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Philadelphia  Story:  A  New  Look 

By  AARON  LEVINE,  Executive  Director,  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning 
Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 


This  old  city  is  certainly  not  the 
only  one  in  America  that  has  had 
to  confront  a  seemingly  impossible 
situation  of  twentieth-century  blight 
and  has  managed,  despite  all  sorts 
of  obstacles,  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  many  of  us  who  have 
played  a  part  in  the  process  believe 
that  there  is  something  unique 
about  the  dramatic  transformation 
that  has  taken  place  in  Philadelphia 
in  recent  years  and  is  still  going  on. 
That  is  the  extent  to  which  private 
citizens — a  few  at  first,  later  a  great 
number — initiated  and  continue  to 
share  in  municipal  replanning. 

The  story  began  just  before  the 
Second  World  War,  when  a  group  of 
earnest  young  Philadelphians — not 
sociologists  or  city  planners,  but 
lawyers  and  young  business  men 
and  women — took  a  good,  hard 
look  around  them  and  realized  the 
shortcomings  of  the  city  in  which 
they  intended  to  work  and  raise 
their  families.  The  progress  of 
decay  had  gone  so  far,  they  felt, 
that  it  had  to  be  reversed  if  the 
nation's  third  largest  city  was  to 
survive. 

The  Independence  Hall  area,  for 
instance,  was  so  cluttered  with 
nondescript  buildings  that  the  na- 
tional shrine  of  American  freedom 
was  almost  blotted  from  view.  Tens 


of  thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
could  scarcely  find  Carpenters'  Hall 
and  other  historic  sites  among  the 
luncheonettes  and  repair  shops  that 
had  mushroomed  around  them. 
Priceless  buildings  of  the  colonial 
days  had  been  converted  to  stores 
or  demolished.  The  historic  section 
of  Philadelphia  was  fast  being 
obliterated. 

The  main  streets  of  old  Philadel- 
phia were  still  the  same  ones  laid 
out  by  William  Penn  for  his  "greene 
countrie  towne"  in  1682;  in  many 
cases  they  were  still  the  same  width. 
But  now,  instead  of  the  delicate 
coaches  and  surreys  of  the  past, 
they  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
modern  trailer-truck  and  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  traffic  of  all 
sorts.  Penn's  checkerboard  pat- 
tern of  city  squares  had  been  divided 
into  a  maze  of  smaller  blocks  and 
courts,  where  tall,  narrow  loft  build- 
ings tried  to  house  modern  business 
and  industry,  so  hungry  for  hori- 
zontal space. 

Stabbing  at  the  heart  of  central 
Philadelphia  was  a  monstrous  struc- 
ture which  had  been  one  of  the 
city's  more  depressing  landmarks  for 
many  decades.  This  was  the  so- 
called  "Chinese  Wall,"  a  mass  of 
brick  and  masonry  a  block  wide  and 
fifteen  blocks  long.  It  carried  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  to 
the  antiquated  Broad  Street  station, 
hard  by  City  Hall.  Traffic  pene- 
trated this  unsightly  barrier  through 
dark,  low  tunnels;  on  rainy  days, 
sooty  black  rain  water  dripped  on 
pedestrians  in  the  tunnels. 

As  long  ago  as  the  mid-Twenties, 
when  the  Pennsy  built  its  Thirtieth 
Street  station,  the  railroad  had 
agreed  some  day  to  dispense  with 
the  Broad  Street  station  and  the 
"Chinese  Wall";  in  return,  the  city 
and  the  State  were  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  a  broad  new  boule- 
vard along  the  route  of  the  wall  to 
give  easy  access  to  Thirtieth  Street. 
But  this  pact  had  Iain  so  long  un- 
implementedthat  few  Philadelphians 
dared  hope  the  job  would  ever  be 
done. 

Nor  was  blight  confined  to  the 
center  of  the  city.  In  the  total  ab- 
sence of  zoning  before  1933,  once- 
pleasant  residential  neighborhoods 
had  been  allowed  to  decline  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate,  to  become  the 
slums  of  North,  South  and  West 
Philadelphia.  Even  newly  built 
sections  suffered.  With  no  real 
control  over  land  subdivision,  the 
city  helplessly  watched  endless  ranks 
of  monotonous  straight  streets, 
lined  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
narrow  row  houses,  march  out  to  the 
north  and  northeast.  In  most  cases 
every  lot  was  developed  before 
areas  for  shopping,  for  recreation, 
for  churches  were  considered. 

This  was  the  picture  of  Philadel- 
phia that  confronted  the  group  of 
dedicated  citizens  who  got  together 
in  1940  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  it.  There  were  only  about  a 
dozen  of  them  at  first,  mobilized 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  two 


young  lawyers:  Walter  M.  Phillips 
(who  is  now  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Ad- 
visory Committee)  and  Henry  C. 
Berrits  (now  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association).  Their 
initial  aim  was  to  persuade  the  City 
Council  to  abolish  the  existing  but 
moribund  planning  commission,  a 
hold-over  from  W.  P.  A.  days  with 
no  staff  and  no  budget,  and  create 
a  new  City  Planning  Commission, 
adequately  staffed  and  financed. 

It  seems  like  a  simple  enough  aim, 
but  it  was  not  so  simply  attained. 
No  one  even  faintly  familiar  with 
the  modern  history  of  Philadelphia 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  city  ad- 
ministration of  those  days  was 
hardly  to  be  called  progressive. 
Most  of  the  councilmen  wert  openly 
skeptical  of  the  need  for  "long-hair 
planners." 

The  citizens'  group  went  to  work 
to  organize  pressure  for  a  hearing. 
At  lunches,  cocktail  parties,  in- 
numerable small  meetings,  many  of 
them  unpublicized,  they  eventually 
lined  up,  one  by  one,  the  leaders  of 
eighty-one  civic,  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations and  labor  unions.  It 
did  not  hurt  the  cause  that  one  of 
the  early  adherents  was  Edward 
Hopkinson,  Jr.  of  Drexel  and  Com- 
pany, the  top  Republican  financier 
in  a  Republican-dominated  city. 
Ultimately  the  City  Council  felt 
impelled  to  hold  a  hearing  and,  in 
view  of  the  impressive  display  of 
public  opinion  mobilized  in  the 
jammed  Council  chamber,  passed 
the  ordinance  late  in  1942,  along 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  the  new  City  Planning 
Commission. 
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Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  chairman  of  the 
nine-man  commission,  a  post  he 
held  for  eleven  years,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  real  estate  man  Albert 
M.  Greenfield.  Soon  the  commission 
assembled  a  professional  staff  of 
topnotch  city  planners  to  lay  the 
ground  work  for  Philadelphia's 
hoped-for  renaissance 

Despite  its  victory,  the  citizens' 
group  wisely  did  not  disband.  In- 
stead, it  decided  to  form  a  private 
"watchdog"  organization  to  look 
after  the  new  public  agency  it  had 
helped  to  create.  The  result  was 
the  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Plan- 
ning, a  reviewing  and  consulting 
body  which  now  represents  164 
community  organizations.  At  first 
the  Council  was  supported  by  the 
United  Fund  (Community  Chest); 
now  its  funds  come  from  business 
contributions,  membership  dues  and 
foundation  grants.  Since  its  forma- 
tion in  1943,  the  council  has  gone 
over  almost  every  major  planning 
proposal  for  Philadelphia,  to  see 
that  the  finished  plans  not  only  rep- 
resented the  best  solutions  tech- 
nically, but  also  took  into  considera- 
tion the  citizens'  desires  and  dreams. 

Active  replanning  in  Philadelphia 
naturally  had  to  await  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Then  it  got  perhaps 
its  greatest  impetus  from  a  joint 
Citizens'  Council-business  commun- 
ity project  for  a  Better  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  a  model  for  the  Phila- 
delphia of  the  future  designed  to 
excite  general  public  interest  in 
municipal  planning.  The  exhibition 
opened  in  Gimbels  department  store 
in  September,  1947;  in  the  space  of 
five  weeks  more  than  400,000  people 
came  to  see  it. 


This  awakening  to  the  possibilities 
of  planning  fortuitously  coincided 
with  several  other  developments 
that  contributed  mightily  to  the 
Philadelphia  renaissance.  One  was 
the  successful  movement  for  a  new 
city  charter  to  modernize  the  struc- 
ture of  the  city  government.  An- 
other was  the  political  revolution 
that  at  long  last  broke  the  power 
of  the  old  political  machine  and 
brought  in  a  progressive  administra- 
tion. A  third  was  the  passage  by 
Congress  in  1949  of  legislation  mak- 
ing Federal  funds  available,  on  a 
matching  basis,  for  municipal  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment. 

Among  those  who  felt  and  shared 
the  new  spirit  in  Philadelphia  were, 
fortunately,  the  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  de- 
cided to  implement  the  long-dor- 
mant plan  for  demolishing  the  Broad 
Street  station  and  the  "Chinese 
Wall."  Demolition  work  actually 
began  in  April,  1952.  It  was  slower 
than  expected — men  built  solidly 
in  the  Eighties,  when  the  structures 
were  put  up — but  down  they  came, 
nevertheless,  making  available  the 
largest  open  area  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  any  major  city. 

Business  men  and  citizens  groups 
had  long  discussed  possible  future 
uses  for  this  valuable  land,  partic- 
ularly the  five-block  section  at  the 
station  end.  Suggestions  and  cri- 
teria for  its  ultimate  disposition 
were  offered.  In  three  successive 
years  the  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  held  large  public  meetings 
to  discuss  what  was  to  be  known  as 
Penn  Center.  The  Planning  Com- 
mission had  consultants  working  on 
detailed  plans. 

As    demolition    progressed,    the 
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plans  were  often  changed  to  meet 
new  problems  or  objections.  But 
the  basic  premise  of  the  planners — 
that  redevelopment  must  be  done 
according  to  some  over-all  plan, 
not  helter-skelter — was  kept  in  view. 
The  railroad,  which  stood  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  demolition  and  still 
owned  the  land,  might  have  sold 
off  separate  parcels  to  the  highest 
bidders.  It  might  have  permitted 
curb-to-curb  construction  to  choke 
up  the  area  again.  Instead,  the 
railroad  displayed  its  civic  respon- 
sibility by  encouraging  a  unified, 
coordinated  plan  that  would  leave 
substantial  open  areas  in  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Today,  Penn  Center  is  rapidly 
taking  form.  A  twenty-story  office 
building,  one  of  the  few  free-stand- 
ing structures  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  completed  by  a  New  York 
builder  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the 
old  Broad  Street  station.  A  com- 
panion structure  is  planned;  the 
two  will  be  separated  by  an  esplan- 
ade to  retain  their  free-standing 
character.  A  new  transportation 
building,  containing,  in  addition  to 
offices,  a  large  parking  garage  and 
an  underground  bus  terminal  served 
by  tunnels  which  keep  the  buses  off 
the  street  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
is  also  finished  and  functioning. 
The  broad,  new  Pennsylvania  Boule- 
vard, built  with  $7  million  each  from 
the  city  and  State  and  $2  million 
from  the  railroad,  stretches  away 
toward  the  Thirtieth  Street  station. 
Beside  it  stands  the  spanking  new 
Sheraton  Hotel. 

At  least  two  more  free-standing 
skyscrapers  will  be  fitted  into  the 
scheme,  along  with  a  shopping  con- 
course and  recreation  and  park 


areas.  The  realization  of  the  Penn 
Center  dream  is  a  clear  example  of 
how  private  enterprise  can  respond 
to  a  serious  challenge,  involving 
millions  of  dollars  of  real  estate 
when  it  receives  the  full  cooperation 
and  understanding  of  public  agen- 
cies and  the  active  interest  of 
citizens. 

The  changed  postwar  atmosphere 
that  was  to  make  Penn  Center 
possible  had  been  detected,  not 
entirely  by  accident,  as  far  away 
as  Harrisburg  and  Washington. 
Emissaries  of  Philadelphia  citizen 
groups,  notably  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Edwin  O.  Lewis,  let  the  state 
and  Federal  capitals  know  that 
Philadelphia  was  in  a  mood  for 
action  and  those  governments  re- 
sponded. In  the  interest  of  the 
precious  historical  heritage  of  Phila- 
delphia, they  moved  in  on  the 
Independence  Hall  area  with  the 
result  that  this  shrine  and  the  his- 
toric buildings  associated  with  it 
are  again  emerging  into  view.  To 
the  north  of  the  hall,  two  solid 
blocks  of  jumbled  buildings  have 
been  cleared  away  by  the  Common- 
wealth, at  a  cost  of  some  $7  million. 
In  their  place  is  an  open  Mall — 
a  cool,  green  park  with  a  spacious 
seating  area  for  visitors  and  a  plaza 
for  civic  celebrations. 

On  the  east  side  of  Independence 
Hall,  another  large  built-up  area  has 
been  taken  over  and  is  being  cleared 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  at  a 
cost  of  some  $8  million,  to  become 
Independence  National  Historical 
Park.  Greenways  and  tree-lined 
walks  will  tie  together  Independence 
Hall  and  other  historic  buildings. 

A  dramatic  by-product  of  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Independence 
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Hall  area  has  been  the  gradual  re- 
vival of  the  near-by  Society  Hill 
section,  once  the  very  heart  of  the 
gracious  old  Philadelphia  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. In  this  fairly  small  area 
there  still  stand  more  than  500  of 
the  1,700-odd  houses  in  Philadelphia 
that  date  from  before  1830 — "the 
greatest  treasury  of  old  houses  in 
America,"  in  the  words  of  Harry  A. 
Batten,  chairman  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
Company.  Batten  has  made  some- 
thing of  a  hobby  of  uncovering  fine 
specimens  for  renovation.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  guiding  influences 
behind  the  Old  Philadelphia  De- 
velopment Corporation,  formed  last 
year  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
both  private  and  public  funds  in  the 
redevelopment  of  this  oldest  part  of 
Philadelphia  and  make  it  once  again 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

Similarly,  a  group  of  thirty-five 
of  the  city's  leading  business  men, 
calling  themselves  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Movement,  are  responsible, 
among  other  projects,  for  another 
imminent  change  in  this  old  part 
of  the  city;  the  clearing  out  of  the 
antiquated  traffic  choked  markets 
that  clutter  the  Dock  Street  area. 
To  replace  them,  a  modern  $100- 
million  Food  Distribution  Center  is 
going  up  in  South  Philadelphia. 

For  all  that  has  thus  been  done  to 
renovate  Philadelphia,  a  great  deal, 
naturally,  remains  to  be  done.  This 
is  perhaps  especially  true  of  slum 
clearance,  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  to  face  this  or  any  city. 
But  already,  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
matching  funds,  the  Philadelphia 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  ac- 
quired vast  tracts  of  slum  buildings, 
especially  in  North  Philadelphia, 


and  cleared  them  for  new  housing 
developments  and  recreation  areas. 
Land  thus  acquired  is  resold  at  re- 
duced prices  either  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Authority  for  con- 
struction of  low-rent  public  housing, 
or  to  private  builders  for  construc- 
tion of  middle-income  dwellings.  In 
addition,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  the  Friends 
Neighborhood  Guild  have  helped  to 
stimulate  the  cooperative  redevelop- 
ment of  older  buildings  that  are  still 
habitable.  So  far,  such  programs 
have  yielded  about  5,000  new  or  im- 
proved dwelling  units,  of  which 
almost  2,000  are  already  occupied, 
at  a  cost  in  Federal  and  city  funds 
of  $10  million.  The  projected  spend- 
ing over  the  next  six  years  will  be 
ten  times  the  amount. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  physical 
improvements  in  Philadelphia  have 
been  mentioned  here,  but  enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  indicate 
that  they  constitute  a  far-reaching 
transformation  indeed.  Nor  is  it 
possible  in  limited  space  to  extend  a 
fair  share  of  credit  to  all  the  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  and  to  the 
great  many  dedicated  individuals 
who  have  worked  to  make  it  come 
about. 

Yet,  I  believe,  there  are  two  com- 
mon denominators  running  through 
the  whole  of  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
perience that  give  it  cohesion  and 
special  meaning.  The  first  is  the 
existence  of  a  City  Planning  Com- 
mission which  is  sensitive  to  citi- 
zens' thinking.  It  seeks  the  views  of 
the  business  man,  the  college  presi- 
dent, the  social  worker  and  even 
the  housewife. 

The  second  common  denominator 
here  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
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citizen  accepts  that  responsibility. 
Private  citizens  got  the  program 
started  in  the  first  place  with  the 
creation  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  popular  interest  has  snow- 
balled ever  since.  Today,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  technicians  plan  with 
the  citizen,  not  for  the  citizen. 

A  major  agency  through  which 
this  aim  is  achieved  is  the  Citizens' 
Council  on  City  Planning.  It  or- 
ganizes or  sponsors  activities  in 
which  the  citizen  may  participate  in 
the  planning  process  at  several 
different  levels — in  a  neighborhood 
committee,  in  a  larger  geographic- 
area  organization  or  in  a  city-wide 
advisory  group. 

In  general,  neighborhood  im- 
provement associations  meet  month- 
ly to  discuss  local  planning  problems 
or  proposed  capital  improvements. 
Speakers  from  public  agencies  are 
always  ready  to  meet  with  them; 
last  year,  the  Recreation  Com- 
missioner alone  addressed  more 
than  one  hundred  of  these  evening 
meetings.  He  was  able  to  learn 
firsthand  the  neighbors'  ideas  on  the 
kind  of  recreation  development  the 
community  wanted. 

At  the  next  level,  the  Citizens' 
Council  uses  a  "town  meeting"  for- 
mat to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  many  organizations  within  a 
fairly  large  section  of  the  city.  They 
hear  the  mayor  explain  briefly  the 
general  problem  of  providing  public 
improvements  for  the  entire  city 
and  then  the  director  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  outlines  the  spe- 
cific projects  scheduled  for  that  area 
during,  say,  the  next  six  years. 


These  talks  are  followed  by  direct 
questioning  from  the  audience.  Us- 
ually, the  commissioners  of  health, 
recreation,  streets  or  water  are  on 
hand  to  provide  specific,  detailed 
answers. 

At  the  city-wide  level  of  citizen 
participation  are  advisory  com- 
mittees that  work  with  most  of  the 
public  agencies,  helping  to  formu- 
late policy  as  well  as  to  advise  on 
technical  aspects  of  the  varied 
programs. 

This  deep  and  direct  involvement 
of  the  citizen  in  city  planning  at  all 
levels  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to 
Philadelphia  among  major  cities. 
Other  cities  have  planning  com- 
missions, of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  "mayor's  committees"  that 
purport  to  represent  the  citizens' 
interest.  But  none  involves  the 
citizen  so  thoroughly;  in  most,  he 
must  turn  to  the  newspaper  to 
learn  the  future  or  fate  of  his 
neighborhood. 

Philadelphia's  way,  we  believe,  is 
the  democratic  way.  It  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  largest  permanent  city- 
planning  exhibition  in  the  country, 
"Philadelphia  Panorama,"  at  the 
city's  Trade  and  Convention  Cen- 
ter. Here  the  model  that  first 
aroused  popular  enthusiasm  for  city 
planning,  back  in  1947,  has  been 
given  a  permanent  home.  Here,  too, 
are  other  plans,  models,  projections, 
showing  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  and  those  antici- 
pated. The  theme  of  the  exhibition, 
addressed  to  every  citizen,  is:  "A 
Better  Philadelphia  Within  Your 
Grasp." 
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A  New  Deal  on  Roadsides 


Never  before  has  there  been 
authorized  a  national  system  of 
Interstate  Highways  designed  to 
accommodate  speeds  up  to  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  The  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adopt 
Federal  standards  to  which  all  the 
interstate  highways  must  conform. 
The  Secretary  has  set  high  stand- 
ards for  laying  out  and  building 
these  highways,  including  limited 
access,  so  that  no  abutting  land  on 
newly  laid  out  highways  has  any 
right  of  access  for  cars,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  Secretary  was 
not  given  authority  by  Congress  to 
control  advertising  on  these  abut- 
ting lands.  As  authorized,  careful 
plans  have  been  made  under  the 
Secretary's  direction  for  well  de- 
signed informational  and  directional 
signs  to  be  erected  within  the 
rights  of  way  to  enable  fast-driving 
motorists  to  determine  their  egress 
roads  without  slackening  their  speed 
and  slowing  down  the  entire  line  of 
traffic.  Safety  has  thus  become  the 
dominant  feature  for  signs  within 
the  rights  of  way.  But  Secretary 
Weeks  has  declared:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  Interstate  System  must 
be  controlled  and  regulated  if  we 
are  to  have  the  safe  and  relaxed 
driving  and  pleasing  surroundings 
contemplated." 

The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  January  13,  1958,  declared: 
"Prompt  enactment  of  legislation 


to  control  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  also  recom- 
mended." The  President  in  a  reply 
to  General  Grant,  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
outdoor  advertising  must  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  if  the  public 
is  to  have  safe  driving  conditions. 

Congress  has  not  set  up  any 
control  of  advertising  signs  on 
private  property  which  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  drivers  from 
official  directional  signs.  In  this 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
a  number  of  new  bills  have  been 
introduced.  The  Bush-Purtell-CIark 
Bill  (S.  3041)  is  similar  to  the 
Neuberger  Bill  (S.  963)  of  the  last 
session  which  failed  to  be  voted  out 
by  committee.  It  provides  a  set- 
back of  660  feet  from  the  right  of 
way,  includes  a  three-fourths  of  one 
percent  incentive  and  also  author- 
izes the  use  of  not  to  exceed  three 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  costs 
jfor  acquisition  of  interests  in  abut- 
ting land  by  purchase  of  easements. 

Senator  Kuchel  has  introduced 
S.  3218,  providing  for  a  one  percent 
incentive  to  the  States  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  control  within  a 
600-foot  setback  from  the  highway. 
The  bill  sets  forth  Federal  policy 
somewhat  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  963  and  S.  3041,  but  definitely 
exempts  incorporated  municipalities. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine, 
has  introduced  a  new  bill  (H.R. 
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3977),  identical  with  S.  3041.  Seven 
other  bills  are  pending  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

On  March  14  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  reported 
favorably  with  amendments  S.  3414, 
introduced  on  March  6  by  Senator 
Gore  and  others  to  provide  for 
acceleration  of  the  entire  Federal- 
aid  program  but  containing  a  pro- 


vision for  $200  million  increased 
authorization  for  acquisition  of  bill- 
board rights  on  lands  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  States  to  develop 
regulations  concerning  billboard  ad- 
vertising along  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. We  would  prefer  outright 
Federal  control,  and  this  bill  if 
passed  should  be  amended  to  ban 
small  as  well  as  large  ad  vertising  signs. 


Let  Us  Save  our  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 


From  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  protests  are  being  made 
against  the  invasion  of  national, 
state  and  local  parks  by  the  fast- 
moving  traffic  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Highway  plan- 
ning falls  short  of  its  goal  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  it  fails  to  take  into  account 
established  land  uses  which  serve 
the  practical  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  American  people.  State  and 
local  highway  departments  need 
Federal  guidance  along  with  the 
ninety  percent  Federal  financial  aid. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced 
into  Congress,  one  in  the  last  session 
by  Representative  Thompson  of 
N.  J.  (H.R.  9511),  and  one  in  the  pres- 
ent session  by  Representative  Smith 
of  Miss.  (H.R.  10210)  to  require 
written  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  of  national  historical 
significance  or  interests  therein  for 
highway  purposes. 

MORRISTOWN  NATIONAL 

HISTORICAL  PARK 
Many  of  our  conservation  friends 
wrote  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
and    the    State    Highway    officials 


protesting  the  location  of  an  Inter- 
state expressway  across  Morristown 
National  Historical  Park.  Even 
though  the  highway  would  not 
have  destroyed  the  mansion  used 
by  General  Washington  as  his 
headquarters,  it  would  seriously 
have  injured  the  grounds  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  building  and 
now  protected  in  the  park.  Alter- 
nate routes  are  available. 

NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Representative  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  state- 
ment printed  in  the  February  13, 
1958  Congressional  Record,  protest- 
ing that  a  proposed  Interstate  high- 
way would  blot  out  New  Hope's 
narrow,  tree-lined  Main  Street,  thus 
destroying  a  beautiful  old  town  that 
retains  the  charm  of  a  bygone 
American  era.  Mr.  Thompson  de- 
clared: "Never  has  highway  plan- 
ning threatened  historical  and  cul- 
tural sites  in  America  as  it  does 
today".  He  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  heard  from  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Virginia  concerning 
historic  sites  threatened  by  the 
new  highway  program. 
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FRANCONIA  NOTCH  STATE  PARK 
THREATENED 

Word  comes  to  P&CC  from  New 
Hampshire  that  another  scenic  state 
park  is  threatened  by  the  invasion 
of  a  section  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way and  Defense  System.  Both 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  are  opposed 
to  the  use  of  park  areas  for  express 
highways.  But  the  desecration  of 
Franconia  Notch  would  be  a  co- 
lossal mistake.  Franconia  Notch  is 
a  unique  valley  which  narrows  in 
the  highly  scenic  location  of  the 
great  stone  profile,  known  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  told  that  a 
splendid  highway  through  Fran- 
conia Notch,  completed  in  recent 
years,  provides  continuous  access 
to  the  many  attractions  which  the 
Notch  offers.  If  a  tourist  wishes  to 
pull  off  the  highway  he  may  do  so 
to  make  his  way  leisurely  through 
this  great  natural  scenic  area.  But 
the  Federal  Interstate  Defense  High- 
way System  is  conceived  as  a  limited 
access  traffic  artery  designed  for 
high-speed  through  traffic. 

Certainly  Franconia  Notch  State 
Park,  with  its  forests,  lakes,  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  and 
many  points  of  access  to  its  unique 
natural  features  should  be  protected 
from  this  high-speed  highway  which 
would  drastically  restrict  its  future 
usefulness.  This  is  recognized  by 
students  of  conservation  and  all 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  need  to 
conserve  scenic  values.  It  is  also 
acknowledged  by  business  men,  for 
Franconia  Notch  in  its  present  state 
is  an  asset  which  has  been  measured 
by  the  Tuck  School  of  Business  at 
Dartmouth  College.  Business  at- 


tracted to  the  White  Mountain 
Region  and  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire by  visitors  to  the  Notch,  they 
say,  is  more  than  $20,000,000  an- 
nually. Franconia  Notch  contrib- 
utes directly  about  $600,000  yearly 
to  the  State  Department  which 
operates  state  parks, — about  two- 
thirds  of  its  entire  income.  But  most 
of  this  income  would  be  sacrificed 
if  a  limited-access  high-speed  high- 
way were  introduced  into  this  nar- 
row scenic  valley. 

The  value  of  this  Notch  on  any 
basis  is  far  too  important  to  tamper 
with.  By  all  means,  save  Franconia 
Notch  from  useless  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
Plan. 

THE  OLD  MINT 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Build- 
ings and  Monuments  adopted  a 
resolution  on  November  21,  1957, 
in  appreciation  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  bring  about  a  transfer  of 
the  Old  United  States  Mint  Build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  from  General 
Services  Administration  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  it  seemed  that 
this  historic  eighty-five-year-old 
building  would  be  preserved  and 
put  to  an  appropriate  use  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Apparently,  however,  as  recorded 
in  the  Call-Bulletin  of  January  17, 
1958,  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  sell  the  property  to 
tax-paying  purchasers.  In  rebuttal, 
Stephen  W.  Jacobs,  President,  Pa- 
cific Section  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural Historians,  has  issued  a 
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statement  stressing  the  historical 
significance  of  the  Old  Mint,  built 
in  1873.  On  February  4,  1958, 
Harold  C.  Bradley,  President  of  the 
Sierra  Club  appeared  before  the 
Buildings  and  Public  Lands  Com- 
mission of  San  Francisco  to  urge 
the  Commission  to  save  this  build- 
ing as  an  Historic  Monument,  an 
appropriate  Museum,  and  an  equally 
appropriate  function  as  Western 
headquarters  for  our  great  National 
Park  Service.  He  recalled  that  the 
fine,  classic  architecture  of  the  Old 
Mint  had  survived  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  fire.  He  asks: 
"Are  we  today,  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  suburbs,  so  poor 
or  so  lacking  in  a  sense  of  pride  in 
our  own  vigorous  youth  and  its 
best  creations,  that  we  are  willing 
to  erase  this  symbol  of  that  early 
vigor — for  a  parking  lot  or  just 
another  office  building?"  He  ex- 
plains that  under  the  previous 
agreement  and  plan  the  Mint  would 
become  a  National  Monument, 
would  serve  as  headquarters  for 
the  Regional  Office  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  for  its  Western  Office 
of  Design  and  Construction,  for  its 
Western  Museum  Laboratory  and 
for  an  appropriate  Museum  in 
which  could  be  displayed  some  of 
the  original  equipment  for  the 
minting  of  gold  currency. 

Will  San  Francisco  now  try  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government 
from  remaining  in  possession  of 
property  it  has  long  owned,  and 
thus  deprive  the  city  of  a  distin- 
guished historical  monument? 

MOCCASIN  BEND,  TENNESSEE 
Protests  have  been  received  from 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  about  the 


threatened  commercialization  of 
Moccasin  Bend  in  the  Chattanooga 
River  which  may  be  seen  from 
Lookout  Mountain.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Seaton  states  that  the 
Department  endorsed  legislation 
that  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1950,  providing  for  the  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  donations 
not  to  exceed  1,400  acres  of  the 
Moccasin  Bend  area  as  an  addition 
to  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Parks.  This  en- 
abling legislation  was  enacted  on 
the  assurance  and  in  the  expectation 
that  the  State  and  local  interests 
would  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
land  acquisition.  Information  has 
been  received  that  the  State  sub- 
sequently appropriated  $100,000  to 
be  used  as  its  portion  of  the  land 
cost,  but  that  the  other  local  par- 
ticipation in  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion failed  to  materialize,  and  the 
lands  were  not  acquired  as  had  been 
intended.  Secretary  Seaton  ex- 
plains that  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  Federal  Government  to 
acquire  the  lands  by  purchase  with 
appropriated  funds.  The  outcome, 
therefore,  is  dependent  on  local 
leadership.  The  National  Park  Ser- 
vice will  be  glad  to  receive  Moc- 
casin Bend  if  it  is  donated  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

Director  of  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Conrad  L.  Wirth,  suggests 
that:  "A  satisfactory  alternative 
which  would  accomplish  much  the 
same  purposes  might  be  for  the  city 
or  county  to  acquire  the  land  and 
devote  it  to  appropriate  park  and 
recreation  use."  "I  am  most  hopeful 
that  this  area  may  be  preserved  in 
an  appropriate  manner  for  public 
use  and  inspiration." 
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ROUTE  240  IN  WASHINGTON 
The  much-discussed  Route  240, 
planned  to  come  into  the  Federal 
City  from  Frederick,  Maryland 
and  points  West,  may  be  a  threat  to 
Washington's  parks.  The  violent 
protests  against  the  desecration  of 
Rock  Creek  Park,  one  of  America's 
finest  country  parks  in  urban  terri- 
tory, seems,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  have  averted  this  disaster.  But 
several  of  the  alternative  routes 
would  invade  other  parks.  The 
river  route  recommended  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
would  completely  destroy  a  long 
stretch  of  the  area  acquired  for  the 
C  &  O  Canal  Parkway  and  now 
subject  to  pending  legislation  to 
create  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park. 
Several  proposals  would  include  an 
all-purpose  expressway  through 
GIover-ArchboId  Park,  which  was 
accepted  from  the  donors  with  the 
definite  understanding  that  no  such 
highway  would  be  built. 

General  Grant,  speaking  for  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  at  the  hearing 
before  the  District  Commissioners, 
opposed  the  use  of  any  park  or 
parkway  land  for  Route  240.  For- 
tunately, Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has 
issued  a  statement  that  he  would 
oppose  any  plan  to  turn  land  bought 
for  park  use  into  highways.  Since 
the  land  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  may  not  be 


invaded  or  alienated  without  Con- 
gressional authorization,  this  state- 
ment is  encouraging. 

PROPOSED  DESECRATION  OF 
NATIONAL  MEMORIALS 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  parks  and  historic  shrines  in  the 
entire  United  States  is  the  proposed 
Constitution  Avenue  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  which,  as  plan- 
ned, would  be  imposed  upon  a  com- 
position of  National  Memorials, 
landscape,  river  and  park  land  as- 
sembled with  infinite  skill  and  con- 
siderable expense.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Open  Letter  to  Congress 
from  Horace  M.  Albright,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
which  we  publish  in  this  issue. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this 
bridge  should  be  permitted  to 
desecrate  this  scene.  Senator  Joseph 
C.  O'Mahoney,  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  now  issued  a  statement 
opposing  the  bridge  and  urging  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  Tunnel 
Bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Asso- 
ciation. The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  and  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  organizations  have 
joined  with  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  to  recom- 
mend the  tunnel  rather  than  the 
bridge. 
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Strictly  Personal 


David  E.  Finley,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  was 
presented  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  on 
October  27,  1957. 


Carl  Feiss,  recently  visited  Bo- 
gota on  a  housing  and  city  planning 
program  for  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Sociedad  Colombiana 
de  Arquitectos  conferred  an  honor- 
ary membership  upon  him. 


Frank  T.  Gartside,  assistant 
superintendent  of  National  Capital 
Parks,  retired  in  January  after  41 
years  devoted  to  the  development  of 
parks  and  memorials  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  Mr.  Gartside  has 
served  as  assistant  Park  Super- 
intendent since  1933. 


Charles  D.  Curtiss,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads,  retired 
from  that  office  on  December  31, 
1957  and  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association.  Francis  C. 
Turner  is  serving  at  present  as 
Deputy  Commissioner. 


Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  also  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  APCA,  was 
the  banquet  speaker  of  the  25th 
annual  Wisconsin  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Conference  held  at  Sheboygan, 
March  7,  1958.  His  subject  was 
"Planning  Now  for  the  Future." 


Henry  Clepper,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Society  of  American  Foresters, 
was  awarded  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
Medal  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
forestry. 


Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  1957  American  Forestry 
Association's  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  recognizing  his  planning 
and  activation  of  the  Mission  66 
development  program. 


Henry  Fagan  who  has  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Regional  Plan  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  has  been  named 
as  Associate  Director  and  has  been 
granted  a  seven-month  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  accept  appointment  as  a 
research  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  California.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Douglas  S.  Powell, 
former  associate  editor  of  The 
American  City. 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d  is 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission,  which  has  met  and 
is  considering  appropriate  celebra- 
tions of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  years  1961-65. 


The  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission  to  provide  for  nation- 
wide observance  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  met  to  discuss  plans  for 
anniversary  celebrations  in  1959, 
announces  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  who 
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is  a  statutory  member  appointed  to 
the  Commission. 


Hugh  R.  Pomeroy  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Henry  J.  Sullivan 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Zoning  Committee. 


Dominic  Del  Guidice  has  been 
appointed  research  coordinator  of 
the  Citizens  Planning  Association 
of  Westport,  Connecticut. 


William  S.  Pollard,  Jr.,  chief 
engineer  of  Harland  Bartholomew 
and  Associates,  has  become  a  full 
partner  in  this  firm  of  city  planners, 
landscape  architects  and  civil  engi- 
neers. Donald  Wolbrink,  resident 
planner  for  the  organization's  Hono- 
lulu office,  also  has  been  elevated 
to  partnership. 


David  D.  Bohannon,  member  of 
the  APCA  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  2, 
1958. 


Claude  Robillard  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  for  '58.  Mr. 
Robillard  is  the  director  of  parks 
for  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
He  succeeds  A.  D.  Barnes,  Super- 
intendent of  Dade  County  Parks, 
Miami,  Fla 


Dean  G.  Holmes  Perkins  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Planning  Commission. 
He  succeeds  Albert  M.  Greenfield 
who  resigned.  Dean  Perkins  is 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Chairman  of  the  Dept.  of 


Architecture  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  formerly 
head  of  the  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Design. 


A.  Edwin  Kendrew,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  Director  of  Architecture, 
Construction  and  Maintenance  for 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  has  been 
appointed  Senior  Vice-President  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  and  Williams- 
burg  Restoration,  announced  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the 
Boards  of  both  Corporations. 


Paul  Oppermann  has  resigned  as 
Director  of  Planning  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion as  of  Feb.  7,  1958.  He  becomes 
Executive  Director  on  Mar.  21  of  the 
Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission.  Earl 
Kribben,  Vice-President  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Company,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission. 


Two  consultants  have  been  en- 
gaged to  study  Potomac  River 
problems  by  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems.  They  are  Gilbert 
V.  Levin,  a  health  engineer  special- 
izing in  water  and  air  pollution  who 
will  prepare  a  paper  on  stream 
pollution,  sewage  treatment  and 
water  supply;  and  Bernard  Frank 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  who 
will  analyze  handling  of  water  by 
governmental  jurisdictions  through- 
out the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Staff 
papers  from  both  men  will  sum- 
marize river  problems  expected  to 
be  brought  before  a  Committee 
public  hearing  in  March.  The 
papers  will  be  published  in  advance 
of  the  hearings. 
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An  Open  Letter  from  Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 

to  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Will  You  Permit  This  Outrage? 

executive  into  appropriate  relation- 
ship with  his  great  predecessors. 

In  1957  over  2,330,000  persons 
visited  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
inevitably  drew  from  their  visit 
inspiration  and  that  urge  to  greater 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  our 
American  ideals  that  always  comes 
with  reading  the  great  Emancipa- 
tor's eloquent  words. 

Now  the  District  Commission- 
ers propose  to  build  diagonally 
across  this  scene,  not  in  the  ex- 
tention  of  Constitution  Avenue,  as 
might  be  inferred,  but  leaving  Con- 
stitution Avenue  at  an  overpass  for 
23rd  Street,  itself  an  intrusion 
adjacent  to  the  Memorial  on  its 
north-south  axis,  and  curving  south- 
ward across  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  grounds, 
passing  over  the  monumental  con- 
nection with  the  Parkway.  The 
bridge  will  cross  the  river  askew  to 
the  Mall  axis,  screening  the  water- 
gate  and  partitioning  off  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Memorial;  it  will 
end  on  the  Virginia  shore  almost 
exactly  on  the  line  of  the  Mall  axis, 
so  that  the  visitor,  looking  west  from 
the  Washington  Monument  or  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  will  look  into 
the  loose  end  of  a  bridge  that  has 
no  relation  with  anything  else  near- 
by. The  visitor  will  see  the  clutter 
of  impatiently  waiting  traffic,  a  most 
unfitting  terminus  of  the  Capital's 
central  axis. 

But  those  who,  however  unwit- 
tingly, are  proposing  to  destroy  the 


Through  more  than  half  a 
century,  with  infinite  and  loving 
care,  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  made  by  our  greatest 
artists,  the  terminus  of  our  Na- 
tional Capital's  central  feature, 
the  great  Mall,  initiated  by 
L'Enfant,  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington, has  been  developed  as  a 
work  of  art, — a  composition  of 
National  Memorials,  landscape 
and  river,  such  as  exists  nowhere 
else.  The  focus  of  this  great  picture 
is  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  standing 
in  its  dignified  and  perfectly  pro- 
portioned setting,  connected  on  the 
one  hand  by  a  monumental  approach 
with  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Memorial 
Bridge  connecting  the  Lee  Mansion 
and  National  Cemetery, — the  re- 
alization of  President  Jackson's 
dream  of  "a  bridge  of  granite  arches 
forever  joining  the  North  and  the 
South."  Across  a  part  of  the  river 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Island  looks  back  at  the  completed 
Mall,  the  realization  of  one  of  T.  R.'s 
most  favored  projects;  while  on  the 
Virginia  hills  the  Marines  in  bronze 
raise  the  flag  at  Iwo  Jima  and  a 
memorial  is  planned  to  mark  the 
axis  of  the  Mall,  continuing  the 
line  of  the  Capitol,  the  Grant  statue, 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  On  the  Wash- 
ington shore  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
and  White  House  give  the  needed 
balance  and  breadth  to  the  picture, 
and  the  latter  brings  the  living  chief 
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beauty  and  dignity  of  our  great 
National  Memorials  also  propose 
to  wrap  the  whole  area  up  with  a 
discordant  and  complicated  maze 
of  approach  roads,  the  fast  moving 
traffic  on  which  will  thus  make  ac- 
cess to  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Memorials  hazardous  and  difficult, 
particularly  to  the  thousands  of 
visitors  to  these  revered  shrines  of 
democracy.  This  destruction  of  the 
setting  of  our  great  Memorials  by 
the  swirling  freeway  traffic  which 
invades  the  recreational  park  areas 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  our  people,  will 
most  certainly  bring  bitter  criticism 
from  the  American  public. 

All  this  is  being  done  under 
authority  of  a  law  (Public  Law  704 
— 83rd  Congress)  which  was  hur- 
riedly passed  without  hearings,  un- 
der the  erroneous  impression  that 
there  was  general  agreement  as  to 
the  site,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
passage  last  session  by  the  Senate 
of  S.  944,  to  amend  the  former  and 
substitute  a  tunnel  in  lieu  of  the 
bridge,  and  further,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  Committee, 
after  thorough  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, had  also  recommended  a 
tunnel.  Work  is  being  hastened  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  thus  pre- 
vent Congress's  evident  intention  to 
amend  the  old  law.  It  is  unpre- 
cedented that  an  executive  agen- 
cy should  attempt  to  act  under 
an  authority  which  Congress 
has  started  to  amend. 

The  willingness  of  the  uninformed 
to  accept  this  bridge  as  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  traffic  problem  is 
largely  due  to  failure  to  realize 
what  it  will  do  to  the  area  of  Na- 
tional Memorials,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion that  has  resulted  from  ex- 


aggerated or  erroneous  statements 
concerning  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
and  the  tunnel.  For  instance,  the 
bridge  proponents  started  with  the 
claim  that  a  tunnel  would  cost 
$90,000,000  then  reduced  it  to 
$72,872,000,  then  to  $52,000,000, 
and  finally,  their  last  representative 
told  the  Senate  Committee  it  would 
cost  $30,000,000  more  than  the 
bridge,  insisting  upon  the  need  for 
a  six-lane  tunnel.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  masonry  bridge  now 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
will  cost  as  much  as  the  six-lane 
tunnel  and  much  more  than  the 
four-lane  tunnel  which  latter 
will  have  a  capacity  in  excess  of 
what  the  street  system  on  this 
side  can  absorb.  The  fourteen- 
million-dollar-or-more  system 
of  approach  roads,  designed  to 
handle  the  new  volume  of  traffic 
and  which  will  have  such  a  del- 
eterious effect  on  the  setting  of 
the  National  Memorials,  can- 
not, of  course,  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  city's  street 
system  and  will  only  push  the 
points  of  congestion  a  little 
further  along,  notably  to  the 
White  House,  the  inner  loop 
and  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds. 

The  tunnel  will  need  approach 
roads  also,  but  they  can  be  kept  out 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  grounds 
and  at  a  greater  distance;  with  the 
tunnel  they  will  be  depressed  or  at 
least  on  lower  levels  with  fewer 
underpass  and  overpass  structures, 
and  there  will  be  no  structure  visible 
crossing  the  river.  The  urgency 
attached  to  this  bridge  is  rather 
out  of  proportion  to  its  importance, 
since  the  additional  six  lanes  it  is 
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expected  to  furnish  will  in  no  wise 
solve  the  present  pressing  problem. 
Indeed  some  fourteen  or  more  ad- 
ditional lanes  will  be  needed  within 
the  time  it  will  take  to  build  the 
bridge  and  its  harmful  labyrinth  of 
auxiliary  roads.  During  the  time 
the  District  Commissioners  have 
insisted  on  this  discordant  bridge 
in  the  wrong  place,  a  much  longer 
tunnel  has  been  building  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  tunnel  here  might 
have  been  in  operation  or  nearing 
completion,  had  the  bridge  pro- 
ponents been  less  insistent. 

At  the  House  Committee  hearing, 
the  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  said:  "The 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
reaffirms  its  previous  position  in 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  a 
Potomac  River  bridge  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  Memorial 
Bridge.  This  position  has  been 
taken  because  such  a  structure  would 
irreparably  damage  the  character 
and  beauty  of  the  capital  city." 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution opposing  the  building  of  the 
Constitution  Avenue  Bridge.  The 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has 
consistently  opposed  this  bridge 
and  its  confusion  of  approach  roads. 

Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  designer  of 
the  Westchester  Park  System 
in  New  York,  consultant  for  the 
Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Park- 
way and  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral grounds,  and  for  twelve 
years  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  has  written : 
".  .  .  the  plans  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
will,  if  carried  out,  destroy  forever 


one  of  the  most  distinguished  ele- 
ments in  the  fabric  that  makes  up 
the  central  composition  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  refer  to  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  six-lane 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  from  the 
west  end  of  Constitution  Avenue  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  touching  the 
south  end  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island,  thus  separating  this  me- 
morial to  a  great  President  from  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  bridge 
itself  is  a  serious  intrusion  into  the 
really  great  and  peaceful  landscape 
scene,  but  the  proposed  complicated 
network  of  roadways  at  both  ends 
of  the  bridge  will  result  in  more 
wholesale  destruction  of  distin- 
guished park  lands  than  will  the 
structure  itself." 

Dr.  J.  O.  Brew  writes  from  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Cambridge: 
"I  am  horrified  by  the  projection 
of  a  bridge  on  the  site  proposed  for 
the  Constitution  Avenue  Bridge." 
The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  wrote: 
"We  wonder  if  the  personnel  of  the 
District  Highway  Department  have 
no  American  patriotism."  Mr.  Os- 
car Straus,  President  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Association, 
telegraphed:  "The  Association  has 
gone  on  record  in  behalf  of  a  tunnel 
and  desires  now  again  emphatically 
to  recommend  a  tunnel." 

But  we  are  not  concerned  solely 
with  a  violation  of  aesthetics  and 
the  destruction  of  beauty  in  our 
National  Capital's  outstanding  work 
of  municipal  art.  Among  the 
many  patriotic  and  civic  organ- 
izations which  have  protested 
against  the  bridge  project,  there 
are  many  who  hold  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  rever- 
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ence,  and  many  have  a  like  feel- 
ing for  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
his  great  example  of  American 
citizenship.  To  them  this  pro- 
ject is  a  desecration  of  Memorials 
established  by  the  American 
people  to  commemorate  their 
great  dead;  they  know  it  is  un- 
necessary because  there  are  other 
and  better  solutions  of  the 
traffic  problem,  the  tunnel  be- 
ing one  of  them  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  legislative  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  and  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Commit- 
tee after  full  hearings.  So  far 
the  Federal  Government  has  been 
able  to  protect  its  parks  and  me- 
morials. It  would  be  a  pity  if  under 
this  highly  indefinite  Act  of  1954 
these  treasured  areas  could  be  taken 
over  for  other  purposes. 

For  the  uninitiated  it  may  be 
difficult  to  visualize  now  the  dam- 
age that  will  be  done,  but  it  will 


arouse  nation-wide  criticism  when 
it  has  been  done  and  it  is  too  late 
to  undo  the  injury.  Then  the  mil- 
lions of  descendants  of  the  Nation's 
dead  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery 
throughout  the  land  will  not  be 
reticent  in  expressing  their  opinion 
of  our  generation  which  has  per- 
mitted the  outrage. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to 
stop  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  fur- 
ther action  towards  construction 
of  the  so-called  Constitution 
Avenue  bridge  and  its  approach- 
es, and  especially  beg  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
S.  944  authorizing  a  tunnel  at  this 
general  locality  in  lieu  of  a  bridge. 

HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

February  14,  1958 


Express  Highways  or  Buy-Ways 


A  new  folder  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  National  Roadside  Com- 
mittee to  present  concise  informa- 
tion for  the  individual  who  wishes 
current  details  for  protecting  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  from 
outdoor  advertising. 

The  title  is  EXPRESS-HIGHWAYS 
OR  BUY- WAYS  and  copies  are  avail- 
able at  $10  per  thousand.  The 
APCA  is  giving  the  folder  wide 


distribution  so  that  members  and 
friends  may  let  their  Congressmen, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Highway  Directors  know  how 
they  feel  and  think  about  advertis- 
ing along  these  highways. 

The  address  of  the  National  Road- 
side Committee  is: 

1214  16th  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Editor's  Note:  We  present  here  a  letter  from  General  Grant,  President 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President's  reply. 

AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION 

901  Union  Trust  Building 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 

December  27,  1957 

To  The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Our  Association  has  been  gratified  to  learn  that  you  shared  our  interest 
in  appropriate  legislation  to  control  billboards  and  signs  along  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System. 

As  you  know,  Congress  adjourned  without  action. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  administration  on  the  very  fine  standards 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  including  the 
provision  for  limited  access  to  the  new  highway  system.  Also,  it  is  our 
understanding  that  Highway  Administrator  Bertram  Tallamy,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  has  worked  out  a  very  good  system  of  direction 
and  information  signs  to  be  erected  within  the  right-of-way  of  the  system 
so  that  high  speed  drivers  will  not  need  to  slow  down  to  determine  their 
exit  routes. 

It  would  seem  that  further  legislation  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  is  needed  to  provide  that  on  private  property 
abutting  the  highway,  which  has  no  right  of  access  to  it,  there  can  be  no 
billboards  which  would  divert  the  attention  of  drivers  at  the  high  speeds 
to  be  permitted. 

If  you  could  issue  a  new  statement  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of 
Congress  we  are  sure  that  it  would  have  effect  upon  possible  legislation  to 
protect  the  41,000  miles  of  the  Interstate  System. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 
Sincerely  yours, 

U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Maj.  Gen.  USA  Ret. 

President 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASH  INGTON 


January  15,    1958 


Dear  General  Grant: 


Thank  you  very  much  for  informing  me  of  your  feeling  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  bill- 
boards on  certain  private  property  abutting  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

As  you  may  know,   I  again  expressed  my  concern  about  this 
problem  in  my  Budget  Message  just  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  activity  must  be  controlled  and  regu- 
lated if  the  public  is  to  have  the  safe  driving  conditions  and 
surroundings  contemplated  by  the  high  standards  applicable 
to  the  Interstate  System.     While  it  is  desirable  that  the  control 
and  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  be  left  to  the  States,     I 
believe  that  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  is  necessary  to 
assure  effective  State  action.     The  Department  of  Commerce 
last  year  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  which  would 
accomplish  this  objective  and  the  Secretary  again  reiterated  the 
Administration's  position  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  last  week. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  consideration  of  this  important 
problem  by  the  Congress  this  session  will  result  in  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  produce  the  desired  results. 

With  warm  regard, 

Sincerely, 


Major  General  U.  S.  Grant  3d 

USA  (Ret. ) 
President 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
15th  and  H  Streets,   N.   W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 


The  following  is  a  summary,  re- 
ported by  George  Gatter,  of  the 
discussions  which  took  place  during 
the  Zoning  Round  Tables  conducted 
by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel,  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
at  our  National  Citizens  Planning 
Conference  on  Federal  Government 
and  Local  Planning.  Members  of 
the  panel  were: 

William  C.  Burrage,  Director,  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Frank  L.  Dieter,  Planning  Director,  Office 
of  Planning,  Arlington  County,  Virginia. 

Malcolm  H.  Dill,  Director,  Baltimore 
County  Planning  Board,  Towson,  Mary- 
land. 

Harold  M.  Lewis,  Consulting  Engineer 
and  City  Planner,  New  York. 

The  first  day's  discussion  cen- 
tered around: 

Churches, 

Flood  Plain  Zoning,  and 

Non-Conforming  Uses. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that 
churches  could  not  be  excluded  from 
use  districts,  but  this  was  qualified 
to  the  extent  that  if  a  church  later 
became  a  nuisance  it  was  subject 
to  nuisance  regulation.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  churches  had  off- 
street  parking  and  set-back  require- 
ments; that  there  were  all  kinds  of 
churches,  including  those  that  served 
a  larger  area  than  the  neighborhood, 
and  those  that  were  really  com- 
munity centers;  that  there  were 
those  which  were  properly  adjuncts 
of  industrial  districts  and  those  that 
were  not;  and  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  in  some  cases  to  judge  the 
proposal  for  a  specific  church  de- 
velopment on  its  merits,  rather  than 


in  advance.  (The  question  of  zoning 
by  law  vs.  zoning  by  men  was  not 
much  discussed,  but  Mr.  Shurtleff 
said,  "We  are  bound  to  do  zoning 
by  men's  determination.") 

Mr.  Shurtleff  suggested  that  zon- 
ing enabling  legislation  should  spe- 
cifically provide  for  "protection  from 
floods,"  otherwise  there  might  be 
some  doubt  about  the  power  of 
zoning  in  this  respect.  There  is 
already  some  experience  in  zoning 
tidelands,  beaches,  and  salt  marshes. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
engineering  behind  drawing  a  flood 
plain  line  had  to  be  complete;  that 
the  floods  had  to  be  real  and  re- 
curring; and  that  not  every  use 
could  be  prohibited  in  the  plain. 
If  these  precepts  were  followed, 
then  the  flood  plain  zoning  would 
probably  stand  and  be  effective. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  sub- 
division and  building  codes  were 
important  in  flood  protection.  The 
former  by  requiring  dedication  of 
land  in  the  danger  areas,  and  the 
latter  by  requiring  that  houses  be 
secured  to  their  foundations  and 
not  merely  rest  upon  them. 

Up-stream  zoning  was  also 
thought  to  be  a  developing  aspect  of 
flood  protection,  by  maintaining 
agricultural  uses  on  certain  water- 
sheds. Some  people  thought  that, 
in  order  to  be  permanent,  such 
zoning  would  need  the  help  of 
special  agricultural  tax  rates,  such 
as  were  employed  in  Philadelphia  at 
one  time,  and  of  public  efforts  to 
preserve  parks,  game  refuges,  for- 
ests, migratory  bird  fly-way  feed- 
ing grounds,  and  other  open  space 
reservations. 
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Attention  was  drawn  to  the  need 
for  watershed  or  metropolitan  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  flood  plain 
zoning,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that 
changing  upstream  run-off  rates 
changes  down-stream  flood  plain 
lines.  Levees  and  spoil  banks  cannot 
always  be  counted  upon  to  stabilize 
such  lines. 

There  was  a  down-the-middle 
split  among  those  present  as  to 
whether  a  non-conforming  business 
building  should  be  permitted  to  add 
an  additional  story,  in  view  of  a 
provision  which  prohibits  extension 
of  non-conformity. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  distinction 
would  have  to  be  made  between 
non-conforming  uses  and  non-con- 
forming structures.  Non-conforming 
uses  would  be  tolerated  but  not 
perpetuated,  and  non-conforming 
structures  could  extend  only  if  in  a 
conforming  manner. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are 
now  a  number  of  ordinances  which 
provide  for  elimination  of  non- 
conforming  uses,  but  that  there  was 
not  yet  much  experience  in  the  field. 
Arlington,  Virginia,  however,  has 
successfully  removed  hundreds  of 
billboards. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  of 
methods  of  administration.  Mr. 
Dill  made  the  very  interesting  ob- 
servation that  in  Baltimore  there 
was  a  "restricted  industrial"  dis- 
trict in  which  the  precise  determina- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  permitted 
must  wait  upon  the  approval  of  a 
site  plan.  Standards  were  set  forth 
but  greater  restrictions,  including 
additional  fences  and  screening, 
could  be  required  at  the  time  of 
plan  review  in  each  case. 

It    was    stated    that   the   police 


power  is  remarkably  flexible,  subject 
only  to  a  showing  that  safety,  order, 
peace,  quiet  or  welfare,  was  at  stake. 
At  least  it  would  seem  to  be  true 
that  the  design  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment process  is  the  cheapest  point 
at  which  to  introduce  considerations 
of  community  welfare. 

The  second  session  saw  the  in- 
troduction for  discussion  of: 

Airport  Zoning 

Architectural  and  Historical  Preserva- 
tion 

Cemeteries 
Shopping  Centers 

There  seemed  to  be  a  considerable 
variation  in  treatment  of  airport 
problems  from  jurisdiction  to  juris- 
diction. There  were  those  who  felt 
that  eminent  domain,  easements, 
and  separate  regulations  were  re- 
quired to  keep  development  out  of 
flight  paths.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of 
undeveloped  countryside,  or  at  a 
distance  from  airports,  zoning  might 
be  a  sufficient  protection.  But  where 
there  was  strong  economic  pressure 
for  increased  development,  or  where 
the  height  of  structures  was  critical 
as  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stronger 
controls  than  zoning  might  be 
necessary. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  Historical 
or  Architectural  Preservation  Areas, 
there  was  not  agreement  that  this 
was  a  planning  function.  It  was 
stated  that  "Planning  Commissions 
properly  looked  forward,  not  back- 
ward." Others  felt  that  the  plan- 
ning commission  is  best  qualified 
to  determine  public  policy  on  this 
question,  using  zoning  or  other 
tools  where  necessary. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  has 
gone  far  in  this  field.  Once  an  area 
has  been  designated,  usually  by  a 
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special  tribunal  created  for  the 
purpose,  those  qualities  which  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  are  spelled  out, 
and  a  "certificate  of  appropriate- 
ness" is  required  for  remodeling  or 
new  construction.  The  zoning  ma- 
chinery can  be  employed  to  admin- 
ister this  procedure.  It  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  to  permit  private 
ownership  and  use  to  continue, 
especially  if  large  areas  are  involved, 
and  to  get  agreement  on  specific 
intentions  before  proceeding. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  traffic 
control  could  be  a  requisite  adjunct 
of  "preservation,"  and  this  and 
similar  suggestions  seemed  to  point 
to  the  desirability  of  incorporating 
or  at  least  coordinating  with  the 
comprehensive  planning  process  ef- 
forts to  protect  important  archi- 
tectural or  historic  precincts. 

The  location  of  cemeteries  was 
thought  to  be  important  in  both 
planning  and  zoning.  Once  estab- 
lished they  are  unlikely  to  move. 
They  can  be  indicated  in  the  land 
use  as  part  of  strip  green  belts  and 
buffers,  and  permitted  only  in  those 
zones  allowing  open-type  uses. 

Crematoria,  however,  and  the 
selling  of  caskets,  and  funeral  homes, 
were  felt  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
commercial  activities.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  some  cities,  ex- 
clusive of  zoning,  no  longer  permit 


the  establishment  of  cemeteries, 
leaving  it  to  the  suburbs  or  ex-urbs 
to  solve  the  problem. 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  on 
planning  and  zoning  for  shopping 
centers.  Mr.  Dill  described  a  pro- 
cess in  Baltimore  whereby  new 
shopping  centers  were  designated 
on  the  land  use  plan  but  not  on  the 
zoning  maps.  Upon  petition,  and 
subject  to  approval  of  site  plans, 
the  area  could  then  be  zoned.  This 
raised  the  question  posed  by  land 
speculation.  The  quandary  might 
be  simply  stated  "if  we  tell  them 
where  they  ought  to  go,  they  will  be 
priced  out  of  there,  and  if  we  don't 
tell  them  where  to  go,  they  are  likely 
to  locate  so  as  to  spoil  existing 
centers  or  residential  areas  or  bal- 
anced traffic  patterns."  Urban  re- 
newal and  higher  taxes  on  com- 
mercial land  were  suggested  as 
remedies.  One  observer  button- 
holed this  reporter  after  the  meeting 
and  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  to  start  taxing  the  speculative 
increment  of  land  value. 

As  to  non-conforming  commercial 
development,  Mr.  Shurtleff  pointed 
out  that  two  cases  in  New  York 
have  tended  to  establish  a  rule 
which  might  be  stated  thus :  "Where 
the  non-conforming  use  has  a  less 
value  than  the  value  of  its  elimina- 
tion, then  the  use  can  be  eliminated." 


Maryland  Acts  on  Billboards 


The  Maryland  legislature  has 
passed  an  act  providing  for  a  set- 
back of  600  feet  from  the  right-of- 
way  of  all  outdoor  advertising  on 
the  limited-access  highways  of  the 


State.  The  prospect  of  receiving  a 
total  of  $8,300,000  under  pending 
Federal  legislation  was  a  motivating 
factor.  The  legislative  majority 
was  better  than  ten  to  one. 
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The  National  Park  Service  Resumes  the 

National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and 

Buildings 

By  JOHN  LITTLETON,  Chief,  Historic  Sites  Survey,  National  Park  Service 


After  a  lapse  of  almost  twenty 
years  the  National  Survey  of  His- 
toric Sites  and  Buildings  has  been 
reactivated  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Survey  first  begun 
in  1937,  was  discontinued  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  and 
funds  for  its  resumption  were  not 
available  until  this  present  fiscal 
year.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  MIS- 
SION 66  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

As  authorized  by  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  August  21,  1935,  (49 
Stat.  666)  the  purpose  of  the  Survey 
is  to  conduct  programs  of  study  to 
determine  which  historic  and  ar- 
cheologic  sites  and  buildings  possess 
"exceptional  value"  as  commemorat- 
ing or  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words  the 
main  function  of  the  Survey  is  to 
determine  what  sites  and  buildings 
are  of  major  significance  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  Survey  is, 
therefore,  nationwide  in  scope  and 
includes  not  only  the  United  States 
but  also  its  territories  and  island 
possessions. 

From  1937  until  its  interruption 
by  World  War  II,  substantial  prog- 
ress was  made  on  the  Survey,  but 
there  had  not  been  time  in  this  first 
phase  of  the  work  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  American  history.* 
For  instance,  much  work  remains  to 

*See  'Ten  Year's  of  Historical  Conservation  under 
the  Historic  Sites  Act,"  Planning  and  Civic  Comment, 
January,  1946. 


be  done  on  the  story  of  westward 
expansion  and  related  subjects,  as, 
the  great  trails,  military  forts  and 
posts,  ranches,  mining  towns  and 
railroads.  The  historic  sites  and 
buildings  in  the  territories  and 
island  possessions  are  a  major 
study  which  should  be  undertaken. 
Likewise  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  archeological  sites  in  the  nation, 
with  a  view  toward  determining 
those  which  may  have  exceptional 
value,  is  urgently  needed. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  in  our 
historical  and  archeological  heritage 
has  not  waned  but  has  actually 
shown  a  great  increase.  Each  year 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
bills  concerning  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  many  letters  of  inquiry  and  re- 
quests for  information  about  such 
sites  come  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  National  Survey  proposes 
now  to  carry  the  work  to  completion 
and  re-evaluate  and  bring  up  to 
date  the  work  of  the  old  Survey. 
The  time  allotted  to  this  task  is 
four  years. 

How  the  Survey  is  Conducted: 

For  convenience  of  study,  the 
entire  field  of  American  history  has 
been  divided  into  16  historical 
themes  or  periods  and  five  arche- 
ological themes.  The  themes  of 
history  cover  all  periods  from  the 
beginning  of  exploration  and  settle- 
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ment,  through  the  colonial  period, 
the  major  wars,  westward  expan- 
sion, the  development  of  natural 
resources,  etc.,  to  America  as  a 
world  power.  The  archeological 
themes  or  prehistory  studies  cover 
the  human  history  of  our  country 
from  the  earliest  known  cultures  up 
to  the  present  living  remnant,  the 
American  Indian  of  today. 

A  theme  or  period  of  history  and 
archeology  is  first  given  intensive 
and  scholarly  study.  Then  all  sites 
and  buildings  which  are  considered 
of  exceptional  importance  and  which 
fall  within  that  theme  are  inven- 
toried. The  information  is  recorded 
on  special  report  forms  for  that 
purpose.  After  preliminary  review 
those  sites  and  buildings  which 
appear  to  hold  most  promise  of  ex- 
ceptional value  are  given  intensive 
study. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  relatively 
small  number  ot  sites  and  structures 
among  the  many  that  are  known  in 
each  theme  can  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  be  "exceptional."  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  a  very 
careful  comparison  be  made  of  all 
sites  in  a  given  theme  in  order  that 
the  merits  of  each  site  may  be  fully 
determined. 

The  determination  of  national 
significance  is  a  function  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Mon- 
uments. When  a  thematic  study  is 
completed  it  is  presented  to  the 
Board  for  review  and  decision  as  to 
which  sites  within  a  theme  are  to 
be  classified  as  having  exceptional 
value. 
Criteria: 

The   measuring  stick   for   deter- 
mining which  sites  and  buildings  are 


of  outstanding  significance  or  ex- 
ceptional importance  is  based  on 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  Structures   or   sites   in   which 
the  broad   cultural,   political,   eco- 
nomic, military,  or  social  history  of 
the  Nation  is  best  exemplified,  and 
from  which  the  visitor  may  grasp 
the  larger  patterns  of  our  American 
heritage.    Such  sites  are  naturally 
the  points  or  bases  from  which  the 
broad    aspects    of   prehistoric    and 
historic  American  life  can  best  be 
presented. 

2.  Structures  or  sites  associated 
importantly  with  the  lives  of  out- 
standing historic  personages. 

3.  Structures  or  sites  associated 
with   important  events   which   are 
symbolic    of   some    great    idea    or 
ideal  of  the  American  people. 

4.  Structures  which  embody  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  an 
architectural    type    specimen,    ex- 
ceptionally valuable  for  a  study  of  a 
period    style    or    method    of    con- 
struction; or  a  notable  work  of  a 
master  builder,  designer,  or  archi- 
tect   whose    individual   genius   re- 
flected his  age. 

5.  Archeological  sites  which  have 
produced   information   of  a   major 
scientific  importance  by  revealing 
new  cultures  or  by  shedding  light 
upon    periods    of   occupation    over 
large  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Such   sites   are  those   which   have 
produced  or  which  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  data  which 
have    affected    theories,    concepts, 
and  ideas  to  a  major  degree. 

6.  All  historical  and  archeological 
sites    and   structures   in    order   to 
meet  the  standards  of  exceptional 
importance  should  have  integrity, 
a  composite  quality  derived  from 
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original  material  and  workmanship, 
original  location  and  intangible 
elements  of  feeling  and  association. 

7.  Structures  or  sites  of  recent 
historical  importance,  relating  to 
events  or  persons  within  50  years, 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  eligible  for 
consideration. 
Products  of  the  Survey: 

Among   the   end   results   of  the 
Survey  will  be  the  following: 

1.  An     authoritative     document 
identifying,    describing    and    eval- 
uating the  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings considered  to  have  exceptional 
value  as  commemorating  or  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  U.   S., 
classified  according  to  theme.   This 
document  will  include  sites  of  ex- 
ceptional value  regardless  of  owner- 
ship or  possible  future  ownership. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  historic 
and    archeological    sites    presently 
included  in  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem,   together    with    recommenda- 
tions on  proposed  additions  to  fill 
in  gaps  and  round  out  the  System. 

3.  A  special  study  of  historical 
properties  now  in  Federal  ownership. 
This  study  should  result  in  a  policy 
statement  and  a  preservation  plan 
for  the  many  historical  sites  and 
buildings  now  administered  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Areas  in  the  National 
Park   System   would   not  be   con- 
sidered. 

4.  A  series   of  reports  resulting 
from  the  intensive  studies  of  in- 
dividual sites. 

5.  A  series  of  reports  on  special 
studies  of  such  topics  as  the  historic 
trails    of   the    United    States,    the 
preservation  of  industrial  sites,  and 
the  archeological  sites  of  the  United 
States. 


Progress: 

Though  funds  were  insufficient 
for  full  scale  operation  for  this 
fiscal  year,  the  Survey  has  been 
launched  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to  organization  and  programming 
have  been  completed.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  five  historians,  especially 
selected  for  their  training  and  ex- 
perience, are  assigned,  one  to  each 
Regional  Office  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  do  the  field  work. 
The  entire  program  is  coordinated 
in  Washington  by  the  Chief,  His- 
toric Sites  Survey  in  the  Branch  of 
History,  Division  of  Interpretation. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  five 
historical  themes  and  portions  of  all 
the  archeological  themes  have  been 
programmed  for  study. 
Cooperating  Organizations 

The  Survey  is  operated  in  close 
cooperation  with  a  number  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  various 
organizations  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  historical  heritage: 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, which  is  a  co-sponsor  for  the  Sur- 
vey 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 

History 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation 

North  American  Association  of  Historic 
Sites  Public  Officials 

In  addition  the  Survey  staff  con- 
fers with  State  and  local  historical 
societies  and  benefits  from  previous 
studies  made  by  them. 

Importance  of  Historical  Sites 

Designation  of  a  site  or  building 
value  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  seek  own- 
ership of  the  property.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  already  have  in  its 
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possession  representative  sites  in  izations  and  civic  minded  groups, 
that  particular  theme.  It  may  be,  The  Federal  Government  shares  in 
also,  that  the  site  is  well  protected  this  responsibility  by  preservation 
and  administered  by  a  State  or  of  a  portion  of  this  heritage, 
patriotic  organization.  It  is  hoped,  Historic  sites  have  always  been 
however,  that  the  Survey  by  direct-  cherished  by  all  peoples  through  all 
ing  attention  to  the  significant  sites  ages.  The  places  where  great  events 
will  stimulate  the  State  and  mu-  in  our  history  occurred  stir  the 
nicipal  governments,  historical  so-  emotions  and  intensify  our  love  of 
cieties,  and  other  organizations  to  country.  They  are  an  ever  present 
offer  protection  and  preservation  inspiration,  reminding  us  of  the 
to  those  sites  which  are  in  need  of  famous  persons  and  events  that 
such  care,  and  which  are  not  under  have  made  our  American  way  of 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov-  life  possible.  In  the  time  of  deep 
ernment.  crisis  the  survival  of  our  Nation 
Historical  preservation  in  our  may  depend  upon  our  knowledge 
country,  because  of  its  wide  scope,  and  appreciation  of  the  hardships, 
necessarily  involves  the  cooperative  sacrifices,  and  ideals  of  our  fore- 
efforts  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  fathers, 
local  governments,  patriotic  organ- 

Watch  Service  Report 

The  85th  Congress  convened  for  its  Second  Session  on  January  7,  1958.  Many  bills 
of  interest  to  our  readers  introduced  in  the  1st  Session  have  been  held  over  for  final 
action  in  this  Session. 

National  Parks 

Held  over  from  1st  Session: 

H.  R.  500  (Saylor)  and  related  bills.  S.  1176  (Humphrey  et  al).    To  establish  on 

Eublic  lands  of  the  United  States  a  National  Wilderness  System.  Hearings  were  held 
efore  both  Senate  and  House  Committees.  No  action  to  date. 

H.  R.  935  (Saylor)  S.  2577  (Allott)  to  establish  Dinosaur  National  Monument  as  a 
national  park.  No  hearings  and  no  action  to  date. 

H.  R.  1145  (Hyde)  S.  77  (Beall)  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  provide  for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  a  parkway 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Passed  Senate  August  29,  1957  and  sent  to  the  House.  No 
action  in  House. 

H.  R.  3594  (Engle)  S.  846  (Anderson  et  al)  and  related  bills.  To  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  Passed  Senate  June  26,  1957. 
Hearings  held  in  1st  Session  before  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Senate  bill  ordered  reported  out  on  Jan.  30,  1958  by  House  Committee. 

S.  2183  (Murray,  Mont.)— H.  R.  7839  (Aspinall)  introduced  May  29,  1957.  Amends 
the  Act  of  Aug.  2,  1956  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Park  by  eliminating  Section  3  which  placed  annual  limitations  of  $60,000  on 
capital  improvements  and  $30,000  on  the  amount  that  could  be  spent  for  administrative 
purposes  within  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park. 

S.  2359  (Hayden)— H.  R.  8250  (Udall)  introduced  June  21  and  19,  1957.  To  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  This 
bill  would  give  national  park  status  to  the  Petrified  National  Forest  National  Monument. 
This  legislation  has  been  recommended  by  the  National  Park  Service.  It  is  deemed 
desirable  to  acquire  the  approximately  8,150  acres  of  non-federal  lands  within  the 
monument's  boundaries  by  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
park.  Referred  to  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  No  action  to  date. 
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Billboard  Control 

General  interest  in  billboard  control  in  order  to  control  advertising  along  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  several  new  bills  in  the 
2d  Session. 

H.  R.  9657  (Hale)  introduced  Jan.  7,  1958.  To  provide  for  assisting  the  States  in 
the  improvement  and  control  of  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  This  bill  is  a  revision  of  H.  R.  3977  introduced  in  the  1st 
Session.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  10055  (Fogarty)  introduced  Jan.  16,  1958.  Similar  to  H.  R.  9657  except  that 
it  offers  no  special  monetary  inducement  for  state  cooperation. 

Other  bills,  identical  with  or  closely  similar  to  the  original  Neuberger  Bill  (S.  963) 
introduced  in  the  1st  Session  are:  H.  R.  4593  (Reuss);  H.  R.  4842  (Wainwright) ;  H.  R. 
4906  (Davis);  H.  R.  5399  (Thompson);  H.  R.  5819  (Donohue);  and  H.  R.  6603  (Dorn). 
S.  3041  (Bush,  Purtell  and  Clark)  introduced  Jan.  16,  1958.  Similar  in  purpose  to 
S.  963  introduced  by  Senator  Neuberger  last  session.  Hearings  were  held  last  year  on 
S.  963  before  the  Senate  Public  Roads  Subcommittee  and  resulted  in  amendments  which 
weakened  the  bill  and  it  failed  to  clear  the  Subcommittee. 

S.  3218  (Kuchel)  introduced  Jan.  31,  1958.  Amends  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1956  by  setting  forth  as  a  national  policy  prohibition  against  erection  of  billboards  and 
other  advertising  signs  within  600  feet  of  roads  to  be  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  national 
system  of  interstate  and  defense  highways.  It  offers  an  added  one  percent  to  the  Federal 
contribution  as  incentive  to  States  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Its  provision  for  regulation  "outside  of  incorporated  municipalities"  would 
provide  no  protection  in  a  number  of  States  where  political  subdivisions  are  continuous 
and  therefore,  there  are  no  areas  not  under  some  sort  of  municipal  control. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  9288  (Saylor)  introduced  Aug.  14,  1957  and  companion  bill,  S.  944  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  3,  1957.  The  House  bill  amends  the  Act  of  Aug.  30,  1954  which 
authorized  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Potomac  River  in  order  to  substitute  a 
tunnel  at  the  Constitution  Avenue  site. 

Heldover  from  the  1st  Session  are  several  bills  which  would  authorize  amendments  to 
the  Legislative  Act  of  1956  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  extension,  reconstruc- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States  Capitol  be  in  substantial 
accord  with  scheme  B  of  the  architectural  plan  of  March  3,  1905.  These  bills  are: 
H.  R.  9238  (Reuss)  introduced  August  13,  1957;  H.  R.  8510  (Schwengel)  introduced 
Aug.  28,  1957;  H.  R.  9595  (Widnall)  introduced  Aug.  30,  1957. 

S.  2883  (Smith  of  N.  J.  et  al)  introduced  Aug.  29,  1957.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  which  prohibits  extension  of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  and  testimony  was  heard 
from  many  who  testified  against  the  proposed  changes. 

H.  R.  10482  (Broyhill)  introduced  Feb.  4,  1958.  To  create  a  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Authority  with  certain  powers  over  terminal  and  transportation  facilities  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Federal  Roads 

S.  3088  (Chavez)  introduced  Jan.  23,  1958.  Authorizes  appropriations  of  $900  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Federal  Road  Act. 
These  funds  would  be  apportioned  as  follows:  45  percent  for  primary  highway  systems; 
30  percent  for  secondary  highway  systems  and  25  percent  for  extensions  of  these  systems 
within  urban  areas.^  The  bill  would  authorize  $16  million  investment  in  roads  and  trails 
within  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

H.  R.  10210  (Smith,  Miss.)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1958.  Amends  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1956  to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  acquisitions  in 
connection  with  construction  or  improvement  of  roads  which  are  financed  from  federal 
funds.  This  measure  would  require  a  person  or  State  constructing  a  road  to  obtain  a 
written  opinion  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  proposed  construction  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  national  policy  of  preserving  for  public  use  historic  sites,  build- 
ings and  objects  of  national  significance.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  2887  (Yarborough,  et  al)— H.  R.  9511  (Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  N.  J.)  introduced 
Aug.  28,  1957.  Amends  Title  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  provide  that 

(Continued  on  p.  47) 
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Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees 

of  APCA 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  held  on 
Friday,  January  24,  1958  in  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  Washington,  D.  G,  the 
following  officers  were  reelected  for 
the  coming  year: 
HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  New  York, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
MAJ.     GEN.     U.    S.     GRANT    3o, 

Washington,  D.  G,  President 
HARLAND    BARTHOLOMEW,     Wash- 
ington, D.  G,  First  Vice-President 
TOM    WALLACE,     Louisville,    Ky., 


Second  Vice-President 
C.  F.  JACOBSEN,  Washington,  D.  G, 

Treasurer 
HARLEAN  JAMES,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Secretary 

CHARLES  A.   PHELAN,  JR.,   Execu- 
tive Director 

S.  Herbert  Hare,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  was  elected  Third  Vice-Presi- 
dent, to  succeed  Carl  Feiss  who 
resigned. 

Carl  Feiss  and  Rear  Admiral 
Neill  Phillips,  USN  Ret.,  both  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  were  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  AMERICAN 

PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  at  the  Annual 

Meeting,  Jan.  24,  1958 


PLANNING 

1.  The  Board  notes  the  increased 
interest    of   citizens'    organizations 
in  the  application  of  planning  and 
zoning  to  their  home  communities 
and  suggests  that  many  individuals 
and    groups    could    profit    by    the 
section    in    PLANNING    AND   Civic 
COMMENT    on    Citizen    Action   for 
Community  Planning. 

2.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the   importance   of   comprehensive 
planning  for  cities  and  metropolitan 
districts    without    the    sacrifice    of 
planning    agencies    in    constituent 
communities. 

3.  The    Board    points    out   that 
revised  zoning  regulations  and  maps 
can  not  achieve  their  full  signifi- 
cance until  the  basic  decisions  con- 
cerning the  objectives  of  the  com- 


munity are  determined.  When  zon- 
ing is  articulated  into  a  sound  com- 
prehensive plan  there  is  little  excuse 
for  spot  zoning.  The  Board  con- 
tinues to  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
formula  for  terminating  non-con- 
forming uses. 

4.  The  Board  points  out  that  the 
rapidly  growning  urban  populations 
are  often  less  well  served  with  parks, 
playgrounds  and  open  spaces  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  yet  the 
need  is  greater  than  most  metropoli- 
tan areas  requiring  increased  pro- 
vision for  parks  and  open  spaces.  The 
Board  deplores  the  urgent  pressures 
to  use  parks  and  parkways  for  un- 
related uses,  including  expressways, 
garage  and  parking  spaces  and 
buildings  which  do  not  serve  park 
purposes. 
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5.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the  importance  of  securing  on  plan- 
ning  commissions   throughout   the 
country,  civic    leaders    who    have 
some  knowledge  of  city  and  regional 
planning    and    who    represent    the 
public  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity without  regard  to  special 
interest  of  any  kind. 

6.  The  Board  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment   of    metropolitan    and 
regional    planning   commissions   to 
cover  county  and  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts to  the  end  that  coordinated 
comprehensive    planning    may    be 
adopted  before  the  rural  and  sub- 
urban   fringe    are   settled   without 
benefit  of  plan. 

7.  The  Board  commends  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  for 
its  authorization  of  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  appointment  of  a 
Federal     Highway    Administrator; 
but  the  Board  supports  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  which  will  provide 
protection  for  the   Interstate   De- 
fense System  of  41,000  miles  from 
distracting  billboards  and  signs,  as 
an  indispensable  safety  measure. 

8.  The  Board  suggests  that  in  the 
location  of  new  expressways  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  com- 
prehensive city  and  regional  plan- 
ning  so   that   these   facilities   will 
serve  rather  than  disrupt  existing 
patterns  of  land  use,  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  opportunity  which 
exists  in  many  communities  to  pro- 
vide for  mass  transportation  above 
ground  in  the  center  of  new  arterial 
freeways. 

9.  The   Board  continues  to  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  state  plan- 
ning and  advocates  the  use  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 


provide  a  much  needed  increase  in 
state  planning  and  to  promote  small- 
town planning  through  state  plan- 
ning agencies. 

CONSERVATION  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

1.  The   Board   continues  to  ad- 
vocate through  the  country  inte- 
grated progress  for  balanced  land 
and   water   uses.    The   Board   has 
urged  the  erection  of  appropriate 
reservoirs  and  sound  soil  conserva- 
tion programs  on  the  headwaters  of 
rivers  as  a  first  effective  step  toward 
flood  prevention,  which  may  make 
unnecessary  many  of  the  expensive 
down-stream  dams  and  jetties. 

2.  The  Board  opposes  the  build- 
ing of  any  dams,  reservoirs  or  other 
similar   works   within   or   affecting 
our  national  parks  and  monuments, 
and    urges    Congress    to    keep    in 
effect  the  Act  of  1916  and  amend- 
ments which  give  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System. 
The  Board  commends  the  Congress 
for  its  passage  of  the  Upper  Color- 
ado Basin  Project,  omitting  Echo 
Park    Dam    and    prohibiting    any 
works  erected  under  the  Act  from 
encroaching  on  any  national  park 
or  monument. 

3.  The  Board  notes  with  interest 
the  growing  number  of  citizens  co- 
ordinating watershed  councils  and 
predicts    many    beneficial    results 
which  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
outset.     The    Board   congratulates 
the  National  Watershed  Congress 
for  its  organization  of  annual  na- 
tional meetings. 

4.  The    Board    advocates    con- 
tinued protection  of  the  Watershed 
Forests  acquired  under  the  Weeks 
law  of  1911  and  warns  that  indis- 
criminate location  of  mining  claims 
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and  strip  mining  on  these  areas  may 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  acquired. 

5.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
National  Park  Service  on  progress 
in  realizing  its  Mission  66  ten-year 
plan  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  National  Park  visitors  and  pre- 
serve the  extensive  wilderness  areas 
in  the  System.    The  Board  stresses 
the  importance  of  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  following  pending  legis- 
lation: (1)  To  create  the  Dinosaur 
National    Park    to    supersede    the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument.    (2) 
To  create  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  from 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to 
Cumberland,  Md.  (3)  To  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,    Buildings   and    Monuments, 
the  National  Park  Service,  Gover- 
nor LeRoy  Collins  of  Florida  and 
the  members  of  the  Congressional 
delegation  directly  involved.    (4)  A 
provision  to  free  the  Virgin  Islands 
National    Park    from    existing    re- 
strictions   on    acquisition,    (5)    In 
presentation    of    seashore    recom- 
mendations. 

6.  The  Board  advocates  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  to  put  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations  for  recreation   in  Op- 
eration Outdoors. 

7.  The  Board  favors  an  effective 
program  for  pollution  control  of  the 
Potomac    River    and    approves    of 
many  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Wolman   Report  to 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin;  but,  in  line 
with  the  questions  raised  by  the 


Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, believes  that  the  proposal  for 
a  dam  and  large  reservoir  at  River 
Bend,  just  above  Great  Falls,  does 
not  take  into  consideration  natural 
scenic  values  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  some  35  miles  of  the 
unique  river  shore  and  canal  now 
ministered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  subject  to  the  pending 
legislation  to  create  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historic 
Park. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

1.  The  Board,  which  has  for  more 
than    thirty    years    supported    its 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  in  stressing  the  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  National 
Capital,  urges  adequate  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  the   Federal  City  and  suggests 
fifty   million   dollars   as   a   present 
minimum. 

2.  The  Board  recommends  that 
all    public    improvements    for    the 
District  of  Columbia  and  environs 
be   related    directly   to   the    Com- 
prehensive Plan. 

3.  The  Board  urges  that  funds  be 
provided  for  an  adequate  staff  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
rapidly   growing   area   and   recom- 
mends closer  working  relationships 
between  the   District  Government 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission    as    provided    in    the 
National    Capital    Planning    Com- 
mission Act  of  1952. 

4.  The  Board  welcomes  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Problems  and 
commends    the    Chairman    of   the 
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The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Philadelphia,  to  hold  its  1958  National  Citizens  Plan- 
ning Conference  on  September  3,  4  find  5,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 

Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  and  his  predecessor,  Mayor  Joseph  S. 
Clark  have  made  an  enviable  record  in  improving  Philadelphia  to 
meet  modern  demands. 

The  City  Planning  Commission,  under  G.  Holmes  Perkins,  present 
Chairman,  and  former  Chairmen,  Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.  and  Al- 
bert M.  Greenfield,  and  Edmund  N.  Bacon,  Executive  Director,  has 
put  into  effect  many  comprehensive  plans  with  the  effective  support 
of  the  Citizens  Council  on  City  Planning,  Richard  P.  Brown,  Jr., 
President,  and  Aaron  Levine,  Executive  Director. 

Dean  Perkins  has  pointed  out  that  historical  developments  around 
Independence  Hall,  Penn  Center  and  some  interesting  renewal  proj- 
ects should  prove  of  great  interest  to  those  who  attend  the  Conference. 

Independence  Hall  and  its  setting  have  been  transformed  and  this 
historic  building,  which  is  a  shrine  of  American  freedom,  now  is 
set  amid  a  spacious  Mall  which  has  been  created  from  two  solid 
blocks  of  buildings  bought  and  razed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Another  area  on  the  East  side  of  the  Hall  is  being  cleared 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Independence  National  Historical 
Park. 

Safely  guarded  at  Independence  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
cherished  relics  of  America,  the  Liberty  Bell  with  its  inscription: 

"Proclaim  Liberty  Throughout  All  the  Land  Unto  All  the  In- 
habitants Thereof.'' 
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D.  C.  Commissioners  for  bringing 
together  the  administrative  agencies 
which  operate  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Region.  The  Board 
commends  the  excellent  progress  of 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  and  urges  that  larger 
appropriations  be  made  available. 

5.  The  Board  advocates  a  suitable 
plan  for  mass  transportation,  articu- 
lated into  plans  for  the  entire  metro- 
politan area,  and  expresses  interest 
in  the  Transportation  Survey  now 
being  conducted  by  the   National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council. 

6.  The  Board  continues  to  oppose 
the  use  of  Rock  Creek  Park  and 
other  dedicated  parks  and  parkways 
for   main  traffic   highways   in  the 
Federal  City  and  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  urges  that  all  of  Wash- 
ington's   parks,    including    historic 
downtown  open  spaces,  be  protected 
from  garages  and  parking  of  cars 
and  other  unrelated  uses. 

7.  The    Board    recognizes    that 
there  is  a  pronounced  need  of  up- 
wards of  14  lanes  of  Potomac  River 
crossings    in    addition    to    existing 
facilities;  that  there  is  need  for  a 
full  program  of  approved  river  cross- 
ing structures;  that  a  six-lane  cross- 
ing   at    Constitution    Avenue    will 
introduce  more  traffic  into  the  great 
Memorials    area    than    the    street 
system   can   reasonably   accommo- 
date; that  such  a  volume  of  traffic 
would  seriously  impair  tourist  ac- 


cess to  the  great  Memorials,  and  so 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
six-lane  bridge  at  Constitution  Ave- 
nue is  not  necessary;  that  a  four- 
lane  tunnel,  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  river  crossing  structures  is  the 
most  sensible  short-  or  long-range 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  finally 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  under 
the  indefinite  and  outmoded  Act  of 
Congress  of  1954  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

8.  The  Board  urges  prompt  action 
to  complete  the  Triangle  adjoining 
the   Mall    as   developed   from   the 
L' Enfant  Plan  and  the  McMillan 
Commission  Plan  of  1901  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
of  1950. 

9.  The  Board   urges  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  complete  the 
Metropolitan    Park   System   under 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act  and   the 
early  construction  of  the  Fort  Drive. 

10.  The  Board  urges  the  District 
Commissioners  to  adopt  the  final 
Lewis    Zoning    Plan    substantially 
as    submitted    and    expresses    the 
hope  that  it  will  be  put  into  imme- 
diate effect. 

11.  The  Board  advocates  a  plan 
for  location  of  Federal  Buildings  in 
Washington  and  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  to  be  prepared  by  the  General 
Services    Administration    and    ap- 
proved   by   the    National    Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional   Capital    Regional    Planning 
Council. 
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Admiral  Neill  Phillips  Appointed  New 
Chairman,  Committee  of  100 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  announced  in 
January  that  Rear  Admiral  Neill 
Phillips,  USN  Ret.,  has  accepted 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City. 

Admiral  Phillips,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Georgetown,  is  connected  with 
the  brokerage  firm  of  Johnson, 
Kreeger  and  Hewett,  and  is  Senior 
Vice-President  of  the  Audubon 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100,  the  resignation  of  C. 
Melvin  Sharpe,  who  had  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  since 
1947,  was  accepted  with  regret  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  in  past  years  has 
been  served  successively  by  the  late 
Frederic  A.  Delano  from  1922  to 
1943;  the  late  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  Owen  J. 
Roberts  from  1943  to  1945;  by  the 
late  Hon.  Clifton  A.  Woodrum  from 
1946  to  1947  and  by  Mr.  Sharpe 
from  1947  to  date. 

The  Committee  was  organized  in 
1922  with  three  principal  objectives: 


(1)  The  working  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal area;  (2)  The  acquisition  of  all 
available  park  areas  recommended 
by  the  McMillan  Commission  in 
1901  and  of  other  areas  that  will 
protect  Rock  Creek  Park  and  will 
give  adequate  open  spaces  for  the 
greater  city;  and  (3)  The  coopera- 
tion of  all  officials  to  make  and 
maintain  the  Federal  City  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  efficient  Capital 
City.  The  Committee  issued  its 
first  report  in  1924.  At  the  outset 
the  Committee  recognized  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  Federal 
City  and  sponsored  legislation  to 
create  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  The 
Act  of  Congress  resulted  from  the 
Committee's  activity  and  there  was 
created  the  first  permanent  planning 
commission  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  National  Capital  and  its 
environs. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Com- 
mittee has  attracted  to  its  member- 
ship a  cross  section  of  the  business, 
professional  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
community. 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 

New  Members — December,  1957,  January 
and  February,  1958 


Arizona 

Mr.  John  J.  Dickmann,  Phoenix 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Jerry  L.  Taylor,  Corning 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Little  Rock 
Mr.  William  P.  Rock,  Little  Rock 


California 

Mr.  Jack  Evans,  Los  Angeles 
Senator  Fred  S.  Farr,  Carmel 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
Mr.  John  R.  Immer,  Washington 
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Florida 

Florida  Planning  and  Zoning  Assn.,  Au- 
burndale 

Illinois 

Mr.  Walter  N.  Jones,  Chicago 
Bertrand  Goldberg  Associates,  Chicago 
Mr.  John  G.  Sevcik,  Chicago 
Mr.  R.  Douglass  Cooper,  Chicago 
Mr.  Albert  Pick,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Mr.  Patrick  H.  Hoy,  Chicago 
Mr.  Herbert  Sobel,  Chicago 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Coon,  Evanston 
Mr.  John  P.  Sullivan,  Chicago 

Indiana 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Florence,  Hammond 
Mr.  J.  Edson  Lowry,  Indianapolis 

Maryland 

Mr.  A.  J.  Creshkoff,  Chevy  Chase 
Mr.  William  G.  Eward,  Baltimore 

Missouri 

Mr.  Eugene  I.  Johnson,  St.  Louis 
Community  Studies,  Inc.,  Kansas  City 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Robert  Cason,  Manchester 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque  Public  Library 

New  York 

Mr.    John    R.    Arnold,    Irvington-on- 
Hudson 

New  Jersey 
Mr.  W.  Richmond  Tracy,  Summit 


Nevada 

State  of  Nevada  Planning  Board,  Car- 
son City 

Ohio 

Mr.  William  G.  Brennan,  Kettering 
Mr.  Alexander  C.  Robinson  III,  Cleve- 
land 

Oklahoma 

Okla.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
Oklahoma  City 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Good,  HoIIidaysburg 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  Harrisburg 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Horrell,  Memphis 

Texas 

Mr.  O'Neil  Ford,  San  Antonio 
Mr.  George  F.  Harrell,  Dallas 

Virginia 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Nicklin,  Jr.,  Warrenton 
Mr.  A.  Howe  Todd,  Richmond 
Mr.  Irwin  T.  Christian,  Jr.,  Portsmouth 

Wisconsin 
Mr.  Donald  E.  HoIIister,  Mukwonago 

Canada 

Cite  de  Montreal,  Service  d'Urbanisme, 
Montreal 

Japan 

Information  Center  of  Science,  Tokyo 

USSR 

Leningradsk  Filial,  Leningrad 
Zentralnata  Biblioteka,  Moscow 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  Florida  Planning  and  Zoning 
Association  of  Auburndale,  Fla., 
with  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Jr.,  as 
Planning  Consultant,  Executive  Sec- 
retary and  Editor,  issues  a  News- 
letter, now  beginning  its  ninth  vol- 
ume, and  has  subscribers  in  36 
States. 

The  Association  was  established 
to  encourage  orderly  physical  and 
economic  development  in  the  State 
of  Florida  and  membership  is  open 
to  any  individual  or  organization 
in  or  out  of  the  State.  Members 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  cir- 
culating technical  rental  library 
which  contains  some  7,000  publica- 
tions on  planning,  zoning,  economic 
development,  parking,  traffic  and 


other  aspects  of  the  planning  field. 
The  Newsletter  reports  planning 
developments  and  technique?,  the 
growth  of  the  State  and  its  parts, 
court  cases,  results  of  research  and 
material  of  interest  to  its  members. 
Other  activities  include  an  annual 
conference  of  which  proceedings  are 
published,  the  drafting  and  promo- 
tion of  needed  literature  and  the 
stimulation  of  planning  activity  in 
the  State  and  at  local  levels. 


"Citizen  Organization  For  Com- 
munity Improvement"  is  the  title 
of  the  latest  report  from  ACTION, 
16th  in  a  series  of  "what-to-do"  and 
"how-to-do-it"  booklets  published 
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in  the  interest  of  urban  renewal  by 
the  American  Council  to  Improve 
Our  Neighborhoods,  better  known 
by  its  initials,  which  spell  ACTION. 

The  new  report  describes  and 
explains  the  most  usual  procedures 
for  effective  organization  of  citizen 
groups  in  the  growing  fight  against 
blight  being  conducted  by  America's 
cities  and  towns.  These  procedures 
are  illustrated  with  examples  re- 
ported by  the  operating  heads  of 
citizen  organizations  in  the  housing 
and  planning  fields  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Subjects  covered  in  "Citizen  Or- 
ganization for  Community  Im- 
provement" include:  "Why  Organ- 
ize?"; "What  Organizational  Form 
is  Best?";  "Enlisting  Support"; 
"The  First  Meeting";  "Commit- 
tees"; "What  About  Staff?".  Ap- 
pendices detail  by-laws  of  two  or- 
ganizations and  provide  a  chart  for 
evaluating  existing  organizations. 

Dissemination  of  this  and  earlier 
reports  is  part  of  the  continuing 
program  of  ACTION,  the  national 
citizen-supported  public  service  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  improve- 
ment of  homes,  neighborhoods  and 
communities  and  to  elimination  of 
slums  and  slum  conditions. 


Municipal  News,  the  publication 
of  the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
and  King  County,  Washington, 
states  that  1958  should  be  the  finest 
year  from  the  standpoint  of  achieve- 
ment that  the  League  has  had. 
Sixteen  standing  committees,  with 
an  enrollment  of  700  are  poised  to 
tackle  90  problems  and  projects  of 


city  and  county.  Two  large  Plan- 
ning Committees  will  study  about  a 
dozen  aspects  of  city  and  county 
planning.  A  report  on  the  Port's 
operations  is  now  being  made  by 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  consul- 
tants, who  are  also  studying  the 
Port's  capital  improvements. 

Seattle  was  rated  high  for  plan- 
ning, noise  abatement  and  traffic 
law  enforcement  in  the  recent 
Fortune  Magazine  appraisal  of  large 
cities. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council 
was  held  at  the  Baker  Hotel,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1958.  Jose  Luis  Sert,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Design  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  Harvard 
University,  was  the  guest  speaker. 


The  Metropolitan  Plan  Associa- 
tion of  the  St.  Louis  Region  an- 
nounces that  25  specialists  are  pre- 
paring a  Metro-Guide  which  will 
serve  to  clarify  and  interrelate  vital 
area-wide  development  issues.  An- 
other project  is  the  formation  of  a 
Federation  of  planning  commissions. 
A  tentative  plan  of  organization 
and  operation  has  been  approved  by 
a  Pilot  Committee.  The  Federation 
will  provide  a  useful  facility  through 
which  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  planning  Commissions  and  other 
related  community  planning  agen- 
cies on  the  metropolitan,  county  and 
community  levels,  can  cooperate 
in  activating  proposals  and  inte- 
grating improvement  projects. 


The  Regional  Plan  Association, 
Inc.  has  issued  Regional  Plan  Bulle- 
tin No.  87,  entitled:  People,  Jobs 
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and  Land,  1955-75  in  New  Jersey- 
New  York-Connecticut  Metropoli- 
tan Region.  The  bulletin  was  pre- 
pared under  the  general  supervision 
of  Henry  Fagin,  planning  director, 
and  Stanley  B.  Tankey,  senior 
planner,  and  David  Malamud,  plan- 
ner assisted  by  George  A.  Schiller, 
planning  engineer,  Roy  E.  Miller 
and  Helen  Lee,  research  consultants. 
The  findings  are  based  on  studies 
conducted  by  the  Association  in 
1956  for  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Survey  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Cohen,  project  manager  and  Max 
E.  Anderson,  assistant  project  man- 
ager, with  Ladislas  Segoe,  as  plan- 
ning consultant.  The  bulletin  re- 
ports past  trends  and  current  facts 
about  a  great  many  aspects  of  the 
region.  It  includes  new  forecasts  of 
population  and  employment  for  the 
region's  22  counties.  The  bulletin 
has  three  main  sections:  (1)  Review 
of  major  findings  presented  in  maps 
and  charts;  (2)  Two  following  chap- 
ters discuss  the  findings  in  detail; 
and  (3)  the  last  chapter  spotlights 
each  of  the  region's  22  counties  in 
turn,  highlighting  the  pertinent 


statistics  and  suggesting  the  main 
forces  at  work  which  are  likely  to 
influence  each  county's  future. 

This  is  the  87th  bulletin  of  a 
series  published  by  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  over  the  last  three 
decades  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

The  Department  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs of  Pennsylvania  has  produced 
a  motion  picture  film  on  the  dy- 
namics of  local  government.  The 
film,  "Decision  at  Laurel  Falls"  is  a 
16  mm.,  black  and  white  sound, 
28  minute  presentation.  The  film 
is  for  use  of  high  schools,  colleges, 
civic  clubs,  libraries,  service  clubs 
and  all  groups  interested  in  local 
government.  The  picture  illustrates 
the  continuing  bond  which  should 
exist  between  citizens  and  their 
representatives  whom  they  have 
entrusted  with  the  governing  of 
their  community.  The  town  of 
Laurel  Falls  is  mythical. 

The  film  is  available  free  from 
Decision  at  Laurel  Falls,  Depart- 
ment ol  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


Supreme  Court  Ruling  Seen  as  Aid  to  Road 

Protection 


Recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  holding  that  legisla- 
tures have  power  to  enact  laws  deal- 
ing with  the  beauty  and  sightliness 
of  a  community,  should  greatly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  work- 
ing for  adequate  roadside  protection 
measures,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association. 

In  the  case  of  Berman  V.  Parker, 
the  Court  declared:  "The  concept 


of  the  public  welfare  is  broad  and 
inclusive  .  .  .  The  values  it  repre- 
sents are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
aesthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  determine  that  the  community 
should  be  beautiful  as  well  as 
healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean, 
well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully 
patrolled." 
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British  National  Park  Problems 


The  British  National  Parks  Com- 
mission in  its  Eighth  Annual  Report, 
published  January  1958  relates  the 
ever-present  threats  from  many 
quarters  to  the  slender  reserves  of 
the  unspoiled  countryside. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission 
pressed  on  with  the  designation  of 
areas  of  outstanding  natural  beauty 
under  section  87  of  the  Act,  so  that 
further  areas  of  fine  landscape  can 
enjoy  the  special  protection  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Act  to  afford. 
The  first  areas  have  been  established 
— in  the  Gower  Peninsula,  in  Lleyn, 
and  the  Quantock  Hills — while  the 
Order  designating  the  Surrey  Hills 
awaits  confirmation  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 
The  Commission  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  designation  of  sections  of  the 
Dorset  Coast  and  its  hinterland, 
areas  in  Cornwall,  Cannock  Chase, 
the  Northumberland  Coast,  sections 
of  the  north  and  south  coasts  of 
Devon,  the  Sussex  Downs,  the 
Shropshire  Hills  and  the  Malvern 
Hills.  They  also  announce  that, 
when  their  programme  allows,  they 
will  consult  with  the  local  authori- 
ties about  the  designation  of  the 
North  Downs,  an  area  comprising 
the  south-east  part  of  Devon  and 
the  Blackdown  Hills  in  Somerset, 
and  the  Hampshire  Downs. 

The  designation  of  the  Brecon 
Beacons  National  Park  during  the 
year  brings  the  total  number  of 
National  Parks  up  to  ten,  covering 
about  one  eleventh  of  the  total 
area  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Report  records  a  number  of 
actions  which  the  Park  Planning 
Authorities  have  taken,  or  plan  to 


undertake,  in  the  Parks.  Although 
the  existing  Government  embargo  on 
new  capital  expenditure  has  post- 
poned, for  the  time  being,  many  of 
the  creative  projects  which  have 
been  planned,  the  Commission  is 
glad  to  note  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  has 
felt  able,  in  a  few  instances,  to  en- 
able Park  Planning  Authorities  to 
proceed  with  land  acquisition  and 
with  the  actual  work  of  tree  plant- 
ing or  car  park  construction,  so 
that  some  impetus  may  be  main- 
tained in  creative  National  Parks 
work. 

The  litter  nuisance  has  continued 
to  give  much  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Park  Planning 
Authorities.  The  Commission  has, 
in  many  ways,  brought  before  the 
public  their  maxim  "Take  your 
Litter  Home,"  but  say  that  "it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  unceasing 
and  widespread  propaganda  is  re- 
quired if  public  behavior  is  to  be 
improved.  If  people  can  be  per- 
suaded to  exercise  a  little  care  and 
thought  about  what  they  are  doing, 
this  nuisance  could  soon  be  abated. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, upon  whom  the  responsibility 
for  co-ordinating  anti-litter  measures 
has  been  placed,  will  soon  start  a 
really  vigorous  campaign."  The 
Commission  is,  however,  of  opinion 
that  when,  as  is  expected,  legislation 
dealing  with  the  litter  problem  is 
introduced  into  Parliament,  a  pro- 
vision should  be  included  making 
the  wrongful  deposit  of  litter  a 
statutory  offense.  They  have  no 
doubt  that  magistrates  would  be 
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more  vigorous  in  enforcing  statutory 
as  contrasted  with  by-law  offenses. 

The  Commission  reports  upon  a 
number  of  proposals  for  develop- 
ment  affecting   natural   beauty   in 
National  Parks  and  other  beautiful 
areas.     Some   of  these   have   been 
projects  of  great  magnitude  such  as 
the  developments  at  Milford  Haven 
where  the  Commission  has  secured 
several      safeguarding     conditions, 
which  will  help  to  mitigate,  in  some 
measure,   the   serious  effect   which 
these  large-scale  industrial  uses  must 
have  on  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  Coast  National  Park. 
The  Commission  has  been  much 
concerned  at  the  effect  which  the 
Government's   nuclear  power  pro- 
gram,    seeking     sites     in    isolated 
places  and  where  large  quantities 
of  cooling  water  must  be  at  hand, 
may  have  upon  National  Parks  or 
other  areas  recognized  as  of  high 
landscape    quality.     This    anxiety 
arises,  they  say,  "not  only  from  the 


location  of  the  stations  themselves, 
but  also  from  the  siting  of  the  large 
pylons  and  transmission  lines  nec- 
essary to  connect  the  stations  with 
centres  of  population  or  the  grid." 
The  scale  and  nature  of  such  develop- 
ment is  wholly  alien  to  the  very 
purpose  of  National  Parks,  which  is 
the  preservation  of  the  distinctive 
rural  character  of  fine  landscape  for 
the  enjoyment  and  recreation  both 
of  this  present  generation  and  of 
future  generations  of  our  people. 
It  is  held  that  the  siting  of  large- 
scale  industry  in  National  Parks 
should  be  sanctioned  only  on  over- 
riding and  inescapable  national  nec- 
cessity,  and  after  alternative  sites 
outside  National  Park  areas  have 
zealously  been  sought.  Unless  there 
is  such  proved  national  need,  there 
is  in  our  opinion  no  justification  for 
sacrifice  of  the  essential  character 
of  unspoilt  country,  which  is  itself 
a  real,  if  intangible  national  asset. 


Interstate  Compact  for  Transit  Regulation 


A  first  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  interstate  compact 
with  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  Virginia  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
legislation  which  would  erase  poli- 
tical boundaries  and  bring  into 
existence  a  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Regulation  Com- 
pact. This  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  Virginia  Senate  on  February 
27th  and  sent  to  the  House  for 
approval.  It  is  expected  that  simi- 


lar legislation  will  be  introduced  into 
the  Maryland  Legislature  and  sub- 
sequently be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  marks  an  effort  to  make  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  into  one 
single  jurisdiction  for  the  regulation 
of  transit  on  a  coordinated  basis. 
It  creates  a  unique  situation  by 
bringing  into  existence  a  utility 
regulatory  compact.  The  proposed 
legislation  goes  further  than  the 
New  York  Port  Authority  Compact 
which  owns  and  operates  certain 
transportation  facilities  but  does 
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not  exercise  the  governmental  func- 
tion of  regulation  of  privately  owned 
transit  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced in  the  Virginia  Legislature  is 
as  follows: 

To  establish  by  compact  with  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  which 
creates  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  District  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
for  the  regulation  and  planning  for  mass 
transit  by  a  single  agency  in  the  metro- 
plitan  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
prescribe  the  powers,  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission;  to  create  a  Traffic 
and  Highway  Board  as  an  advisory 
adjunct  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission;  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  title  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  of  the  Commission, 
and  for  appeal  from  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  provide  for  the  execution  of 


the  compact;  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission;  to 
provide  for  repeal,  amendment  and  ter- 
mination of  the  compact;  and  to  provide 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  compact  shall 
be  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  all  for  the 
improvement  of  transit  and  traffic  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council,  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  have  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  mass  transit  requirements 
for  the  metropolitan  district.  This 
study  will  be  available  later  this 
year.  Its  recommendations  are  not 
known  at  the  present  time. 


A  Motorist  Looks  At  Our  National  Parks 

By  Edwin  S.  Moore,  General  Manager,  California  State  Automobile 
Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


I  suppose  there  must  be  some  who 
ponder  over  the  role  which  the  AAA 
and  its  affiliated  Clubs  play  in  the 
policies  governing  our  National 
Parks  and  Forest  lands,  as  well  as 
our  state  and  local  parks.  I  suppose, 
too,  that  there  are  those  who  won- 
der what  prompts  our  interest  in 
these  governmental  functions.  It 
might  be  well  if  the  questions  were 
stated,  and  the  answers  given  so 
that  you  might  know  what  the  in- 
terests of  a  motorist's  organization 
in  this  field  are  and  what  justifica- 
tion there  is  for  such  interest. 

While  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  history 
and  background  of  the  Motor  Club 
movement,  it  would  not  seem  amiss 


to  remind  you  of  certain  underlying 
principles  governing  the  operation 
of  the  AAA  and  its  affiliated  Clubs. 
The  AAA  is  not  simply  a  non-profit 
institution,  organized  for  service  to 
its  members.  True,  it  does  provide 
its  members  with  many  personal 
services,  but  it  does  even  more — 
for  it  is  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  public  interest  in  all  fields  which 
are  related  to  motor  car  use.  We 
yield  to  no  organization  in  the 
matter  of  measuring  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  the  public 
interest  in  matters  involving  the 
public  welfare  in  behalf  of  our  five 
million  members. 

Our  interest  in  the  National  Parks 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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park  system  when  we  were  success- 
ful in  having  the  park  areas  opened 
to  the  motoring  public.  Our  views 
with  respect  to  the  part  which  our 
National  Parks  and  Monuments 
ought  to  play  in  the  American  way 
of  life  are  fairly  well  expressed  in 
the  policy  statement  on  this  subject 
adopted  by  the  AAA  Delegates  at 
the  53rd  Annual  Meeting  held  here 
in  Washington  in  September  of  last 
year.  Here  is  a  portion  of  that 
statement: 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
views  with  considerable  concern  the 
mounting  problems  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Monuments,  the  country's  most 
treasured  scenic  and  historic  sites  which 
have  come  to  be  visited  and  enjoyed  by 
nearly  fifty  million  Americans  annually. 

This  great  volume  of  use,  brought  on 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  automobile  and 
its  expanded  horizons,  accounts  for  a 
number  of  current  National  Park  problems. 

The  parks,  for  example,  are  frequently 
found  to  be  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed. The  number  of  visitors  has  risen 
from  3,000,000  in  1930  to  21,000,000  in 
1941  to  nearly  48,000,000  in  1954.  Though 
the  volume  of  visitors  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1941,  the  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel has  declined  by  24  percent.  Camp 
grounds  are  at  times  not  only  overcrowded, 
but  lacking  in  sanitary  equipment  for  the 
public.  There  are  not  enough  accommoda- 
tions, and  a  particular  shortage  exists  of 
modern  type  accommodations.  Close  ob- 
servers agree  the  present  policy  of  dealing 
with  park  concessionaires  needs  revision, 
not  only  in  so  far  as  accommodations  are 
concerned,  but  in  regard  to  deplorable, 
over-commercialized  types  of  entertain- 
ment which  should  have  no  place  within  a 
National  Park.  Many  roads  and  trails 
are  poor,  old,  and  unsafe,  requiring  atten- 
tion and  replacement.  It  is  hoped  this 
will  be  done  soon,  with  Congressional 
appropriations  finally  made  last  year. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  National  Parks  that  money 
cannot  cure.  The  AAA  believes  the  solu- 
tion is  not  that  simple  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  problem  of  funds,  there  is  an 
even  further-reaching  question  concerning 
the  basic  concept  of  these  public  lands. 

The  National  Parks  were  created  in  the 


first  instance  to  "conserve  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the 
wildlife  therein,  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations."  There 
are  now,  however,  powerful  proposals 
aimed  at  modifying  this  purpose  and  for 
using  the  Park  lands  for  far  different 
purposes.  In  some  areas  recreational  de- 
velopments already  bear  commercial  as- 
pects not  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 
In  addition,  there  is  strong  feeling  that 
in  certain  cases,  regions  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Park  System  which 
do  not  merit  such  a  status,  and  which 
should  more  properly  be  maintained  by 
the  State  as  State  Parks. 

I  should  like  to  amplify  the  policy 
statement  by  being  a  bit  more 
specific  concerning  the  basic  policies 
which  we  believe  should  govern  the 
administration  and  use  of  the  Parks. 
These  are  our  views  and  these  are 
the  things  which  we  shall  endeavor 
with  all  our  strength  to  achieve. 
First,  of  course,  is  the  belief  that 
the  preservation  of  these  great 
scenic  and  historic  areas  and  the 
uses  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  set  aside,  is  an  obligation  of 
our  Congress  and  our  people.  It 
is  in  these  sacred  areas  that  great 
events  have  taken  place,  great 
either  from  the  pages  of  history 
or  great  because  of  the  striking 
example  of  the  supreme  handiwork. 
How,  then,  do  we  preserve  these 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequately  for  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. This,  in  itself,  would  seem 
somewhat  of  a  contradiction.  Never- 
theless, we  think  it  can  be  done  and 
we  think  it  must  be  done. 

The  first  great  step  to  achieve 
this  desirable  objective,  we  believe, 
can  be  found  in  "Mission  66." 
Here,  we  think,  there  is  to  be  found 
the  basis  for  a  long  range  program 
for  the  preservation  and  appropriate 
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use  of  our  National  Parks  and 
Monuments  which  deserves  wide 
public  support. 

In  considering  the  use  to  which 
we  may  want  to  put  our  National 
Parks  and  Monuments,  we  think  it 
desirable  to  clearly  analyze  each  of 
such  uses.  Since  most  of  the  visitors 
to  these  sacred  areas  now  travel  by 
private  passenger  cars,  what  about 
our  Park  roads?  Should  there  be 
more  of  them?  And  what  kind  of 
roads  should  they  be?  Modern  free- 
ways and  4-Iane  divided  speedways, 
perhaps?  We  think  not!  We  do 
not  believe  in  criss-crossing  these 
areas  with  highways.  The  total 
mileage  in  National  Parks  and 
Monuments  should  always  be  limited 
and  their  design  and  location  should 
conform  to  the  natural  surroundings 
and  the  beauty  of  the  area  through 
which  they  pass. 

With  respect  to  roads,  trails  and 
bridges,  I  think  we  need  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  safe  and  ade- 
quate for  their  users  and  that  they 
provide  comfort  and  convenient 
access  to  those  areas  which  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  dictate  should 
be  opened  up  to  automobile  travel. 
Good  roads  are  a  present-day  ne- 
cessity, but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
mileage  of  roads  which  ought  to  be 
built  in  our  park  areas. 

Those  things  which  we  believe  to 
be  entirely  in  keeping  with  park 
functions  include  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  modern  housing  and  sanitary 
facilities.  These,  we  believe,  should 
be  provided  by  concessionaires  upon 
assurances  of  a  reasonable  return  on 
their  investments  and  assurances  of 
continued  tenure  of  operation  under 
proper  park  supervision.  There  are, 


of  course,  some  of  our  National 
Shrines  where,  because  of  the  lim- 
ited land  area  available,  adequate 
housing  and  camping  facilities  can- 
not be  constructed  thereon  without 
doing  violence  to  the  shrine  itself. 
In  such  cases,  obviously  we  should 
not  destroy  the  value  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  or  Monument  by  at- 
tempting to  construct  housing  or 
camping  facilities  within  the  area 
of  the  Park. 

The  AAA  has  definite  views  on 
the  type  of  entertainment,  or  more 
appropriately,  education,  which  we 
feel  the  Parks  should  continue  to 
provide  its  visitors.  At  the  very 
head  of  the  list  of  those  things  we 
would  want  continued  are  the  won- 
derful lectures  given  by  the  Park 
Rangers  and  the  nature  hikes  that 
are  conducted  and  the  wild  life 
demonstrations  which  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  our  National  Park 
activity.  These  things  we  believe 
to  be  important  functions  of  our 
Park  Service. 

We  want  a  sound  and  intelligent 
use  to  be  made  of  these  shrines, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  they  have  been  dedicated  in 
perpetuity  for  all  our  people.  We 
strongly  believe  that  a  great  pro- 
gram for  our  National  Parks  such 
as  is  contemplated  in  "Mission  66" 
must  also  call  for  an  intelligent 
development  of  park  facilities  at 
both  the  state  and  local  level. 

We  think  "Mission  66"  will  go  a 
long  way  to  help  us  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  the  National 
Parks  and  Monuments  were  created 
— and  we  of  the  AAA  will  do  our 
best  to  win  strong  public  support  in 
behalf  of  this  great  program. 
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PERSONALS 

W.  P.  Moll  has  taken  over  the 
position  of  District  Forester  of  the 
Valley  Forge  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Port  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Blatt  has  been  made 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks 
in  Pennsylvania,  succeeding  Mr. 
Moll  whose  title  was  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Recreation. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Harriman  and 
Robert  DiGiorgio  were  appointed 
by  Governor  Knight  to  fill  the  new 
positions  on  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission created  by  the  1957  legisla- 
ture. 

Harold  J.  Dyer,  for  many  years 
Director  of  Maine  State  Parks,  is 
joining  the  New  York  State  Park 
System  as  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Taconic  Region,  with 
headquarters  at  James  Baird  State 
Park,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 
Charles  P.  Bradford  will  serve  as 
Acting  Director  of  State  Parks  in 
Maine. 

Robert  L.  Black,  formerly  staff 
member  of  the  Missouri  Division 
of  Resources  and  Development, 
has  been  appointed  as  National 
Recreation  Association  Representa- 
tive for  the  mid-west  district  to 
succeed  Harold  Lathrop  who  be- 
came Director  of  the  Colorado  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Board  on 
January  1.  Mr.  Black  has  been  in 


community  recreation  and  related 
work  for  26  years. 

John  W.  Emmert  who  retired  on 
March  28th  from  his  position  as 
Supt.  of  Glacier  National  Park 
after  45  years  ot  government  service 
has  been  appointed  to  head  the 
state  park  organization  by  Gov. 
Smylie  of  Idaho.  In  this  post,  Mr. 
Emmert's  wealth  of  experience  will 
be  utilized  toward  the  development 
of  Idaho's  State  Park  system. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 
As  part  of  a  program  to  arouse 
public  awareness  and  support  for  a 
program  of  increased  State  park 
land  acquisition  and  development, 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation has  prepared  a  booklet 
entitled,  State  Parks  of  Michigan — 
a  Report  oj  the  Past,  a  Look  to  the 
Future.  The  publication  reviews 
the  entire  scope  of  the  Michigan 
state  parks  system  beginning  with 
the  geography  of  the  State,  the 
population,  the  need  for  recreation 
and  the  history  of  the  park  system. 
It  includes  a  list  of  areas  in  the  order 
that  they  were  acquired,  and  relates 
trends  and  policies  which  caused  the 
system  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
greatest  public  need.  Lake  frontage 
acquisition,  greater  emphasis  on 
acquiring  land  in  the  lower  penin- 
sula and  near  industrial  centers, 
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and  use  of  prison  labor  in  the  parks 
are  some  of  the  results  of  these 
policies  and  trends.  The  bases  for 
selection  as  well  as  many  other 
policies  discussed  are  of  considerable 
interest.  The  booklet  concludes 
with  descriptions  of  each  existing 
area  administered  by  the  State,  and 
descriptions  of  21  potential  parks, 
three  proposed  recreation  areas,  14 
proposed  historic  sites,  and  several 
dozen  possible  State  scenic  sites — 
all  of  which  are  recommended  for 
acquisition. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin  is  worthy  of  perusal 
by  park  people.  Reviewing  yearly 
progress  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
the  issue  discusses  the  desirability 
of  managing  wild  land  and  natural 
resources  with  restraint  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  pat- 
terns of  nature.  "Mathematics  for 
the  Billions"  highlights  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  world  population  and 
requests  the  managers  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  to  "Please  think 
hard  about  our  collective  grandson 
as  you  go  about  your  work  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  don't  deprive  him  of  wildness 
nor  of  wilderness  and  the  spiritual 
lift  of  the  primeval  forest." 

Parks  and  Recreation  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  quotes  in  the  conservation 
corner,  introductory  remarks  by  H. 
Raymond  Gregg,  Regional  Chief  of 
Interpretation,  Region  Two,  Na- 
tional Park  Service  given  before  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Park  Dis- 
tricts, Rockford,  Illinois  last  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Gregg  spoke  on  the 
profanation  of  our  lands  and  waters 
by  man.  He  said,  "It  is  not  enough 
to  assure  ourselves  that  we  have 
preserved  a  Yosemite,  a  Death 
Valley,  or  a  Quetico — Superior  Wil- 


derness. People  need  not  only 
Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame — they  also  need 
the  church  around  the  corner  and 
the  little  gray  church  in  the  dell. 
Who  can  measure  the  value  a 
hundred  years  from  now  of  a  now 
despised  native  marsh,  a  forest  big 
enough  that  you  can't  see  through, 
or  a  plot  of  the  prairie  that  never 
knew  a  plow?  ...  As  you  face  your 
own  park  system  plan  and  acquisi- 
tion problems  today,  think  what  it 
would  have  meant  in  your  commun- 
ity if  in  1850,  someone  had  the 
vision  to  invest  in  enough  land  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  while  it  was 
a  dollar  or  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  and 
even  more  importantly,  when  it  ex- 
isted in  both  abundance  and  qual- 

ity." 

"Our  Space  Standards"  by  George 
D.  Butler,  Director  of  Research, 
National  Recreation  Association, 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
Recreation.  This  subject  is  fre- 
quently of  importance  to  park  ad- 
ministrators in  their  effort  to  justify 
the  need  for  additional  acreage  or 
wider  distribution  of  areas  through- 
out a  county  or  State.  Mr.  Butler 
reviews  the  recommended  "One 
acre  of  recreation  space  for  each  one 
hundred  of  a  city  population" 
which  has  been  a  rather  widely  ac- 
cepted standard  for  some  time.  A 
similar  standard  has  been  proposed 
for  outlying  parks  for  which  the 
county,  state,  or  federal  authorities 
are  responsible.  One  regional  plan- 
ning commission  advocates  20  extra 
urban  acres  per  thousand  people  in 
the  metropolitan  region.  Mr.  Butler 
emphasizes  that  there  is  generally  a 
considerable  lag  between  these  stan- 
dards and  the  actual  acreage  which 
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is  available  for  outdoor  recreation. 
With  the  disappearance  of  nearby 
natural  open  spaces,  with  more 
traffic,  and  more  congestion  in  ur- 
ban areas,  the  need  is  becoming 
more  acute.  Mr.  Butler  concludes 
that  these  evidences  point  out  the 
desirability  of  more  adequate  stan- 
dards as  a  basis  for  sound  planning 
and  cooperative  action  which  will 
lead  to  better  living  in  tomorrow's 
world. 

MEETINGS 

The  Eighth  Annual  Connecticut 
Observation  Conference  was  held 
January  14  at  Hartford  with  Gover- 
nor Ribicoff,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, and  other  state  officials  and 
representatives  present.  Mr.  Wirth 
spoke  on  the  high  cost  of  waiting  to 
purchase  park  land.  He  mentioned 
that  early  acquisition  of  park  lands 
results  in  obtaining  the  acreage 
most  desirable  for  park  purposes, 
that  the  cost  then  is  nearly  always 
less  than  at  a  later  time,  and  that 
parks  will  never  wear  out  or  go  out 
of  fashion.  Connecticut,  he  stated, 
has  especially  important  require- 
ments for  parks  since  it  is  so  highly 
industrialized. 

George  A.  Garrett,  Chairman  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission,  spoke  on  "Pres- 
ent Programs  and  Future  Needs." 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  park 
system  beginning  in  1914  when  the 
first  area  was  acquired  and  stated 
that  the  goal  for  the  future  is  that  a 
well  equipped  park  be  located  with- 
in 25  miles  of  every  person  in  the 
State.  He  estimated  that  at  least 
$6  million  would  be  needed  in  the 
near  future  to  put  the  present  parks 
in  order,  and  $4  million  to  acquire 


acreage  for  two  more  shore  parks. 

Donald  C.  Mathews,  Director  of 
the  State  Park  and  Forest  Com- 
mission, emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  State  acquiring  two  strategi- 
cally located  shore  areas  which  had 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  Sea- 
shore Recreation  Area  Survey  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  conducted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
1955.  He  reiterated  the  need  for 
improvements  at  the  existing  shore 
areas  and  pointed  out  the  influence 
that  the  Connecticut  Turnpike  would 
have  in  increasing  attendance  at 
those  areas. 

The  Arizona  State  Parks  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  membership 
meeting  in  January  and  elected 
Dale  S.  King  of  Globe,  former 
naturalist  and  archeologist  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  as  president 
to  succeed  Robert  Japp  of  Phoenix. 
The  Association  heard  a  talk  by 
Max  Connolly,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Parks  Board  who  explained 
the  budget  of  $143,000  being  re- 
quested for  the  coming  year.  This 
amount  would  be  used  for  pilot 
projects  at  two  areas — to  begin 
restoration  work  at  the  Tubac  area 
and  to  establish  one  other  area. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  authorized  from 
$7  million  to  $12  million  as  the  ceil- 
ing for  annual  accruals  from  the 
tideland  oil  revenues  to  the  State 
Park  and  Beach  Fund,  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  adjusted 
their  system  of  priorities  to  conform 
with  that  income.  It  has  since  been 
estimated  that  the  actual  income 
from  the  oil  royalty  sources  would 
be  more  nearly  $9  million  per  year. 
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Accordingly,  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission has  requested  the  staff  to 
develop  a  new  list  of  priorities  and 
consider  a  possible  stretch-out  of  the 
five-year  plan. 

The  12,769-acre  Millerton  Lake 
National  Recreation  Area  near 
Fresno  was  transferred  to  the  State 
in  November  for  administration  by 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks. 

Colorado.  At  the  request  of  the 
Colorado  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Board,  the  Colorado  Recreation  So- 
ciety was  asked  to  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Board.  Members  appointed 
are:  Stewart  G.  Case,  Recreation 
Specialist  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, Chairman;  J.  Earl  Schlupp, 
Director  of  Recreation,  Denver; 
Ernest  P.  Romans,  Superintendent 
of  Recreation,  Englewood;  Stewart 
Richter,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Colorado  Springs;  and 
Lyle  Beaver,  Director  of  Commu- 
nity Activities,  Greeley. 

Michigan.  A  $30  million  bond 
issue  to  provide  funds  for  the  five- 
year  state  park  land  acquisition  im- 
provements program  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission. If  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Legislature,  the  proposal 
would  be  presented  to  the  public  on 
the  ballot  next  November.  It  would 
bond  the  State's  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  from  the  program 
outlined  in  the  booklet,  Five  Year 
Capital  Outlay  Program,  1958-1963, 
prepared  by  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Division.  The  Commission 
promises  to  approve  such  fees  and 
charges  as  seem  reasonable  and  these 
revenues  would  be  returned  to  the 
State  General  Fund  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing off  the  bonds. 


A  new  2,800-foot,  double  T-bar 
ski  tow  has  been  installed  in  Porcu- 
pine Mountains  State  Park.  The 
tow  will  make  possible  1,200  rides 
per  hour  and  accomplish  a  600-foot 
vertical  lift.  Claiming  to  be  "the 
best  skiing  spot  in  the  mid-west", 
the  area  has  suitable  snow  for  the 
sport  about  three  months  of  each 
year. 

Holland,  Grand  Haven,  and 
Dodge  State  Parks  each  reported 
more  than  one  million  visitors  dur- 
ing 1957.  The  state  parks  as  a 
whole  reported  just  over  17  million, 
not  quite  equaling  the  total  mark 
set  in  1955.  Campground  permits 
increased  21  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

New  Hampshire.  Two  sites  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  have  been 
purchased  by  the  State  for  public 
recreation  use  and  it  is  expected  that 
limited  accommodations  for  picnick- 
ing and  bathing  at  one  site  will  be 
available  by  summer.  The  State  is 
also  considering  linking  Echo  Lake 
and  Cathedral  Ledge  State  Parks 
by  the  purchase  of  land  between 
these  two  areas  and  then  developing 
the  one  large  park.  The  Recreation 
Division  has  also  been  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  to  acquire  four 
other  waysides  in  addition  to  the 
five  existing  ones  and  to  extend  one 
of  those  it  presently  holds. 

Dartmouth  College  has  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  cog  railway  on 
Mt.  Washington  as  well  as  20  acres 
at  the  base  station  and  the  60  acres 
and  buildings  at  the  summit.  The 
Mt.  Washington  Study  Committee 
was  set  up  to  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  the  properties  being 
operated  by  the  State  should  the 
title  be  transferred;  and  Mt.  Wash- 
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ington  Advisory  Committee  is  work- 
ing to  bring  about  improved  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  buildings 
and  litter  on  the  summit.  The 
Great  Stone  Face  in  Franconia 
Notch  State  Reservation  is 
scheduled  to  have  another  face 
lifting  soon.  The  forehead  was 
anchored  to  the  cliff  by  tie-rods  in 
1916  and  again  in  1927,  but  more 
work  is  now  necessary  to  prevent 
frost  action  from  destroying  the 
appearance  of  the  face. 

New  York.  An  amendment  to  the 
State  Conservation  Law  enacted 
last  year  provides  for  a  new  state 
park  for  Westchester  County.  Mo- 
hansic  Park  in  the  Town  of  York- 
town  will  be  split  in  April  so  that 
the  County  would  retain  400  acres, 
and  almost  650  acres  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State.  Robert  Moses, 
Chairman  of  the  State  Council  of 
Parks,  has  reported  a  proposal  to 
add  an  adjoining  150  acres  of  New 
York  City  Water  Supply  properties 
to  the  State  portion  which  would 
result  in  a  total  of  about  800  acres. 
Because  of  overcrowding,  the  county 
has  been  gradually  excluding  non- 
county  residents  from  its  facilities. 
The  addition  and  development  in 
the  new  state  park  would  help  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  the 
community  for  swimming,  picnick- 
ing, and  other  facilities  by  persons 
from  New  York  City. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  approved  by  the 
electorate  last  November  were  two 
bearing  on  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Parks.  The  amendments 
will  allow  the  State  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  isolated  parcels  of  Forest  Pre- 
serve land  (not  larger  than  10-acre 
parcels)  outside  the  Adirondack  or 


Catskill  Parks,  and  to  permit  the 
use  of  not  more  than  400  acres  of 
Forest  Preserve  land  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  hazards  on  existing 
state  highways  within  the  Forest 
Preserve. 

The  Adirondack  Museum,  a 
State-chartered,  non-profit  institu- 
tion operated  by  the  Adirondack 
Historical  Association,  was  dedi- 
cated on  Blue  Mountain  Lake  in 
the  Adirondacks  last  August.  Inter- 
preting the  theme  of  man's  relation- 
ship to  the  Adirondacks,  the  entire 
exhibit  extends  over  25  acres  and 
includes  a  log  cabin,  Adirondack 
Cottage,  railroad  station,  boat  pond, 
vehicle  buildings,  and  logging  equip- 
ment in  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing. 

South  Dakota.  Cabin  site  leases 
in  areas  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
(largely  on  federally  constructed 
reservoirs)  have  been  raised  to  $25 
per  year  in  a  recent  action  of  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission. 
This  is  in  line  with  charges  made 
for  cabin  sites  in  nearby  States. 

National  Guard  Units  plan  to 
occupy  sites  in  some  of  the  state 
parks  next  summer  to  obtain  train- 
ing in  construction  by  building 
roads  and  bridges.  They  will  re- 
place personnel  and  equipment  of 
the  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Depart- 
ment on  a  number  of  small  projects. 

The  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Com- 
mission approved  a  proposal  by  L. 
L.  Lillibridge,  President  of  the  South 
Dakota  Parks  Association  to  author- 
ize the  park  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment to  prepare  a  long-range 
plan  for  state  and  other  types  of 
park  development.  The  policies 
which  the  Association  requested  the 
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Commission  to  incorporate  in  such 
a  study  included  definitions  of  vari- 
ous size  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
definitions  of  responsibility  by  the 
various  units  of  government,  estab- 
lishment of  rigid  suitability  stand- 
ards, need  for  financial  support,  and 
need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  parties  involved 
under  cooperative  agreements.  The 
Association  further  requested  that 
professional  park  planners  draw  up 
the  development  master  plans. 

Tennessee.  New  facilities  are  be- 
ing prepared  in  several  state  parks 
for  the  coming  tourist  season.  The 
30-room  Paris  Landing  State  Park 
Inn  is  being  expanded  to  60  rooms. 
A  $40,000  museum  is  going  up  at 
Reelfoot  Lake  State  Park,  and  will 
house  artifacts  from  Chickasaw 
Indian  burial  mounds  in  the  vicinity. 
Approval  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  Building  Association  for  the 
construction  of  an  administration 
building  at  the  entrance  to  the 
"Chuckalissa"  Indian  village  being 
reconstructed  at  T.  O.  Fuller  State 
Park.  The  building  will  include  an 
apartment  for  the  archeologist  and 
a  lecture  hall  seating  60  persons. 

When  Mayor  Edmund  Orgill  of 
Memphis  teed  off  at  the  new  golf 
course  at  T.  O.  Fuller  State  Park 
recently,  he  officially  opened  it  to 
public  use.  The  city  leased  100 
acres  from  the  State  for  a  golf 


course    for    colored    citizens. 

Texas.  Monahans  Sandhills  State 
Park  was  opened  to  visitors  formally 
late  last  year.  Half  of  the  museum 
building  was  opened  and  contained 
an  outstanding  exhibit  of  Navajo 
sand  painting.  The  entrance  gate 
has  a  coin-operated  turnstyle  mech- 
anism which  opens  the  gate  to  a  car 
when  any  combination  of  50  cents  in 
coins  is  deposited. 

A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  State  Parks  Board 
to  acquire  the  Hueco  Tanks  area 
near  El  Paso.  The  area  is  noted  for 
its  large  depressions  in  the  rock  in 
which  water  is  stored,  and  this 
availability  of  water  in  an  arid  sec- 
tion led  to  a  number  of  historic 
events. 

Canada.  The  Province  of  British 
Columbia  has  placed  a  map  re- 
serve on  11,000  miles  of  Crown- 
owned  coastline  for  recreational  use 
if  needed.  This  means  that  the 
Lands  Department  must  get  per- 
mission from  the  Minister  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Conservation  before  dis- 
posal of  any  land.  The  Govern- 
ment has  indicated  it  plans  to 
establish  campsites  and  small  boat 
anchorages  at  many  places.  The 
reserve  order  is  hearalded  by  con- 
servation groups  since  it  will  prevent 
the  spoilage  of  ideal  recreation  sites 
by  companies  logging  to  the  water's 
edge  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 


1958 
38TH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS 

OCTOBER  6,  7,  8  AND  9 

An  excellent  program  for  the  38th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  is  being  prepared  by  the  Program  Committee, 
with  Kermit  McKeever,  Chairman,  Elbert  Cox,  Va.,  V.  W.  Flickinger,  O., 
W.  P.  Moll,  Pa.,  and  Thomas  J.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Ky.  The  Conference  will  be  held 
at  the  new  Blackwater  Lodge,  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park,  West  Virginia. 
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NCSP  Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of 

Directors 


The  Officers  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  met  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  23,  1958.  Those 
present  were:  President  Kenneth  R. 
Cougill,  Vice-President  Arthur  C. 
Elmer;  Vice-President  Ben  Thomp- 
son; Harlean  James,  Executive  Sec- 
retary; and  the  following  members 
of  the  Board:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
C.  H.  Armstrong,  Charles  W.  Bou- 
tin, Harold  J.  Dyer,  James  F. 
Evans,  Earl  P.  Hanson,  U.  W.  Hella, 
Clinton  G.  Johnson,  Joseph  F. 
Kaylor,  Kermit  McKeever,  Perry 
H.  Merrill,  Frank  D.  Quinn,  Lee  C. 
Robinson,  Conrad  L.  Wirth 
and  Dora  A.  Padgett,  Editor. 
Present  as  guests  were  Charles  A. 


Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
APCA,  Sidney  Kennedy,  Evan 
Haynes  and  Ira  B.  Lykes  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Board 
was  entertained  at  lunch  at  the 
Lafayette  Hotel. 

Discussion  of  the  preliminary 
program  tor  the  1958  meeting  at  the 
new  Blackwater  Falls  Lodge,  Black- 
water  Falls  State  Park,  West  Vir- 
ginia followed  the  report  of  Mr. 
McKeever  for  the  Program  Com- 
mittee. The  Report  of  the  Member- 
ship Chairman,  Mr.  Hanson,  in- 
dicated 174  new  members  for  1957, 
with  Texas  leading  with  37  new 
members;  in  second  place  California 
27,  and  in  the  third  place  Michigan  16. 


National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

New  Members — December  1957,  January 

and  February  1958 


Colorado 

Colorado    State    Park    &     Recreation 
Board,  Denver 

Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  Durell,  Falmouth 
Worcester     Natural     History     Society, 
Worcester 

Michigan 

Mr.  W.  R.  Woodfill,  Mackinac  Island 
Mr.  Carl  Nordberg,  Mackinac  Island 


Mr.     Reynolds    Schneider,     Mackinaw 

City 
Nebraska 

Mr.  John  Kawamoto,  Omaha 
Oklahoma 

Mr.  R.  J.  Edward,  Oklahoma  City 
Texas 

Mr.  K.  J.  Urbanousky,  Lubbock 
Canada 

Metropolitan  Parks  Dept.,  Toronto 


WATCH  SERVICE  REPORT— Federal  Roads— (Continued  from  p.  27) 

no  land  shall  be  acquired  or  taken  for  highway  purposes  within  national  historic  parks 
and  sites  as  established  or  designated  under  the  Act  of  Aug.  21,  1935,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  No 
action  to  date. 

S.  3414  (Gore)  introduced  March  6,  1958.  A  Bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  approved  June  29,  1956,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
continuing  the  construction  of  highways.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
On  March  14,  the  Committee  in  executive  session  reported  this  bill  favorably  with  amend- 
ments. A  major  provision  of  the  bill  would  authorize  acquisition  of  billboard  advertising 
rights  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  interstate  system,  and  encourage  States  to  develop 
regulations  concerning  billboard  advertising  along  the  interstate  system. 
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Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  has  passed 
an  architectural  control  ordinance  to 
protect  the  city's  "Historic  Old  Town" 
zone.  The  law  requires  that  applicants 
for  building  permits  for  new  construc- 
tion, alterations,  or  additions  affecting 
the  exterior  appearance  of  any  of  the 
buildings  in  the  zone  must  have  plans 
approved  by  the  board  of  adjustment. 
A  building  permit  will  be  issued  only  if 
the  architectural  style,  design,  arrange- 
ments, location,  and  materials  to  be 
used  are  harmonious  with  the  features 
of  other  structures  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  and  if  they  are  compli- 
mentary to  the  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  the  "Historic  Old  Town"  area. 


The  International  Congress  for  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  will  hold  its 
1958  meeting  at  Liege,  Belgium,  August 
31  to  September  6,  1958  on  the  theme 
"Planning  and  Housing  Problems  in 
the  Region."  An  exhibition  —  Man  in 
the  Region,  in  the  City,  in  the  Home, 
will  be  organized  at  Liege  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  covered  in  the  reports. 
During  the  Congress  local  and  regional 
visits  will  be  organized  and  on  the  7th 
of  September  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Brussels  and  in  particular  the 
Town  Planning  Pavilion  will  be  visited. 
From  the  8th  to  the  13th  of  September  a 
post-Congress  tour  will  cover  several 
regions  in  Belgium.  Delegates  are  re- 
quested to  register  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  Local  Secretariat  of  the  Con- 
gress, En  Feronstree  129,  Liege,  Bel- 
gium. The  headquarters  of  the  Federa- 
tion are  Laan  Copes  van  Cattenburch 
123,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 


The  Danish  Information  Service 
which  issues  releases  on  News  of  Den- 
mark points  out  in  connection  with  the 
current  controversy  over  billboards  on 
the  new  American  interstate  highways 
that  billboards  have  been  outlawed  in 
Denmark  for  the  last  20  years.  The 
Danish  Law  of  1937  states:  "Every  kind 
of  billboard  outside  of  streets,  roads  and 


plazas  in  cities  and  city  developments 
is  prohibited.  An  exception  are  bill- 
boards concerning  vocation  or  business 
in  the  premises  where  the  billboards 
are  found.  The  present  billboards  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  above  stipulation 
must  be  removed  without  public  ex- 
pense within  a  year  after  the  law  has 
come  into  operation. 


Robie  House,  one  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  earliest  (1906)  and  most  fa- 
mous buildings  has  been  saved  from 
threatened  demolition  by  William  Zeck- 
endorf,  who  through  his  firm,  Webb  and 
Knapp,  Inc.,  will  buy  the  house  for 
$125,000  and  use  it  as  an  office  during 
the  $20  million  Hyde  Park  urban  re- 
newal project.  After  this,  the  house  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 


An  Alabama  cavern,  named  Russell 
Cave,  which  holds  long  buried  secrets  of 
the  Stone  Age,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  national 
archeological  monument  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society.  In  announc- 
ing the  gift,  the  Society  revealed  that 
the  scientists  now  have  evidence  that 
the  cave  was  inhabited  9000  years  ago. 
This  is  farther  back  into  time  than 
previous  evidence  had  shown.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety for  its  generous  and  far-sighted 
offer.  The  Cave  will  be  established  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Cave  is  in  northeastern  Alabama 
and  is  the  oldest  known  home  of  early 
man  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 
The  gift  includes  a  262-acre  farm,  where 
the  huge  limestone  cave  is  located  in  a 
cliffside.  The  Society  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  have  carried  out  ex- 
cavations for  over  two  seasons.  Charcoal 
taken  from  a  hearth  23  feet  down  has 
been  dated  by  radioactivity  tests  and 
shown  to  be  9020  years  old.  This  puts 
occupancy  well  within  the  era  of  Early 
Man.  An  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  de- 
scribes some  of  the  latest  finds  in  the 
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cave.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  dis- 
coveries was  the  skeleton  of  a  Stone  Age 
Man  who  lived  around  1000  B.  C.  The 
man  had  met  a  violent  death.  Near  his 
backbone  lay  a  spear  chipped  from  white 
quartz.  It  had  been  driven  into  his  body 
from  behind.  Scientists  also  found  an- 
other skeleton  —  that  of  a  baby.  Layer 
by  layer  the  excavators  have  un- 
covered bones,  tools,  weapons,  and 
ashes  from  long  dead  fires  which  form 
a  unique  record  of  early  life  on  this 
continent. 


The  National  Health  Council  has 
announced  that  the  1958  National 
Health  Forum  will  feature  Urban 
Sprawl  and  Health.  The  Forum  will 
discuss  "Our  Changing  Communities", 
"Cities  and  Suburbs:  Case  Histories", 
and  "Impact  of  Urban  Sprawl  on 
Specific  Health  Fields".  Urban  sprawl, 
states  the  announcement,  is  changing 
the  face  of  America.  Cities  spill  into 
suburbs;  rural  areas  change;  core  cities 
have  new  problems.  Health  is  affected 
by  the  work  of  all  planners.  The  1958 
Forum  will  explore  the  problems  and 
seek  ways  to  work  and  plan  together  for 
the  people's  health.  The  Forum  will  be 
held  March  18-20,  1958  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  theme  of  National  Recreation 
Month,  June,  1958,  will  be  "It's  your 
leisure  —  make  the  most  of  it,"  an- 
nounces Joseph  Prendergast,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  sponsor  of  this  annual  ob- 
servance. 

The  theme  was  selected,  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast said,  because  recent  surveys 
indicate  that  most  Americans  eventually 
will  spend  more  hours  of  their  lives  in 
leisure  time  pursuits  than  in  paid  jobs. 

"The  way  in  which  we  use  our 
leisure,"  Mr.  Prendergast  said,  "may 
well  determine  the  future  moral  and 
intellectual  stamina  as  well  as  the 
physical  fitness  of  America." 

"Also,"  he  continued,  "expenditures 
connected  with  recreation  now  total 
approximately  $13,844,000,000  a  year— 
a  major  prop  to  our  economy." 


Purpose  of  the  month-long  series  of 
proposed  events  is  to  offer  Americans  of 
all  ages  new  and  constructive  ideas  for 
the  use  of  leisure  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  many  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion available  in  their  own  communities 


Cited  as  winners  in  the  1957  All- 
America  Cities  contest  sponsored  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  Loofe 
Magazine  were  Albuquerque,  N.  M.; 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  Galesburg,  III.; 
Ketchikan,AIaska;Miami-DadeCounty, 
Fla.;  Middletown,  Ohio;  Neosho,  Mo.; 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  and  Yankton,  S.  D. 

This  contest  started  in  1949  when 
the  National  Municipal  League  held 
its  National  Conference  on  Govern- 
ment in  St.  Paul,  when  League  officials 
were  approached  by  a  local  news- 
paper reporter  to  name  11  winning 
cities  to  an  all-America  team.  Thus, 
what  began  as  an  off-the-cuff  award, 
has  become  an  annual  national  contest 
highlighting  the  success  of  U.  S.  com- 
munities in  solving  civic  or  govern- 
mental problems  through  citizen  action. 
Yearly  about  75  to  100  communities 
compete  in  the  event. 


Mr.  Henry  Brooke,  British  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  has 
approved  in  principle  the  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  the  area  around  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  which  was  submitted 
by  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  to 
him  as  an  amendment  to  the  London 
Development  Plan. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  City  Corpora- 
tion was  basically  that  prepared  by  Sir 
William  Holford,  at  the  request  of  the 
City  Corporation. 

At  an  inquiry,  which  opened  on  July 
15,  1957,  there  was  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  main  principles  of  the 
scheme.  These  were  that  St.  Paul's 
would  be  enhanced,  and  its  character 
emphasized,  by  a  contrasting  setting, 
the  style  of  which  was  not  self-con- 
scious or  imitative;  that  the  setting 
should  afford  a  succession  of  viewpoints 
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rather  than  create  a  formal  enclosure, 
the  scheme  accordingly  being  based  on 
a  system  of  related  open  spaces;  that  the 
layout  should  be  rectangular  with  the 
axis  of  the  Cathedral;  and  that  a  varied 
skyline  would  naturally  and  desirably 
follow  from  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  scheme. 


A  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies  has  been  established  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  undertake  a  unique  program  of  re- 
search on  the  physical  form  of  cities. 

"The  central  purpose  of  this  new 
Center,"  said  Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton, 
acting  president  of  M.I.T.,  in  announc- 
ing its  establishment,  "will  be  to  try  to 
determine  what  the  physical  form  of  the 
metropolitan  region  of  the  future  should 
be  and  what  we  can  do  to  bring  it  about. 

"The  present  problems  of  our  great 
urban  areas  are  already  grave,"  said 
Dr.  Stratton,  "and  they  will  become 
even  more  serious  in  the  next  ten  to 
twenty  years.  Yet  we  at  M.I.T.  are 
convinced  that  the  war  against  blight, 
congestion,  and  malfunction  cannot  be 
successfully  fought  with  weapons  of  a 
bygone  era.  We  need  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach." 

The  new  approach  at  M.I.T.  will 
include  the  use  of  some  of  the  sophisti- 
cated mathematical  methods  —  such  as 
network  theory  and  information  theory 
—  which  have  been  pioneered  at  M.I.T. 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  electrical 
engineering.  These  mathematical  tech- 
niques provide  the  operating  logic  for 
such  complex  machines  as  giant  digital 
computers,  and  the  M.I.T.  men  think 
they  may  prove  equally  useful  in  pro- 
viding an  understanding  of  the  way 
various  factors  affect  the  growth  of 
cities. 

The  research  will  also  use  M.I.T.'s 
I.B.M.-704  computer  in  exploring  theo- 
retical models  of  possible  urban  forms. 
The  computer,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  versatile  at  any  educational  in- 
stitution in  the  country,  may  be  used 


to  study  various  alternatives  for  the 
movement  of  goods  or  of  people,  or  to 
simulate  various  patterns  of  growth  or 
of  land  use. 

Such  a  program  would  represent  the 
first  large-scale  attempt  to  use  comput- 
ing techniques  to  study  the  dynamics  of 
urban  development. 

The  M.I.T.  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  will  also  give  special 
emphasis  in  its  research  to  the  tech- 
nological factors  which  affect  the  form 
of  the  city.  It  will  consider  such  things 
as  possible  innovations  in  the  field  of 
transportation  and  the  future  changes 
that  may  result  from  the  development 
of  automatic  processes. 

It  is  logical  that  this  new  Center  for 
urban  research  should  be  established  at 
M.I.T.  for  many  of  the  forces  that  are 
shaping  our  cities  are  in  large  measure 
technological.  M.I.T.  not  only  has  the 
second  oldest  city  planning  program  in 
the  U.  S.  but  it  has  trained  more  city 
planners  than  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

With  support  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  M.I.T.  is  already  doing 
pioneering  research  on  the  perceptual 
form  of  the  city.  The  object  of  this  re- 
search is  to  determine  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  "look"  of  our  cities  and  what 
the  M.I.T.  researchers  call  "the  ab- 
sence of  delight  in  urban  living." 

It  is  expected  that  the  results  of  this 
study  will  provide  the  first  solid  in- 
formation on  the  psychological  orienta- 
tion of  the  individual  to  his  city. 

The  M.I.T.  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  will  be  part  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning  at 
M.I.T.  and  represents  an  expansion  of 
previous  research  in  the  former  section 
for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. Dr.  Lloyd  Rodwin,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  City 
and  Regional  Planning  department  at 
M.I.T.  since  1946  and  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  land  use,  has  been  appointed 
director. 
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The  School  of  Architecture  and 
Design  oj  Yale  University  has  an- 
nounced a  graduate  program  in 
City  Planning  for  the  academic  year 
1958-59,  two  new  fellowships  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500  each  (inclusive 
of  tuition),  offered  to  graduates  of 
educational  institutions  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  in  addition  to  the 
fellowships  and  tuition  scholarships 
currently  awarded.  Projects  under- 
taken by  the  recipients  may  form 
part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  City  Planning, 
a  program  normally  of  two  years' 
duration.  One  of  the  fellowships  is 
in  Civic  Design,  the  other  for  Re- 
search in  Urban  Regional  Planning. 

For  the  nineteenth  season,  the 
National  Capital  Parks  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  offers,  from  March  22 
through  April  26  on  Saturdays  a 
Junior  Naturalist  Training  Course 
for  pupils  in  the  5th,  6th  or  7th 
grades.  Uniformed  members  of  the 
Naturalist  staff  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  conduct  the  course, 
assisted  by  bird  walks  by  trained 
volunteer  leaders.  The  two  indoor 
meetings  include  colorful  demon- 
strations, illustrated  talks  and  mo- 
tion pictures.  The  field  trips  take 
the  children  into  many  interesting 
parks.  Each  child  has  a  permanent 
record  book  which  includes  work 
sheets  and  materials  distributed  at 
the  two  indoor  meetings.  A  gradua- 
tion exercise  known  as  "Awards 
Night"  will  be  held  on  Friday 
evening,  May  23,  at  which  time 
certificates  will  be  presented.  There 


is  no  tuition  fee.  The  Course  is 
given  as  a  public  service  by  the 
National  Capital  Parks. 

Applications  for  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation  graduate  fellowships  in 
the  field  of  city  planning  and  urban 
renewal  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  1958  fall  term,  James  C.  Worthy, 
president  of  the  Foundation,  has 
announced. 

The  Foundation  awards  five  two- 
year  fellowships  a  year  in  graduate 
schools  of  city  planning  that  pro- 
vide a  two-year  program  leading  to 
a  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  to  the 
student,  schools  attended  by  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  Fellowship 
holders  receive  an  unrestricted  grant 
of  $1,000  per  year  during  the  period 
the  student  is  in  residence. 

Applications  for  the  five  fellow- 
ships to  be  granted  next  fall  must 
be  in  by  February  15th.  Announce- 
ment of  the  winners  of  the  1958 
grants  will  be  made  on  March  15th, 
Mr.  Worthy  said. 

Selection  of  candidates  to  receive 
this  year's  fellowships  will  be  made 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Edwin 
S.  Burdell,  President  of  the  Cooper 
Union  for  Advancement  of  Science 
and  Art;  Martin  Meyerson,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Council 
To  Improve  Our  Neighborhoods,  and 
Dennis  O'Harrow,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the 
Foundation  Fellowship  program. 
Through  these  grants  The  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  trained  personnel 
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into  the  field  of  urban  renewal  and 
city  planning. 

Administration  of  the  program 
is  handled  by  The  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Council  To  Improve  Our 
Neighborhoods  and  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

The  fifth  annual  summer  Institute 
on  Historical  and  Archival  Manage- 
ment will  be  offered  by  Radcliffe 
College,  with  the  co-sponsorship  of 
the  Department  of  History  of  Har- 
vard University,  during  the  six  weeks, 
June  23  through  August  1,  1958. 

Lester  J.  Cappon,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Early  American  History 
and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Archival  Consultant, 
Colonial  Wiliiamsburg,  will  again 
direct  the  course. 

Designed  for  college  graduates 
who  are  interested  in  a  career  in 
archival,  museum  and  historical 


society  work,  the  course  is  also 
open  to  employees  of  institutions 
in  these  related  fields. 

Students  will  devote  full  time  to 
the  study  of  archival  and  historical 
resources  and  their  relation  to  the 
interpretation  of  history;  and  they 
will  visit  representative  manuscript 
and  archival  depositories,  historical 
societies,  museums,  and  historic 
sites  and  buildings  in  the  area  of 
greater  Boston.  The  staff  will  con- 
sist of  eighteen  or  more  experts  in 
these  fields. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  fifteen, 
and  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminar. 
Those  completing  the  course  satis- 
factorily will  receive  a  certificate 
signed  by  President  W.  K.  Jordan 
of  Radcliffe  and  Dr.  Cappon. 

Two  full-tuition  scholarships  of 
$200  each  are  available.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute, 
10  Garden  Street,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 


Territorial  Planning  Office  for  Hawaii 


A  rather  unique  assignment  was 
recently  completed  for  the  Economic 
Planning  and  Coordination  Author- 
ity of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates. Basically,  this  was  an  analy- 
sis of  the  land-use  problems  of  the 
territory,  of  the  information  at 
hand  to  use  in  analyzing  them  and 
of  measures  required  to  bring  about 
a  better  land-use  pattern.  One  of 
its  more  immediate  results  has  been 
the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing 
a  Territorial  Planning  Office  for 
Hawaii.  This  law  was  signed  by 
Governor  King  last  year. 

While  Hawaii  has  managed  its 
use  of  land  with  as  much,  il  not  more, 


intelligence  than  most  areas,  there 
are  obvious  difficulties  and  problems 
such  as  an  over-concentration  of 
military  and  civilian  activity  bring- 
ing urban  expansion  conflicts,  prob- 
lems of  preserving  land  for  agricul- 
tural use,  problems  of  protecting 
scenic  values  and  problems  in  con- 
nection with  military  land  uses. 

More  is  probably  known  about 
the  land  in  Hawaii  than  in  most  of 
our  States,  but  there  are  significant 
voids  in  basic  data  to  be  filled. 
The  report  recommends  preparation 
of  an  over-all  territorial  land  use 
plan,  the  plan  to  be  put  into  effect 
by  means  of  coordinated  zoning 
regulations  enacted  by  each  county. 
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Hawaii  does  not  have  any  cities; 
the  county  is  the  only  form  of  local 
government. 

The  new  Territorial  Planning 
Act  provides  for  a  director  of 
Territorial  Planning,  who  is  to  pre- 
pare a  long-range  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  territory.  His  office  may 
furnish  planning  assistance  to  in- 
dividual counties.  The  director  is 
to  work  very  closely  with  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  prepare  a  capital 
budget  for  the  entire  territory.  He 
is  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
tourist  industry  and  is  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  six  special  prob- 
lems affecting  development  of  the 
Islands.  An  initial  appropriation  of 


$250,000  is  made  for  territorial 
planning  together  with  an  additional 
fund  of  $300,000  to  assist  in  com- 
pletion of  projects  of  importance  to 
the  development  of  the  Islands. 

The  new  Territorial  Planning  Act 
will  enable  the  broadest  possible 
approach  to  be  made  of  the  planning 
problems  of  the  entire  territory. 
Since  the  territory  constitutes  a 
complete  region  in  itself,  the  results 
of  this  broad  approach  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  members  of  the 
planning  profession  and  particu- 
larly those  who  have  insisted  for 
many  years,  and  rightly  so,  that  this 
is  the  only  proper  approach  to  plan- 
ning and  development  problems. 


William  E.  Finley  Named  Director  for  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Harland  Bartholomew,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  E.  Finley, 
now  a  lecturer  in  city  planning  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
Director,  to  take  effect  April  1,  1958. 
He  will  replace  John  Nolen  who  has 
been  with  the  Commission  for 
twenty-eight  years,  many  of  them 
as  Director.  Mr.  Nolen  has  been 
offered  an  assignment  as  Associate 
Director,  in  charge  of  the  central 
area  study,  which  is  an  effort  to 
bring  up  to  date  a  long-range  plan 
for  central  Washington,  including 
the  location  of  new  Federal  building 
sites  and  the  special  problems  of 
the  downtown  business  district. 
According  to  a  statement  of  the 
Executive  Committee:  "Because  of 
Mr.  Nolen's  many  years  of  devoted 


service  to  this  work,  the  Commission 
is  desirous  of  retaining  Mr.  Nolen's 
services  in  such  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve his  professional  status  as  city 
planner  and  for  the  Commission  to 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  services." 

Mr.  Finley,  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1949.  Be- 
tween 1951  and  1956  he  was  plan- 
ning director  for  Richmond,  Cali- 
fornia. Since  then  he  has  directed 
the  expansion  of  the  rural  town  of 
Ravenswood,  West  Virginia,  into 
an  industrial  unit  of  20,000  at  the 
site  of  the  new  Kaiser  aluminum 
works  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  when 
organized  35  years  ago,  undertook 
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as  its  first  major  task  the  securing 
of  the  first  permanent  planning 
commission  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
With  the  close  cooperation  of  pro- 
fessional and  civic  associations,  the 
Congressional  Act  of  1926  set  up 
the  planning  commission.  The  Com- 
mission has  served  the  Federal  City 
well  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  in- 
adequate funds. 

To  Mr.  Finley  the  Association 
extends  its  best  wishes  and  continued 
cooperation  to  guide  the  develop- 
ment of  our  capital  city,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Founders  on  monu- 
mental lines.  The  Association  hopes 
that  Mr.  Nolen  will  remain  with  the 
Commission  in  a  position  of  leader- 


ship for  planning  the  central  area. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
National  Citizens  Planning  Con- 
ference of  the  Association,  held  in 
Washington  in  1956,  citations  for 
service  were  conferred  by  General 
Grant,  our  President,  on  Mr.  Nolen 
and  Charles  Eliot  2nd,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Planning  Commission. 

Washington  is  fortunate  in  its 
planning  commission.  There  are 
prescribed  qualifications  for  all  five 
Presidential  appointees.  With  an 
augmented  staff  and  increased  ap- 
propriations, Washington  may  yet 
become  the  best  planned  capital  in 
the  world. 


Meetings 


Feb.  28,  Mar.  1  &  2,  22nd  Annual 
Convention,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Statler  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

March,  3-5,  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference,  Sheraton- Jeffer- 
son Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  17-Oct.  19,  World's  Fair, 
Brussels,  Belgium 

April  27-30,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  13-16,  Conference  of  State 
Planning  Agencies,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

May  18-24,  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  18-22,  ASPO,  Statler  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  22-23,  Nat.  Housing  Confer- 
ence, Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


June  30-JuIy  2,  ASLA,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

July  2-4,  International  Federation 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Hotel 
Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  7-11,  AIA,  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Aug.  31-Sept.6,  International  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Confer- 
ence, Liege,  Belgium. 

Sept.  3-5,  APCA,  Philadelphia, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  2,  Watershed  Con- 
ference, Dallas,  Tex. 

Oct.  6-9,  NCSP,  Blackwater  Falls 
State  Park,  West  Va. 

Oct.  12-16,  AIPE,  New  Orleans. 

Oct.  27-30,  Am.  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Oct.  25-29,  AIP,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED  (1870-1957) 


The  dean  of  landscape  architects, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  died  at  the 
age  of  87  at  Malibu,  California,  on 
December  25,  1957.  No  other  in- 
dividual has  left  a  greater  mark  in 
the  park  and  planning  fields.  For 
nearly  two  generations  he  has  been 
the  outstanding  landscape  architect 
of  the  United  States  and  has  left  in- 
numerable monuments  to  his  emi- 
nence both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Olmsted  maintained  a  long 
association  with  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  his  membership 
card  in  the  Association  is  dated  1903, 
actually  one  year  before  the  estab- 
blishment  of  the  Association.  He 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  ACA 
for  several  years  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Parks  Committees, 
of  both  ACA  and  later  APCA. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  at  its 
establishment  in  1926,  and  in  serv- 
ing on  that  body  until  1932  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  development  of 
planning  and  parks  for  Washington 
and  its  suburbs.  He  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

In  1956,  the  Interior  Conserva- 
tion Service  Award  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Douglas 
McKay,  wrote  to  him:  "You  have 
made  noteworthy  achievements  in 
all  phases  of  park  conservation,  in- 
cluding national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, state  parks,  historic  sites  and 


metropolitan  and  municipal  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Because  of  your 
perception  and  analytical  ability  as 
well  as  your  wide  experience,  your 
recommendations  have  played  a 
major  part  in  developing  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  in  guiding 
other  agencies  in  planning  their 
park  programs.  You  are  to  be  es- 
pecially commended  for  your  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  You  also  rendered 
conspicious  services  as  a  consultant 
on  various  surveys  as  a  member  of 
the  Yosemite  Advisory  Board,  and 
as  the  designer  of  Union  Square  in 
Washington  at  the  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill." 

One  can  only  touch  here  on  the 
highlights  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  dis- 
tinguished career.  Notable  among 
his  achievements  was  his  member- 
ship on  the  McMillan  Commission 
which  in  1901  prepared  plans  for 
the  extension  and  elaboration  of  the 
original  plans  made  by  Major 
L' Enfant  for  the  Plan  of  the  Fed- 
eral City.  On  this  Commission  he 
served  with  such  other  illustrious 
members  as  Daniel  H.  Burnham  of 
Chicago,  III.,  Charles  F.  McKim 
and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  of  New 
York.  The  McMillan  report  states 
of  him:  "Mr.  Olmsted  bears  a  name 
identified  with  what  is  best  in 
modern  landscape  architecture.  He 
is  the  consulting  landscape  architect 
not  only  of  the  vast  system  of 
parks  and  boulevards  which  make 
up  the  metropolitan  system  of 
Boston  and  its  suburbs,  but  also  of 
large  parks  in  various  cities.  To 
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inherited  taste  he  adds  the  highest 
training,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical. The  Committee  considers 
itself  fortunate  in  having  secured 
the  services  of  men  who  had  won 
the  very  highest  places  in  their 
several  professions." 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  the 
namesake  of  the  founder  of  what 
was  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
landscape  architecture  firms  in  Amer- 
ican history.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  and 
Mary  Cleveland  Perkins  and  was 
born  on  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Harvard  University  and  studied 
landscape  architecture  under  his 
father.  His  mother,  Mary  Cleve- 
land Perkins  had  married  first  Dr. 
John  Hull  Olmsted  and  their  son 
was  John  Charles  Olmsted.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Olmsted,  she 
married  his  brother,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Sr.  and  their  son  was 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.  He 
began  his  career  with  his  father's 
firm  in  1895  in  Brookline,  Mass, 
known  as  Olmsted,  Olmsted  and 
Eliot,  composed  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Sr.,  his  step-son  John 
Charles  Olmsted  and  Charles  Eliot, 
son  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
of  Harvard  University.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  Sr.  and 
Charles  Eliot,  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, Jr.  was  taken  into  the  business 
with  his  step-brother  John  Charles 
Olmsted  under  the  firm  name  of 
Olmsted  Brothers,  and  maintained 
the  firm  throughout  the  years. 
From  1895  on  he  designed  the  Met- 
ropolitan Park  System  of  Boston. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  park  system  of  Baltimore 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Roland 


Park  Commission,  which  designed 
and  built  one  of  the  outstanding 
suburban  districts. 

Mr.  Olmsted  returned  to  Harvard 
in  1900  to  help  develop  and  teach 
courses  in  professional  landscape 
architecture  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  faculty  until  1914. 
The  School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
such  university  schools  established 
in  this  country. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Sarah  Sharpless  and  one 
daughter,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Robert 
Lee  Gill,  Jr.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Officers  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  24, 
1958,  a  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the 
important  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Olmsted  for  more  than  sixty  years: 

"That  the  Board  recalls  that  Mr. 
Olmsted  was  associated  with  the 
organization  of  the  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Society  in  Louis- 
ville in  1897,  with  the  merger  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Civic 
Association  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
and  with  the  organization  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning in  1909,  which  latter  two  or- 
ganizations merged  in  1935  to  form 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association.  Thus  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation Mr.  Olmsted  has  been  active 
in  its  leadership.  When  the  Ameri- 
can City  Planning  Institute  was 
formed  in  1917,  Mr.  Olmsted  served 
in  various  official  capacities  through 
the  period  when  the  Institute  be- 
came the  American  Institute  of 
Planners.  He  was  a  founder,  former 
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President  and  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

"That  Mr.  Olmsted  has  rendered 
great  public  service  from  the  time 
he  was  appointed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a  member 
of  the  McMillan  Commission  of 
1901  which  reported  on  the  Park 
System  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  1910-1919  and  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  1926-1932.  He  served 
in  the  20's  with  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  and  others  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Planning  and 
Zoning  set  up  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  issued  recom- 
mendations that  were  adopted  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  most  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  so  exercised 
a  remarkable  influence  on  city  plan- 
ning and  zoning  throughout  the 
country. 

"That  in  the  field  of  National 
Parks,  following  the  Conservation 


Conference  of  Governors  called  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1908,  he  joined  with  Dr.  McFarland 
to  secure  national  park  legislation 
and  more  than  anyone  else  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  wording  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1916  which  es- 
tablished the  preservation  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

"That  he  was  a  pioneer  in  planning 
regional  and  state  parks.  He  served 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Parks  from 
1898-1920  and  his  report  on  Cali- 
fornia State  Parks  is  accepted  as 
authoritative. 

"That  throughout  his  entire  career, 
first  with  his  illustrious  father,  and 
later  with  his  brother,  the  Olmsted 
firm  has  held  preeminent  position 
in  the  private  practice  of  landscape 
architecture  and  planning. 

"That  copies  oif  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Olmsted's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Gill  in  Palo  Alto, 
California  and  to  Olmsted  Brothers 
in  Brookline,  Massachusetts." 


ARTHUR  A.  SHURCLIFF  (1870-1957) 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the     began  with  the  firm  of  Olmsted, 
death  of  a  distinguished  and  emin- 
ent   landscape    architect    and    one 
who,  like  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,    with    whom    he    was    closely 


associated,  left  his  mark  in  the  park 
and  planning  professions.  Arthur 
Shurcliff  died  on  November  12, 
1957  at  the  age  of  87  in  Boston. 

Known  in  recent  years  particu- 
larly for  his  outstanding  work  as 
landscape  architect  of  Williamsburg 
Restoration  and  the  creation  of  its 
colonial  gardens,  Mr.  Shurcliff  en- 
joyed a  career  of  eminence  in  the 
field  of  landscape  architecture  which 
extended  back  to  the  time  when  he 


Olmsted  and  Eliot  in  1896.  He 
helped  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr. 
establish  the  Harvard  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Mr.  Shurcliff  opened  his  own 
landscape  architecture  office  in  Bos- 
ton in  1905  and  became  adviser  to 
the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Im- 
provement Commission.  He  pre- 
pared for  Boston  the  first  metro- 
politan plan  for  an  American  city. 
Landscape  architect  over  the  years 
for  numerous  country  places,  col- 
leges, institutions  and  zoos,  he  was 
planner  of  more  than  20  eastern 
(Continued  on  p.  59) 
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CONSERVATION:  AN  AMERICAN  STORY  OF 
CONFLICT  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT.  By 
David  Cushman  Coyle.  296  pages. 
Rutgers  University  Press,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  1957.  Price  $5. 
The  story  of  Conservation,  as 
told  by  David  Cushman  Coyle,  is 
a  lively  narrative  of  the  leadership 
and  activities  of  Gifford  Pinchot  as 
supported  by  the  two  Roosevelts, 
which  introduced  the  American 
people  to  forestry  and  other  natural 
resources.  It  is  fitting  that  fifty 
years  from  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress of  Governors,  called  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1908, 
we  shoukb  have  so  impressive  an 
assessment  of  accomplishments. 
Morris  lilewellyn  Cooke,  in  the 
Foreword,)  refers  to  the  book  as  a 
"short  h/story  of  Conservation." 
The  intiinate  accounts  of  conversa- 
tions an(d  intentions  of  public  offi- 
cials and  conservation  leaders  hold 
the  reader's  interest.  There  are 
excellent  accounts  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  forestry,  soil  con- 
servation, water,  floods  and  naviga- 
tion, irrigation  and  waterpower, 
rural  electrification,  river  basin  de- 
velopment, conservation  of  fuels, 
minerals  and  metals  and  wildlife 
conservation.  It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  while  there  is  a  brief 
reference  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1916  creating  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  reaction  to  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  give-away  of  several  years 
earlier,  there  is  no  account  of  the 
part  played  by  Dr.  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  President  of  the  four-year- 
old  American  Civic  Association, 
who  spoke  at  the  Conservation 
Congress  of  Governors,  and  his 
friend  and  collaborator,  Frederick 


Law  Olmsted,  in  the  eight  years  of 
effort  to  secure  the  national  park 
legislation;  and  there  is  no  mention 
or  appraisal  of  the  acquisition, 
administration  and  developing  con- 
servation policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service  during  the  forty-odd 
years  since  Congress  passed  the 
Act  of  1916. 

David  Cushman  Coyle,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  and  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1931  to  work  with 
the  Hoover  plan  for  public  works  to 
defeat  the  depression.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  interesting  and  readable 
articles,  which  have  helped  build 
the  conservation  record. 

CONSERVATION  IN  AMERICA.  By  Dorothy 
Childs  Hogner,  with  decorations  by 
Nils  Hogner.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co. 
1958.  248  pp.  Price  $3.75. 
The  author,  who  has  traveled 
with  tent  and  camp  kit  over  much 
of  the  United  States,  has  written 
this  colorful  account  of  our  natural 
resources  for  young  people  over 
thirteen  years  of  age.  She  has  out- 
lined the  history  of  conservation 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present. 
She  has  told  how  such  animals  as 
the  passenger  pigeon  became  ex- 
tinct. She  describes  the  rare  birds, 
fish  and  other  animals  of  today 
and  tells  what  is  being  done  to 
preserve  the  species.  She  describes 
what  has  happened  to  our  soil,  and 
man's  role  in  the  destruction  and 
salvation  of  this  resource.  Under 
the  title:  "The  Pioneers — in  the 
age  of  Nuclear  Power,"  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  what 
is  being  done  today  by  private  and 
public  agencies,  and  by  industry, 
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to  restore  some  of  our  natural  wealth 
and  to  preserve  what  has  not  been 
spoiled  or  lost.  Conservation  in 
America  includes  a  directory  of 
conservation  organizations.  The 
Hogners,  who  have  collaborated  on 
a  long  list  of  nature  books  for  young 
people,  live  on  an  herb  farm  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut  where  they 
carry  out  in  miniature  many  of  the 
practices  they  recommend  in  Con- 
servation in  America. 

RECREATION  AREAS — THEIR  DESIGN  AND 
EQUIPMENT.     By    George    D.    Butler. 
Second  Edition.  The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
174  pp.  illus.  9  x  12.  $6.00. 
This  volume  has  been  prepared 
for  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  which  organization  Mr. 
Butler  is  Director  of  Research  and 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 

It  is  an  invaluable  source  of  in- 
formation for  those  responsible  for 
the  planning  and  development  of 
playgrounds,  playfields,  and  athletic 
fields.  It  serves  as  a  practical  guide 
for  the  landscape  architect,  park 
and  recreation  executive,  city  plan- 
ner, civic  leader,  school  superin- 
tendent and  school  architect.  It 
functions  also  as  a  valuable  supple- 
mentary text  for  courses  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  professional 
service  in  the  park,  planning,  rec- 
reation and  physical  education  fields. 

KINDERSPIELPLAETZE.     By    Gerda    GoII- 
witzer.    Verlag  Georg  D.  W.  Callwey, 
Munich,  Germany,  1957.   104  pp. 
This  well  known  German  woman 

author    on    landscape    architecture 


now  deals  with  children's  play- 
grounds. It  is  the  second  volume 
in  a  series,  sponsored  by  an  organ- 
ization interested  in  landscape  and 
garden  design.  The  present  volume 
contains  some  40  examples  taken 
from  contemporary  German,  Dan- 
ish, Swedish,  Swiss  and  English 
practice.  The  great  majority  of  the 
designs  are  German.  This  work  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  specialist. 

CITY  PLANNING:  A  BASIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
With  special  reference  to  Civil  Engin- 
eering and  Land  Surveying.  By  George 
C.  Bestor  and  Holway  R.  Jones.    Pre- 
pared as  a  public  service  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
Land   Surveyors,    1107   Ninth    Street, 
Sacramento  14,  Calif.   1957.  81  pp. 
This  bibliography  is  an  expansion 
and  reorganization  of  a  preliminary 
Bibliography  issued  by  the  Council 
in  1956.    It  goes  beyond  a  simple 
list  of  books  in  the  hope  of  giving 
needed  help  in  the  planning  field. 

BRITANNICA  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR:  1957. 
A  Record  of  the  March  of  Events  of 
1956.  ^  Prepared  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Walter  Yust.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
London.  $12.00. 

An  annual  encyclopedia  covers 
special  events  of  the  year  1956, 
through  1,000  significant  articles, 
more  than  1,000,000  words  and 
more  than  400  dramatic  photo- 
graphs, charts,  maps  and  cartoons. 
It  contains  an  exclusive  and  timely 
survey  of  immediate  importance  on 
the  problem  of  water,  setting  forth 
the  demands  for  a  new  national 
policy. 


ARTHUR  A.  SHURCLIFF   (Continued  from  p.  57) 


towns  and  cities.  He  made  plans 
for  the  Plymouth  waterfront,  south 
and  east  shores  of  the  Charles  River 
and  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Mass. 


During  his  distinguished  career, 
Mr.    Shurcliff    held    many    offices, 
serving  as  President  for  two  terms 
(Continued  on  p.  60) 
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ARTHUR  A.  SHURCLIFF   (Continued  from  p.  59) 


of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects.  He  was  active 
and  held  office  in  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute  and  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning. His  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  and  the 

ARTHUR 

Arthur  D.  McVoy,  Director  of 
Planning  of  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment in  Baltimore  for  the  past  ten 
years,  died  suddenly  on  December  6, 
1957  in  Baltimore.  He  was  Balti- 
more's first  planning  director,  hav- 
ing become  head  of  the  planning 
staff  when  it  was  set  up  in  1948. 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation dated  back  to  1925. 

City  planning,  park  development 
and  architectural  advance  profitted 
by  the  efforts  of  Arthur  Shurcliff. 
His  wisdom  and  influence  are  irre- 
placeble. 

D.  McVOY 

Mr.  McVoy  had  been  assistant 
professor  of  planning  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
and  had  held  planning  positions  in 
Buffalo,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Oregon 
and  Florida.  He  was  an  architect 
by  training. 


Recent  Publications 


THE  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  IN 
TRANSITION.  Methodological  Ap- 
proaches to  CBD  Analysis  and  Fore- 
casting ^  Future  Space  Requirements. 
By^  Shirley  F.  Weiss.  Chapel  Hill, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
1957.  44  pp.  $2.00. 

CITY  PROBLEMS  OF  1957.  The  Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  New  York  City, 
September  9-11,  1957.  Edited  by  Harry 
R.  Betters.  Washington,  D.  C,  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  1957. 
139  pp.  $2.00. 

PLANNING  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public 
Works  Planning.  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  1957. 
31  pp.  30c. 

THIS  is  DINOSAUR:  Echo  Park  Country 
and  Its  Magic  Rivers.  Edited  by 
Wallace  E.  Stegner,  with  illustrations. 
Alfred  Knopft,  97  pp.  $5.00. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ASSISTANCE.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Office  of  Area  Development, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Revised,  1957. 
12  pp.  15c. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  CITY  PLANNING.  By 
Richard  L.  Nelson  and  Frederick  T. 


Aschman.  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.,  507  pp.  $10. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMUNITIES — a  bibliog- 
raphy by  Government  Affairs  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  Public  Administration  Ser- 
vice, 1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
III.  392  pp.  1956. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(Third  Edition)  By  Charles  M.  Kneier. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  33rd  St., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  1957.  611  pp.  $6.50. 

RALPH  WALKER — ARCHITECT.  Henahan 
House,  461  8th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
$25.00. 

FLAT  TOP  RANCH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  GRASS- 
LAND VENTURE.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Allred 
and  J.  C.  Dyles,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  Okla.  1957.  232  pp. 
IIIus.  $4.00. 

DIRECTORY  OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1957-58. 
National  Research  Bureau,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  208  pp.  $25.00.  f 

URBAN  GOVERNMENT.  By  Benjamin  Baker. 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
1957.  572pp.  $6.50. 

RECREATION  PLACES.  By  Wayne  Williams. 
Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.,  430  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  1958.  $18.00. 

AESTHETICS  AND  CITY  PLANNING.  By 
Albert  S.  Bard.  New  York,  Citizens 
Union  Research  Foundation,  5  Beekman 
Street,  New  York  38,  1957.  15  pp. 
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Wilderness  in  the  National  Parks 

By  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Director,  National  Park  Service 

An  address   delivered  before  the  5th  Biennial  Wilderness  Conference  on  Wild 

Lands  in  Our  Civilization,  held  in  San  Francisco,  March  16,  1957,  sponsored  by 

the  Sierra  Club  and  affiliated  groups. 


We  are  here  today,  as  we  have 
been  together  many  times  in  the 
past  and  will  be  many  times  in  the 
future,  to  examine  some  of  the 
problems  of  wilderness  conservation 
and  public  use;  to  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  going,  and  to  try  to 
determine  what  we  can  do  to  strength- 
en and  improve  our  programs,  to 
make  them  more  useful  to  people. 

When  we  think  of  wilderness 
preservation  in  national  parks  we 
think  of  something  more  than  just 
roadlessness.  Indeed,  wilderness  pre- 
servation is  complex  and  positive. 
A  vigorous  program  has  to  be 
carried  out  successfully  if  the  pre- 
servation objective  is  to  be  achieved. 

Nature  is  an  organism;  it  is  an 
intricate  mechanism  with  many 
parts,  each  related  to  the  others  and 
each  having  an  effect  on  others. 
In  the  national  parks  we  try  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  that  mech- 
anism— the  wholeness  or  complete- 
ness of  Nature — insofar  as  that  is 
possible  in  the  relatively  small  seg- 
ments of  Nature  designated  as  na- 
tional parks.  Under  this  concept  of 
wilderness,  the  building  of  a  road 
or  trail  into  it  may  be  far  less  de- 
structive of  the  natural  character 
than  are  such  activities  as  hunting, 


predatory  animal  control  and  the 
grazing  of  domestic  livestock. 

Another  phase  of  national  park 
wilderness  preservation  relates  to 
the  problem  of  bringing  man  into 
the  wilderness  in  such  manner  that 
he  has  the  feeling  of  being  in  Nature 
and  being  a  part  of  it,  without 
spoiling  or  impairing  its  natural 
integrity.  Admittedly,  this  is  the 
more  difficult  part  and  there  has 
been  much  trial  and  error.  The 
problem  is  easy  when  only  few  people 
are  involved  but  it  becomes  much 
more  complex  and  difficult  when 
millions  of  people  want  to  get  into 
the  wilderness  every  summer. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  wilderness 
preservation  as  we  see  it,  has  two 
main  parts — one,  preserving  the 
natural  or  physical  integrity  of  the 
area,  and  two,  preserving  the  feel 
of  wilderness,  the  sense  of  being  a 
part  of  Nature. 

That  John  Muir  held  the  same 
idea  of  wilderness  preservation  and 
use  is  evident  when  he  wrote,  "... 
as  sheep  advance,  flowers,  vegeta- 
tion, grass,  soil,  plenty,  and  poetry 
vanish."  In  speaking  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  Nature  by  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemite  as  national  parks,  he  said: 
"Instead  of  bands  of  sheep  one  may 
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meet  new  bands  of  bright  girls  and 
boys  threading  the  forest  isles, 
stepping  briskly  along,  the  health 
and  exhilaration  of  the  mountains 
in  every  eye.  In  the  exciting  times 
of  gold-digging  scenery  was  un- 
noticed. Many  old  Californians 
even,  living  within  a  day  or  two's 
journey  of  Yosemite,  never  saw  it; 
but  now  in  the  springtime  children 
go  to  the  park  with  enthusiasm  as  if 
called  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet." 
And  in  speaking  of  Yellowstone 
on  another  occasion  he  said:  "... 
its  geographical  position,  reviving 
climate,  and  wonderful  scenery  com- 
bine to  make  it  a  grand  health, 
pleasure,  and  study  resort, — a  gath- 
ering-place for  travelers  from  all  the 
world." 

These  and  many  other  statements 
of  Muir's  show  that  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  Nature  was  well  matched 
by  his  intense  interest  in  people. 
He  was  not  one  who  urged  that 
wilderness  should  be  preserved  for 
wilderness  sake.  Far  from  it!  He 
worked  tirelessly  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness and  to  bring  people  into  it  for 
the  pleasure  and  good  they  would 
get  out  of  it.  This,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
park  conservation  program — the 
very  reason  why  the  large  natural 
parks,  as  public  reservations,  exist 
under  our  form  of  government. 

We  in  the  Park  Service  have 
recently  prepared  a  statement  on 
the  preservation  of  natural  and 
wilderness  values  in  the  national 
parks,  copies  of  which  I  have  brought 
to  this  conference.  (See  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT,  December, 
1957.) 

As  explained  in  that  statement, 
preserving  the  natural  character 


and  integrity  of  the  parks  means 
protecting  them  from  logging,  graz- 
ing, mining,  water  storage  projects, 
hunting  and  trapping,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, acquiring  the  inholdings  of 
private  lands  before  they  are  put  to 
uses  utterly  destructive  of  park 
values. 

We  have  made  much  encouraging 
progress  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  In  eight  of  eleven  wilder- 
ness parks  in  the  System  in  1916, 
commercial  grazing  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  was  practiced.  Only 
one  of  these  areas  is  so  used  today — 
over  64,000  animal  grazing  months 
having  been  eliminated  from  these 
eleven  parks.  Additional  national 
parks  and  monuments  have  been 
established  and  some  of  them  have 
come  to  us  with  a  grazing  problem, 
which  will  take  patience  and  time 
to  resolve.  The  objective  is  to  free 
the  parks  eventually  of  all  domestic 
livestock  grazing.  The  progress  just 
mentioned  is  indicative  of  the  trend. 

Likewise,  there  has  been  encour- 
aging progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
inholdings.  The  thirty-three  parks 
and  monuments  that  comprised  the 
National  Park  System  in  1916  con- 
tained well  over  a  million  acres  of 
inholdings — over  one-fifth  of  all 
land  within  the  authorized  bound- 
aries of  that  day.  By  1956,  nearly 
ninety  percent  of  this  had  been  ac- 
quired, leaving  less  than  150,000 
acres  within  the  original  thirty-three 
parks.  Comparable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  in- 
holdings in  the  parks  added  since 
1916  but  the  problem  remains  a 
sizable  one  with  over  700,000  acres 
of  private  lands  still  within  the 
23,000,000  acres  now  in  the  National 
Park  System. 
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Encouraging  progress  also  has 
been  made  in  the  control  of  fires  in 
the  parks.  To  limit  fires  each  year 
to  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  total  area  requiring  pro- 
tection seems  a  reasonable  standard 
for  fire  protection  in  the  national 
parks.  This  standard  has  been 
achieved  and  in  some  years  con- 
siderably surpassed. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  pro- 
posals to  build  dams  and  blot  out 
areas  of  the  parks  with  reservoirs. 
You  all  know  the  record  and  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  in 
establishing  and  defending  the  pro- 
position that  national  parks  shall 
not  be  used  for  such  incompatible 
purposes. 

The  flooding  of  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  in  Yosemite  was  probably  the 
greatest  park  loss  suffered  from 
dam  construction.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  today  if  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  in  its  natural  condition  were 
available  for  park  use,  to  supple- 
ment the  use  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  establish- 
ment of  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  was  delayed  for  several  de- 
cades until  ways  could  be  found  to 
meet  the  water  storage  needs  of  the 
Kings  River  irrigationists  without 
building  dams  in  the  proposed  park. 
Even  in  this  instance,  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  two  principal  valleys, 
Cedar  Grove  and  Tehipite,  are  still 
excluded  from  the  park,  pending 
the  solution  of  irrigation  and  power 
problems. 

We  have  made  progress  in  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  na- 
tural wildlife  habitats  in  the  parks, 
although  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  past  forty  years  have 
witnessed  the  elimination  of  poach- 


ing as  a  factor  of  consequence;  the 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  pre- 
dator as  a  part  of  the  natural  fauna; 
an  encouraging  degree  of  recovery 
of  the  once  endangered  trumpeter 
swan,  grizzly  bear,  big  horn,  and 
bison;  the  restoration  of  elk,  bison, 
big  horn,  Merriam's  turkey,  and 
antelope  in  some  parks  from  which 
they  had  disappeared;  and  the 
elimination  or  partial  control  of 
exotic  animals  in  other  national 
parks. 

No  park,  however,  is  large  enough 
to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  what  is 
done  outside  its  boundaries.  Exotic 
insect  pests  and  other  plant  and 
animal  diseases,  for  instance,  may 
come  in  from  the  outside.  Normal 
winter  ranges  and  migration  routes 
for  wildlife  may  be  eliminated  by 
settlement,  agriculture,  industry, 
and  other  developments  outside  the 
park.  Water  on  which  the  character 
of  a  park  depends  may  be  dimin- 
ished or  diverted  away  from  it. 
These  and  many  other  influences 
force  upon  us  the  necessity  for 
management  measures — compensa- 
tory management — to  counteract 
the  adverse  influences  from  without. 
Wildfire  and  insect  infestations  of 
epidemic  proportions  have  to  be 
controlled;  exotic  plants  and  animals 
eradicated  insofar  as  it  is  feasible 
and  practicable  to  do  so;  and,  at 
times,  the  populations  of  some  big 
game  animals  have  to  be  controlled 
within  the  parks  to  counteract  the 
loss  of  winter  range,  reduction  in 
predators,  and  other  unnatural  con- 
ditions created  by  the  park's  arti- 
ficial boundaries. 

In  all  such  management,  however, 
the  objective  is  to  counteract  the 
imbalance  created  by  man's  acti- 
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vities,  largely  from  outside  the  parks, 
and  to  permit  nature  to  follow  its 
natural  course  within  the  parks. 

Successfully  meeting  these  prob- 
lems is,  I  believe,  essential  to  park 
wilderness  preservation,  to  protect 
the  integrity  or  wholeness  of  Nature; 
to  preserve  the  poetry  of  the  wilder- 
ness, as  Muir  said. 

Sometimes  this  first  phase  of 
park  conservation  is  taken  for 
granted  or  lost  sight  of  entirely  by 
people  who  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  second  phase,  namely, 
what  is  done  to  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  get  into  the  wilderness. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  agree 
that  this  is  the  more  difficult  part 
of  the  problem,  for  it  involves  many 
intangible  values  and  personal  feel- 
ings. Nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  as  every  park 
man  knows.  If  he  doesn't  know  it, 
he  doesn't  belong  in  park  work. 

I  suppose  that  the  hassles  we 
have,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Service, 
over  the  kinds  of  facilities  to  be 
provided  for  park  visitors  are  grow- 
ing pains  in  the  slowly  evolving  art 
of  wilderness  use.  In  plain  words, 
all  of  us  here  are  trying  to  learn  how 
to  use  the  wilderness  best.  There 
are  many  different  views  on  how 
best  to  use  it  and  I  imagine  there 
always  will  be.  Because  of  the  in- 
tangible but  very  real  character  of 
values  involved  and  the  diversity  of 
human  reactions,  it  seems  evident 
that  our  approach  to  the  problem 
must  be  a  cautious  and  careful  one, 
guided  by  such  limited  knowledge 
and  experience  as  there  is  to  call 
upon,  and  livened  by  sensitivity, 
imagination,  and  receptivity  to  new 
ideas. 

We  have  to  be  willing  to  experi- 


ment. We  have  to  be  willing  to 
change  our  plans  and  views  as  we 
discover  better  solutions.  We  need 
not  hold,  for  example,  that  the 
stone  and  log  structures  built  in  the 
early  days  of  many  of  the  parks  are 
the  only  kind  of  architecture  suit- 
able for  park  purposes.  We  may  well 
surmise  that  the  great  variety  and 
diversity  of  landscapes  in  parks 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  will  not  be  served  adequately 
by  one  style  of  architecture.  Dif- 
ferent designs  will  surely  be  found 
to  be  appropriate  in  different  places. 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  new  or 
revolutionary.  And  new  architec- 
tural solutions  are  not  necessarily 
an  affront  to  wilderness  values  be- 
cause they  are  new  and  different. 
We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
log  cabins  in  the  woods,  of  sod 
houses  on  the  plains,  of  adobe 
houses  in  the  Southwest,  of  Cape 
Cod  cottages  in  New  England,  and 
so  on.  Possibly  none  of  these  would 
be  the  best  solution  for  the  Ever- 
glades or  Death  Valley  or  Cape 
Hatteras. 

Improvements  are  being  sought, 
also,  in  park  trails.  We  used  to 
think  of  trails  as  being  of  just  one 
kind — the  old  dusty  trails  used 
by  both  horses  and  hikers.  We  are 
learning  that  different  kinds  of 
trails  are  required  for  different  pur- 
poses and  that  they  can  be  made 
more  satisfying  to  those  who  use 
them.  Such  is  the  Anhinga  Trail,  a 
modest  boardwalk  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long,  leading  into  a 
wilderness  slough  in  the  Everglades. 
The  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  forms 
of  wildlife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trail 
have  become  accustomed  to  it  and 
to  people  being  on  it.  The  wildlife 
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seen  from  the  Trail  is  truly  amazing. 
The  Trail  does  no  harm  to  its  en- 
vironment. It  is  frankly  so  utilitar- 
ian that  one  tends  to  forget  it  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  wildlife.  I  am 
certain  that  the  wildlife  has  not 
changed  because  of  the  Anhinga 
Trail  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
people  who  use  the  Trail  and  see  the 
wildlife  haven't  changed. 

Another  trail  experiment  is  the 
treatment  of  a  portion  of  the  tow- 
path  along  the  old  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  bordering  the  Potomac 
River.  The  purpose  of  the  treatment 
is  to  make  the  surface  of  the  tow- 
path,  in  reality  a  trail,  useful  more 
of  the  year;  to  make  it  smooth 
enough  for  bicycling,  yet  informal 
enough  to  be  a  pleasant  place  to  hike. 
The  technique  in  this  case  is  to 
blend  into  the  dirt  surface  of  the 
path  finely  crushed  native  stone. 

The  development  of  foot  trails 
separate  from  horseback  trails,  of 
self-guiding  nature  trails,  and  trails 
for  special  kinds  of  terrain  such  as 
sand  dunes,  marshes  and  hammocks, 
are  further  problems  in  wild  land- 
use  technique  confronting  us.  Ac- 
ceptable solutions  in  each  case  must 
include  not  only  protection  of  the 
thing  to  be  seen  but  satisfying  ex- 
perience by  those  who  use  the  facility. 

We  have  no  set  formula  or  plan 
of  park  development.  No  one  mas- 
ter plan  would  serve  all  the  parks 
any  more  than  one  kind  of  trail  or 
one  kind  of  architecture.  The  de- 
velopment pattern  of  each  park  is 
gauged  by  its  character  and  the 
things  that  people  will  want  to  do 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
it. 

The  development  for  public  use 
of  the  older  parks  was  already  set 


when  the  Park  Service  came  into 
existence.  The  road  system  in 
Yosemite,  for  instance,  is  very 
similar  to  what  it  was  when  John 
Muir  described  it  before  1900.  The 
park  road  system  in  Yosemite  makes 
it  possible  for  people  to  get  to  the 
main  points  of  interest  in  the  park — 
Yosemite  Valley,  Glacier  Point  on 
the  rim  of  the  Valley,  the  Sequoia 
groves,  and  one  road  to  the  back 
country.  Vast  sections  of  the  parks 
have  been  left  accessible  only  by 
trail. 

The  park  road  system  for  Crater 
Lake,  on  the  other  hand,  is  designed 
to  give  people  the  best  possible 
views  of  the  Crater  and  the  spec- 
tacularly blue  lake  in  it.  Crater 
Lake  does  not  have  large  wilderness 
areas  comparable  to  the  back  coun- 
try of  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  Kings 
Canyon,  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Olym- 
pic and  many  other  parks.  The 
Crater  Lake  plan  would  not  be 
suitable  to  these  parks. 

Everglades  National  Park  in- 
cludes the  kind  of  wilderness  that 
must  be  seen  largely  by  boat  and 
trail  although  it  is  necessary  to 
build  a  road  to  the  point  where  boat 
trips  start.  And  the  trails  in  Ever- 
glades, as  I  have  indicated,  will  be 
radically  different  from  the  trails  in 
the  mountain  parks. 

Isle  Royale  National  Park  has  no 
roads  to  bring  the  public  into  it  or 
to  facilitate  their  seeing  it.  It  must 
be  reached  by  boat  and  explored  by 
boat  and  trail. 

Thus,  as  we  try  to  provide  only 
those  facilities  and  accommodations 
that  are  required  for  public  enjoy- 
ment of  the  particular  qualities  and 
values  of  each  park,  the  kind  and 
extent  of  development  becomes 
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citizen  accepts  that  responsibility. 
Private  citizens  got  the  program 
started  in  the  first  place  with  the 
creation  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  popular  interest  has  snow- 
balled ever  since.  Today,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  technicians  plan  with 
the  citizen,  not  for  the  citizen. 

A  major  agency  through  which 
this  aim  is  achieved  is  the  Citizens' 
Council  on  City  Planning.  It  or- 
ganizes or  sponsors  activities  in 
which  the  citizen  may  participate  in 
the  planning  process  at  several 
different  levels — in  a  neighborhood 
committee,  in  a  larger  geographic- 
area  organization  or  in  a  city-wide 
advisory  group. 

In  general,  neighborhood  im- 
provement associations  meet  month- 
ly to  discuss  local  planning  problems 
or  proposed  capital  improvements. 
Speakers  from  public  agencies  are 
always  ready  to  meet  with  them; 
last  year,  the  Recreation  Com- 
missioner alone  addressed  more 
than  one  hundred  of  these  evening 
meetings.  He  was  able  to  learn 
firsthand  the  neighbors'  ideas  on  the 
kind  of  recreation  development  the 
community  wanted. 

At  the  next  level,  the  Citizens' 
Council  uses  a  "town  meeting"  for- 
mat to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  many  organizations  within  a 
fairly  large  section  of  the  city.  They 
hear  the  mayor  explain  briefly  the 
general  problem  of  providing  public 
improvements  for  the  entire  city 
and  then  the  director  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  outlines  the  spe- 
cific projects  scheduled  for  that  area 
during,  say,  the  next  six  years. 


These  talks  are  followed  by  direct 
questioning  from  the  audience.  Us- 
ually, the  commissioners  of  health, 
recreation,  streets  or  water  are  on 
hand  to  provide  specific,  detailed 
answers. 

At  the  city-wide  level  of  citizen 
participation  are  advisory  com- 
mittees that  work  with  most  of  the 
public  agencies,  helping  to  formu- 
late policy  as  well  as  to  advise  on 
technical  aspects  of  the  varied 
programs. 

This  deep  and  direct  involvement 
of  the  citizen  in  city  planning  at  all 
levels  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to 
Philadelphia  among  major  cities. 
Other  cities  have  planning  com- 
missions, of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  "mayor's  committees"  that 
purport  to  represent  the  citizens' 
interest.  But  none  involves  the 
citizen  so  thoroughly;  in  most,  he 
must  turn  to  the  newspaper  to 
learn  the  future  or  fate  of  his 
neighborhood. 

Philadelphia's  way,  we  believe,  is 
the  democratic  way.  It  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  largest  permanent  city- 
planning  exhibition  in  the  country, 
"Philadelphia  Panorama,"  at  the 
city's  Trade  and  Convention  Cen- 
ter. Here  the  model  that  first 
aroused  popular  enthusiasm  for  city 
planning,  back  in  1947,  has  been 
given  a  permanent  home.  Here,  too, 
are  other  plans,  models,  projections, 
showing  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  and  those  antici- 
pated. The  theme  of  the  exhibition, 
addressed  to  every  citizen,  is:  "A 
Better  Philadelphia  Within  Your 
Grasp." 
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A  New  Deal  on  Roadsides 


Never  before  has  there  been 
authorized  a  national  system  of 
Interstate  Highways  designed  to 
accommodate  speeds  up  to  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  The  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1956  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adopt 
Federal  standards  to  which  all  the 
interstate  highways  must  conform. 
The  Secretary  has  set  high  stand- 
ards for  laying  out  and  building 
these  highways,  including  limited 
access,  so  that  no  abutting  land  on 
newly  laid  out  highways  has  any 
right  of  access  for  cars,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  Secretary  was 
not  given  authority  by  Congress  to 
control  advertising  on  these  abut- 
ting lands.  As  authorized,  careful 
plans  have  been  made  under  the 
Secretary's  direction  for  well  de- 
signed informational  and  directional 
signs  to  be  erected  within  the 
rights  of  way  to  enable  fast-driving 
motorists  to  determine  their  egress 
roads  without  slackening  their  speed 
and  slowing  down  the  entire  line  of 
traffic.  Safety  has  thus  become  the 
dominant  feature  for  signs  within 
the  rights  of  way.  But  Secretary 
Weeks  has  declared:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  Interstate  System  must 
be  controlled  and  regulated  if  we 
are  to  have  the  safe  and  relaxed 
driving  and  pleasing  surroundings 
contemplated." 

The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
of  January  13,  1958,  declared: 
"Prompt  enactment  of  legislation 


to  control  advertising  on  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  also  recom- 
mended." The  President  in  a  reply 
to  General  Grant,  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
outdoor  advertising  must  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  if  the  public 
is  to  have  safe  driving  conditions. 

Congress  has  not  set  up  any 
control  of  advertising  signs  on 
private  property  which  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  drivers  from 
official  directional  signs.  In  this 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
a  number  of  new  bills  have  been 
introduced.  The  Bush-Purtell-CIark 
Bill  (S.  3041)  is  similar  to  the 
Neuberger  Bill  (S.  963)  of  the  last 
session  which  failed  to  be  voted  out 
by  committee.  It  provides  a  set- 
back of  660  feet  from  the  right  of 
way,  includes  a  three-fourths  of  one 
percent  incentive  and  also  author- 
izes the  use  of  not  to  exceed  three 
percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  costs 
for  acquisition  of  interests  in  abut- 
ting land  by  purchase  of  easements. 

Senator  Kuchel  has  introduced 
S.  3218,  providing  for  a  one  percent 
incentive  to  the  States  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  control  within  a 
600-foot  setback  from  the  highway. 
The  bill  sets  forth  Federal  policy 
somewhat  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  963  and  S.  3041,  but  definitely 
exempts  incorporated  municipalities. 

In  the  House  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine, 
has  introduced  a  new  bill  (H.R. 
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have  tried  to  analyze  some  of  the 
problems  of  wilderness  preservation 
and  to  show  that  we  do  not  achieve 
it  by  blanket  order,  but  by  careful 
and  unremitting  toil,  a  step  at  a 
time.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  some 
of  the  objectives  of  what  I  firmly 
believe  is  a  practical  and  positive 
program  to  make  wilderness  pre- 
servation more  effective  and  its 
uses  more  satisfying.  I  have  offered 
and  seek  cooperation  in  systematic 


and    comprehensive    planning    for 
wilderness. 

In  all  of  this  work,  the  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  related  citi- 
zens' organizations  supplement  each 
other — the  government  agencies 
managing  the  public  lands,  under 
the  applicable  laws,  the  citizens' 
organizations  helping  to  formulate 
policy,  informing  the  public  and 
arousing  public  interest  and  the 
necessary  support. 
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Proposed  Park  Encroachments 


The  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Planning  Association  reports  that 
Chancellor  Clifford  C.  Furnas  has 
indicated  an  interest  in  acquiring 
Grover  Cleveland  Park  for  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  expansion,  and  Parks 
Commissioner  Patrick  J.  McGorder 
has  recommended  to  the  Common 
Council  that  the  city  dispose  of 
155-acre  South  Park  because  of  its 
"costly  expense."  The  Association 
points  out  that  a  park  shortage  exists 
now  in  Buffalo — that  the  city  is 
75  percent  deficient  according  to 
national  standards.  A  survey  made 
by  the  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation in  1946  recommended  a 
systematic  acquisition  of  park  acre- 
age over  a  period  of  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  yet  in  the  years  since 
1946  about  100  acres  of  park  land 
has  been  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Tom  Wallace,  Editor  Emeritus  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  has  reported 
threats  to  Cherokee  and  Seneca 
parks  by  a  proposed  East-West 
expressway  and  a  North-South  ex- 
pressway. 


We  call  the  attention  of  local 
citizen  groups  to  the  requirement 
in  the  1956  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  that  local  public  hearings  be 
held  on  the  location  of  all  highways 
in  the  Interstate  System.  These 
hearings  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  before 
locations  are  approved. 

Citizens  groups  are,  therefore, 
advised  to  make  sure  that  they  and 
other  opponents  of  encroachment  on 
parks  be  present  at  the  hearings 
and  make  convincing  statements. 
So  much  for  proposed  encroach- 
ments of  public  roads.  On  taking 
over  park  land  for  university  build- 
ings and  grounds  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain  how  Captain  E.  G. 
Sauers,  Gen.  Supt.  of  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve,  won  the 
fight  against  the  proposed  encroach- 
ment of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  the  case  of  a  park  commissioner 
who  wishes  to  dispose  of  parks,  we 
know  of  no  answer  short  of  a  citizen 
revolt  against  arbitrary  decisions 
not  in  the  public  interest. 
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The  Amended  1956 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 


States  which  accept  the  90  per- 
cent Federal  Aid  for  the  limited 
access  freeways  forming  the  Inter- 
state Defense  Highway  System, 
must  under  the  1956  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  tra- 
ditionally exercised  some  influence 
on  location  and  design  of  state 
highways,  but  the  1956  Act  specifi- 
cally directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  up  detailed  standards 
for  the  Interstate  System.  And  now, 
with  the  1958  amendment,  we  have 
a  method  by  which  the  States  may 
adopt  Federal  specifications  for 
control  of  billboards  on  abutting 
private  property  for  which  they 
may  collect  an  additional  ^  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Maryland  has  recently  adopted  a 
state  law  which  will  enable  the 
State  to  collect  the  3^  of  1  percent 
for  all  Maryland  highways  in  the 
Interstate  System.  Vermont  has 
long  had  an  excellent  billboard  law 
and  presumably  will  qualify.  Mass- 
achusetts and  Florida  have  laws 
that  will  not  require  amendment. 
The  1959  State  Legislatures  should 
enact  a  goodly  number  of  billboard 
control  laws  which  will  enable  their 
States  to  collect  the  Federal  subsidy. 

Those  who  have  driven  over  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  can  see 
and  enjoy  the  well  planned  express- 
way and  its  protected  roadsides. 
If  the  entire  Interstate  System,  now 
under  the  direction  of  Bertram  Tal- 
lamy,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 


building  of  the  New  York  Thruway, 
could  be  built  to  the  same  standards, 
the  American  people  could  be  proud 
of  the  highways  and  the  country- 
side through  which  they  pass. 

In  the  May  Reader's  Digest,  Hoi- 
man  Harvey  states  that  on  U.  S. 
Route  1  from  Maine  to  Florida,  in 
the  forty-mile  stretch  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  there  are  2,500 
billboards.  He  lists  other  discour- 
aging statistics,  but  who  can  sup- 
pose that  the  American  people, 
once  given  a  choice,  would  prefer 
U.  S.  Route  1  to  the  New  York 
Thruway,  or,  indeed  to  the  Inter- 
state System  if  roadsides  are  pro- 
tected. 

According  to  the  National  Road- 
side Committee,  the  vitally  impor- 
tant next  step  is  enactment  of  state 
laws  to  control  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  mileage  of  the  Interstate 
System.  The  Federal  law  has  estab- 
lished as  a  basic  national  policy 
that  such  control  is  essential  to  pro- 
mote safety,  convenience  and  en- 
joyment of  travel  on  these  highways 
and  to  protect  the  vast  public  in- 
vestment in  the  System.  As  directed 
by  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  soon  promulgate  standards  and 
is  prepared  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  to  implement  the 
national  policy.  The  state  laws 
might  well  be  stronger  than  the 
Federal  law  and  might  very  well  in- 
clude all  the  State's  mileage  of 
limited  access  highways. 

Citizens  are  advised  to  form 
strong  State  Roadside  Committees  if 
none  exists,  which  can  work  with 
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State  Legislatures  to  prepare  and 
file  strong  legislation.  All  citizen 
groups  are  reminded  that  the  news- 
papers have  already  played  an  im- 


portant part  in  the  fight  to  secure 
Federal  legislation  and  can  be  of 
enormous  help  in  mobilizing  public 
opinion  back  of  state  legislation. 


Parks  versus  Highways 


Park  authorities  can  and  are 
taking  action  to  avoid  and  to  allev- 
iate highway  encroachments  on 
park  lands. 

Construction  of  the  Inter-State 
and  Defense  Highway  System  has 
greatly  accelerated  encroachments 
and  threats  of  encroachments  on 
park  lands.  Damaging  results  of 
such  encroachments  and  the  fear 
of  further  encroachments  have  been 
voiced  by  local  and  state  park 
authorities  throughout  the  Country. 
They  realize  that  some  use  of  park 
lands  for  highway  purposes  is  in- 
evitable but  they  believe  that  alter- 
native routes  should  be  selected 
whenever  possible  and  that  encroach- 
ments should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered result  from  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  park  values  by  highway 
officials,  lack  of  understanding  of 
procedure  by  the  park  authorities, 
and  lack  of  adequate  liaison  and 
coordination  between  the  highway 
and  park  officials. 

Scenic  and  recreation  values  are 
important  considerations  in  highway 
locations.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  may  even  disapprove  State 
plans  on  the  basis  of  destruction  or 


impairment  of  such  values.  The 
effect  of  highway  location  on  parks 
is  considered  along  with  other  fac- 
tors such  as  topography,  acquisition 
costs,  construction  costs,  and  ad- 
verse effects  on  other  developments. 

General  approval  of  highway 
plans  is  first  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  insure  proper  tie-in 
with  the  overall  system  and  as  a 
basis  for  proceeding  with  detailed 
studies.  These  later  studies  often 
result  in  selection  of  locations  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  ap- 
proved general  location. 

The  need  for  adequate  liaison  and 
coordination  between  the  state  high- 
way departments  and  the  state 
and  local  park  authorities  is  evident. 
An  outstanding  example  of  good 
liaison  is  in  Pennsylvania  where 
Governor  Leader  has  recently  taken 
action  to  insure  that  all  interest 
are  represented  in  the  planning  of 
highways  in  his  State.  He  estab- 
lished a  new  position,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Highways, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  coordin- 
ating highway  activities  with  those 
of  other  land-use  agencies  and  ap- 
pointed Carl  W.  Wild,  a  landscape 
architect,  to  fill  the  position.  Other 
States  please  note. 
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There  are  before  the  American 
people  today  opportunities  to  pre- 
serve important  areas  as  national 
parks,  monuments  and  seashore 
reservations.  The  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  and 
many  conservation  organizations 
urge  action  by  Congress  before  it  is 
too  late. 

OUR  SHRINKING  SEASHORE 
The  September  1956  issue  of 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
briefly  reported  the  findings  of  the 
Seashore  Recreation  Area  Survey  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  1955.  The  December  1956 
issue  reported  the  proposed  initia- 
tion, early  in  1957,  of  similar  surveys 
to  be  made  by  the  Park  Service  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Pacific  Coast 
shorelines.  These  studies,  financed 
with  donated  funds,  are  being  made 
to  determine  the  opportunities  that 
yet  remain  to  preserve  outstanding 
natural  areas  for  recreation  and 
other  public  uses. 

Our  Vanishing  Shoreline,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  report  on  their 
survey  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts  identified  54  areas  that  con- 
stitute the  major  remaining  oppor- 
tunities of  conserving  seashore  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
areas  were  believed  to  be  of  interest 
to  local,  State  or  Federal  agencies 
as  possible  public  seashores. 

More  than  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  1955  survey  was  com- 
pleted. Only  limited  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  States  in  acquir- 
ing or  negotiating  for  seashores. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  transferring  the  Mosquito 
Lagoon  area  to  the  State  of  Florida 
for  state  park  purposes.  Also, 
several  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  have  ac- 
quired some  additional  seashore  in 
the  Great  Beach  area.  No  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  seashore 
acquisition  program  to  preserve 
areas  believed  to  be  of  significance 
to  all  the  people  of  our  nation.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  finest  of 
these  areas  are  being  lost  to  private 
development.  The  cost  of  waiting 
is  very  high! 

Over  two  decades  ago  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  made  a  survey 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
found  plenty  of  unspoiled  seashore 
areas  suitable  for  public  recreation. 
It  recommended  that  12  major 
strips,  with  437  miles  of  beach,  be 
preserved  as  national  areas.  Only 
one  of  the  12,  Cape  Hatteras,  was 
actually  acquired  as  a  national  sea- 
shore. All,  except  one  of  the  others, 
have  long  since  gone  into  private 
and  commercial  developments. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  apathetic 
toward  preservation  of  the  limited 
remnants  of  our  unspoiled  shoreline. 
In  a  few  years,  nothing  may  be 
left.  Public  minded  citizens  and 
local,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments must  take  the  necessary 
steps — before  it  is  too  late — to 
preserve  this  priceless  heritage. 

C  &  O  PARK  PROPOSAL 

AWAITS  ACTION 

The  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  property  is  again  very  much 
in  the  public  eye.  Since  1948,  when 
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the  Federal  Government  purchased 
the  property,  officials  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  trying  to  work 
out  suitable  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  old  Canal  and  the 
scenic  character  and  public  access 
to  the  lands  adjoining  it  and  the 
Potomac  River. 

S.  77  and  H.R.  1145,  now  await- 
ing action  by  the  Congress,  propose 
establishment  and  preservation  of 
that  stretch  of  the  Canal  and  certain 
adjoining  lands  between  Great  Falls 
and  Cumberland,  Maryland,  as  the 
C  &  O  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  "for  the  benefit  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  people."  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance  of  a  23- 
mile  scenic  parkway,  that  for  the 
most  part  would  be  located  in 
Alleghany  County,  some  two  to 
three  miles  away  from  the  Potomac 
River.  The  Senate,  during  the  First 
Session  of  the  85th  Congress,  passed 
S.  77.  Hearings  have  been  an- 
nounced for  late  June  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  House  will  act  before 
Congress  adjourns  in  August  to 
give  us  this  unique  historical  park. 

In  the  interim,  officials  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the 
Maryland  Game  and  Inland  Fish 
Commission  are  working  together 
closely  to  coordinate  their  projected 
park  and  wildlife  propagation  pro- 
grams. They  met  recently  and 
reached  substantial  agreement  con- 
cerning objectives  and  land  acquisi- 
tion guidelines  for  the  Park  and 
outlined  principles  to  govern  their 
related  park  operations  and  plans. 

Many  organizations  and  individ- 
uals have  voiced  their  support  of 
the  proposal  to  establish  the  Federal 


park.  Among  them  are  the  AFL- 
CIO  Council  of  Central  Maryland, 
representing  some  10,000  members 
in  Washington  County,  and  the 
very  active  Williamsport  C  &  O 
Canal  Club.  The  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, during  its  last  session, 
adopted  a  resolution  commending 
the  latter  for  its  efforts  toward 
bringing  about  establishment  of  the 
area  as  a  Federal  Park. 

Opponents  of  the  Park  proposal 
have  advocated  transfer  of  the 
C  &  O  Canal  property  to  the  State 
with  the  recommendation  that  not 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
area  be  devoted  to  state  park  pur- 
poses and  that  the  balance  be  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  State  to  abut- 
ting land  owners. 

The  C  &  O  Canal  Park  proposal, 
now  before  the  Congress,  presents 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
preserve  and  interpret  the  interest- 
ing story  of  the  early  development 
of  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  It 
would  make  possible,  too,  the  pre- 
servation of  many  outstanding  scenic 
and  valuable  wildland  recreation 
areas  near  some  of  our  great  centers 
of  population,  where  they  are  so 
greatly  needed. 

The  pressure  to  devote  the  Canal 
property  and  its  environs  to  com- 
mercial and  private  uses  will  increase 
from  year  to  year.  Approval  by  the 
Congress  of  the  current  national 
park  proposal  is  of  the  utmost  ur- 
gency if  the  remaining  historic, 
scenic  and  related  cultural  and 
recreational  values  that  characterize 
the  Potomac  River  Basin  are  to  be 
preserved  for  posterity,  as  they 
should  be.  Action  by  the  House  at 
this  session  is  a  must. 
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EVERGLADES  BOUNDARIES 

Three  identical  bills  (S.  1790, 
H.R.  6653,  and  H.R.  6641)  for 
settlement  of  the  Everglades  bound- 
ary are  still  awaiting  Congressional 
action.  Hearings  were  held  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Subcom- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  last  summer,  but  the  bills 
were  not  reported.  On  April  9-12, 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
held  brief  hearings  in  Miami  and 
also  inspected  the  lands  involved, 
spending  one  day  each  with  Park 
proponents  and  opponents. 

The  Department,  the  Advisory 
Board,  many  conservation  groups 
and  individuals  have  recommended 
enactment.  The  Governor  has  en- 
dorsed the  legislation  and  his  Cabi- 
net has  stated  that  the  State  will 
carry  out  its  provisions  if  enacted. 

Almost  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Park  was  authorized  in  1934, 
Interior's  representatives  have  been 
working  with  Florida  State  officials, 
the  Florida  Congressional  Delega- 
tion and  others  to  arrive  at  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  boundary  for  the 
Park.  Changing  land  use  patterns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park  have  had 
a  marked  influence  on  these  co- 
operative efforts  to  find  an  accept- 
able solution  to  this  important 
question.  The  boundary  prescribed 
for  the  Park  in  the  pending  bills 
would  make  possible  effective  ful- 
fillment by  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  responsibility  to  complete, 
develop  and  protect  the  Park.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  enable 
owners  of  adjacent  private  proper- 
ties to  proceed  with  plans  for  devel- 
opment and  use  of  their  properties. 

Under  the  legislative  proposals 
now  pending,  the  highly  interesting 


and  biologically  important  Ten 
Thousand  Islands  region  lying  to 
the  northwest  of  the  present  Park 
would  be  included  in  the  boundary. 
The  water  boundary  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Park  would  be  retracted 
from  three  miles  to  two  miles  off- 
shore without  danger  of  impairment 
to  the  Park's  natural  values.  Agri- 
culture lands  not  vital  to  preserva- 
tion of  park  values  on  its  east  side 
would  be  deleted.  A  suitable  broad 
band  of  land  would  be  retained, 
however,  including  the  headwaters 
of  streams,  to  preserve  existing 
vegetation,  wildlife  and  other  nat- 
ural features  and  values.  "Hole- 
in-the-donut"  lands  on  the  east 
would  be  included  in  the  authorized 
boundary,  but  would  not  be  ac- 
quired unless  their  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  ceased.  Two  small 
detached  sites  would  be  added  for 
administration  purposes. 

The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Florida  Delegation 
in  Congress  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing Everglades  boundary  prob- 
lems, as  proposed  by  S.  1790,  are 
commended.  The  measure  is  de- 
serving of  prompt,  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EL  PORTAL 

The  National  Park  Service  plans 
to  remove  maintenance  and  other 
operational  facilities  from  the  nar- 
row confines  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
Such  action  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Valley's  unique 
character. 

The  problem  is  one  of  space. 
Where  can  the  Service,  which  must 
care  for  more  than  a  million  Yosem- 
ite visitors  each  year,  expand  essen- 
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tial  warehouses,  repair  shops,  and 
employee  housing,  and  locate  dumps 
and  incinerators  without  harming 
the  scenery  it  is  dedicated  to 
protect? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  outside 
the  Valley,  and  fortunately  a  good 
site  exists.  This  is  the  El  Portal 
area,  a  tract  of  about  1,400  acres 
outside  the  western,  or  Arch  Rock, 
entrance  to  Yosemite  National  Park, 
the  site  found  most  suitable  for  the 
Service's  needs. 

This  tract  is  now  available.  The 
El  Portal  Mining  Company,  which 
owns  most  of  it,  has  given  the 
government  an  option  to  buy  its 
holdings.  Nearly  all  of  the  remain- 
ing acreage  is  administered  by  the 


U.  S.  Forest  Service,  which  has 
agreed  to  make  it  available  for  park 
use.  The  El  Portal  area  is  not  sought 
as  an  addition  to  the  park  itself  but 
simply  as  an  operations  base  where 
the  facilities  not  required  in  the 
Valley  can  be  relocated. 

Representative  Engle  of  Cali- 
fornia has  recently  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  12281)  to  authorize  ac- 
quisition of  this  land.  With  the 
mining  company's  option  due  to 
expire  the  1st  of  September,  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation hopes  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  without  delay,  legislation  that 
will  solve  one  of  the  most  serious 
space  problems  in  our  National 
Park  System. 


District  of  Columbia  Committees 
in  Congress 


The  Chairmen  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
rendering  an  important  Federal 
service.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  pass  all  legislation  what- 
soever for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
appoints  the  three  District  Com- 
missioners which  in  effect  makes 
them  a  Federal  agency.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  rightly  regard 
Washington  as  their  Capital. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Alan 
Bible  of  Nevada,  who  has  recently 
become  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Representative  John 
L.  McMillan  of  South  Carolina 


who  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  some  ten  years,  for 
their  devoted  service.  Indeed  the 
constituents  of  these  eminent  Chair- 
men and  of  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  may  feel  pride  in  the  na- 
tional service  thus  being  rendered 
by  their  respective  States. 

Likewise,  Senator  Bible  and  Rep- 
resentative De  Witt  Hyde  of  Mary- 
land are  rendering  a  fine  Federal 
Service  as  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  recently  created 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Problems  of  Wash- 
ington which  is  carrying  on  an  active 
program  of  research  under  the  di- 
rection of  Frederick  Gutheim. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 
Zoning  and  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 


"Such  regulations  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
plan."  This  mandate  was  written 
into  the  Standard  Zoning  Enabling 
Act  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Zoning  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  it  is  now  a  part  of 
the  zoning  law  of  most  of  the  States. 

What  the  Advisory  Committee 
intended  by  this  mandate  is  not 
clear  from  the  words  "comprehen- 
sive plan,"  but  they  say  in  footnote 
number  22  of  the  1926  edition  of  the 
Standard  Zoning  Act  that  "no 
zoning  should  be  done  without  such 
a  comprehensive  study,"  and  again 
in  footnote  number  41  that  "it  is 
highly  desirable  that  all  zoning 
schemes  should  be  worked  out  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  city  plan." 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  were  active  in  the 
planning  movement  which  had  been 
promoting  "master"  or  "compre- 
hensive" city  plans  for  at  least 
twelve  years.  Certainly  to  them 
zoning  was  not  an  independent 
code,  but  was  rather  a  regulatory 
scheme  dependent  on  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  of  land  use,  and  a 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  that 
plan. 

That  this  has  not  been  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  mandate  by  the 
courts  is  established  in  an  excellent 
monograph  "In  accordance  with  a 
Comprehensive  Plan"  by  Professor 
Charles  M.  Haar  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  published  in  1955. 
"There  appears  to  have  been  a 
judicial  tendency  to  interpret  the 
statutory  directive  ...  as  meaning 


nothing  more  than  that  zoning  or- 
dinances shall  be  comprehensive, 
that  is  to  say,  uniform  and  broad  in 
scope  of  coverage.  The  lack  of  a 
master  plan  is  deemed  irrelevant  to 
the  validity  of  zoning  measures. 
And  this  is  hardly  surprising.  For 
when  one  considers  the  usual  chro- 
nology of  the  legislative  enactment 
of  zoning  and  planning  enabling 
legislation  in  any  State,  the  indefin- 
ite statutory  languages,  and  the  far 
greater  prevalence  of  zoning  than 
planning  at  the  municipal  level,  it 
would  strain  judicial  reasoning  to 
the  breaking  point  to  imply  a  legis- 
lative intent  that  zoning  ordinances 
be  considered  authorized  only  if 
drafted  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
viously enunciated  master  plan." 

The  case  of  Couch  et  al  vs.  Zon- 
ing Commission  of  the  Town  of 
Washington,  43  Conn.  349,  is  in 
point.  The  lower  court  had  ruled  that 
amendments  to  the  zoning  ordinance 
were  illegal  on  two  grounds:  first, 
because  they  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  a  comprehensive  plan. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  setting  aside 
the  lower  court's  ruling  on  both 
grounds,  said  with  regard  to  the 
first,  that  the  comprehensive  plan  to 
which  the  zoning  law  referred  might 
originate  in  either  of  two  agencies, 
the  plan  commission  or  the  zoning 
commission,  and  that  when  a  com- 
munity sets  up  a  zoning  commission 
but  fails  to  create  a  plan  commission, 
the  zoning  commission  has  the 
power  to  set  up  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  its  own. 

"The  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
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Town  of  Washington  is  to  be  found 
in  the  scheme  of  the  (zoning)  regu- 
lations themselves." 

Here  is  a  judicial  finding  that  the 
zoning  plan  is  not  and  need  not  be 
an  integral  part  of  another  plan 
which  transcends  it  in  scope,  but  is 
itself  the  comprehensive  plan  con- 
templated by  the  zoning  law. 

If  the  zoning  law  had  provided 
that  zoning  ordinances  must  be  in 
accordance  with  a  master  plan  for 
land  use,  the  finding  by  the  court 
could  not  have  been  made,  since  no 
land  use  plan  had  ever  been  made. 
The  advantage  on  the  insistence  on 
a  previously  adopted  master  plan 
is  that  the  courts  will  have  a  clearer 
and  more  specific  measure  of  the 
reasonableness  of  zoning  regula- 
tions. Otherwise,  the  standard  of 
"reasonableness"  can  be  too  loose, 
and  therefore  possibly  discriminat- 
ing and  unfair  to  property  owners. 

The  best  evidence  that  a  careful 
study  has  been  made  of  the  many 
factors,  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic, on  which  zoning  depends  is  a 
comprehensive  plan  or  at  least  a 
plan  of  land  use  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  plan  making  agency. 
Professor  Haar  believes  that  to  have 
a  controlling  influence  on  zoning, 


the  plan  should  be  adopted  by  the 
legislative  agency,  and  that  other- 
wise the  planners  would  have  "con- 
clusive control  over  the  legislature 
in  the  zoning  area." 

Courts  which  have  made  decisions 
like  the  one  cited  in  the  Couch  case 
in  Connecticut  are  not  likely  to  up- 
set these  precedents.  They  were 
made  when  the  meaning  of  "com- 
prehensive plan"  was  uncertain. 
But  today  a  comprehensive  plan 
can  be  defined  with  exactness,  and 
such  plans  are  being  made  in  many 
cities  under  the  specifications  laid 
down  by  the  Federal  Administrators 
of  the  redevelopment  law.  The 
state  zoning  laws  can  be  amended  to 
include  a  provision  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan  or  at 
least  a  master  plan  for  land  use  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  adoption 
of  zoning  regulations.  Apparently 
there  is  no  trend  in  this  direction, 
since  the  only  State  to  provide  that 
zoning  ordinances  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  master  plan  for 
land  use  is  Nevada.  But  there  is 
dissatisfaction  over  the  uncertainty 
in  zoning  cases,  and  pressure  for 
statutory  change  may  come  from 
the  courts. 
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John  H.  Baker,  President  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  will  re- 
tire in  1959.  The  Committee  on 
Succession  of  the  Society,  headed  by 
Dr.  Paul  Sears,  recommends  that 
Carl  W.  Buchheister  be  Mr.  Baker's 
successor.  Mr.  Buchheister  has 
worked  with  the  National  Audubon 
Society  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
has  been  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Baker  in  much  of  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Society. 


Marshall  N.  Dana  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  conserva- 
tion award  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  his  leadership  as 
Chairman  of  the  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Columbia  Basin 
interagency  committee  for  work  in 
conservation  and  reclamation  going 
back  several  decades.  Mr.  Dana  is 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of 
Portland  and  was  former  editor  of 
the  Journal  editorial  page. 


Gilmore  D.  Clarke  is  one  of  the 
nine  members  of  a  new  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts,  created  by 
Congress  to  advise  the  President 
and  various  government  agencies 
in  carrying  out  Federal  cultural 
programs. 


Karl  S.  Betts  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  newly 
created  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Betts  is  the  founder 
of  the  Washington  Civil  War  Round 
Table  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Centennial  Committee, 
which  sponsored  the  legislation  creat- 


ing the  Commission.  He  will  assume 
his  duties  immediately  at  the  Com- 
mission's Washington  headquarters, 
located  temporarily  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 


Lee  F.  Johnson  will  become  the 
new  Executive  Director  of  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
will  leave  his  post  as  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference  sometime  before 
the  first  of  July  to  take  over  the 
Denver  position.  Mr.  Johnson  will 
succeed  Walter  A.  Gail.  Colorado 
is  his  home  State. 


Stephen  James  has  retired  on 
March  30th  as  Director  of  the  rural 
and  education  division  of  the  Auto- 
motive Safety  Foundation.  He 
joined  the  Foundation  in  1943.  His 
associates  paid  tribute  to  him  at  a 
dinner  at  the  National  Press  Club. 


Harry  D.  Freeman  has  been 
named  chief  of  planning,  engineer- 
ing and  development  for  the  Sac- 
ramento California  redevelopment 
agency.  Mr.  Freeman  has  been 
chief  designer  for  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates  in  the 
San  Francisco  office. 


J.  Greg  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission's Wyoming  Wildlife  Maga- 
zine, will  become  editor  of  Outdoor 
America,  national  Izaak  Walton 
League  publication  on  May  1. 
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Dr.  E.  R.  Klambach,  former  di- 
rector of  the  wildlife  research  labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  at  Denver,  Colorado,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Aldo  Leopold  Medal, 
symbolic  of  the  highest  achievement 
in  service  to  wildlife  conservation. 
The  medal  was  established  by  the 
Wildlife  Society  and  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Klambach  by  Dr.  A. 
Starker  Leopold,  of  the  University 
of  California,  son  of  the  elder  Leo- 
pold. 

$ 

A.  R.  Clas,  distinguished  Wash- 
ington architect,  has  been  honored 
with  a  Fellowship  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Clas, 
long  a  member  of  the  APCA,  is  the 
son  of  Alfred  C.  Clas,  of  Milwaukee, 
who  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  in  1904. 
The  Clas  Family  is  one  which  re- 
ceived a  citation  at  the  Golden  Anni- 
versary of  the  APCA  in  1954  for  53 
years  of  continuing  family  member- 
ship. 

<& 

Richard  K.  Mellon  was  one  of 
seven  persons  honored  as  Great 
Living  Americans  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington.  Mr.  Mel- 
Ion's  citation  was  for  his  personal 
leadership  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Mellon 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 


John  R.  Searles,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  back 
at  his  desk  in  Washington  after  his 
9  month's  study  tour  of  slum  clear- 


ance, planning  and  housing  in 
Europe  and  Iraq  as  the  recipient  of 
a  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award. 


Kenneth  Chorley  retired  during 
May  as  President  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Inc.  and  Williamsburg 
Restoration,  Inc.,  after  directing 
these  great  enterprises  since  1926. 

Mr.  Chorley  may  well  be  proud  of 
his  part  in  the  conception  and  real- 
ization of  Old  Williamsburg  which 
lives  again  today  as  a  symbol  of 
the  honorable  past  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


James  R.  McCarthy  was  named 
San  Francisco  Director  of  Planning 
on  May  8,  1958.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  planning  staff  for  a 
long  period  and  has  been  Acting 
Director  since  the  resignation  of 
Paul  Oppermann  several  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  native  of  San 
Francisco  and  started  work  in  the 
planning  commission  upon  his  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1941.  He  was  acting  di- 
rector in  1947  and  1948  prior  to  Mr. 
Oppermann's  appointment. 


Charles  Conrad  has  been  ap- 
pointed Associate  Director  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 


mission. 


George  Beveridge  of  the  staff 
of  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
journalism  for  his  series  of  articles — 
Metro — City  of  Tomorrow,  a  series 
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of  eight  special  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  Oct.  6 
through  Nov.  24,  1957. 


John  Nolen,  Jr.  resigned  as  Staff 
Director  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  on  April  15. 
On  the  termination  of  his  service 
for  arrangements  for  the  ASPO 
meeting  in  Washington,  he  will  be- 
come a  private  planning  consultant 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  American  Security  and  Trust 
Co.  and  National  Metropolitan 
Bank  of  Washington  announce  a 
merger.  C.  F.  Jacobsen,  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  who  is 
President  of  the  National  Metro- 
politan Bank  would,  under  the  plan, 
be  named  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
new  Board.  The  National  Metro- 
politan Board  has  voted  acceptance 
of  the  plan.  Two  predecessors  of 


Mr.  Jacobsen,  George  W.  White 
and  O.  H.  P.  Johnson,  presidents 
of  the  National  Metropolitan  Bank, 
also  served  as  Treasurer  of  the 
former  American  Civic  Association 
and  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  as  well  as  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
The  National  Metropolitan  Bank 
will  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Branch  of  the  American  Security 
Bank. 


Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  City  Parks  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  a  lunch  held  at  the  War- 
wick Hotel  on  Thursday,  June  5. 
His  subject  was  Suburban  Sprawl. 
Mr.  Phelan,  also  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  opening  luncheon  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  to  be  held  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
Monday,  June  30.  His  subject  will 
be  Effective  Community  Development. 
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Proposed  Charles  Center  Project  in 
Downtown  Baltimore 

By  J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  President  Committee  for  Downtown,  Inc. 


The  first  dramatic  step  in  the 
comprehensive  physical  rejuvena- 
tion of  downtown  Baltimore  is  con- 
fidently believed  to  be  in  the 
offing.  The  focal  point  can  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  leading  business  and 
governmental  leaders  of  the  city, 
will  be  the  proposed  "Charles 
Center"  project. 

More  than  three  years  of  con- 
certed effort  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Downtown,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Greater  Baltimore 
Committee  and  the  city  govern- 
ment, has  brought  to  a  stage  of 
realization  an  exciting  and  alto- 
gether feasible  concept  of  how  the 
inner  core  of  downtown  Baltimore 
can  be  revitalized  and  made  the 
first  bold  dramatic  step  in  a  pro- 
gressive rehabilitation  of  the  heart 
of  Baltimore  area. 

The  Charles  Center  project,  while 
highly  important  and  significant 
itself,  is  recognized  as  only  the  first 
step  in  the  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation of  downtown  Baltimore,  in 
accordance  with  a  developing  Down- 
town Master  Plan.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  over-all  program  initiated  by 
the  Committee  for  Downtown  early 
in  1955.  The  Committee  for  Down- 
town was  the  outgrowth  of  a  pro- 
posal made  by  the  writer  to  the 
governing  board  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Baltimore  in 
the  fall  of  1954  that  Baltimore  could 
no  longer  stand  idly  by  and  witness 
the  devastating  deterioration  taking 
place  in  downtown  Baltimore  with- 


out coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

That  Association  accepted  the 
challenge  and  arranged  for  two  ob- 
servant and  well  informed  repre- 
sentatives to  visit  selected  cities 
where  downtown  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams were  in  progress  to  make  on- 
the-spot  studies — to  see  what  was 
being  accomplished  by  other  down- 
town improvement  groups  and,  of 
equal  importance,  what  mistakes 
were  being  made,  so  that  the  known 
pitfalls,  based  upon  experience, 
could  be  avoided. 

A  small  group  of  retailers  within 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association 
quickly  came  to  two  conclusions: 
(1)  That  it  was  not  a  retail  problem 
entirely;  and  (2)  that  if  anything 
was  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  be 
done  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
with  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
who  would  do  the  job.  To  imple- 
ment the  job,  the  smaller  group  was 
immediately  enlarged  to  twenty- 
four  members,  representing  bank 
and  financial  institutions,  real  estate, 
hotels  and  restaurants,  theatres, 
parking  garages,  retailers  and  public 
utilities,  and  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Committee  for  Downtown. 

To  make  sure  that  one  consoli- 
dated group  would  spearhead  the 
movement,  the  problem  was  taken 
to  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  to  the  Greater  Baltimore  Com- 
mittee. The  Association  of  Com- 
merce, necessarily  concerned  with 
many  and  varied  activities,  gave  the 
matter  its  blessing,  but  asked  to  be 
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relieved  of  active  participation. 
The  Greater  Baltimore  Committee, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  immediately  joined  forces 
with  the  Committee  for  Downtown 
in  setting  up  a  "unified  command" 
to  tackle  the  problem. 

Once  the  unified  command  was 
set  up,  it  was  not  difficult  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore  and  his  official  family. 
Mayor  D'AIesandro  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  movement  such  as  this 
was  long  overdue  and  welcomed  the 
cooperation  that  we  could  give  to 
the  city.  Without  the  cooperation 
of  the  municipal  government,  little 
could  be  accomplished — and  al- 
though we  have  had  our  ups  and 
downs  (as  exemplified  by  the  pro- 
tracted controversy  over  where  the 
projected  Civic  Center  of  Baltimore 
should  be  located),  thus  far  the  end- 
ings have  all  been  happy  ones. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  initial 
downtown  program  was  being  set  in 
motion,  the  Committee  for  Down- 
town and  the  Greater  Baltimore 
Committee,  working  jointly  and 
cooperatively,  brought  into  being 
the  Planning  Council  as  an  arm  of 
the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee. 
The  Planning  Council  is  composed 
of  nine  outstanding  business  and 
professional  leaders  of  the  Balti- 
more area  with  a  prominent  Balti- 
more real  estate  appraiser  serving 
as  chairman  and  the  writer  as  one 
of  the  members.  Its  director  is 
David  A.  Wallace,  who  came  to 
Baltimore  from  Philadelphia  where 
he  had  been  serving  as  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  Redevelopment 
Commission  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wallace  quickly  assembled  a  com- 
petent staff,  which  has  been  re- 


ferred to  as  the  best  private  city 
planning  staff  in  existence  today. 
It  is  composed  of  architects,  city 
planners,  landscape  architects,  econ- 
omists and  statisticians,  all  em- 
ployed on  a  permanent  full  time 
basis  to  tackle  the  planning  needs 
of  the  Baltimore  area. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Planning  Council,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Downtown  entered  into 
a  formal  contract  with  that  agency 
under  which  it  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  preparing  a  comprehen- 
sive Downtown  Master  Plan. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
which  was  entered  into  in  May, 
1957,  the  Committee  for  Downtown 
agreed  to  pay  $150,000  toward  a 
total  project  cost  of  $225,000  and 
the  Council  in  turn  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing:  (1)  an 
Interim  Downtown  Master  Plan  by 
May,  1958;  and  (2)  the  Final  Down- 
town Master  Plan  in  May,  1959, 
or  soon  thereafter. 

To  lay  a  sound  factual  foundation 
for  its  studies,  the  Planning  Council 
immediately  set  out  to  determine 
what  kind  of  a  city  Baltimore  would 
probably  be  by  1975  by  making  a 
detailed  economic  projection  of  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area.  This 
economic  projection  revealed  some 
encouraging  but  often  startling 
facts.  It  revealed  that  Baltimore 
could  expect  to  grow  from  1,357,000 
persons  in  1957  to  approximately 
2,400,000  persons  in  1975.  Also  it 
revealed  increased  demands  for 
office  space,  for  hotel  space,  for  re- 
tail space,  and  for  industrial  space. 
It  anticipated  a  need  for  new  em- 
ployees in  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  It  anticipated 
a  need  for  professional  office  space 
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in  downtown  Baltimore.  It  antici- 
pated a  need  for  a  multitude  of 
other  uses  typical  of  any  modern 
American  city  which  expects  to 
keep  pace  with  legitimate  demand 
of  its  citizenry. 

After  assembling  the  above  econ- 
omic data,  the  Planning  Council 
embarked  upon  a  study  of  down- 
town properties.  Included  in  the 
study  were  estimates  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  property,  its  pre- 
sent assessed  valuation,  as  well  as  its 
value  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
recent  downtown  real  estate  sales — 
all  in  all,  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  heart  of  the  major  metropol- 
itan area. 

With  this  valuable  material  as 
background,  the  Planning  Council 
determined  that  immediate  action 
was  imperative  to  prevent  further 
deterioration  in  downtown  Balti- 
more and  consequently  decided  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  an  initial 
project,  one  that  would  be  in 
consonance  with  the  over-all  Master 
Plan  and  could  be  used  as  a  timely 
visualization  and  demonstration  as 
to  how  the  heart  of  Baltimore  could 
and  should  be  revitalized.  It  there- 
fore necessarily  altered  the  original 
time  schedule  and  proceeded  to 
create  the  concept  for  a  dramatic 
renewal  project  in  the  heart  of 
Baltimore. 

Consequently  the  Charles  Center 
project  was  conceived  as  this  initial 
step.  It  required  several  months  of 
concentrated  effort  in  its  prepara- 
tion and  was  revealed  publicly  on 
March  27  to  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council. 

Charles  Center  proposes  that  a 
22-acre  tract  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Baltimore,  situated  between 


the  retail  and  financial  districts,  be 
acquired  for  redevelopment  pur- 
poses; that  all  but  five  of  the  exist- 
ing buildings  in  that  area  be  razed; 
and  that  there  be  erected  in  the  area 
8  new  office  buildings,  including  a 
500,000  square  foot  Federal  office 
building,  a  new  800  room  hotel  with 
an  executive  tower,  450,000  square 
feet  of  new  retail  space,  an  under- 
ground parking  garage  for  4,000 
automobiles,  a  3,000-seat  TV- 
Theatre  Center,  and  a  dramatic  un- 
derground transportation  terminal. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  area 
above  the  transportation  termina* 
and  the  underground  parking  fa- 
cility will  be  landscaped  and  trees 
planted  thereon  while  public  parks 
will  be  created  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed retail  space  and  office  build- 
ings. Pedestrian  access  will  be  un- 
hampered by  automobile  traffic,  for 
the  vehicles  will  be  located  on  lower 
levels  when  not  in  use  and  elimi- 
nated from  large  areas  of  the  Center 
at  other  times.  Furthermore,  pedes- 
trians will  be  able  to  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  9  block  area  to  the  other 
without  crossing  vehicular  traffic 
patterns  at  street  level.  Attracted 
by  these  new  features,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  day-time  population 
of  the  area  will  be  increased  by  al- 
most fifty  percent.  In  short,  the 
heart  of  the  city  will  be  reborn. 

The  Charles  Center  proposal  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  city 
officials  and  civic  and  business 
leaders  alike  at  the  time  of  its  March 
presentation  at  City  Hall.  Front 
page  headlines  paid  tribute  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  plan  as 
well  as  to  its  recognized  necessity  as 
a  means  of  revitalizing  the  core  of 
Baltimore. 
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The  Municipal  Government 
swung  into  action  promptly  to  do 
its  part  in  making  the  project  a 
reality.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Agency,  the  Board  of  Estimates  on 
April  2  authorized  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  to  the  agency 
and  empowered  it  to  proceed  with 
special  technical  studies  deemed 
necessary  to  convert  the  proposal 
into  project  status.  The  agency  is 
expected  to  have  its  report  and 
recommendations  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Board  of  Estimates 
by  late  June  of  this  year. 

In  the  wake  of  the  plan's  pre- 
sentation, an  intensive  community 
relations  program  has  been  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  Greater  Balti- 
more Committee  and  the  Committee 
for  Downtown  to  insure  public  ac- 
ceptance of  this  proposal.  The  com- 
munity relations  program  is  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  any  public 
official,  civic  organization,  or  in- 
terested citizen  will  receive  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  an  intelli- 
gent decision  regarding  the  Charles 
Center.  The  cooperative  effort  like- 
wise is  designed  to  utilize  every 
available  means  to  impress  upon  the 
community  the  need  for  implement- 
ing this  $127,205,000  project,  of 
which  only  $17,205,000  is  public 
money.  The  Development  Com- 
mittee will  direct  its  attention  to 


interesting  private  investment  in 
providing  the  lion's  share  of  the 
finances,  i.e.,  $109,965,000. 

The  fact  that  the  City  of  Balti- 
more is  expected  to  recapture  its 
$17,205,000  investment  through  in- 
creased taxes  over  an  outside  period 
of  nine  years  makes  the  job  less 
difficult  than  is  the  case  in  many  re- 
development projects.  Furthermore, 
the  demonstrated  need  for  new  uses, 
a  new  hotel,  eight  new  office  build- 
ings, and  increased  parking  facilities, 
presents  an  attractive  picture  to 
private  investors.  An  important 
consideration  which  has  caught 
Baltimore's  imagination  is  the  team- 
work and  partnership  provided  by 
the  Committee  for  Downtown,  the 
Greater  Baltimore  Committee  and 
the  city  administration,  which  will 
make  unnecessary  the  use  of  Federal 
subsidy  with  its  attendant  delays 
and  red  tape. 

Charles  Center  will  have  its  roots 
firmly  planted  in  the  bedrock  of 
Baltimore.  It  was  fostered  by  pri- 
vate interests  who  have  engaged  the 
best  technical  and  professional 
talent  to  fashion  a  plan  tailored  to 
the  community's  needs  and  re- 
sources. And  it  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  reality,  thanks  to  the 
partnership  of  private  investors, 
the  taxpayers  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  city  officials. 
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The  Transformation  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut 


The  delegates  to  our  National 
Citizens  Planning  Conference  with 
its  theme  Main  Street,  1969  were  so 
impressed  by  the  news  from  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  that  General 
Grant  wired  Mayor  Richard  C.  Lee 
congratulating  him  on  the  approval 
of  the  extensive  Church  Street 
downtown  project. 

New  Haven,  once  a  charming 
early  American  city  and  an  im- 
portant industrial  and  shipping 
center  as  well  as  the  home  of  Yale 
University,  has  for  half  a  century 
suffered  from  deterioration  and 
blight  over  fairly  large  areas,  in- 
cluding the  principal  downtown 
section. 

Mayor  Lee  has  been  the  spark 
plug  of  the  effort  to  replan  and  re- 
build extensive  run-down  areas  in 
New  Haven.  Probably  every  urban 
renewal  project  on  a  grand  scale 
needs  an  indomitable,  dedicated 
leader,  but,  without  the  planning 
commission,  the  plan,  Federal  Aid  in 
loans  and  grants  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  expendi- 
tures by  the  State  and  City,  consid- 
erable investment  of  private  money 
and,  finally  without  organized  citizen 
support,  the  full  measure  of  success 
would  hardly  have  been  achieved. 

First  came  the  Oak  Street  project 
where,  it  is  said,  more  than  800 
families  were  aided  in  finding  new 
homes  and  "the  Nation's  first  re- 
location office  was  set  up  to  secure 
new  sites  for  some  300  stores  and 
small  factories."  The  Oak  Street 
area  was  transformed  by  a  Federal 
loan  of  over  four  million  dollars,  a 


grant  of  some  two  and  a  half  million, 
state  expenditures  of  over  fourteen 
million  dollars,  private  investments 
of  around  twenty-one  million  dol- 
lars, with  city  expenditures  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  cash 
and  capital  improvements.  The 
Church  Street  project  was  based  on 
a  Federal  loan  of  over  twenty-five 
million,  a  grant  of  over  thirteen 
million,  a  two-million-dollar  state- 
built-market,  some  seven  million 
for  city  parking  facilities,  private 
investments  of  some  thirty-four 
million  with  a  city  contribution  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  cash 
and  capital  improvements.  In  all 
for  both  projects  the  city  was 
pledged  to  spend  over  a  million  in 
cash  and  over  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion for  capital  improvements.  But 
it  was  estimated  that  the  annual  tax 
from  the  property  would  rise  from 
half  a  million  to  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half. 

All  of  this  came  about  because  in 
the  beginning  The  Planning  Com- 
mission had  an  over-all  design  for 
redevelopment  of  New  Haven  pre- 
pared by  Maurice  E.  H.  Rotival 
of  the  Yale  Faculty.  In  the  end  it 
was  found  desirable  to  mobilize 
citizen  interest  and  support.  A 
Citizens'  Action  Commission, 
headed  first  by  Carl  Freese  and 
later  by  Lucius  S.  Rowe,  was  or- 
ganized and  expanded  through  ad- 
visory committees  to  include  some 
600  citizens.  Mayor  Lee  also  ap- 
pointed a  coordinator — Ed  Logue — 
to  reconcile  all  phases  of  the  re- 
development. 
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By  the  time  the  forty-two  acre 
Oak  Street  Slum  had  been  demol- 
ished, the  project  represented  in- 
vestments estimated  at  forty  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  all,  four  areas  are 
concerned,  but  it  was  the  second 
stage,  known  as  the  Church  Street 
project,  that  is  most  vital.  This 
involved  redeveloping  a  principal 
street  and  ninety-six  acres  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  eighty-five  million 
dollars.  Church  Street  will  become 
a  modern  thoroughfare,  there  will 


be  a  big  retail  shopping  district  and 
many    other    improvements. 

All  these  details  and  many  more 
were  presented  in  an  article  by  Joe 
Alex  Morris  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  April  19,  1958,  in  which  he 
made  clear  that  Mayor  Lee  is 
bringing  about  in  New  Haven  a 
transformation  of  great  human  and 
financial  significance  through  the 
use  of  modern  city  planning  tech- 
niques. 


Urban  Renewal  in  the  South 


The  April,  1958  issue  of  The 
Municipal  South  indicates  activity 
in  a  number  of  Southern  cities  in 
urban  renewal.  As  reported  in  the 
magazine,  Joseph  E.  Eblers,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Technical 
Standards  and  Services  of  the  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
is  quoted  from  his  discussions  of  ur- 
ban renewal  and  highway  programs 
at  a  Civil  Engineering  Conference 
held  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  comprehensive  community 
planning  agencies  and  state  highway 
departments.  He  outlined  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, the  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  the  Detroit  Public 
Works  Department  and  the  City 
Planning  Commission  which  re- 
sulted in  revisions  in  existing  and 
proposed  highways,  based  on  all  the 
available  data.  He  commented 
that  these  changes  were  being  made 
locally  without  any  prodding  by 
the  Federal  Departments  concerned. 

Mr.  Eblers  cited  Cincinnati,  At- 
lanta, Nashville  and  New  Haven, 


where  highways  have  been  co- 
ordinated with  urban  renewal  in  a 
manner  to  make  better  cities.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Transportation  as 
an  important  factor  in  developing  a 
sound  approach  to  the  urban  high- 
way location  problem. 

He  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  been  furnished  with  a  list 
of  metropolitan  areas  in  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
is  assisting  planning  so  that  the  high- 
way departments  may  ascertain 
where  planning  is  under  way.  Like- 
wise the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is 
notified  of  each  urban  renewal 
project  approved  for  planning.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  every 
state  highway  department  had  an 
urban  highway  division,  or  special- 
ist, many  problems  would  be  solved 
more  readily. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Mr.  Eblers  referred  to  a  notable 
project  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
"in  which  a  bad  slum  area  ad- 
joining the  State  Capitol  grounds 
was  completely  eliminated  and 
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rights  of  way  provided  for  some 
connecting  boulevards  which  form 
an  important  traffic  flow  around  the 
Capitol,  relieving  congestion  on  the 
main  business  streets  and  connect- 
ing with  a  new  bridge  across  the 
river." 

CHATTANOOGA 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Munici- 
pal South,  the  West  Side  Program 
for  Chattanooga  is  described.  Mayor 
Olgiati  asks:  "In  what  other  city 
will  you  find  an  opportunity,  such 
as  we  have,  to  eliminate  slums,  ex- 
tend the  downtown  commercial  area 
and  establish  a  desirable  and  at- 
tractive residential  area,  all  within 
a  few  blocks  of  the  main  street  of 
the  city?"  AH  apartment  units  will 
overlook  the  city  and  some  will  have 
panoramic  views  of  the  mountains 
and  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
project  was  carried  out  under  the 
guidance  of  Robert  Barkley,  as 
Director  of  Urban  Renewal  for  the 
Chattanooga  Housing  Authority. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

The  leading  article  in  The  Mu- 
nicipal South  for  April  presents  the 
Downtown  Face  Lifting  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  said  to  be  the  largest  urban 
renewal  project  yet  to  emerge  in  the 
South.  Redevelopment  Project  No. 
3  will  rescue  the  central  business 
district  of  Virginia's  largest  city 
from  the  threat  of  economic  strangu- 
lation. There  is  a  137-acre  study  of 
which  possibly  17  acres  are  ear- 
marked for  a  new  Civic  Center. 
"The  associated  architects,  Vincent 
G.  Kling  of  Philadelphia  and  Oliver 
and  Smith  of  Norfolk,  have  laid  out 
plans  for  the  rest  of  the  center  which 
call  for  a  13-story  (including  tower) 
municipal  building,  focal  point  of 


the  development,  a  separate  court 
house  for  courts  of  record,  a  school 
administration  building  and  a  main- 
tenance building." 

Planned  reuses  of  land  include  a 
Waterfront  Drive,  a  new  thorough- 
fare by-passing  east-west  traffic 
around  the  business  district  and  St. 
Paul's  boulevard  which  expedites 
north-south  traffic.  There  will  be 
one  or  more  pedestrian  park  strips 
to  facilitate  the  shopping  flow  and 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the 
area. 

Tidewater  Drive,  a  new  four-lane 
limited-access  thoroughfare  forms 
a  vital  north-south  traffic  artery 
and  links  the  $23  million  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Bridge-Tunnel  (opened 
in  1952)  and  the  $60  million  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Bridge-Tunnel  in  op- 
eration since  last  November  1, 
when  the  300-year-old  ferry  system 
was  abandoned. 

The  project  received  an  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  grant  of 
over  13  million  dollars  and  some 
$280,000  was  approved  as  a  planning 
loan. 

As  in  many  other  cities  Norfolk 
has  suffered  from  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs.  During  little  more  than  a 
decade  some  fifty  or  more  new  resi- 
dential subdivisions,  costing  in  ex- 
cess of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar!, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  city's  out- 
skirts. The  result  was  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  older  downtown  area, 
source  of  some  60  percent  of  the 
taxable  revenues  of  the  community, 
which  had  been  completely  en- 
circled by  the  waterfront  and  a  rail- 
road which  at  the  end  of  the  war  had 
only  one  underpass.  In  opening  new 
stores  and  widening  other  traffic 
arteries,  Redevelopment  Project 
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No.  1  could  appropriately  be  called 
"Operation  Rescue".  Projects  Nos. 
2  and  3  are  continuing  the  operation. 
Mayor  W.  F.  Duckworth  and 
City  Managers  C.  A.  Harrell,  the 
late  Sherwood  Reeder,  and  Thomas 
F.  Maxwell,  all  contributed  to  the 
program.  Lawrence  M.  Cox,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Norfolk 
Redevelopment  and  Housing  Auth- 
ority has  exerted  steady  pressure 
since  1940.  The  current  officers  of 
the  Authority  include  Charles  L. 


Kaufman,  Chairman,  James  E. 
Etheridge,  Vice  Chairman,  Melvin 
T.  Blessingham,  Pretlow  Darden 
and  John  L.  Roper  II.  Mr.  Cox 
points  out  that  the  construction  of 
five  new  buildings  on  ten  acres  has 
brought  an  assessment  of  $729,000, 
as  compared  with  $320,000  for  all 
35  acres  in  the  industrial  strip  prior 
to  acquisition. 

The  Look  Magazine  Achievement 
Award  was  won  last  year  for  Nor- 
folk's Renewal  Program. 


National  Park  Service  Given  High  Praise 


In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  2,  1958,  Congressman  John 
P.  Saylor  remarked  that  the  leading 
exponent  of  economy  in  Government 
is  the  Honorable  Harry  E.  Byrd, 
Senior  Senator  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  said  that  several  days 
earlier  Senator  Byrd  called  atten- 
tion to  an  example  of  real  economy 
in  Government  and  his  statement 
has  been  editorialized  by  the  Progress 
Index  of  Petersburg,  Va.  under  the 
title  of  "A  Real  Compliment"  as 
follows: 

If  only  because  of  the  attention  com- 
manded by  waste  and  extravagance  in 
the  Government,  stories  of  the  other  kind 
ought  not  to  go  unnoticed. 

An  example  is  Senator  Byrd's  comment 
on  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Sena- 


tor and  his  authority  in  such  matters  is 
not  likely  to  be  questioned,  says  he  has 
never  found  a  nonessential  expenditure  in 
a  National  Park  Service  budget.  Rather, 
he  says,  there  is  not  another  agency  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  can  be  counted 
on  to  get  $1.20  value  out  of  every  appro- 
priated $1. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  the  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  operates  scenic  and  historical  parks 
throughout  the  Nation.  Its  recreational 
and  educational  services  to  the  Nation 
are  vast  and  these  services  promise  to 
become  more  important  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Byrd's  complimentary  com- 
ment is  one  which  is  supported  by  less  in- 
formed observations  of  the  Service  and 
the  areas  which  it  administers.  Other 
agencies  of  the  Government  might  well 
study  an  organization  which  could  make 
out  a  plausible  case  for  unrestrained 
spending  but  declines  to  do  so.  Evidently 
it  has  established  a  tradition  which  stands 
it  in  good  stead. 
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The  announcement  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  of  a  grant  of  $250,000 
to  underwrite  the  expenses  of  form- 
ing the  Southeastern  Michigan  Met- 
ropolitan Community  Research  Cor- 
poration should  furnish  the  neces- 
sary stimulant  for  arousing  greater 
citizen  interest  in  the  Detroit  Met- 
ropolitan Dilemma.  The  purpose 
of  the  Corporation  is  to  provide  an 
orderly  objective  analysis  of  the 
component  parts  of  Southeastern 
Michigan's  six-county  metropolitan 
area,  the  factors  affecting  its  growth 
and  development,  and  to  point  the 
way  toward  a  solution  of  the  metro- 
politan problems  which  are  the  in- 
evitable by-product  of  the  heavy 
concentration  of  people  in  a  highly 
industrialized  region. 

Similar  studies  have  been  made 
in  certain  other  cities  but  not  since 
1934,  when  Dr.  Lent  D.  Upson  made 
his  report  to  the  Michigan  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  has  such  an  area- 
wide  survey  been  made  for  the  Great- 
er Detroit  Metropolitan  Region. 

The  Citizens  Development  Com- 
mittee of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent at  its  last  annual  meeting.  Mr. 
Reuben  B.  Hays,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  is  the  new  President, 
succeeding  Charles  Sawyer,  who 
now  becomes  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  In  his  retiring 
speech,  Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  initial  impetus 
given  by  the  Citizens  Planning 
Association  (now  the  Citizens  De- 
velopment Committee)  much  of  the 
great  program  in  which  Cincinnati 


is  now  engaged  would  never  have 
been  started  let  alone  be  on  its  way. 
The  initial  objectives  were  to  urge 
Council  to  vote  for  the  making  of  a 
master  plan,  to  see  that  the  work 
was  properly  organized,  that  the 
best  manner  be  employed  for  carry- 
ing it  out,  and  that  committees  be 
set  up  to  handle  its  various  phases. 
In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Sawyer 
suggested  to  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee whose  function  it  will  be  to 
explore  the  desirability  and  the 
possibility  of  a  review  of  the  Master 
Plan,  as  it  relates  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  region. 

The  Action  Reporter,  newsheet  of 
the  American  Council  to  Improve 
our  Neighborhoods,  contains  in  its 
March  1958  issue  as  one  of  its  series 
of  articles  on  organizations  whose 
activities  bear  on  urban  renewal,  a 
write-up  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  a  national 
citizens  organization  which  since 
1897  has  been  dedicated  to  educat- 
ing the  American  people  to  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  plan- 
ning and  conservation.  The  article 
outlines  the  notable  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  Association,  among 
them  the  program  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  legislation 
which  created  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Act  which 
created  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  (now  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission.) The  present  program  of 
activities  is  outlined  with  reference 
to  membership  which  furnishes  mem- 
bers with  its  publications. 
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The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 
was  addressed  by  Mayor  David  L. 
Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh  who  com- 
plimented the  group  on  its  62nd 
annual  meeting  and  its  record  of 
venerable  achievement.  He  said 
the  Club  had  performed  a  unique 
and  valuable  function  for  Pittsburgh 
throughout  its  history.  Today,  he 
pointed  out,  the  Club  continues  to 
provide  the  moral  leadership,  the 
searching  inquisitiveness,  the  social 
advocacy  which  has  made  it  potent 
and  respected  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Donald  D.  Monroe  was 
elected  president. 

The  New  York  State  Citizens' 
Council  will  hold  its  14th  Annual 
Institute  of  Community  Leadership, 
June  11-14  at  Syracuse.  The  theme 
of  the  sessions  will  be:  Building 
Communities  in  an  Age  of  Change. 
Further  information  may  be  re- 
ceived from  Richard  Reuter,  Chair- 
man, N.  Y.  State  Citizens'  Council, 
610  East  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

William  H.  O'Brien  is  new  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Citi- 
zens League,  succeeding  Chester  J. 
Morse.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  served  as 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  League  for  the  past  five  years 
and  is  familiar  with  the  problems 


of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County. 

Miss  Pearl  Chase  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California,  has  sent  to  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT  an  out- 
line of  an  extensive  series  of  lec- 
tures, films  and  discussions  on  "You 
and  Your  Community."  The  meet- 
ings, held  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1958,  covered  Downtown  Planning 
and  Traffic  Problems,  Public  Ser- 
vices, Planning  for  the  South  Coast 
Area,  City  Government  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Relationships  of  City- 
County  Services,  Communications 
between  Citizens  and  their  Govern- 
ment, Cultural  Facilities,  Recrea- 
tion, the  Public  School  System,  and 
the  Future  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  more  than  200 
surveys  based  on  recreation  research 
were  completed  in  1957.  The  list  of 
topics  includes:  Activities  and  Pro- 
grams; Areas,  Facilities,  Structures, 
Equipment;  Camping;  Cooperation 
and  Relationships;  Finance;  History 
and  Trends;  Leadership  and  Per- 
sonnel; Legislation;  Measurement 
and  Evaluation;  Miscellaneous;  Or- 
ganization and  Administration;  Rec- 
reation for  Special  Groups;  Com- 
munity Surveys;  County  Surveys 
National  Surveys;  and  State  and 
Regional  Surveys. 
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The  twentieth  in  the  series  of 
annual  two-week  Special  Summer 
Programs  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  will  be  given  during  the 
1958  Summer  Session  in  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  Planning  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology from  Monday,  July  21, 
through  Friday,  August  1. 

This  Special  Summer  Program 
combines  an  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive review  of  the  administrative 
and  technical  aspects  of  city  and 
regional  planning  with  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  one  major 
aspect  of  planning.  The  Program 
will  have  special  interest  for  those 
directly  concerned  with  urban  or 
regional  development,  including  men 
and  women  in  the  planning  phases  of 
real  estate  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  for  practicing  pro- 
fessionals and  members  of  planning 
staffs  and  commissions. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  series  of 
seminars  which  comprises  the  largest 
part  of  the  Program  is  to  provide  a 
general  review  of  current  planning 
techniques  and  basic  planning  prin- 
ciples. In  addition,  this  year  there 
will  be  special  emphasis  on  problems 
and  techniques  common  to  metro- 
politan and  suburban  planning  agen- 
cies in  coping  with  urban  expansion 
and  suburban  growth  in  the  face  of 
major  technological  changes.  Some 
new  techniques  of  low-density  land 
controls  and  of  open-space  preserva- 
tion will  be  explored,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  low-density  development 
to  metropolitan  patterns  and  to 
municipal  finances  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 


OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 

During  the  two  weeks  of  the 
Program,  seminars  will  be  held  each 
weekday  morning  and  afternoon. 
Sessions  will  also  be  held  two  even- 
ings each  week.  On  Saturday,  July 
26,  there  will  be  an  all-day  field  trip 
to  some  significant  developments 
in  suburban  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  special  sessions 
on  problems  of  open-space  preserva- 
tion and  low-density  controls,  sem- 
inars will  cover  such  subjects  as: 
Modern  concepts  of  planning 
Public  relations  techniques 
Urban  renewal 
Planning    for    schools    and    public 

recreation 
Freeways,    transit,    and    off-street 

parking 
Planning  programs  for  metropolitan 

areas 

Subdivision  control 
Zoning  law  and  administration 
Population  surveys  and  forecasting 
Long-range  programming  of  public 

works 

This  Special  Summer  Program  is 
open  to  practicing  professional  plan- 
ners, to  members  and  staff  of  plan- 
ning commissions  and  urban  re- 
newal agencies,  and  to  men  and 
women  in  such  related  fields  as 
architecture,  public  administration, 
civil  engineering,  utilities,  real  es- 
tate, and  industrial  development, 
who  have  a  specific  interest  in  com- 
prehensive planning.  Enrollment 
will  be  limited  to  about  25  people, 
so  that  there  may  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  participate  in  the 
discussions.  Registration  for  only 
part  of  the  Program  cannot  be 
accepted. 
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Tuition  is  $200  due  and  payable 
upon  notification  of  admission.  Aca- 
demic credit  is  not  offered. 

STAFF 

Seminar  leadership  will  be  pro- 
vided by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  guest  speakers 
selected  for  their  ability  to  make  a 
special  contribution  to  the  subjects 
under  discussion.  The  planning 
seminars  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  Roland  B.  Greeley, 
Associate  Professor  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning. 


Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis  has  established  a  Civic  Educa- 
tion Center  to  help  increase  under- 
standing and  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  metropolitan  problems. 
An  informal  non-credit  approach  to 
adult  education,  largely  by  means  of 
television,  will  be  the  first  such 
planned  program  in  the  country. 

Eugene  I.  Johnson,  director  of 
civic  education  and  television  ac- 
tivities at  the  University,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  center,  which 
will  function  with  the  assistance  of 
an  all-university  advisory  committee. 

The  center  will  seek  to  develop 
new  techniques  for  spreading  knowl- 
edge about  modern  urban  problems 
in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  economy, 
governmental  structure,  history,  cul- 
ture and  the  move  to  the  suburbs  in 
a  metropolitan  area. 


A  major  activity  of  the  center 
will  be  to  develop  and  administer  a 
special  civic  education  program 
featuring  television  broadcasts  to 
groups  of  people  at  viewing  posts  in 


the  city  of  St.  Louis.  In  addition 
to  the  television  programs,  the 
center  will  also  present  a  series  of 
civic  leadership  seminars  on  the 
campus  which  will  provide  an  edu- 
cational means  for  developing  civic 
leaders  for  tomorrow. 


The  New  York  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion and  Social  Service  announces 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
study  in  public  administration. 
These  are  available  to  college  grad- 
uates preparing  for  careers  in  the 
public  service  or  for  the  teaching 
of  public  administration  and  related 
fields.  For  application  or  additional 
information  write  to:  Dean,  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion and  Social  Service,  Washington 
Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh 
announces  the  establishment  of  The 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  In- 
ternational Affairs  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  Chan- 
cellor and  Donald  C.  Stone,  Dean. 
The  School  will  provide  a  center  for 
professional  education,  research,  and 
advisory  services  needed  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  many 
voluntary  and  international  agencies 
in  this  era  of  rapid  technological 
and  social  change. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
has  expanded  its  contributions  from 
the  educational  Grant-and-Fellow- 
ship  Fund  to  the  point  where  30 
individuals  and  seven  organizations 
will  receive  assistance  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  $27,000  this  year.  The 
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grants  are  made  to  help  deserving 
students  pursue  education  or  re- 
search in  conservation  endeavors 
and  to  finance  special  conservation 
projects.  Thirty  individuals  will 
receive  fellowships  in  the  total  of 
$21,500  for  the  1958-59  academic 
year,  as  compared  to  $6,000  for 
seven  persons  during  the  previous 
year.  Seven  organizational  grants, 
in  the  total  of  $5,500  complete  the 
annual  program. 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
have  announced  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture to  provide  a  joint  program  for 
the  preparation  of  city  planners  and 
urban  development  experts.  A  pro- 
gram is  contemplated  that  will  "pool 
education  resources  in  a  unique  pro- 
gram in  which  each  university  pro- 
vides important  teaching  and  re- 
search resources." 


Starting  in  September,  1958,  a 
limited  number  of  students  will  be 
accepted  at  M.I.T.  for  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. The  program  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  students  preparing  for 
research  or  teaching  careers  in  plan- 
ning and  urban  studies. 

The  program  is  built  upon  the 
expanding  subject  offerings  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  other  departments 
in  related  fields  such  as  architecture, 
economics,  political  science,  trans- 
portation and  civil  engineering, 
and  other  related  fields  of  tech- 
nology. M.I.T.  offers  special  re- 


sources in  urban  design,  transporta- 
tion planning,  communications 
theory,  operations  research,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  planning  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  By  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  Harvard 
University,  students  may  also  take 
courses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
Schools  of  Design,  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Administration,  Business, 
and  Law. 

The  doctoral  program  will  be 
closely  tied  to  the  work  of  the  re- 
cently established  Center  for  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies.  This  Center 
is  embarking  on  a  basic  research 
program  having  as  its  focus  the 
character  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  the  city  and  region,  the 
forces  that  shape  this  environment, 
its  adequacy  in  meeting  human 
needs  its  processes  of  transforma- 
tion, and  the  means  by  which  these 
processes  may  most  effectively  be 
guided.  The  Center  expects  to  offer 
research  opportunities  to  doctoral 
candidates  in  addition  to  providing 
academic  contacts  with  advanced 
scholars. 

The  program  is  open  to  students 
of  varied  backgrounds.  The  social 
sciences,  economics,  engineering, 
architecture,  public  administration, 
and  other  related  fields  all  offer 
suitable  preparation.  A  master's 
degree  in  planning  is  not  required, 
although  this  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  preferred.  A  candidate  al- 
ready holding  a  master's  degree 
may  be  able  to  prepare  himself  for 
general  examinations  prior  to  under- 
taking thesis  in  two  terms;  others 
will  need  four  to  six  terms  of  course 
work. 

For  outstanding  candidates,  a 
limited  amount  of  scholarship  and 
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fellowship  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able. Closing  date  for  1958  applica- 
tions is  May  15,  1958;  for  1959, 
March  1,  1959. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Institute  on 
Urban  Planning  will  be  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  from 
August  18  to  August  29,  1958. 

The  Institute  will  be  under  the 
general  sponsorship  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  Faculty 
members  for  the  seminar  will  be 
drawn  from  the  staffs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  other 
institutions. 

The  Institute  will  consist  of  a 
basic  seminar  to  run  for  the  full  two 
weeks,  plus  a  special  advanced  semi- 
nar of  one  week  from  August  25  to 
August  29. 

The  basic  seminar  is  intended 
primarily  for  members  of  city, 
county,  and  metropolitan  planning 
staffs,  as  well  as  personnel  of  state 
planning  and  development  agencies 
who  have  not  had  formal  training 
in  planning  but  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire a  basic  background. 

The  Institute  will  offer  for  the 
first  time  an  advanced  seminar  for 
planning  directors  and  others  in 
responsible  positions.  Those  who 
have  attended  one  of  the  previous 
three  summer  Institutes  also  will  be 
eligible  to  attend  the  advanced 
seminar,  which  will  be  concerned 
with  specific  problems  of  a  more 
technical  and  professional  nature 
that  concern  primarily  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  semi- 
nar sessions,  special  features,  in- 
cluding a  field  trip  and  a  program  on 
information  media,  will  be  included. 


Tuition  for  the  Institute  will  be 
$100  for  the  basic  seminar  of  two 
weeks  and  $75  for  the  advanced 
seminar  of  one  week.  Tuition  in- 
cludes cost  of  incidental  materials 
furnished  to  those  who  attend. 


George  A.  Garratt,  President  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
has  announced  a  nation-wide  study 
of  education  in  forestry  and  related 
fields  of  natural  resources  manage- 
ment, which  was  launched  in  June, 
1958,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Old  Dominion  Foundation. 
Harold  G.  Wilm,  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Forestry,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Study,  and 
he  will  have  working  with  him  a 
supervising  committee  of  educators 
and  foresters,  including  Henry  J. 
Vaux,  Dean  of  the  School  of  For- 
estry, University  of  California;  Rich- 
ard McArdle,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  Bernard  L.  Orell, 
Vice  President  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Sales  Company;  Hardy  L.  Shirley, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Forestry, 
State  University  of  New  York;  and 
Henry  Clepper,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
The  inquiry  will  try  to  find  solutions 
for  certain  problems  involving  the 
adequacy  of  existing  schools  cur- 
riculums,  faculties  and  student  re- 
cruitment. The  findings  will  be 
published  in  a  book  issued  by  the 
Society  available  early  in  1960. 


James  C.  Worthy,  President  of 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  recipients  of  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  fellow- 
ships are:  Donald  Bruce  Briggs, 
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St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  Donald  H. 
Miller,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Eric 
Albin  Svenson,  Weston,  Connecticut; 
Goldie  R.  Waxman,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Robert  Bruere  Whittle- 
sey,  Farmington,  Connecticut.  In 
addition,  five  people  who  were 
awarded  fellowships  last  year  had 
their  fellowships  renewed  for  the 
1958  academic  year.  The  Founda- 
tion Fellowship  grants,  which  must 
be  used  in  graduate  schools  of  city 
planning,  are  accompanied  by  an 
unrestricted  grant  to  the  school  of 
$1,000  a  year  during  the  period  the 
student  is  in  residence.  Stipends  to 
the  fellows  range  from  $1,650  to 
$3,000  a  year.  Schools  selected  by 
the  students  to  receive  such  grants 
this  year  are:  Harvard  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Cornell  University,  Michigan  State 
University,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


President  A.  Whitney  Griswold 
announced  on  May  28  that  Yale 
University  has  given  high  priority  to 
a  four  -million  -dollar  building  pro- 
gram for  the  Yale  School  of  Art  and 


Architecture,  including  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Yale  Art  Gallery  and 
the  History  of  Art  Department. 
Paul  Rudolph,  widely  known  archi- 
tect, who  is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  has  been 
asked  to  serve  as  the  architect  for 
the  new  building,  which  will  bring 
together  under  one  roof  all  of  the 
professional  programs  in  Architec- 
ture, city  planning,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, print  making  and  the  graphic 
arts. 


On  May  29  Yale  University 
issued  a  release  telling  of  the  receipt 
of  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $500,000 
from  the  Helen  and  Thomas  Hast- 
ings Fund,  Inc.,  with  a  possible 
$100,000  more  to  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The 
late  Thomas  Hastings,  who  died  in 
1929,  was  a  famous  architect  who 
designed  Yale's  Woolsey  Hall.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carrere 
and  Hastings  which  won  the  public 
competition  to  design  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Among  other  build- 
ings to  Mr.  Hastings'  credit  are  the 
Frick  Gallery  in  New  York  and  the 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Regional  Parks — Their  Role  in  the  Future 
Pattern  of  Recreation 

PETER  GAIDULA,  Assistant  Landscape  Architect,  California  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks,  Sacramento 

A  paper  presented  at  the  Tenth  Annual  California  Recreation  and  Pacific  Southwest 
Conference,  held  at  Fresno,  California,  February  16-19,  1958. 


Truly,  the  regional  park  is  the 
park  of  the  future  for  California. 
It  is  the  park  of  the  future  because 
a  definite  need  exists  for  such  a 
park:  it  is  the  park  of  the  future 
because  the  need  is  great,  yet  there 
exists  in  California  only  one  example 
of  a  regional  park  district.  I  refer 
to  the  East  Bay  Regional  Park 
District  about  which  more  will  be 
said  later  on. 

Of  course,  I  am  using  the  term 
"regional  park"  within  the  limits 
defined  by  the  Regional  Park  En- 
abling Act.  This  law  provides  that 
two  or  more  counties  or  municipali- 
ties may  cooperate  in  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance 
of  recreation  areas  to  be  known  as 
regional  parks. 

What  is  the  definition  of  a  regional 

park? 

The  California  Committee  on 
Planning  for  Recreation,  Park  Areas 
and  Facilities  defines  a  regional 
recreation  park  as  a  large  reserva- 
tion, usually  with  unique  scenic 
character,  serving  one  or  more 
cities  or  an  entire  metropolitan 
region  and  supplementing  recreation 
facilities  available  in  urban  areas. 

What  is  the  Junction  oj  a  regional  park? 
It  has  three  main  functions: 

a.  It  preserves  a  portion  of  the  natural 
landscape. 

b.  It  supplements  the  existing  recreation 
facilities  in  urban  areas. 

c.  It  acts  as  a  green  belt  between  cities  in 
a  highly  developed  metropolitan  area. 


Where  would  a  regional  park  be 
located  in  relation  to  the  people 
who  would  use  it? 
There  are  those  who  think  that 
the  outlying  areas  could  be  as  far 
away  as  one  hour  of  driving.  With 
the  improved  highways  and  auto- 
mobiles of  today,  a  distance  of  50 
or  60  miles  seems  not  at  all  too  far 
to  drive  if  the  surroundings  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  are  inspiring.  Re- 
ferring once  again  to  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District,  a  drive  of 
30  miles  by  those  residents  of  the 
district  who  are  most  removed  from 
these  parks  will  bring  them  to  the 
area  of  their  choice.  This  is  some- 
what more  compact  a  district  that 
the  use  warrants,  and  an  attempt  is 
being  made,  I  am  told,  to  have  a 
larger  area  included  within  the  Dis- 
trict boundaries  so  as  to  gain  wider 
tax  support  from  those  users  beyond 
present  district  boundaries. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  regional 
park    to    the    overall    Statewide 
Recreation  Picture? 
The   regional   park   fills    a   very 
important  niche  between  the  city- 
wide  or  the  county  recreation  park 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  park 
on  the  other  hand.    In  a  report  of 
the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on 
Recreation,  State  Beaches  and  Parks, 
the  regional  park  is  envisioned  as 
an  intermediate  or  buffer  develop- 
ment between  local  and  state  park 
types  of  development. 
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Are  there  accepted  space  standards 
/or  regional  parks? 

City- wide  parks  have  an  accepted 
standard  of  10  acres  per  1,000 
persons.  Community  parks  and 
neighborhood  parks  also  have  ac- 
cepted planning  standards.  Recog- 
nized space  standards  for  regional 
parks  do  not  exist  so  far  as  I  know. 
However,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
prominent  men  in  the  recreation 
field  that  this  standard  should  be 
far  higher  than  the  10  acres  per 
1,000  standard. 

Writing  in  the  January,  1958 
issue  of  the  magazine  Recreation, 
Mr.  George  D.  Butler,  Director  of 
Research  for  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  states  as  follows: 
Types  of  properties  with  such 
characteristic  features  as  varied 
topography,  open  lawn,  woodland, 
and  stream^  valley  do  not  lend 
themselves  to^a^specific  space  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Butler  goes  on  to  say  that 
proposed  standards  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  at  their  1956  meeting. 
These  proposals  called  for  20  acres 
per  1,000  persons,  this  area  to  be  in 
the  form  of  small  game  hunting 
and  fishing  areas  within  70  miles  of 
urban  centers.  These  20  acres  are 
intended  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
recognized  standard  of  10  acres  per 
1,000  persons  for  metropolitan  parks 
beaches,  and  playgrounds. 

Mr.  Butler,  in  summation,  em- 
phasizes the  vital  need  for  more 
adequate  standards  for  regional 
park  and  recreation  areas,  stand- 
ards on  which  sound  planning  can 
be  based. 


Studies  on  the  State  and  local  level. 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  further 
study  of  regional  park  standards, 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  intensive 
studies  are  underway  by  a  State 
agency  known  as  the  Committee  on 
the  California  Public  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan,  as  set  up  under  As- 
sembly Bill  32.  It  is  believed  that 
its  report,  when  it  is  complete,  may 
well  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  out- 
door recreational  planning  of  the 
State  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  the  next  25  to  50  years.  Some 
planning  organizations  think  that 
the  natural  outcome  of  this  study 
will  be  the  promotion  of  many  re- 
gional park  districts  to  handle 
outdoor  recreational  problems  which 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  counties. 
Their  preliminary  studies  indicate 
that,  if  eight  to  ten  regional  park 
districts  similar  to  the  East  Bay 
Regional  Park  District  of  the  Oak- 
land, Berkeley  area  were  estab- 
lished, such  a  regional  system  would 
be  enjoyed  by  95  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  State. 

Another  group  has  also  searched 
the  subject  of  regional  parks.  In 
its  studies  of  the  statewide  recrea- 
tion picture,  The  Senate  Interim 
Committee  on  Recreation,  State 
Beaches  and  Parks,  known  some- 
times as  the  Sutton  Committee, 
has  suggested  from  six  to  twelve 
regional  parks  serving  two  or  more 
counties  and  located  near  the  sev- 
eral centers  of  population  in  the 
State  as  one  means  of  meeting  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  populace 
of  the  urban  areas. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  that  some 
thought  and  study  is  being  given 
regional  parks  by  State  agencies. 

On  the  regional  level,  there  also 
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has  been  thought  and  study  on  this 
subject.  Probably  the  most  prom- 
ising one  was  one  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Elmer  Aldrich,  Executive  Of- 
ficer for  the  Public  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan,  last  year  at  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Regional  Planning  Con- 
ference held  in  Modesto.  He  told 
of  the  efforts  of  a  Sacramento  group 
of  citizens  known  as  the  River 
Recreation  and  Parks  Association 
and  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Regional  Park 
District  as  one  of  their  major  ob- 
jectives. Unfortunately,  this  ob- 
jective was  never  realized;  how- 
ever, it  does  show  that  efforts  have 
been  underway  to  establish  addi- 
tional regional  park  districts  in 
California. 

What  are  some  design  and  develop- 
ment standards  for  regional  parks? 

Such  standards  as  do  exist  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  Federal 
and  State  Parks.  As  more  exper- 
ience becomes  available  in  the  de- 
sign, development  and  operation  of 
regional  parks,  there  should  evolve 
specific  standards  applicable  to  re- 
gional parks. 

And  now  briefly,  I  will  attempt 
to  outline  some  design  and  develop- 
ment standards  for  regional  parks. 

A  basic  idea  behind  the  design 
and  development  of  a  regional  park 
could  be  to  furnish  basic  facilities 
for  the  public  and  to  have  only  a 
minimum  of  supervised  activities. 
There  can  be  far  less  supervision 
here  than  exists  on  most  city-wide 
parks. 

Areas  of  development  should  be 
more  dispersed  and  buffer  zones  of 
native  planting  or  landscape  plant- 
ings can  be  greater  than  one  finds 


in  a  city  park  or  even  in  a  county 
park. 

Since  a  regional  park  is  envisioned 
as  a  large  reservation  fulfilling  a 
wide  range  of  recreational  needs, 
the  percentage  of  open  meadow 
and  natural  areas  can  and  should  be 
relatively  higher  than  percentages 
of  corresponding  areas  in  city  parks. 

The  location  of  roads,  structures 
and  developments  should  be  planned 
to  preserve  rather  than  to  intrude 
on  the  existing  natural  scene.  Ex- 
terior designs  of  all  structures 
should  be  made  with  an  eye  toward 
their  fitting  into  the  park  scene. 

Individual  units  on  campgrounds 
and  picnic  grounds  should  be  spaced 
adequately  in  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  concentrated  use  on  the 
area.  Family  picnic  units  should  be 
allowed  possibly  1,000  square  feet 
and  family  camping  units  should 
have  a  minimum  of  10,000  square 
feet  each.  These  are  based  on  the 
State  Park  standards  and  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  standards  and  should 
be  adaptable  to  a  regional  type  park 
area. 

Group  camping  for  youth  groups 
are  usually  planned  in  areas  isolated 
from  other  uses.  This  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the 
youngsters. 

Toilet  facilities  within  these  de- 
veloped areas  should  be  provided 
not  further  than  300  feet  from  a 
picnic  or  a  camp  unit.  In  family 
camping  units  one  water  hydrant 
per  four  camp  units  is  considered  a 
good  standard. 

These  are  some  basic  standards 
for  facilities,  the  use  of  which  could 
conceivably  make  up  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  activities  of  a  re- 
gional park. 
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The  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  one  and  only  example  of  a  Re- 
gional Park  District  in  California, 
the  East  Bay  Regional  Park  Dis- 
trict. It  had  its  beginning  in  1934 
after  the  citizens  of  Oakland,  Ber- 
keley, Alameda,  San  Leandro, 
Emeryville,  Albany,  and  Piedmont 
voted  to  form  the  East  Bay  Regional 
Park  District.  Its  funds  are  derived 
from  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  $100 
assessed  valuation  as  set  up  by 
Legislature  in  the  Regional  Park 
Act.,  Assembly  Bill  No.  1876. 
Policies  of  management  and  opera- 
tion are  controlled  by  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  district.  This  board  in  turn 
hires  a  manager  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ations of  the  parks  comprising  the 
district. 

The  manager  of  this  Regional 
Park  District,  as  some  of  you  know, 
is  Mr.  Richard  E.  Walpole. 

Today  over  8,000  acres  of  beauti- 
ful natural  park  lands  and  scenic 
hills  make  up  the  East  Bay  Regional 
Park  District  which  is  made  up  of 
four  regional  parks;  namely,  Charles 
Lee  Tilden  Regional  Park,  Round 
Top  Regional  Park,  Redwood  Re- 
gional Park,  and  Grass  Valley  Re- 
gional Park.  This  stands  as  a  unique 
example  of  deep  foresight  and  ad- 
vance planning  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  area,  an  example  which 


others  may  find  it  well  to  emulate. 

These  parks  are  designed  to  meet 
many  and  varied  recreation  needs. 
Included  are  swimming,  boating,  a 
golf  course,  a  driving  range,  putting 
greens,  riding  and  hiking  trails, 
clubhouses,  playfields,  archery 
ranges,  picnic  areas,  tennis  courts, 
a  botanic  garden  of  native  plants, 
pony  rides,  miniature  train  rides, 
nature  areas,  natural  history  mu- 
seum, outdoor  dance  floors,  amphi- 
theater, and  group  campgrounds  for 
youth  organizations. 

The  future  of  the  regional  type 
park  is  becoming  more  prominent 
as  its  place  in  the  recreation  picture 
is  becoming  better  known.  Its  loca- 
tion on  the  fringes  of  cities  or  some- 
what away  from  cities,  where  land 
is  more  available  than  closer  in, 
will  in  itself  enhance  possibilities  of 
formation  of  new  regional  parks. 
It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to 
purchase  extensive  land  areas  in 
agricultural  or  hilly  country  than 
within  built-up  areas  of  cities. 

Regional  thinking  and  planning 
have,  of  necessity,  in  recent  years 
forged  rapidly  ahead.  The  regional 
park  idea  should  be  an  important 
part  of  this  regional  planning  for 
only  in  this  way  can  future  genera- 
tions be  assured  of  adequate  rec- 
reation areas  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  homes.  And  this 
is  the  challenge  before  us! 


Preservation  of  Open  Spaces 


A  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
headed  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  has 
issued  a  significant  report  on  Preser- 
vation of  Open  Spaces.  On  the 
vanishing  open  spaces  around  our 


great  cities,  the  committee  said: 

Our  predecessors  worked  wonders  in 
establishing  parks  and  reservations  during 
the  "park  movement"  to  preserve  open 
spaces.  They  tried  new  methods  and  built 
public  support  for  their  proposals.  We, 
in  our  generation,  face  a  much  more 
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critical  situation  and  are  challenged  to 
produce  plans  and  proposals  on  a  vastly 
larger  scale.  We,  too,  must  find  or  build 
an  interest  and  determination  among  our 
fellow  citizens  to  carry  through  these 
plans. .  .  . 

The  open  spaces  of  the  region  serve  at 
least  two  major — and  positive — purposes: 

1.  To  give  structure,  shape  and  form  to 
the  city — separating  clusters,   preserving 
wedges,   dividing  and  giving  identity  to 
urban    communities    and    maintaining    a 
balanced  relation  between  urban  and  rural 
land  uses.    It  is  impossible  to  plan  for  a 
transportation  system,  school  system,  or 
sewer  system  with  any  assurance  unless 
there  is  a  pattern  of  urban  development 
defined  and  limited  by  open  spaces.  .  .  . 

2.  To  give  service  to  urban  areas,  open 
spaces   are   needed   to   provide   for   "ex- 
ertive"    and    "receptive"    recreation    (as 
the  senior  Qlmsted  put  it),  to  preserve 
scenic  and  historic  sites,  to  protect  water 
sheds,  to  provide  for  natural  drainage  .  .  . 

Planning  for  open  spaces  in  this  larger 
sense  and  in  this  larger  area  or  region  re- 
quires a  new  combination  of  specialists  and 
knowledge  in  many  fields.  We  need  the 
specialists  in  both  urban  and  rural  prob- 
lems— not  only  the  housing,  recreation, 
transportation,  and  industrial  experts  and 
the  urban  sociologists,  economists,  archi- 
tects, and  civil  and  sanitary  engineers,  but 
also  the  county  agents,  agronomists,  agri- 
cultural and  forest  economists,  soil  and 
wildlife  experts,  and  ecologists. 

Two  aspects  require  immediate 
attention  (1)  disposal  of  surplus, 
where  certain  safeguards  are  needed, 
and  (2)  the  diversion  of  open  space 
lands  to  other  uses.  It  is  remarked 


that  highway  engineers  all  over  the 
country  uniformly  seem  to  regard 
park  lands  as  ideal  locations  for 
superhighways.  Parks  to  them  are 
waste  and  unused  land  which  they 
will  put  to  good  use.  The  committee 
suggests  that  Federal  legislation 
and  in  the  States  might  require  pay- 
ment for  any  park  land  diverted  to 
any  other  use — payment  based  on 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  park  land. 

The  committee  recommended  a 
combination  of  taxing  policies  of 
privately  owned  open  spaces  work- 
ing in  concert  with  planning  and 
zoning  in  order  to  take  the  pressure 
of  the  annual  real  estate  levy  off  the 
owners  of  open  space  which  causes 
them  to  ask  for  zoning  changes  to 
permit  more  intensive  use. 

The  Committee  recalls  that  the 
two  professions  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning provided  the  leadership  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  father  and 
son,  of  Charles  Eliot,  Arthur  A. 
Schurcliff,  Henry  V.  Hubbard  and 
John  Nolen,  to  name  only  a  few, 
and  concludes  with  the  question: 
"Who  in  our  times  will  raise  the  new 
standards  and  rally  our  forces  for 
new  efforts?" 


The  38th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


Members  and  friends  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
are  looking  forward  to  their  visit  to 
the  Blackwater  Lodge  in  Blackwater 
Falls  State  Park,  West  Virginia  for 
the  39th  Annual  Conference,  Octo- 
ber 6  to  9,  1958. 

This  park  is  one  of  the  most  scenic 


of  the  state  parks  in  the  United 
States  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
trated section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly.  The  vacation  Lodge, 
which  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Conference,  is  equipped  with 
all  modern  conveniences  and  ex- 
cellent conference  rooms. 
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The  program,  as  usual,  will  pre- 
sent the  Roll  Call  of  the  States. 
The  Interrelationship  of  State  Parks 
and  Industrial  Development  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing session  by  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew, 1st  .Vice  President,  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association; 
James  D.  Wells,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Director,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Carl  R.  Sullivan,  Land  Man- 
agement Representative,  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, Ravenswood,  W.  Va.;  and 
Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  State  Park  Par- 
ticipation in  Interagency  Commit- 
tees on  Recreation  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Ray  O.  Duncan,  Dean,  School 
of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town. 

Governor  Cecil  H.  Underwood 
will  greet  the  delegates  at  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  and  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  Editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, will  be  the  banquet  speaker  the 
same  evening.  Kenneth  McKeever, 
Chief  of  the  West  Virginia  Division 
of  State  Parks,  will  introduce  the 
distinguished  guests. 

The  story  of  West  Virginia  will 
be  told  on  the  opening  day  at  the 
evening  session.  The  Geology  of 
the  Blackwater  County  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Price, 
State  Geologist  and  West  Virginia 
Folklore  will  be  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Patrick  W.  Gainer,  Department  of 
English,  West  Virginia  University. 


A  Mission  66  Progress  Report  will 
be  given  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Conference  will  be  opened  by 
Kenneth  H.  Cougill,  President  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  and  Dr.  Warden  M.  Lane, 
Director,  West  Virginia  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  will  officially  wel- 
come the  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 

On  Thursday,  October  9,  there 
will  be  an  all  day  tour  which  will 
take  the  delegates  to  Canaan  Valley, 
Seneca  Rocks,  Smoke  Hole  Caverns. 
Following  a  picnic  lunch,  a  return 
tour  will  go  through  the  scenic  area 
of  Petersburg,  West  Va.  and  Red 
House,  Maryland. 

The  Arrangements  Committee 
consists  of  Virgil  Spitzer,  Superin- 
tendent, Blackwater  Falls  State 
Park;  George  Breiding,  Wheeling; 
Edward  S.  Filler,  Davis;  E.  M. 
Olliver,  Elkins;  W.  O.  Seltzer, 
Charleston;  and  Beatrice  Spitzer, 
Davis. 

The  Program  Committee  is  com- 
posed of:  Kermit  McKeever,  Chair- 
man, West  Virginia;  Elbert  Cox, 
Virginia;  V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio; 
Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Maryland;  W.  P. 
Moll,  Pennsylvania  and  Thomas  J. 
Nelson,  Kentucky. 

A  Board  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  October  6.  The  Annual 
Members  Meeting  will  be  held  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  with  Com- 
mittee Reports,  invitations  to  future 
conferences  and  election  of  officers 
and  board  members.  A  meeting  of 
the  New  Board  of  Directors  will 
follow  the  Members  Meeting. 
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Aerial  View  of  Blackwater  Lodge  and  Canyon  of  the 
Blackwater  River. 

Blackwater  Falls  State  Park  is  situated  high  in  the  scenic  moun- 
tains of  Tucker  County,  two  miles  south  of  Davis,  West  Virginia.  The 
park  is  named  for  the  famous  Falls  located  within  the  park.  Here 
will  be  held  the  38th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  October  6,  7,  8  and  9,  1958,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Blackwater  Lodge,  a  year-round  vacation  Lodge  at  the  crest  of  the 
West  Virginia  Hills. 
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State  Park 


MEETINGS 

The  South  Dakota  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  recent  meeting  in  Pierre, 
re-elected  L.  L.  Lillibridge  of  Burke 
as  president  and  also  filled  other 
Association  offices.  Governor  Foss 
stated  to  the  Association  that  it 
should  set  its  goals  high  during  the 
coming  years.  With  respect  to  the 
Missouri  River,  he  said  "You  can 
expect  thousands  of  people  to  look 
at  our  river  and,  unless  you  furnish 
them  with  some  facilities  there,  they 
may  never  come  back."  Resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Association 
asking  the  1959  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  for  the  state 
parks  program. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northern 
California  Section,  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  in  San  Francisco,  a 
few  months  ago,  Newton  B.  Drury, 
Chief,  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  in  California,  spoke  on  "Man- 
agement of  Park  Forests."  He 
brought  out  the  difference  between 
managing  forests  for  park  purposes 
as  against  managing  forests  for 
production  to  meet  material  needs. 
The  park  concept,  for  instance,  in- 
cludes preservation  of  forests  for 
aesthetic,  cultural,  and  recreation 
purposes,  in  contrast  to  the  concept 
of  managing  and  conserving  forests 
as  a  crop.  "The  keynote  of  the 


forestry  concept  is  efficiency — of  the 
park  concept,  restraint." 

The  park  administrator  always 
has  a  problem  of  dead  and  down 
trees — of  removing  sufficient  ones 
for  access  and  safety.  He  must  de- 
cide what  portions  of  a  park  should 
be  developed  for  public  use  and 
what  portions  should  be  retained 
for  preservation  only.  Vista  clear- 
ing and  meadow  preservation  in- 
volve management  of  the  forest  by 
the  park  manager.  Fire  protection, 
of  course,  is  a  major  consideration 
by  all  land  managers.  Mr.  Drury 
asks,  "What  percentage  of  our  once 
vast  virgin  forests  is  it  in  the  public 
interest  to  preserve  in  their  original 
condition?"  In  California,  nearly 
92  percent  of  the  Giant  Sequoia 
acreage  has  been  acquired  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  and  about  6  or 
7  percent  of  the  Coast  Redwood  is 
similarly  preserved.  How  much 
more  of  the  Coast  Redwoods  will  be 
included  will  depend  on  "the  growth 
in  the  consciousness  of  Americans 
of  the  park  idea  .  .  .  and  a  develop- 
ment of  the  conviction  that  future 
generations  need  parks  as  a  refuge 
from  urban  tensions  and  have  a 
right, — to  have  them  managed 
and  protected  in  a  way  that  will 
hold  the  grandeur  that  they  pos- 
sessed when  they  were  first  beheld 
by  the  explorers  and  the  pioneers." 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 
An  Inventory  and  Plan  for  Develop- 
ment of  the  Natural  Resources  of 
Massachusetts,  Part  II,  Public  Out- 
door Recreation  was  prepared  and 
submitted  recently  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  as  a 
result  of  an  act  of  the  1955  Legisla- 
ture. The  plan  recommends  a  large- 
scale,  comprehensive  program  of 
land  acquisition  and  development  of 
state  park  areas  over  the  next  20 
years  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $100 
million  to  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of 
long-term  bonds.  The  report  states 
that  since  the  State  soon  will  have 
a  fine  system  of  highways,  it  should 
have  a  comparable  park  system. 
The  investigation  showed  that  suit- 
able park  sites  are  fast  disappearing 
through  development.  The  situation 
in  certain  areas  of  the  State  is  criti- 
cal from  the  point  of  view  of  inade- 
quate recreation,  and  early  attention 
is  recommended  for  these  areas. 
Ocean  beach  areas,  especially,  are 
recommended  for  early  considera- 
tion. The  objective  of  the  program 
is  to  have  outdoor  recreation  accom- 
modations in  balance  by  1962  and 
a  gradual  increase  from  then  until 
1977,  keeping  up  with  the  subse- 
quent demand.  The  report  has  a 
large  list  of  proposed  areas  and 
maps  indicating  recommended  park 
sites,  population  distribution,  and 
other  information. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  April 
Tennessee  Conservationist,  the  Di- 
vision of  State  Parks  lists  the  fol- 
lowing factors  as  major  considera- 
tions in  selecting  state  parks:  (1)  aes- 
thetic appeal  of  natural  features, 
(2)  curious  and  unusual  appeal 
(caves,  balanced  rocks,  etc.),  (3) 
scientific  appeal,  (4)  primitive  ap- 


peal, (5)  historic  appeal,  and  (6) 
utilitarian  appeal  (picnicking,  swim- 
ming beaches,  playgrounds,  etc.). 

"Campground  Administration," 
by  Wilhelm  M.  Beckert  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  The  article 
describes  the  importance  of  having 
an  efficient  and  well  organized 
campground.  The  popularity  of 
certain  camping  areas  in  Michigan 
made  it  necessary  to  assign  each 
family  to  a  well  marked  camping 
space  and  to  turn  away  those 
families  who  arrived  after  designated 
spaces  had  been  filled.  The  more 
generous  practice  of  trying  to 
squeeze  in  every  camping  group 
that  came  was  causing  safety  and 
sanitation  problems.  The  campers 
who  enter  the  area  have  a  satis- 
factory experience  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  is  efficient,  well 
organized,  and  carefully  managed. 

Two  interesting  articles  explain- 
ing different  phases  of  state  park 
operation  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Outdoor  Indiana — one  recall- 
ing unusual  engineering  problems 
and  the  other,  the  summer  natural- 
ist program.  The  problems  reviewed 
involved  planning  a  new  state  park 
for  a  particular  section  of  the  State, 
restoring  historic  buildings,  con- 
structing a  bathhouse  which  would 
be  submerged  during  high  water 
periods,  and  erecting  a  dam  of  sand 
without  experiencing  excessive  seep- 
age. The  technicians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  develop  the 
project  so  that  structures  are 
always  secondary  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  park.  "See  State 
Parks  through  a  Personal  Guide," 
by  David  Griggs,  describes  the 
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variety  of  work  done  by  naturalists 
in  Indiana's  state  parks,  including 
conducting  nature  walks  and  lead- 
ing the  evening  recreation  programs. 
S.  K.  Stevens,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  writes  in- 
terestingly on  the  subject  of  "The 
States  Act  to  Conserve  Their  Her- 
itage" in  the  April  issue  of  State 
Government.  Mr.  Stevens  refers  to 
an  increasing  appreciation  by  Amer- 
icans of  their  heritage,  and  the 
result  is  increasing  activity  by  the 
States  in  the  historical  preservation 
field  through  both  tax-supported 
and  private  societies.  The  tourist 
who  stops  at  historical  objectives 
will  spend  an  estimated  average  of 
from  $12  to  $15  per  day,  thus  mak- 
ing the  historic  sites  economically 
valuable  to  the  local  community. 
Mr.  Stevens  concludes  .  .  .  "with 
increasing  thousands  of  Americans 
milling  about — searching  out  the 
physical  evidences  of  their  past  as 
preserved  in  museums  and  historical 
markers  alongside  the  highways,  or 
as  recorded  by  the  landscape  itself — 
there  is  a  very  practical  aspect  to 
increasing  state  budgets  of  the 
agencies  entrusted  with  historical 
tasks." 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  An  important  court 
decision  bearing  on  encroachment 
threats  to  park  lands  was  made  last 
January  when  the  Superior  Court  of 
Monterey  County  entered  a  judg- 
ment of  dismissal  in  favor  of  the 
State  Park  Commission  in  the  case 
of  the  Pfeiffer  School  District. 
Claiming  that  the  land  was  "more 
necessary"  for  school  use,  the  School 
District  attempted  to  condemn  lands 


in  Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  State  Park.  The 
lands  were  purchased  under  the 
state  park  bond  issue  of  1928, 
matched  with  gift  funds,  and  dedi- 
cated to  park  purposes.  The  Court 
sustained  the  position  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  lands  dedicated 
to  park  preservation  could  not  be 
taken  for  another  public  use. 

Delaware.  A  significant  proposal 
for  the  development  of  the  State's 
ocean  and  bay  shore  lands  has  been 
made  to  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission by  an  appointed  committee. 
The  several  miles  of  beach  have  a 
large  potential  for  public  recreation 
use,  and  the  initial  plans  call  for  the 
early  construction  of  facilities  such 
as  bathhouses,  parking  lots,  picnic 
pavilions,  lifeguard  stands,  etc., 
amounting  to  nearly  $100,000  at 
three  areas.  According  to  the  plan, 
additional  facilities  will  be  developed 
at  other  locations  as  the  need  in- 
creases. 

Iowa.  As  an  initial  step  in  pre- 
paring a  long-range  program  for 
the  State,  the  firm  of  McFadzean, 
Everly  and  Associates  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  has  been  retained  to  bring 
up-to-date  their  state  park  plan 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  employed 
Lewis  Scoggin,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Florida  Park  Service,  to 
undertake  the  work.  Ira  N.  Ga- 
brielson,  President,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  will  prepare  the 
wildlife  portion  of  the  over-all 
program. 

Maine.  The  Maine  State  Park 
Commission  was  deeded  the  Fort 
Point  Light  Station  near  Stockton 
Springs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot  River  in  recent  months.  For- 
merly a  holding  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  the  5-acre  area 
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was  transferred  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  after  being 
investigated  and  found  suitable  by 
the  National  Park  Service  for  his- 
toric monument  purposes.  Fort 
Pownal  on  the  area  was  established 
by  the  residents  of  Maine  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Though 
it  saw  little  action  then  or  in  the 
Revolution,  it  served  as  a  symbol 
of  occupation  of  the  Penobscot 
River  basin  and  thereby  influenced 
the  final  placement  of  the  United 
States  boundaries  along  the  St. 
Croix  River  rather  than  the  Penob- 
scot at  the  time  of  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  in  1782-1783. 

Michigan.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity "Farmers  Week"  this  year 
featured  a  display  on  state  parks  by 
the  students  in  the  park  manage- 
ment course.  An  automobile  steer- 
ing wheel  invited  viewers  to  turn  it, 
thereby  revealing  pictures  and  mes- 
sages on  state  parks.  A  portion  of 
the  exhibit  invited  viewers  to  pull 
a  cord  and  see  who  makes  the  recipe 
for  good  state  parks.  Pulling  the 
cord  raised  a  curtain  revealing  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  viewer. 

Missouri.  Honorable  James  T. 
Blair,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Missouri,  has 
called  the  Second  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Recreation,  sponsored  by 
the  Missouri  Recreation  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Jefferson  City,  Novem- 
ber 20-21,  1958.  Mr.  Joseph 
Jaeger,  Jr.  and  Hadley  K.  Irwin, 
Co-chairmen  of  the  Program  Plan- 
ning Committee,  have  announced 
that  they  have  obtained  for  the 
principal  speakers  Mr.  Charles, 
Brightbill,  Professor  of  Recreation 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  J. 
Earl  Schlupp,  Director  of  Recrea- 


tion, City  and  County  of  Denver. 
Additional  information  regarding 
the  forthcoming  Governor's  Con- 
ference may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Hadley  K.  Irwin,  Secretary, 
Missouri  Recreation  Association, 
P.  O.  Box  176,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Nebraska.  Evan  Haynes,  Recrea- 
tional Planner  in  the  National  Park 
Service  Branch  of  State  Coopera- 
tion, has  been  transferred  to  Region 
II,  National  Park  Service  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  to  be  attached  to  the 
Special  Studies  Section  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Recreational  Survey. 

New  York.  An  important  addi- 
tion to  Sunken  Meadow  State  Park 
was  made  recently  when  the  Long 
Island  State  Park  Commission,  with 
a  special  appropriation,  acquired  a 
179-acre  estate  which  was  on  the 
verge  of  being  subdivided.  The  area, 
consisting  of  fields  and  woodland, 
terminates  in  a  high  bluff  overlook- 
ing half  a  mile  of  sandy  beach.  The 
park  now  contains  1,214  acres  with 
over  13,000  feet  of  excellent  shore 
front  in  a  very  strategic  section  for 
serving  a  large  population. 

The  Adirondack  Park  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  controversy  as  a  result  of 
an  announced  location  for  the  pro- 
posed Northway  super-highway.  The 
Adirondack  Mountain  Club  has 
joined  with  a  number  of  other 
groups  to  protest  the  crossing  of 
Adirondack  area  in  Essex  County 
and  advocates  an  alternate  proposal 
to  build  the  road  through  the 
Champlain  Valley.  The  State  Pub- 
lic Works  Department,  however, 
has  endorsed  the  Adirondack  loca- 
tion as  less  expensive  to  construct. 
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Pennsylvania.  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  at  Erie  has  undergone  com- 
plete reconditioning.  Facilities  were 
modernized  and  the  capacity  greatly 
increased  at  an  expenditure  of  over 
$2.5  million.  A  new  set  of  regula- 
tions was  established  to  emphasize 
safety  for  the  visitors,  and  was  so 
successful  that  injuries  of  all  kinds 
decreased  one-third  while  attend- 
ance doubled  to  reach  five  million 
visitors.  The  new  rules  provide  for 
the  elimination  from  the  beach  of 
all  animals,  intoxicating  beverages, 
floating  devices,  and  breakable  ar- 
ticles. An  important  feature  has 
been  a  concentrated  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  reasons  behind  the  regula- 
tions and  with  the  penalties. 

Tennessee.  The  State  Park  Di- 
rector's Office  reports  that  as  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago,  the  primary 
nature  of  the  majority  of  inquiries 
was  for  information  on  cabins  and 
inns.  During  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, most  of  them  have  been  con- 
cerned with  tent  camping.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this,  most  of  the  state 
parks  soon  will  have  new  or  im- 
proved tent  camping  areas  and  at 
each  there  will  be  modern  central 
washrooms  with  hot  and  cold  show- 
ers, as  well  as  laundry  tubs. 

Texas.  The  Varner-Hogg  Planta- 
tion State  Park  was  dedicated  at  a 
public  ceremony  on  March  24. 
Present  at  the  dedication  were 
Governor  Price  Daniel  and  several 
other  officials  of  the  State  and 
County,  as  well  as  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  presentation 


was  made  by  Miss  Hogg,  daughter 
of  Governor  Hogg,  who  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  plantation  be 
dedicated  to  her  father's  memory 
and  also  to  pioneers  in  successive 
periods  whom  he  held  in  high  esteem. 
The  plantation  was  used  as  a  resi- 
dence from  its  time  of  construction, 
probably  about  1824,  until  1937. 
Credit  was  given  to  many  individ- 
uals and  organizations  who  were 
instrumental  in  supporting  the  res- 
toration project. 

A  biennial  budget  of  $4,240,000 
will  be  requested  of  the  1959  Legis- 
lature by  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board.  The  amount  will  make  it 
possible  for  a  general  renovation  of 
the  older  parks,  including  the  fa- 
cilities which  were  constructed  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
The  larger  items  in  the  proposed 
budget  are  the  construction  of  new 
cabins,  rest  rooms,  camping  shelters, 
other  buildings,  and  renovation  of 
existing  buildings.  A  large  expendi- 
ture will  be  made  to  refurbish  park 
electrical  systems  and  heating  equip- 
ment. An  increase  in  park  managers' 
salaries  is  also  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  is  hoped  that  the  budget, 
if  approved,  will  restore  the  older 
parks  to  full  service  and  start  opera- 
tions at  park  sites  recently  acquired. 

Wisconsin.  C.  K.  Harrington, 
Superintendent  of  State  Forests 
and  Parks,  will  retire  on  July  first 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  ser- 
vice with  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Under  Mr.  Harrington's  able  guid- 
ance Wisconsin  has  developed  a  fine 
system  of  state  parks. 
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Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area  Dedicated  April  24,  1958 


The  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore Recreational  Area  which  em- 
braces some  70  miles  of  surf,  sandy 
beaches  and  restless  dunes  along 
the  picturesque  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina,  was  dedicated  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
on  Thursday,  April  24. 

The  dedication  was  held  at  2:30 
P.M.  at  Coquina  Beach  on  Bodie 
Island,  a  few  miles  north  of  Oregon 
Inlet.  Among  distinguished  guests 
participating  in  the  ceremony  were 
Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  of 
North  Carolina;  Paul  Mellon,  rep- 
resenting the  Old  Dominion  and 
the  Avalon  Foundations;  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  former  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  Rear 


Admiral  H.  C.  Moore,  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Commander,  Fifth 
Coast  Guard  District. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dedication 
a  special  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
Park  Service  Visitor  Center  adja- 
cent to  the  historic  Cape  Hatteras 
Lighthouse  to  commemorate  the 
donation  of  2,700  acres  of  land  to 
the  national  seashore  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  Phipps.  A  bronze 
plaque  memorializing  the  gift  was 
unveiled  by  Raymond  R.  Guest 
on  behalf  of  his  family. 

National  Park  Service  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  presided  at  both 
the  morning  and  afternoon  cere- 
monies. Cape  Hatteras  gives  us  a 
fine  seashore. 


National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
New  Members  March,  April  and  May,  1958 


California 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Pugh,  Big  Basin 
Mr.  John  A.  McGinnis,  Borrego  Springs 
Mr.  Fred  D.  Mitchell,  Carpinteria 
Mr.  Otis  G.  Lyons,  Citrus  Heights 
Asilornar  Hotel  and  Conference  Grounds, 

Pacific  Grove 
Mr.  Curtis  B.  Mitchell,  Truckee 

Indiana 
Mr.  Earl  McEIwain,  Jasonville 

Michigan 

Mr.  Leonard  A.  Bierlein,  Sr.,  Brighton 

New  Jersey 

National    Campers    and    Hikers   Asso- 
ciation, Newark 


New  York 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Williams,  Jr.,  Syracuse 

North  Dakota 

Mr.  Isadore  Smith,  Mandan 

Utah 

Utah  State  Park  &  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 

Mr.  C.  Kenny  Dale,  Arlington 
Mr.  Webster  T.  Ammerman,  Richmond 

West  Virginia 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Sharp,  Charleston 
Mr.  John  L.  McDowell,  Clarksburg 
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The  Genesis  and  Programs  of  the  Nevada 
State  Park  System 

By  THOMAS  W.  MILLER,  Chairman,  Nevada  State  Park  Commission 


Until  the  early  part  of  the  1920's 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
was  dependent  upon  mining,  agri- 
culture, and  stock  raising.  The 
rights  of  way  for  the  three  main 
transcontinental  highways  that  now 
span  the  State  were  not  determined, 
although  there  was  considerable  in- 
terest as  to  the  routes  to  be  selected. 

James  G.  Scrugham,  formerly 
Dean  of  Engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  and  State  En- 
gineer, was  inaugurated  Governor 
in  1923.  In  his  twenty-five  years  of 
residence  since  leaving  his  native 
State  of  Kentucky,  the  Governor 
had  become  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  State.  His  foresight 
visualized  the  time  when  improved 
highways  would  bring  thousands  of 
tourists  through  Nevada.  By  reason 
of  his  prospecting  instinct,  he  knew 
of  areas  where  archaeological  and 
historical  sites  were  located.  Ahead 
of  his  time,  he  knew  that  these 
areas  could  be  developed  to  attract 
visitors  both  from  within  and  out- 
side the  State.  Early  in  1923,  he 
caused  the  Lost  City  area  in  Moapa 
Valley,  Clark  County,  to  be  de- 
clared a  state  reservation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  encourage  and  assist  the 
local  archaeologists  in  excavating 
scientifically  the  artifacts  left  by  a 
race  that  had  inhabited  the  valley 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Museum  of  the  Southwest  at  Pasa- 
dena assigned  the  well  known  archae- 
ologist, M.  R.  Harrington,  to 
lend  his  professional  experience  to 
this  delicate  task  of  unearthing  and 


preserving  the  scientific  data  of  the 
discovery. 

In  spite  of  little  encouragement, 
Governor  Scrugham  persevered,  and 
by  the  end  of  his  term  in  1927,  con- 
siderable interest  had  been  aroused, 
and  tourists  were  visiting  the  Lost 
City  area.  Governor  Scrugham  be- 
came Nevada's  lone  Congressman 
in  March  of  1933  at  which  time  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was 
created  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, and  through  his  influence,  a 
number  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  companies  were  assigned  to 
Nevada,  several  of  them  to  Clark 
and  Lincoln  Counties.  One  of  these 
was  assigned  to  the  Lost  City  area 
where  the  man  power  was  furnished 
to  develop  the  area  further  under 
Mr.  Harrington's  expert  hand.  They 
constructed  the  present  Lost  City 
Museum  to  house  the  artifacts. 
They  built  roads  and  camp  ground 
facilities  in  the  Valley  of  Fire  in 
what  was  to  become  Nevada's  first 
State  Park.  The  National  Park 
Service  cooperated  through  Law- 
rence C.  Merriam,  now  Director  of 
Region  4,  George  L.  Collins,  Re- 
gional Chief  of  Recreation  Resource 
Planning  and  the  late  Raymond 
Hoyt  who  was  instrumental  in  pub- 
lishing the  first  pamphlet  portraying 
Nevada's  historical  and  recreational 
sites.  Other  CCC  Companies  under 
the  direction  of  The  National  Park 
Service,  were  assigned  to  Lincoln 
County  in  1934  and  1935,  and  they 
proceeded  to  develop  what  are  now 
known  as  Cathedral  Gorge,  Kershaw 
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Canyon-Ryan,  and  Beaver  Dam 
State  Parks.  By  Act  of  the  1935 
Nevada  Legislature,  March  26,  1935 
these  were  designated  state  parks, 
together  with  the  Boulder  Dam 
Valley  of  Fire  State  Park  in  Clark 
County.  On  the  same  date,  the 
Legislature  created  a  State  Park 
Commission  following  a  request  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  that  a 
state  park  authority  be  created  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  park  areas 
developed.  Governor  Richard  S. 
Kirman  appointed  as  members  of 
the  commission:  Ute  V.  Perkins,  a 
member  of  a  pioneer  Moapa  Valley 
family;  State  Senator  Phil  M.  Tobin 
of  Winnemucca;  John  H.  Kehoe  of 
Reno,  and  Thomas  W.  Miller  of 
Caliente,  who  was  elected  Chair- 
man. Robert  A.  Allen,  State  High- 
way Engineer,  long  identified  with 
the  earlier  Park  program,  was  by 
virtue  of  his  office  named  ex-officio 
Supt.  of  State  Parks.  A  small  ap- 
propriation of  $500.00  per  annum, 
was  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

For  the  next  few  years,  the  Legis- 
latures appropriated  insufficient 
funds  so  meager  that  no  personnel 
was  available  for  upkeep  or  care  of 
the  areas  designated  as  State  Parks. 
With  the  advent  of  the  war  years, 
appropriations  ceased  entirely.  As  a 
result,  the  areas  heretofore  developed 
were  to  all  intents  abandoned  to 
the  elements  and  became  eye  sores. 
One  exception  was  Kershaw-Ryan 
State  Park,  a  mile  below  Caliente 
in  Rainbow  Canyon,  for  which 
Lincoln  County  Authorities  em- 
ployed an  old  pensioner  as  custodian. 
The  results  of  this  custodianship 
are  apparent  and  this,  the  smallest 
of  Nevada's  State  Parks  (200  acres), 
has  been  kept  neat  and  clean  over 


two  decades.  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  members  of  the  Caliente 
Unit  are  to  be  commended  for  assist- 
ing in  this  worthy  work. 

In  1952,  the  present  Governor  of 
Nevada,  Charles  H.  Russell,  decided 
to  reactivate  the  Commission,  and 
appointed  as  members:  Max  R. 
Wainwright  who  had  just  retired 
as  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Park  Service  Lehman  Caves  Na- 
tional Monument;  S.  M.  Wheeler  of 
Ely;  R.  F.  Perkins  of  Moapa  Valley; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Miller  of  Reno,  and 
Thomas  W.  Miller  of  Reno  who  was 
again  elected  Chairman  by  the 
group.  In  spite  of  this  reactivation, 
no  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
1953  Legislature. 

In  February  of  1955,  following  a 
hearing  given  Chairman  Miller  by  a 
joint  session  of  the  Nevada  Assembly 
and  Senate,  a  biennium  appropria- 
tion of  approximately  $40,000  was 
granted  the  Commission.  This  start 
enabled  the  Commission  to  hire  a 
Director,  a  Ranger,  and  an  office 
stenographer.  We  were  then  able  to 
take  care  of  the  ever  increasing 
volume  of  mail  from  interested  per- 
sons wanting  information  on  Ne- 
vada's historical,  archaeological  and 
recreational  sites.  Roughly,  over  42 
such  sites  were  "spotted"  through- 
out the  State  as  tentative  sites  for 
development  and  attention.  Many 
of  them  were  in  Raymond  Hoyt's 
pamphlet  of  1937.  With  the  money 
available,  a  two-year  program  was 
mapped  out  to  clean  up  and  recon- 
struct the  facilities  in  the  existing 
State  Parks,  and  to  sign  areas 
throughout  the  State.  Much  pro- 
gress was  made  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  encountered.  The  pro- 
gram included  the  posting  of  areas 
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to  discourage  sabotage  of  artifacts 
and  petrified  trees,  as  well  as  to 
warn  those  who  were  prone  to  de- 
stroy facilities,  or  to  carry  off  ma- 
terials installed  in  the  Parks. 

With  the  advent  of  the  1957 
Legislature,  it  was  evident  that  the 
original  Park  Commission  law  of 
1935  was  antiquated.  Park  areas  had 
been  acquired  by  lease  from  private, 
quasi-public  and  government  agen- 
cies which  had  no  force  in  law  unless 
authority  was  given  therefore.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  bill  reorganizing  the 
State  Park  Commission  was  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1957,  and  the 
membership  increased  to  seven  com- 
missioners. Several  other  Acts  were 
enacted  simultaneously  giving  the 
Governor  the  power  to  proclaim 
areas  as  State  Parks  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission. The  same  Legislature,  by 
Act,  transferred  the  famous  Genoa 
area,  the  first  white  settlement  es- 
tablished in  Nevada  in  1850's  to  the 
Park  Commission,  and  the  Sage- 
brush Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  trans- 
ferred the  old  Fort  Churchill  Reser- 
vation to  the  Park  Commission. 
Both  of  these  actions  were  necessary 
if  any  State  Park  funds  were  to  be 
expended  in  the  areas.  Similar  ac- 
tion brought  the  515-acre  Ichthyo- 
saur  Park  in  Nye  County  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Commission 
by  lease  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice. This  area  had  been  excavated 
by  the  famous  paleontologist  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Camp  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  until  this  year  had 
been  administered  by  a  separate 
State  Board  created  by  the  1955 
Legislature.  Therefore,  with  the 
enactment  of  these  statutes  all 


"splinter"  Park  organizations  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Park  Commission. 

The  Legislature  of  1957  increased 
the  appropriation  for  the  biennium 
to  $132,000.  Governor  Russell, 
under  the  Park  reorganization  meas- 
ure, appointed  the  following  com- 
missioners: Norman  E.  Hanson, 
Gabbs;  Jay  E.  Brinton,  Ely;  Chris 
Sheerin,  EIko;  Mrs.  Louise  M. 
Marvel,  Battle  Mountain;  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  Wheat,  Fallen;  Wal- 
lace Jones,  Overton;  and  Thomas 
W.  Miller  who  was  reelected  Chair- 
man at  the  organization  meeting 
held  in  Carson  City  on  July  1,  1957. 
Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  Gover- 
nor Russell,  by  proclamation  de- 
signated four  more  areas  as  state 
parks: 

Fort  Churchill  (Lyon  County) 
Ichthyosaur  Fossil  Area  (Nye  County) 
Ward     Charcoal     Ovens     (White     Pine 

County) 
Snyder  Meadows  (In  Clear  Creek,  Ormsby 

County) 

After  many  discouraging  years,  it 
is  felt  that  the  people  of  Nevada  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  and  preserving  the  State's 
priceless  historical,  archaeological 
and  recreational  sites.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  actuated  not  only  by  state 
pride,  but  by  further  reason  that  a 
well  developed  park  program  will 
bring  people  into  the  State,  and 
cause  them  to  remain  longer  and 
enjoy  clean  and  attractive  sur- 
roundings while  so  doing.  It  will 
take  many  years  for  Nevada  to 
anticipate  the  completion  of  the 
program  and  then  it  will  be  the 
State's  responsibility  to  keep  it  in 
operation. 
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Harold  S.  Wagner,  Park  Chief,  to  Retire 

(Condensed  from  an  article  by  WILLIAM  SCHLEMMER  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  April  9,  1958) 


Forty-one  years  ago  Harold  Stan- 
ley Wagner  brought  a  green  thumb, 
a  Boston  accent  and  a  lot  of  ideas 
to  Akron. 

His  job  was  to  lay  out  a  real 
estate  development.  He  did  that 
and  a  whole  lot  more.  Mr.  Wagner 
built  the  Akron  Metropolitan  Parks 
System  into  3,760  acres  of  play 
lands  that  are  world  famous.  He 
is  the  only  man  ever  to  direct  ac- 
tivities of  the  Parks.  The  second 
man  takes  over  soon.  Mr.  Wagner 
is  retiring  April  30  as  Director- 
Secretary  of  the  Park  Board. 

Forrest  B.  Coup,  long  time  Met- 
ropolitan Parks  maintenance  super- 
intendent, will  become  Acting  Di- 
rector. Jennie  McCIintock,  for  five 
years  Assistant  Secretary,  becomes 
Secretary. 

The  real  estate  development  which 
brought  Mr.  Wagner  to  Akron 
from  Boston  is  Fairlawn  Heights. 
F.  A.  Seiberling,  the  patriarch  of 
rubber,  had  the  building  of  Fairlawn 
as  a  pet  project.  He  wanted  the 
best  in  planning.  That  meant 
Warren  H.  Manning,  dean  of  Ameri- 
can Landscape  Architects.  At  the 
age  of  24,  Mr.  Wagner  was  the  key 
man  in  Warren  H.  Manning's 
organization.  It  was  he  who  was 
sent  to  Akron  to  the  job.  Mr. 
Wagner  and  Mr.  Seiberling  became 
fast  friends.  The  young  Wagner 
loved  to  talk  about  an  idea  of  his, — 
building  a  chain  of  parks  for  a  com- 
munity, turning  idle  land  into  play 
lands.  He  talked  of  the  automobile 
and  how  it  was  changing  the  recrea- 
tion habits  of  the  people.  He  talked 


of  shorter  work  hours  and  how  lei- 
sure time  must  be  planned  for.  Mr. 
Seiberling  and  others  did  more  than 
listen.  The  seed  that  was  to  grow 
into  the  Metropolitan  Park  System 
was  planted. 

When  his  work  on  Fairlawn 
Heights  was  done,  after  more  than 
five  years,  Mr.  Wagner  became 
Municipal  Parks  Superintendent. 
He  directed  the  reforestation  of 
Lake  Rockwell  and,  with  the  help 
of  Service  Director  W.  F.  Peters, 
talked  industrialist  J.  Edward  Good 
out  of  land  that  is  now  Akron's 
only  municipal  golf  course. 

In  1922  the  movement  to  set  up 
Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District 
began  to  roll.  F.  A.  Seiberling  was 
a  spearhead.  An  Act  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  had  paved  the  way  for 
creation  of  such  districts,  unique 
political  subdivisions,  and  boards 
to  run  them.  Finally,  in  1925,  the 
Akron  Metropolitan  Park  District 
was  established.  Mr.  Wagner  was 
the  man  to  head  it.  Three  men 
were  appointed  by  Probate  Court 
to  guide  the  policy. 

Akron's  system  was  threatened 
by  a  suit.  In  1929,  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  legality 
of  the  Park  Act  and  Mr.  Wagner's 
plans  were  ready  to  be  put  into 
operation.  (The  next  year  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  also  ruled  for  the 
legality  of  the  Park  Districts.)  Mr. 
Wagner's  Park  development  became 
a  model.  It  is  still  internationally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  recreation  development. 

Mr.  Wagner  has  received  many 
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honors  including,  last  year,  the 
Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Bronze 
Medal.  This  award,  presented  in 
New  York,  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  both  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives. In  1953,  he  served  on  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments,  an 
appointment  by  then  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
County  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Wagner  turned  65  last  De- 
cember and  talked  to  the  Metropoli- 


tan Park  Board  about  retiring  .  .  . 
At  that  time,  the  Board  urged  him 
to  change  his  mind.  But  recently, 
Mr.  Wagner  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Board  did  not  want  it, 
but  the  chairman,  W.  A.  Woodling, 
said,  "It  is  now  apparent  he  will 
not  reconsider." 

Mr.  Wagner's  retirement  com- 
ment was  brief:  "Thanks  to  every- 
one, starting  with  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
who  helped  to  give  Akron  the 
Metropolitan  Parks." 

Mr.  Coup,  who  takes  over  as 
Director  May  1,  has  been  Wagner's 
right  hand  man  for  20  years.  He 
knows  the  six  Parks,  tree  by  tree. 


Civil  Service  Examinations  for  City  Planners 


The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  that  an  ex- 
amination is  open  for  filling  City 
Planner  positions  in  various  Federal 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
salaries  range  from  $5,440  to  $11,610 
a  year. 

To  qualify,  applicants  must  have 
had  appropriate  experience  or  a 
combination  of  education  and  ex- 
perience. Completion  of  all  require- 


ments for  a  doctor's  degree  will  be 
qualifying  for  positions  paying 
$5,440  a  year.  Announcements  con- 
taining full  information  regarding 
the  requirements,  and  application 
forms,  may  be  obtained  at  many 
post  offices,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  further  notice  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Washington. 
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Distinguished  Sponsor  Committee 
for  APCA  Conference 


Tentative  list  of  the  sponsoring 
committee  for  the  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  3-5,  1958,  fol- 
lows: 

Harry  A.  Batten,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.;  Alfred  Blasband, 
Executive  Head,  Snellenburgs;  Thomas 
A.  Bradshaw,  President,  Provident  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.;  Dr.  James  Creese, 
President,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology; 
William  M.  Day,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Co.;  John  A.  Diemand,  President,  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America;  George 
W.  Dowdy,  President,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association;  Wilfred  D.  Gillen, 
President,  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania;  Victor  Gruen,  Victor  Gruen 
&  Associates;  Dr.  Gaylord  P.  Harnwell, 
President,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Harold  B.  Hess,  President,  Society  of 
Industrial  Realtors;  Edmund  F.  Higgins, 
President,  Yellow  Cab  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  Drexel 
&  Co.;  R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll,  Ballard,  Spahr, 
Andrews  &  Ingersoll;  Dr.  Lawrence  L. 
Johnson,  President,  Temple  University; 
Joseph  T.  Kelley,  President,  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Union  Council;  William  F. 
Kelly,  President,  First  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Co.;  Vincent  G.  Kling, 
Architect;  James  M.  Large,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Provident  Tradesmens  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.;  P.  Blair  Lee,  President,  West- 


ern Saving  Fund  Society;  Hon.  Edward  O. 
Lewis,  Morris,  Lex,  Hart  &  Ross;  David 
E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman,  Development  & 
Resources  Corporation;  Bernard  Litvak, 
Executive  Head,  Lit  Brothers;  Hon. 
Frederic  R.  Mann,  City  Representative 
and  Director  of  Commerce;  Matthew  H. 
McCloskey,  Jr.,  President,  McCIoskey  & 
Co.;  John  Miller,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Planning  Association;  Walter 
P.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia; Hon.  Victor  E.  Moore,  Council- 
man, City  of  Philadelphia;  Dean  G.  Hol- 
mes Perkins,  Chairman,  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Philadelphia;  Frederic  A. 
Potts,  President,  The  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank;  Douglas  M.  Pratt,  President, 
Philadelphia  Transportation  Company; 
Major  General  L.  W.  Prentice  (Ret)  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  American  Road 
Builders'  Association;  R.  Stuart  Rauch, 
Jr.,  President,  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society;  R.  G.  Rincliffe,  President,  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.;  John  R.  Robin, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Old  Philadelphia 
Development  Corporation;  Lawrence  M. 
C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Conventions;  Oscar  Stonorov,  Archi- 
tect; James  M.  Symes,  President,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  Hon.  James  H.  J.  Tate, 
President,  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia; Clarence  Thalheimer,  Thalheimer 
&  Weitz;  Hon.  Micihael  von  Moschizisker, 
Chairman,  Philadelphia  Redevelopment 
Authority;  Alfred  H.  Williams,  President, 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia; 
Morris  Wolf,  Esq.,  Senior  Partner,  Wold, 
Block,  Schorr  &  Solis-Cohen;  William 
Zechendorff,  President,  Webb  and  Knapp, 
Inc. 


The  readers  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  cannot  afford  to  miss 
the  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  early  September.  They 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  distinguished  leaders  in 
Philadelphia  the  ways  and  means  by  which  Philadelphia  has  achieved  its 
plans  to  meet  its  twentieth  century  problems.  The  program  will  be  stim- 
ulating and  challenging  to  all  who  are  working  for  planned  community 
improvement  and  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  parks  and  open 
spaces  at  all  levels  of  government. 
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American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
New  Members  March,  April  and  May,  1958 


Arizona 

Mr.  Empresas  Caballero,  Nogales 

California 

Mr.  Ben  H.  Southland,  Beverly  Hills 

Connecticut 
Mr.  George  W.  Conklin,  New  Haven 

District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Edward  Flickinger 
Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 

Florida 

Mr.  Mort  Saber,  Miami 

Illinois 

State  Housing 
Mr.  Murray  S 

Indiana 

Purdue  Calumet  Development  Founda- 
tion, East  Chicago 

Maryland 

General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company, 

Cottage  City 
Mr.  E.  Bruce  Baetjer,  Pikesville 

Montana 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Kinney,  Billings 


Board,  Chicago 
.  Hanes,  Springfield 


New  Jersey 

Drew  University,  Madison 
Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Newark 

New  York 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Conover,  Massena 
Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Stoner,  New  York 
Planning  Department,  Niagara  Falls 

Oregon 

Planning  Commission,  Forest  Grove 

Tennessee 
Mr.  Harry  A.  McLeod,  Memphis 

Texas 

Mr.  L.  W.  Pitts,  Beaumont 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Pelich,  Fort  Worth 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Buxton,  Houston 
Mr.  E.  B.  Flowers,  San  Antonio 
Mr.  Stewart  E.  King,  San  Antonio 

Virginia 
Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Higgins,  Richmond 

Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board,  Santurce 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr.     Harold     A.     Hubler,     Charlotte 
Amalie,  St.  Thomas 


Annual  Medal  Award  Presentations 


At  the  Annual  Medal  Awards 
Luncheon,  held  in  the  Great  Dome 
Room  of  the  Federal  Hall  Memorial, 
New  York,  on  Friday,  March  14, 
1958,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  made 
the  presentations. 

Bruce  Catton,  Editor  of  The 
American  Heritage,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  George  McAneny  Historic 
Preservation  Medal  "for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks." 

Mr.  Catton  embarked  on  his 
literary  career  in  1947  with  the 
publication  of  his  first  book,  "The 


War  Lords  of  Washington."  It  was 
back  in  1930  that  he  became  a 
Civil  War  specialist  par  excellence. 
He  published  in  1951  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
Army,"  and  1952,  "Glory  Road," 
in  1953,  "A  Stillness  at  Appomatox," 
in  1954,  "U.  S.  Grant  and  the 
American  Army  Tradition,"  in  1955, 
"Banners  at  Shenandoah"  and  in 
1956,  "This  Hallowed  Ground." 

The  Horace  Marden  Albright 
Scenic  Preservation  Medal  was  pre- 
sented to  Paul  Mellon.  Mr.  Mellon 
was  the  second  recipient  of  this 
newly  created  medal  designed  by  the 
distinguished  sculptor,  Paul  Man- 
ship.  In  making  the  presentation, 
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Mr.  Hamilton  said  of  Mr.  Mellon: 
"With  a  vision  and  insight  far  be- 
yond that  of  most  men,  he  has  be- 
come a  much  needed  champion  of 
the  preservation  of  the  remaining 
unspoiled  portions  of  our  American 
seashore  .  .  .  His  interest  is  not 
confined  or  limited  to  scenic  pre- 
servation. His  contribution  in  the 
scenic  field  is  rivaled  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  historic  preservation  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  medals 
befits  him  most  .  .  .  Substantial 
historic  properties  and  sites  have 
been  acquired  and  donated  through 
his  generosity  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation." 

The  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
medals  were  presented  to  the  fol- 
lowing recipients: 

The  Gold  Medal  to  Ben  H.  Thompson, 
Chief  of  Recreation  Resource  Planning 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Silver  Medal  to  Kenneth  R.  Cou- 
gill,  Director  of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  of  Indiana,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

The  Bronze  Medal  to  Charles  E.  Doell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Med- 
als for  distinguished  park  service 
are  awarded  annually  through  a 
foundation  created  in  1929  by  Ches- 
ter D.  Pugsley  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  in 
honor  of  his  father,  the  late  Hon. 
Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley. 

The  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal, 
Ben  H.  Thompson  has  spent  his  en- 
tire career  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  served  as  Assistant  to 
the  Director  from  1935  to  1937, 


when  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  Lake  Mead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  lived 
there  until  1947  when  he  returned 
to  Washington  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Director.  Since  1951  he  has 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Recreation  Resource  Planning  in 
which  capacity  he  is  responsible  for 
programs  on  national  park  system 
planning,  recreation  surveys  and 
cooperation  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Cougill,  who  received  the 
silver  medal,  has  devoted  his  entire 
career  to  the  field  of  conservation, 
more  particularly  to  state  parks  and 
specifically  to  the  development  of 
the  Indiana  State  Park  System. 
While  serving  Indiana's  parks  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr. 
Cougill  has  participated  actively  in 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  and  is  now  serving  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Doell,  recipient  of  the  bronze 
medal,  has  served  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  dur- 
ing his  entire  professional  life.  Since 
1945  he  has  served  as  Superintend- 
ent. He  has  written  and  lectured 
extensively  on  park  and  recreation 
subjects.  He  was  a  collaborator  in 
the  book:  "Public  Park  Policies," 
and  co-author  of  "Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Parks  and  Recreation." 
He  is  currently  editor  of  the  Minne- 
sota Engineer,  publication  of  the 
Minnesota  Federation  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies. 
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Meetings — Past  and  Future 


The  American  Society  oj  Landscape 
Architects,  a  professional  organiza- 
tion of  some  59  years  of  age  will 
hold  its  first  official  meeting  with  its 
international  counterpart,  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Landscape 
Architects,  which  will  hold  its  Sixth 
Biennial  Congress  and  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing, on  June  29-JuIy  4,  1958  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Landscape  architects  of  24 
nations  will  meet  together. 

"Landscape  Architecture  in  the 
Modern  World"  is  the  theme  of 
the  meeting.  Subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  urban  renewal  and  hous- 
ing, shopping  center  design,  resi- 
dential landscape  trends,  school  site 
planning,  modern  highways,  land 
use,  industrial  landscape  design, 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  pro- 
fessional education  and  research. 

A  post-congress  tour  for  partici- 
pants is  being  arranged.  Plans, 
including  meals  for  the  I  FLA  guests 
with  various  Chapters  serving  as 
hosts,  are  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  tour  will  include  Williamsburg, 
Jamestown  and  Yorktown,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Providence,  New 
York  City  and  various  points  in 
between. 

"Recreation  enters  the  Space 
Age"  will  be  the  theme  of  the  40th 
National  Recreation  Congress  to  be 
held  September  22-26  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  held  a  well  attended  Annual 
Meeting  with  headquarters  at  the 


Statler  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
May  18-22.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
Zoning  Round  Tables,  which  always 
attract  many  participants,  there 
was  at  the  opening  session  an  out- 
standing address  ^by  Philip  M. 
Hauser,  Chairman  Department  of 
Sociology,  and  Director,  Population 
Research  and  Training  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Other  subjects 
of  importance  were:  The  Relation- 
ship of  Official  and  Citizen  Planning 
Programs,  Administration  of  701 
Programs,  Planning  Industrial  Dis- 
tricts, Siting  and  Planning  Brazil's 
New  Capital  City,  A  Federal  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  the  Land 
Use  Plan,  the  Urban  University  and 
its  Setting,  Urban  Design  and  Which 
Way  Public  Housing?  The  General 
Arrangements  Chairman  was  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

The  Fifth  National  Watershed 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas  Sep- 
tember 29-October  1,  1958.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  "Meet- 
ing People's  Needs  by  Watershed 
Development."  Topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed include :  The  Still  Urgent  Need 
for  a  Land  and  Water  Policy; 
Federal  Agency  Conflicts  in  Pro- 
gram, Practices,  and  Policies;  Maxi- 
mum Benefits  in  Watershed  De- 
velopments; Cities  are  in  Water- 
shed Too;  Need  for  Clean  Water; 
The  Need  for  More  Treatment  on 
the  Land;  and  Progress  and  Prob- 
lems in  Watershed  Development. 
There  will  be  an  all-day  bus  tour  of 
the  Trinity  Watershed  nearJDallas. 
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The  success  of  these  Biennial  Water- 
shed Congresses  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  initiative  and  skill  of 
Waters  Davis  who  has  drawn 
around  him  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  is 
glad  to  cooperate. 

The  83rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  will 
be  held  October  27-30,  1958  at 
Tucson,  Arizona.  October  27  is  the 
hundred  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  on  that 
date  there  will  be  the  First  Day 
Sale  of  the  Commemorative  stamp 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  in  honor 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Forest  Chief 
Richard  E.  McArdle  will  give  the 
keynote,  address  presented  atop  Mt. 
Lemmon  in  the  Coronado  National 
Forest. 

A  non-partisan  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  Metropolitan  Government  has 
been  called  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Action 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  University 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Con- 
ference will  be  held  on  the  American 
University  Campus  June  20  and 
21,  1958.  Among  the  listed  speakers 
are  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Luther  Gulick, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration;  Hon.  Charles  Taft, 
former  Mayor  of  Cincinnati;  Hon. 
Frederick  G.  Gardiner,  Q.  C., 
Chairman,  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto;  and  Frederick 
Gutheim,  Director  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Met- 
ropolitan Problems  of  Washington. 


OTHER  MEETINGS  OF  INTEREST: 

May  12-16,  1958.  Izaak  Walton 
League.  Antlers  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col. 

May  25-29,  1958.  Air  Pollution 
Control  Association.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  22-23,  1958.  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  Statler  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  14-17,  1958.  National  Muni- 
cipal League,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Sept.  16-19,  1958.  National  Con- 
ference on  Citizenship,  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  21-24,  1958.  National  Plan- 
ning Conference,  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada. 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Oct.  12-15,  1958.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Agencies.  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  24-25,  1958.  National  Re- 
sources Council  of  America.  Ghost 
Ranch  Lodge,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Oct.  27-30,  1948.  American  For- 
estry Association,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Oct.  26-29,  1958.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Planners,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  2,  1958.  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Nov.  4-6,  1958.  American  Political 
Science  Association,  Sheraton- Jef- 
ferson Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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National  Parks 

H.  R.  8250-S.  2359  (Udall-Hayden)  introduced  6/19/57  and  6/21/57.  To  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Passed 
by  Senate  and  House  and  sent  to  President  for  signature  3/17/58.  Signed  3/28/58, 
Pub.  Law  358.  This  Act  changes  the  status  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument 
to  that  of  National  Park  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  8,000 
acres  of  non-Federal  land  within  the  area  before  it  can  be  established  as  a  Park. 

S.  2183  (Murray)  introduced  5/29/57.  Amends  the  Act  of  Aug.  2,  1956  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  by  eliminating  Section  3 
which  placed  limitations  of  $60,000  on  capital  improvements  and  $30,000  on  the  amount 
which  could  be  spent  for  administrative  purposes  within  the  Park.  Passed  Senate  8/5/57; 
passed  House  5/5/58  and  cleared  for  the  President's  signature. 

S.  3087  (Neuberger  and  Morse)  introduced  1/23/58.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  in  Oregon  to  commemorate  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  Reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  3/20/58. 

S.  77-H.  R.  1145  (Beall-Hyde)  introduced  1/3/57.  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  a  parkway  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Passed  Senate  8/29/57. 

S.  1790-H.  R.  6641  (Holland  and  Smathers— Fascell)  introduced  4/4/57.  Proposes 
to  fix  permanent  boundaries  for  the  Everglades  National  Park.  Hearings  were  held  on 
June  1 1  and  12,  1957  before  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  bill  was  not  reported  to  full  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  in  Florida  by  the  House  Sub-committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  April  9  to  12,  1958. 
New  Bills  Introduced  this  Second  Session: 

H.  R.  11044  (Jonas)  introduced  2/27/58.  Amends  the  Act  providing  for  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to 
add  a  specific  direction  that  the  Parkway  shall  be  free  of  toll  charges  except  for  permit 
fees  for  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Several 
similar  bills  in  the  House  and  S.  3383  in  the  Senate  have  been  introduced.  Fee  plans 
were  announced  by  the  National  Park  Service  on  February  27,  1958,  but  since  that  date 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed  that  the  National  Park  Service  withdraw  plans 
to  begin  collection  of  fees  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  June  1. 

S.  3362-H.  R.  11009  (Thye-BIatnik)  introduced  2/26/58.  To  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Grand  Portage  National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  bill  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  an  area  containing  unique  historical  values  upon  relinquishment  and 
transfer  of  certain  reservation  lands  by  the  Chippewa  Indians. 

H.  R.  11126  (Wainwright)  introduced  3/4/58.  To  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  accept  title  to  Grant's  Tomb  in  New  York  and  maintain  it  as  the  General 
Grant  National  Memorial.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  12281  (Engle)  introduced  April  30,  1958.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  an  administrative  site  for  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  on 
land  adjacent  to  the  park  in  the  El  Portal  area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3898  (Douglas-Neuberger-Morse)  introduced  5/26/58.  To  authorize  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12689.  (Saylor)  Identical  bill  in  the  House  also  to 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  9848-S.  3335  (Thompson,  N.  J.-FuIbright)  introduced  1/8/58  and  2/24/58. 
To  provide  for  a  National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  which  will  be  constructed 
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with  funds  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  part  of  the  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  made  available  for  the  Smithsonian  Gallery  of  Art.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  1985  (Anderson)  introduced  5/2/57.  To  authorize  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  a  National  Air  Museum  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  all  other  works  incidental  thereto.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  12162  (Harris)  introduced  4/24/58.  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium Act  of  1957  to  require  that  a  stadium  be  constructed  substantially  in  accordance 
with  certain  plans,  to  provide  for  a  contact  with  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
site  for  such  stadium.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  J.  Res.  155-H.  J.  Res.  563  (Bible-Smith,  Va.)  introduced  2/25/58  and  3/4/58. 
Authorizing  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for  capital 
improvement  programs  and  amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  Government 
participation  in  meeting  costs  of  the  Nation's  Capital  City.  Referred  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Joint  hearings  were  held  on  March  19 
and  25,  with  testimony  from  the  D.  C.  Commissioners  and  Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  General  Administration. 

S.  3769  (Bible)  introduced  5/7/58.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac  River  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  Aug.  30,  1954.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  to  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 

S.  3414-H.  R.  9821  (Gore-Fallon)  introduced  3/6/58.  To  amend  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  approved  June  29,  1956,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  continuing  the 
construction  of  highways  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  April  3.  Signed  by  the  President  on  April  16. 

This  bill  carries  the  first  Federal  attempt  to  regulate  roadside  billboards,  on  the  new 
Interstate  Highway  System.  If  a  State  decides  to  ban  billboards  along  this  System,  the 
Federal  share  of  90  percent  would  be  increased  by  one-half  of  one  percent.  Designed 
primarily  to  protect  scenery  in  the  open  country  and  to  promote  safety,  the  restrictions 
would  not  apply  within  city  limits.  The  States  could  also  permit  in  the  open  country 
the  erection  of  small  signs  advertising  any  activity  conducted  within  12  miles  of  the  sign. 
The  size  of  these  signs  would  be  determined  by  the  Commerce  Department  in  agreement 
with  the  States.  In  signing  the  bill,  the  President  applauded  Congress  for  the  section  to 
regulate  advertising  on  the  new  Interstate  System  while  expressing  concern  that  this 
section  was  not  stronger.  Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  would:  (1)  authorize  $900  mil- 
lion for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  highway  systems  for  fiscal  year  1960  and  $925  million 
for  1961 ;  (2)  authorize  an  additional  $400  million  for  primary,  secondary  and  urban  road 
systems  for  fiscal  year  1959,  moneys  to  be  available  on  a  66^5  per  cent  Federal  and  33 ^ 
percent  State  matching  basis;  (3)  authorize  an  additional  $5  million  for  forest  highway 
systems  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  $33  million  for  each  fiscal  year  1960  and  1961 ;  (4)  author- 
ize an  additional  $5  million  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails  for  fiscal  year  1959 
and  $30  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 ;  (5)  require  a  study  of  needed 
improvements  on  the  forest  highway  system  and  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or 
before  Jan.  1,  1960;  (6)  $18  million  for  roads  in  national  parks  for  each  fiscal  year  1960 
and  1961. 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 

S.  3619  (Neuberger)  introduced  4/15/58.  To  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  administration  of  the  areas  within  this  System  by  existing  Federal  agencies  and  for 
the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  information  for  its  appropriate  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  people,  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Council.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Council  which  is  created  is  to  consist  of  the  following  ex  officio  members — Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  also 
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three  citizen  members  known  to  be  informed  regarding  and  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  wilderness.  The  Council  shall  serve  as  a  repository  for  and  maintain  for  public  inspec- 
tion, such  maps  and  official  papers  regarding  the  System  as  may  be  filed  with  it.  The 
Council  shall  make  and  coordinate  surveys  of  wilderness  needs  and  conditions,  and  gather 
information  for  the  information  of  the  public  regarding  use  and  preservation  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  within  the  System.  The  Council  shall  maintain  a  public  file  of  regulations  but 
shall  have  no  administrative  jurisdiction  over  any  unit  in  the  System,  nor  over  any 
agency  that  does  have  such  jurisdiction. 

Housing 

S.  3418-H.  R.  11395  (Sparkman-Donohue)  introduced  2/28/58.  To  stimulate  resi- 
dential construction.  The  Sparkman  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  12  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  0.  Passed  House  on  March  19,  1958.  Signed  by  the  President  April  1,  Pub. 
Law  No.  364. 

In  signing  this  bill,  the  President  stated  that  several  of  its  provisions  would  promote 
a  higher  level  of  economic  activity  through  acceleration  of  housing  construction.  Tem- 
porary extension  of  the  World  War  II  Veterans'  Loan  guaranty  program,  more  liberal 
terms  of  FHA  insured  mortgages,  the  limited  authority  to  adjust  interest  rates  on  mili- 
tary housing  mortgages  to  market  conditions,  the  additional  authority  for  mortgage 
purchases  under  the  Special  Assistance  Program  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation are  timely  additions  which  will  stimulate  construction. 

S.  3399  (Capehart)  introduced  3/4/58.  H.  R.  11173  (Talle)  introduced  3/5/58.  To 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of  housing  and  con- 
servation and  development  of  urban  communities.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Administra- 
tion Bill,  provides  for  increased  funds  as  well  as  legislative  changes  which  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  urban  renewal,  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and  FNMA  mortgage 
purchase  authority  and  college  housing  programs.  One  of  the  key  features  includes  a 
six-year  program  for  the  renewal  of  blighted  urban  areas,  assuring  American  towns  and 
cities  of  continuing  Federal  support  for  at  least  six  years.  A  new  type  of  urban  renewal 
aid  to  speed  up  the  improvement  of  blighted  non-residential  sections,  particularly  de- 
clining downtown  areas,  which,  if  renewed  and  restored,  could  again  be  made  revenue 
and  tax  producing  areas.  A  new  comprehensive  program  would  be  established  to  give 
further  aid  to  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  to  build  student  centers  and  other 
related  facilities. 

S.  3497  (Fulbright)  introduced  3/17/58.  Expands  the  public  facility  program  of  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  by 
amending  Sec.  2,  Title  II,  Public  Facility  Loans  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955. 
The  measure  extends  credit  to  assist  in  providing  essential  public  works  for  States, 
municipalities,  or  other  political  subdivisions  where  credit  is  not  otherwise  available. 
Public  works  as  designated  in  this  measure  include  construction  and  improvement  of 
streets,  sidewalks,  highways  and  parkways,  parking  lots,  bridges,  airports  and  other 
public  transportation  facilities;  public  park  and  public  recreational  facilities;  public 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  and  health  centers;  refuse,  sewage  and  sanitary  facilities;  public 
utility  installations  including  those  for  fire  and  police  protection;  public  schools,  libraries 
and  office  facilities;  public  land,  water  and  timber  conservation  facilities.  Referred 
3/17/58  to  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Reported  with  amendments 
3/31/58  by  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

At  the  hearing  on  March  19,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  conflicted  with  two  principles  enunciated  by  the  President  in  a  letter  dated 
March  8:  (1)  action  to  stimulate  or  accelerate  Federally  aided  public  works  construction 
should  be  pointed  primarily  at  activities  or  projects  which  can  move  ahead  at  once; 
(2)  Activities  in  this  area  must  be  carefully  directed  toward  stimulating  and  supple- 
menting and  not  toward  displacing  the  activity  which  is  going  on  or  otherwise  would 
go  on  in  the  general  economy. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  April  16  with  amendments. 

Rivers  and  Harbors 

S.  497,  the  omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  April  15.  A  substitute  measure  was  introduced  on  April  24 
by  Senator  Knowland,  S.  3686,  which  authorizes  construction  of  some  130  rivers,  harbors 
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and  flood  projects  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1.4  billion,  and  does  not  include  several  of 
the  projects  contained  in  the  old  bill  to  which  objections  had  been  offered  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Pollution 

H.  R.  11714  (Blatnik)  introduced  3/27/58.  To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  one  of  the  limitations  on  grants  for  construction  from  $250,000 
to  $500,000  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Hearings 
were  held  May  20-22  by  the  subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  on  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  would  expand  grants-in-assistance. 

Conservation  Program 

S.  Con.  Res.  76  (Humphrey  and  Neuberger)-H.  Con.  Res.  306  (Blatnik)  introduced 
3/31/58  and  4/1/58.  Requests  the  President  to  initiate  a  long  range  plan  to  speed  up 
the  natural  resource  programs  of  the  Federal  conservation  agencies  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  national  forests,  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  Indian  reservations, 
public  domain  and  established  water  developments.  The  President  is  requested  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  plan  and  appropriation  request  to  start  this  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  Completion  of  this  work  is  estimated  to  require  an  expenditure  of  be- 
tween $11  and  $12  billion  over  a  ten-year  period.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

S.  3582-H.  R.  11773  (Humphrey:BIatnik)  introduced  3/31/58.  To  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  employment  for  young  men  and  to  advance  the  conservation,  development  and 
management  of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil  and  range,  and  of  recreational  areas. 
The  objectives  of  these  bills  are  threefold:  (1)  to  provide  opportunity  for  healthful 
training  and  employment  of  young  men  in  conservation  work  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  conservation  agencies;  (2)  to  provide  immediate  work  opportunities  for  young 
men  from  ages  17  through  23  in  areas  removed  from  centers  of  population  and  existing 
work  programs;  (3)  to  accelerate  Federal  conservation  programs.  The  YCC  would  be 
set  up  under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  a  Director  who  would  work  in  close  liaison  with  a  six-member  Youth 
Conservation  Commission  to  develop  conservation  programs  within  the  Federal  conser- 
vation agencies.  The  Commission  would  include  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
following  agencies:  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (designated  as  Chair- 
man); National  Park  Service;  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  Bureau  of  Land  Management;  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $375  million  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  for  each  of  the  two 
following  years.  Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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The  First  Meeting  of  City  Planning 
Offices  of  Colombia 


More  than  eighty  delegates,  rep- 
resenting 16  municipalities  and  30 
different  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, attended  the  First  Meeting  of 
City  Planning  Offices  of  Colombia, 
organized  by  the  Colombian  Plan- 
ning Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
Inter-American  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Center  (CINVA).  The  meeting 
was  held  at  CINVA  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  from  February  27  through 
March  1st  of  this  year.  Among  the 
delegates  were  mayors,  municipal 
department  heads  and  managers  of 
public  utility  systems  from  all  over 
Colombia,  as  well  as  the  directors  of 
city  planning  offices. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  meeting 
of  this  nature  and  scope  has  been 
held  in  Colombia — and  perhaps 
throughout  Latin  America.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  pro- 
mote adequate  city  planning  in 
Colombia,  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  integrating  city  planning 
into  municipal  administration,  and 
to  strengthen  the  ties  among  the 
different  city  planning  offices. 

The  agenda  included  the  follow- 
ing topics:  The  Process  of  City 
Planning  in  Municipal  Administra- 
tion— Objectives  and  Limitations; 
Organization  and  Functions  of  City 
Planning  Offices — Personnel,  Opera- 
tions Budget,  Work  Program;  the 
Urban  General  Plan  as  a  Basic 
Instrument  for  Development  and 
Renewal  and  Legislation.  The  ex- 
change of  experiences  resulted  in  the 
formulation  of  common  concepts  for 
the  future  orientation  of  the  work 
of  city  planning  offices  in  Colombia. 


Of  particular  interest  was  the  role 
which  universities  should  play  in  the 
training  of  personnel  for  city  plan- 
ning. It  was  proposed  that  the 
National  University  of  Colombia 
create  a  National  Institute  for 
City  Planning  Studies. 

Among  the  other  recommenda- 
tions, was  a  request  that  the  Co- 
lombian Government  accept  the 
Colombian  Planning  Society  as  a 
consulting  body  on  city  planning; 
that  the  National  Government  ap- 
prove the  proposed  bases  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Code  on 
Urbanization  and  Construction, 
creating  the  necessary  office  and 
appointing  a  staff  committee  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  Colombian 
Planning  Society  was  also  urged  to 
exert  efforts  to  secure  compliance 
with  existing  legislation  stipulating 
that  cities  with  a  budget  over 
200,000  pesos  should  have  a  City 
Planning  Office.  It  was  asked  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  towns 
unable  to  organize  their  own  offices, 
and  to  try  to  strengthen  the  existing 
City  Planning  and  Development 
Offices  throughout  the  country.  To 
insure  the  continuity  of  the  city 
planning  process,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Colombian  Plan- 
ning Society  study  the  problem  of 
legislation  to  establish  fixed  terms  of 
office  for  directors  and  technical 
personnel  in  city  planning  offices. 

The  offer,  made  by  the  city  of 
Medellin,  through  its  delegation,  to 
act  as  host  for  the  Second  Meeting 
of  City  Planning  Offices  in  March 
1959,  was  unanimously  accepted. 
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Forest  Designated  to  Preserve  Oldest 
Living  Things 


Methuselah  Walk  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  Inyo  County,  California 
which  contain  the  oldest  living 
things  on  earth — bristlecone  pine 
trees — have  been  designated  the 
Ancient  Bristlecone  Pine  Forest, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced. 

Richard  E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  on  Friday,  April  11, 
signed  an  order  establishing  the 
forest  within  the  Inyo  National 
Forest  and  providing  for  its  admin- 
istration as  a  botanical  area. 

"The  Forest  Service  wants  to 
preserve  and  protect  these  rare  pine 
trees  for  botanical  and  historical 
purposes  and  for  public  enjoyment," 
Dr.  McArdle  said.  "Their  growth 
rings  have  recorded  the  climatic 
changes  of  the  past,  and  the  forest 
is  a  natural  laboratory  for  basic  re- 
search in  longevity,  genetics,  and 
other  phases  of  forest  biology. 
Many  people  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  these  ancient  trees  in  their 
wild  and  attractive  environment." 

The  area  designated  includes 
27,000  acres  of  the  Inyo  National 
Forest  along  the  crest  of  the  White 
Mountain  Range.  It  lies  east  of 
Owens  Valley.  Within  it  are  100 
bristlecone  pines  over  4,000  years 
old  and  thousands  in  the  3,000- 
4,000  age  bracket. 

A  grove  of  the  oldest  trees  will  be 
named  the  Edmund  Schulman  Me- 
morial Grove  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  discovered  that  the  ancient 
bristlecones  were  the  oldest  living 


things  in  the  world.  The  late  Mr. 
Schulman  and  M.  E.  Cooley  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  were  working 
on  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  when  he  discovered  the 
age  of  the  grove  in  1957.  The  dis- 
covery culminated  20  years  of  re- 
search by  Mr.  Schulman  among  old 
trees.  His  findings  aroused  wide- 
spread public  interest  when  recently 
reported  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

As  a  botanical  area  the  Ancient 
Bristlecone  Pine  Forest  will  be 
managed  in  as  near  natural  condition 
as  possible  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  trees.  Public  use  facilities  may 
be  established  as  needed  but  will  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  trees  in 
the  area. 

Need  for  protecting  the  bristle- 
cone  pines  became  evident  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Schulman  made  his  discovery. 
A  souvenir  market  for  pieces  of 
bristlecone  pine  had  been  estab- 
lished by  nearby  private  landowners 
who  were  selling  limbs  and  pieces 
from  their  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  felt  that 
public  knowledge  about  the  unique- 
ness of  the  trees  plus  an  established 
souvenir  market  might  lead  to  their 
destruction  unless  special  protection 
was  provided. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Inyo 
County  officials  are  working  to- 
gether to  acquire  some  of  the  pri- 
vate land  within  the  Bristlecone 
Pine  Forest  and  incorporate  it  into 
the  botanical  area. 
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California  Court  Decision  Sustains  Park 
Lands  Against  Invasion 


Newton  Drury,  Director,  Cali- 
fornia Division  on  Beaches  and 
Parks,  writing  in  the  March  1958 
News  and  Views,  official  publication 
of  his  Division,  related  that  the 
Superior  Court  of  Monterey  County 
handed  down  a  judgment  of  dis- 
missal in  favor  of  the  State  Park 
Commission  in  a  case  where  a  school 
district  had  attempted  to  condemn 
park  lands  for  school  purposes.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  article  follow. 

Day  in  and  day  out  Sacramento 
is  besieged  with  requests  to  turn 
state  park  lands  to  some  other  pur- 
pose than  those  for  which  they  were 
acquired  and  intended.  Contin- 
ually we  are  put  on  the  defensive, 
whereas  some  of  us  feel  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  rest  on  those 
who  want  to  divert  state  park  prop- 
erties from  their  dedicated  purpose. 
Projects  of  the  most  worthy  sort 
are  proposed:  Schools,  camps  for 
old  and  camps  for  young,  Country 
Clubs,  Plush  Hotels,  an  innumerable 
horde  of  proposals  all  of  merit  in 
themselves  but  all  involving  the 
preemption  of  Public  Park  Lands 
for  a  special  group  or  interest  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  general  public. 
Public  Utilities,  local  recreational 
developments,  freeways,  and  last 
but  not  least,  Army  and  Navy  pro- 
jects, all  gravitate  toward  park 
lands  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  apparently  with  the  as- 
sumption that  this  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  It  is  an  open  season 
for  parks  and  a  good  part  of  the  effort 
in  the  Sacramento  office  is  devoted 
to  resisting  this  trend. 


Therefore,  it  was  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  State  Park  Conserva- 
tion when  on  January  10  last  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Monterey  County 
a  judgment  of  dismissal  in  favor  of 
the  State  Park  Commission  was 
entered  in  the  case  of  the  Pfeiffer 
School  District.  This  District  at- 
tempted to  condemn  for  school 
purposes  lands  in  the  Pfeiffer-Big 
Sur  State  Park  which  had  been 
acquired  under  the  State  Park  Bond 
issue  of  1928,  matched  with  gift 
funds  and  dedicated  to  park  pur- 
poses. The  Attorney  General  acting 
for  the  State  Park  Commission  inter- 
posed a  demurrer,  contending  that 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  and 
devoted  to  such  a  public  use  as 
Park  Preservation  could  not  be 
taken  for  another  public  use.  The 
court  sustained  this  position  de- 
claring that  irrespective  of  whether 
the  proposed  new  use  was  said  to 
be  "more  necessary",  such  park 
lands  cannot  be  taken  from  another 
public  use.  Presumably  this  would 
apply  even  more  definitely  to  an- 
other private  use,  such  as  many  that 
have  been  proposed. 

It  may  be  partly  our  fault  that 
we  have  drifted  toward  a  condition 
in  which  park  lands  have  been  looked 
upon  as  fair  game  by  commercial 
interests  and  by  public  interests 
that  find  it  more  convenient  to  use 
land  already  publicly  owned  than 
to  exercise  the  effort  necessary  to 
acquire  lands  for  their  purposes.  To 
dispel  this  false  impression  and  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  usurping 
State  Park  properties,  all  of  our  best 
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efforts  in  the  immediate  future  may 
well  be  devoted  in  administrative, 
developmental  and  interpretive  cir- 
cles of  this  division.  It  is  as  logical 
to  ask  a  banker  to  hand  out  funds  in 
his  trusteeship  to  further  personal 
or  commercial  ends  as  it  is  to  ask 


the  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission to  dissipate  through  diver- 
sion to  other  purposes  the  estate 
(only  6/10ths  of  one  percent  of  the 
surface  of  California)  that  over  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  built  up  in 
the  California  State  Park  System. 


Yale's  "Roadscape"  Conference 


The  American  "roadscape"  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  "history's  great- 
est junkheap"  unless  drastic  steps 
are  taken  soon,  a  conference  at 
Yale  University  was  told  on  May 
1.  A  day-long  round  table  of 
authorities  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  highway  engineers,  public 
opinion  experts,  and  billboard  com- 
pany officials  discussed  ways  of 
"civilizing  the  American  roadscape." 

The  Conference,  called  by  Chris- 
topher Tunnard,  who  heads  Yale's 
Graduate  Program  in  City  Planning, 
agreed  during  the  day  that  federal 
legislation  controlling  billboards 
along  major  highways  and  through- 
ways  is  a  good  start,  but  foresaw 
trouble  in  administering  terms  of  the 
legislation. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956 — which  authorized  a  new 
41,000-mile  national  network  of 
interstate  and  defense  highways — 
was  termed  by  Grady  Clay,  Real 
Estate  Editor  of  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier- Journal  "the  first  national 
zoning  bill  ever  enacted."  Mr.  Clay 
declared,  however,  that  court  chal- 
lenges in  several  States  are  to  be 
expected. 

"We  face  the  strong  likelihood," 
he  said,  "that  state  laws  carrying 
out  the  federal  policy  will  be  at- 


tacked and  probably  declared  un- 
constitutional." 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  opin- 
ion expert  of  New  York  City,  said 
"public  opinion  is  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  the  control  of  bill- 
boards. If  public  opinion  can  be 
aroused  to  exert  itself  in  support  of 
a  law  and  to  maintain  its  interest 
to  ensure  that  the  law  is  enforced, 
there  will  be  effective  control." 
Hans  A.  Linde,  legislative  assistant 
to  U.  S.  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  said  the  1956  Federal  law 
"makes  a  positive  contribution"  to 
the  formulation  of  standards  and 
the  financial  aspects  of  a  billboard 
control  program.  He  cautioned, 
however,  that  the  same  citizens' 
groups  which  succeeded  in  winning 
Congressional  approval  for  the  1956 
law  must  "continue  to  be  active  in 
seeking  state  participation  in  the 
program.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe,"  said  he,  "that  in  every 
state  legislature  meeting  in  1959, 
measures  to  accept  Federal  stand- 
ards, agreements  and  financial  aids 
will  be  introduced." 

"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  will  be  adopted  in  enough 
States — particularly  those  which 
pride  themselves  on  their  scenery — 
to  make  the  new  program  effective 
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over  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
41,000  miles  of  the  brand-new  inter- 
state highway  system." 

Among  the  constructive  ideas  dis- 
cussed during  the  day  was  a  concept 
that  the  new  highways  should  be 
planned  with  a  desirable  new  com- 
munity pattern  in  mind,  instead  of 
just  travel  facilities.  This  pattern 
would  include  "service  clusters"  in- 
stead of  the  roadside"commercial  j  un- 
gles"  which  are  beginning  to  stretch 
in  longer  strips  across  America. 

Yale's  studies  showing  the  emer- 
gence of  giant  regional  cities,  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  long,  will 
not  only  point  the  way  to  planning 
such  huge  urban  regions  but  will 
prevent  the  roadscape  from  becom- 
ing "history's  greatest  junkheap." 

Both    Mr.    Tunnard    and    Boris 


Pusharev,  of  the  Yale  City  Planning 
faculty,  urged  a  return  to  esthetic 
values  in  roadscape  planning. 

Others  participating  in  the  con- 
ference included:  Oliver  A.  Deakin, 
Parkway  and  Landscape  Engineer 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  Richard 
Pough,  Pel  ham,  N.  Y.,  conservation- 
ist; Professor  James  Marsden  Fitch, 
of  the  Columbia  University  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture;  Frederick  W. 
Hurd,  Director  of  Yale's  Bureau  of 
Highway  Traffic;  Leo  Grossman,  of 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Office  of  En- 
gineering; Professor  Kevin  Lynch, 
of  M.I.T.'s  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning;  Richard  O. 
Gibbs,  Vice-President,  United  Ad- 
vertising Corporation  of  New  Haven 
and  Clarence  I.  Platt,  superintend- 
ent of  the  firm. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
National  Park  Service 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957 
reflects  a  year  of  activity  and  ac- 
complishment. The  year  marked 
the  launching  of  Mission  66  on 
which  the  National  Park  Service 
has  recently  issued  a  colorful,  il- 
lustrated brochure  made  possible  by 
funds  donated  by  the  Jackson  Hole 
Preserve,  Inc.  Here  it  is  explained 
that  "Mission  66  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive, long-range  program  ever 
undertaken  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  their  priceless  heritage 
of  National  Parks,  Monuments  and 
Historic  Shrines  would  be  developed 
in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  their 


greatness,  yet  fully  protected  for 
the  enjoyment  and  inspiration  of 
future  generations."  On  July  1, 
1956,  at  a  time  when  the  Park  Ser- 
vice was  struggling  to  accommodate 
some  55  million  visitors,  though 
staffed  and  equipped  for  hardly  half 
that  number,  the  ten-year  program 
of  Mission  66,  staunchly  supported 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, started  rolling.  The  three 
listed  objectives  were  (1)  To  wipe 
out  the  deficit  in  park  staffs,  fa- 
cilities and  maintenance;  (2)  To  pro- 
vide for  the  full  protection  of  the 
natural,  historic  and  prehistoric 
areas  in  the  National  Park  System; 
and  to  encourage  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  them  in  ways  that 
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will  leave  them  unimpaired;  and 
(3)  To  study  America's  outdoor 
recreation  resources  in  cooperation 
with  other  public  agencies  and  to 
formulate  a  National  Recreation 
Plan  for  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  The  Service  has  under- 
taken a  long-range  plan,  called  a 
prospectus  for  each  of  the  181  areas 
administered  by  the  Service. 

The  construction  program  set  up 
to  start  Mission  66  contained  1150 
projects  including  those  initiated 
in  previous  years  and  new  ones. 
These  carried  a  construction  value 
of  about  $75  million.  By  June  30, 
1957,  almost  1,000  of  these  projects 
were  completed  or  physically  under 
way,  representing  a  value  of  $62 
million.  The  second  year  will  see 
the  completion  of  many  more  of  the 
projects  plus  the  initiation  of  over 
$48  million  worth  of  new  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  was  added 
to  the  system;  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  was 
established  in  Virginia;  and  Con- 
gress authorized  the  establishment 
of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Alabama  and 
Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  as  National 
Military  Parks.  Also  some  52,000 
acres  of  private  land  holdings  within 
the  system  were  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, donation  or  exchange.  Dur- 
ing the  year  930  new  campsites  were 
completed  and  1,300  others  were 
rehabilitated  and  improved,  pro- 
viding new  or  better  facilities  for 
8,000  campers  each  day.  Seven 
entirely  new  visitor  centers  were 
placed  in  operation.  Space  was 
provided  for  more  than  7,500  ad- 
ditional cars  in  new  parking  spaces. 
Fifty-six  new  comfort  stations  were 
completed.  Wayside  interpretive 


exhibits  were  completed  at  83  new 
locations.  Reconstruction  and  im- 
provement of  130  miles  of  existing 
routes  and  the  construction  of  47 
miles  of  new  roads  added  to  the 
safety  and  betterment  of  traffic  cir- 
culation. Some  33  miles  of  trails 
and  walks  were  improved  and  25 
miles  of  new  trails  were  completed. 
Thirty  miles  of  new  parkway  sec- 
tions were  completed  and  an  ad- 
ditional thirty  miles  were  under  con- 
struction. An  extensive  program 
of  utilities,  headquarters  buildings 
and  new  housing  units  for  park 
personnel  was  realized. 

On  a  National  Recreation  Plan,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  National 
Park  Service  had  completed  surveys 
of  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  the  New 
England  and  New  York  region, 
and  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River 
Basin  and  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  The  Historic  American  Build- 
ings and  Historic  Sites  Surveys  are 
important  features  of  the  National 
Recreation  Plan. 

It  is  stated  that  the  groundwork 
for  the  development  of  the  National 
Recreation  Plan  was  fully  laid  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  survey  will  include 
thorough  study  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  National  Park  System.  The 
plan  resulting  from  the  study  will 
provide  legislative  and  administra- 
tive officials  with  factual  data 
needed  when  they  consider  new 
park  proposals  or  boundary  changes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mission  66,  since  its  inception  in 
January,  1956,  has  provided  a 
strong  stimulus  for  donations  from 
the  many  friends  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Money  contributions, 
as  of  June,  1957,  have  totaled  some 
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$1,453,000.  These  come  from  in- 
dividuals, organizations  and  many 
States.  In  addition  land,  with  a 
value  of  some  $1,758,000,  was 
donated  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  National  Park  Service  admini- 
stration. 

In  his  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Director  Wirth  lists 
pending  measures  to  create  national 
parks,  including  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Park  in  Colorado  and  Utah, 
the  Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
(since  enacted  into  law)  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  invaded  by  the 
River  Bend  Dam  proposed  for  the 
Potomac  River.  Two  national 
monuments  judged  to  be  lacking  in 
national  significance,  were  abolished. 

The  Park  Practice  Program, 
started  in  1956,  as  a  joint  effort  with 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  has  been  furnishing  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  on  park 
policies,  practices  and  solutions  to 
problems.  Subscribers  now  receive 
from  the  Conference  at  least  32 
design  sheets  a  year  illustrating 
various  types  of  park  and  recreation 
structures  developed  by  local,  state 


and  Federal  agencies.  They  also 
receive  Grist,  an  eight-page,  il- 
lustrated, bi-monthly  letter  on 
operational  procedures,  time  and 
money-saving  devices  and  methods. 
The  Conference  and  the  Service 
have  approved  a  prospectus  for 
periodical  issuance  of  guide-line 
material  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
park  administration. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Service 
assisted  47  of  the  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  on  various  as- 
pects of  their  park  programs.  State 
Park  Statistics  for  1956  reveal  2,100 
state  parks  and  related  types  of 
recreational  areas,  containing  more 
than  five  million  acres,  with  ex- 
penditures of  $28  million  for  land 
and  capital  improvements  and  $38 
million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. There  were  more  than  200 
million  visitors.  Nine  million  of 
these  were  tent  and  trailer  campers, 
double  the  number  of  four  years  ago. 

A  survey  of  the  National  Capital 
Parks  was  authorized  and  is  now 
under  way. 

All  of  these  activities  and  many 
more  indicate  that  the  Report 
should  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 
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Harry  T.  Thompson  Appointed  Chief, 
National  Capital  Parks 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Harry  T.  Thompson 
as  Superintendent  of  National  Capi- 
tal Parks.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
served  as  Associate  Superintendent 
since  1952  and  succeeds  Edward  J. 
Kelly  who  retired  on  April  30.  Mr. 
Thompson's  former  post  will  be 
filled  by  T.  Sutton  Jett,  who  has 
been  head  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Use  and  Interpretation. 

The  new  Chief  began  his  career 
as  assistant  landscape  architect  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  in  1934;  served 


as  associate  and  principal  landscape 
architect  and  in  1943  was  named 
head  of  the  planning  division  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks.  He  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent in  1945.  A  native  of  Waynes- 
boro,  Pa.,  he  received  his  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Waynesboro  College,  and 
holds  the  degree  of  M.L.A.  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Design. 

Last  month,  Secretary  Seaton 
awarded  Mr.  Thompson  the  De- 
partment's citation  for  distinguished 
service. 


Recreation  Use  of  the  Nation's 
Public  Domain 

By  HAROLD  T.  JORGENSON,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Each  of  the  "big  four"  in  federal 
land  management  now  has  a  pub- 
licly announced  action  program  to 
help  meet  the  challenges  of  Amer- 
ca's  mounting  requirements  for 
public  recreation  opportunities.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of- 
ficially joined  its  forces  in  this  ef- 
fort on  April  16  when  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  ap- 
proved its  public  recreation  land-use 
policy. 

The  National  Park  Service,  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  almost  22  mil- 
lion acres  of  publicly  owned  land, 
has  its  "Mission  66"  program;  the 
Forest  Service,  with  over  181  mil- 
lion acres  in  national  forests,  has  its 
"Operation  Outdoors";  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  controlling 
over  17  million  acres  in  national 


wildlife  refuges,  has  its  refuge  ex- 
pansion program.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration 
of  over  476  million  acres  of  public 
domain,  has  no  special  name  for  its 
cooperative  program  with  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  result  in  a  great 
deal  of  additional  recreation  de- 
velopment and  use  of  unreserved 
public  lands. 

Historically,  national  land  policy 
has  been  adapted  to  the  use  and 
disposition  of  the  public  domain  for 
nearly  every  human  endeavor.  It 
has  provided  impetus  to  public 
recreation  land  development  in  the 
past.  The  present  Bureau  program 
focuses  timely  attention  to  the 
meeting  of  additional  recreation 
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land  needs.  Increasing  population, 
income,  travel,  urbanization,  and 
leisure  made  this  emphasis  in  land 
policy  both  necessary  and  urgent. 

Scattered  through  the  vast  public 
domain  are  many  areas,  possibly 
including  as  much  as  5  to  10  million 
acres,  possessing  some  special  physi- 
cal or  locational  attraction  which 
makes  them  suitable  for  intensive 
public  recreation  use.  In  making 
land  classifications,  the  Bureau  not 
only  considers  recreation  values  of 
these  lands  but  gives  particular  at- 
tention to  ocean  coastal  frontage 
and  the  shores  of  inland  waters  and 
attendant  access  lands. 

Vacant  and  unreserved  land  suit- 
able for  public  recreation  areas  and 
not  needed  for  multiple-use  pur- 
poses ordinarily  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  purchase  or  lease  by  state  or 
local  agencies  under  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act.  Under 
this  Act  land  is  made  available  under 
conditions  and  terms  which  insure 
their  use  for  public  recreation  and 
at  prices  that  give  full  consideration 
to  the  use  of  the  land  for  public 
purposes. 

Suitable  sites  having  important 
multiple-use  values  which  should 
be  retained  in  federal  ownership 
under  Bureau  administration  gener- 
ally will  be  made  available  to  state 
or  local  agencies  by  lease,  permit,  or 
agreement.  If  any  lands  are  found 
to  be  valuable  for  national  recrea- 
tion use,  appropriate  federal  agen- 


cies may  make  application  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the 
land  in  the  public  interest. 

In  western  Oregon  over  2  million 
acres  of  "O  and  C"  forest  land  in 
organized  timber  management  areas 
are  to  be  administered  not  only  to 
protect  and  improve  their  recreation 
values  but  also  to  facilitate  their 
recreation  use.  Since  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  these  lands,  the  Bureau 
will  encourage  state  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  non-profit 
organizations  to  develop,  operate, 
and  maintain  public  recreation  areas 
under  suitable  arrangements.  Other 
courses  of  action  are  under  study. 

With  passage  of  Public  Law  507 
of  1956,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct campgrounds,  parking  areas, 
and  other  recreation  facilities  in 
Alaska  and  to  maintain  the  sites 
pending  their  conveyance  to  terri- 
torial agencies  and  communities, 
the  Bureau  undertook  an  active 
public  recreation-area  development 
program  in  Alaska.  A  total  of  106 
sites,  mainly  situated  along  the 
3,500-mile  main  highway  system  in 
the  Territory,  are  planned  for  im- 
provement over  a  5-year  period. 
Forty-seven  sites  have  been  im- 
proved to  date 

Copies  of  the  public  recreation 
land-use  policy  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Friends  of  the  Land  held  a  First 
Colloquium  on  April  26-27,  1958  at 
Malabar  Farm,  Ohio  on  the  theme: 
The  Ecological  Pattern  at  Malabar 
Farm.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity presided. 

Malabar  Farm,  the  estate  of  the  late 
Louis  Bromfield,  is  now  the  subject  of  a 
project  by  Friends  of  the  Land  to  push 
for  the  recognition  of  Human  Ecology 
in  the  consideration  of  all  human  prob- 
lems. The  Louis  Bromfield  Ecologic 
Center  is  designed  to  make  all  who  will 
look  or  listen  aware  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  landscape  in  which 
they  live. 


Cornell  Planners,  a  newly  organized 
body  of  graduate  students  and  alumni 
of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  of  Cornell  University,  an- 
nounced its  first  annual  conference  on 
city  planning.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Cornell  Planners  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  the  College 
of  Architecture  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  Professor  Coleman  Wood- 
bury  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  de- 
livered the  Sears-Roebuck  Lecture  on 
City  Planning  on  March  21th.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional circles  in  one  of  the  major 
areas  of  contemporary  planning.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  panel  discussion  were 
Carl  Feiss,  A.I.A.,  Professor  William  F. 
Whyte,  Director  of  the  Cornell  Social 
Science  Research  Center,  Dr.  A.  Miller 
Hillhouse,  consultant  and  professor  of 
public  finance,  and  Leslie  O'Gwynn, 
Director  of  Planning,  Chicago,  III. 
and  many  others.  Several  panels  were 
held,  all  pertinent  to  the  general  sub- 
ject: "Why  Must  we  Train  an  Urban 
Renewal  Team?" 


A  survey  team  which  reported  on  the 
organization  and  operation  of  National 
Capital  Parks,  in  its  recommendations 


cites  the  need  of  five  divisions  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent:  Planning, 
Design  and  Construction,  Park  Opera- 
tions, Park  Police,  Public  Use  and  Ad- 
ministration. Serving  on  the  team  are: 
Donald  S.  Leonard,  Police  Consultant; 
Charles  E.  Doell,  Supt.  of  Parks,  Minne- 
apolis; L.  H.  Houston,  Director  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Dallas,  Texas;  H.  S. 
Wagner,  Director  and  Secretary,  Met- 
ropolitan Park  District,  Akron,  O.  and 
Arthur  B.  Jehens,  Director  of  Manage- 
ment Research,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  served  representing  the  De- 
partment. 

A  single  administration  building  for 
the  National  Capital  Parks,  reported 
the  team,  would  promote  better  opera- 
tion. 


Final  success  in  saving  tiny  Fremontia 
Park  in  Berkeley  can  serve  as  an  en- 
couragement to  keep  fighting  for  pro- 
tection of  our  parks  everywhere,  says 
Richard  M.  Leonard  in  the  February 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  Seven  years  ago 
the  City  Manager  decided  that  the 
"cheapest"  place  to  locate  a  new  fire- 
house  would  be  in  a  small  park  already 
owned  by  the  city.  Despite  the  protests 
of  numerous  citizens  and  local  organiza- 
tions and  the  protest  of  the  Sierra  Club 
because  of  the  national  issues  involved, 
the  City  Council  in  1954  voted  7—2  to 
take  the  "cheapest"  way  out,  since  the 
area  had  been  purchased  by  local  resi- 
dents and  given  to  the  city  expressly 
for  park  purposes,  a  group  of  loyal  de- 
fenders of  the  park  carried  the  matter 
to  the  courts.  The  Appellate  Court 
held  that  because  there  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  deed  for  reversion  of  title 
back  to  the  donors  if  the  city  used  the 
area  for  anything  other  than  park  pur- 
poses, it  must  reluctantly  conclude  that 
the  government  of  the  city  had  the  right 
to  use  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  "high- 
est use"  for  the  area. 

The  city  then  spent  $6,000  in  having 
architectural  plans  completed  and  pre- 
sented as  a  routine  matter  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission  for  approval  and 
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for  permission  to  build  a  firehouse  in  a 
residential  area.  Fortunately,  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  with  its  background 
of  long-range  planning  and  balancing  of 
values,  clearly  understood  that  the  use 
of  a  dedicated  park  for  a  firehouse  would 
not  be  the  "cheapest"  nor  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  city  in  the  long  run. 
The  Planning  Commission  denied  the 
permit  and  the  City  Manager  appealed 
again  to  the  City  Council.  By  this  time, 
the  views  of  the  people  were  thoroughly 
known  to  the  Council,  some  of  those 
who  voted  against  the  park  were  no 
longer  on  the  Council,  and  the  new 
members  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  issue.  The  result  was  a  total  and 
overwhelming  victory  in  support  of  the 
park,  by  a  vote  of  5  —  2,  which  included 
the  selection  of  another  firehouse  site 
and  certain  reorganization  steps  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  another 
reversal. 


Earl  Kribben,  Vice-President  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Commis- 
sion, addressed  the  City  Club  of  Chica- 
go's Forum  on  February  17th  and  ex- 
plained the  plans  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  thesix  counties  —  Cook,  DuPage, 
Kane,  Lake,  McHenry  and  Will  —  which 
compose  the  area.  The  Northeastern 
Illinois  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission is  an  advisory  body  with  re- 
sponsibilities of  research,  advising  local 
governments  on  the  coordination  of 
their  plans  and  preparing  general  com- 
prehensive plans  and  policies  metro- 
politan in  scope.  The  scope  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  Commission  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country,  com- 
prising 3,714  square  miles.  There  are 
almost  1,000  different  governmental 
units  in  this  area  which  is  "one  entity" 
in  every  way  but  governmentally.  To 
provide  financing,  some  $110,000  has 
been  contributed  to  date  by  the  govern- 
ments within  the  area  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  predicted  growth  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Chicago  into  a  four- 
State  area  and  the  growth  and  extension 


of  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country, 
make  the  job  of  the  Commission  im- 
portant. 

The  appointment  of  Paul  Oppermann 
to  the  post  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  is  a  good  indication  that 
the  tremendous  challenge  to  the  Com- 
mission will  be  expertly  met. 


The  need  for  Seven-County  planning 
in  Southeastern  Wisconsin  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  City  Club  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  is  expected  that  this  will 
become  a  densely  populated  urban  area 
within  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years. 
Expansion  progress  is  already  under 
way.  The  lack  of  planning  facilities 
shows  the  need  for  regional  planning. 
Five  of  106  cities,  villages  and  towns  in 
the  7  southeastern  counties  of  Wiscon- 
sin report  only  one  or  more  employees 
assigned  to  community  planning  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Two  of  the  7  counties 
have  full  time  planners.  101  of  the  cities, 
villages  and  towns  (excluding  the  5  with 
one  or  more  planners)  report  a  total  of 
$26,000  in  their  1957  budgets  for  plan- 
ning, including  consultants  —  an  average 
of  $260  per  community.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  population  increase  in 
Wisconsin  since  the  1950  census  took 
place  in  these  7  southeastern  counties. 
The  proposed  creation  of  an  advisory 
regional  planning  commission  will  prob- 
ably be  recommended  on  the  basis  of 
current  studies  by  the  land  use  and 
zoning  committee  of  the  Milwaukee 
metropolitan  study  commission  created 
by  the  1957  Legislature.  The  Bulletin 
Series,  Vol.  46,  No.  1,  of  the  Citizens' 
Governmental  Research  Bureau  of  Mil- 
waukee presents  much  factual  data  in 
support  of  the  creation  of  a  regional 
planning  commission. 


An  Asian  Seminar  on  Regional  Plan- 
ning, sponsored  by  the  UN  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  will  be  held  in  Tokyo  during 
July  and  August  1958.  The  Japanese 
Government  will  act  as  host.  One  of  the 
themes  of  the  seminar  is  "Metropolitan 
Areas."  The  U.  S.  Government,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Economic  Commission, 
has  been  invited  to  send  a  delegation. 
Further  information  is  available  from 
Oliver  Weerasinghe,  Joint  Secretary, 
Room  2785,  United  Nations,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


Governor  Harriman  approved  on 
April  10  the  Hults-Wilson  Bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  littering  of  our  highways  —  a 
practice  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $50 
million  annually. 

Senator  Hults  (Nassau  County)  and 
Assemblyman  Wilson  (Westchester 
County),  both  Republicans,  have  led 
the  fight  to  change  the  law  for  several 
years.  The  present  law  provides  that 
no  person  shall  throw  or  deposit  upon 
any  highway  any  substance  likely  to 
injure  any  person,  animal  or  vehicle. 
This  can  be  interpreted  as  prohibiting 
the  deposit  of  refuse  only  if  it  caused 
injury  to  a  person,  animal  or  vehicle 
and  ignores  a  whole  host  of  modern 
Jitterbug  practices  that  are  defacing 
our  highways. 

The  new  law,  which  provides  that  no 
person  shall  throw  or  deposit  upon  the 
highways  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  way  of  such  highway,  or  upon 
private  lands  adjacent  thereto,  any 
refuse,  trash  or  rubbish,  will  take  effect 
July  1,  1958. 

Violators  will  be  charged  with  a 
traffic  infraction  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  following  penalties: 

For  the  first  conviction  —  $50  fine  or 
15  days  in  jail;  the  second  conviction 
within  18  months  $100  fine  or  45  days 
in  jail;  and  for  the  third  conviction 
(within  18  months  of  the  first  conviction) 
$250  fine  or  90  days  in  jail.  In  each 
case  both  the  fine  and  jail  sentence  may 
be  imposed. 

The  legislation  was  supported  by 
many  civic  organizations  throughout 
the  state  including  the  State  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  the  New 
York  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  New 
York  State  Grange. 


Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  Planning  Problems  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 


April  1958.  Other  issues  will  follow  at 
monthly  intervals.  The  object  is  to 
present  planning  material  which  will 
keep  people  informed  as  to  the  best 
practices  and  the  advancement  made 
generally  in  city  planning. 


ACTION'S  Sixth  Regional  Urban 
Renewal  Clinic  was  held  May  5-6  in 
Dallas,  Texas  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  scores  of  cities  in  the 
eight  southwestern  States  participating. 
The  clinic  will  concentrate  on  exploring 
how  communities  can  get  started  on 
urban  renewal.  Among  those  on  hand 
to  answer  questions  during  the  clinic 
was  Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  Major  talks  were  de- 
livered by  James  E.  Lash,  ACTION'S 
executive  Vice-president;  James  W. 
Rouse,  member  of  the  board  of  directors; 
and  Andrew  Heiskell,  Chairman,  AC- 
TION. 


Eldridge  Lovelace  of  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  Associates,  consultants 
for  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.  City  Planning 
Commission  since  1949,  recently  spoke 
before  the  Linco'n  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  "City  Planning  and  Lincoln's 
Business  Future."  He  declared  that  if 
Lincoln  desired  to  attract  industry, 
"The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  Lincoln  is  maintained  and  im- 
proved as  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live.  .  ."  He  quoted  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  as  saying:  "A  city  that  knows 
where  it  is  going  through  advance  plan- 
ning and  which  has  inventoried  its 
assets  and  liabilities  is  making  the  most 
of  the  former  and  correcting  the  latter. 
This  is  where  types  of  industry  worth 
having  will  be  attracted." 

He  reminded  the  business  men  of 
Lincoln  that  good  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  will  pay  their  own 
way  and  will  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  community.  He  warned  against 
subsidies  and  tax  exemptions. 


Research  on  the  impact  new  highway 
and  freeway  construction  will  have  on 
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both  the  value  and  use  of  urban  real 
estate  will  be  undertaken  this  year 
through  a  grant  in  aid  awarded  a  grad- 
uate student  in  city  planning  at  M.  I.  T., 
Philip  B.  Herr  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  by 
the  J.  C.  Nichols  Foundation  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute.  The  award  was 
announced  by  Professor  John  T.  How- 
ard, head  of  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  at  M.  I.  T.,  who 
said,  "Roads  take  more  than  engineer- 
ing and  financing;  they  also  take  plan- 
ning from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  If 
we  don't  soon  bring  our  comprehensive 
metropolitan  planning  up  to  the  level 
of  our  highway  engineering,  we  may 
wake  up  to  find  we  have  spent  too  much 
for  the  wrong  things  in  the  wrong 
places." 


A  Conference  on  Metropolitan  and 
Urban  Problems  was  called  by  the 
Governor  of  Colorado,  held  in  Denver, 
January  17  and  18.  The  Conference 
recommended  that  a  continuing  steering 
committee  to  be  called  the  Colorado 
Conference  for  the  Study  of  Urban  and 
Community  Problems  be  created  "to 
enlist  the  resources  and  knowledge  of 
many  groups."  Those  who  addressed 
the  conference  were:  Harold  V.  Miller, 
Director,  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission;  Harold  S.  Shefelman, 
president  of  the  Municipal  League  of 
Seattle  and  King  County,  Washington; 
Luther  Gulick,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administration  and 
Henry  J.  Schmandt,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Survey. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  conducted  a  ground 
breaking  ceremony  of  Southwest  Re- 
development Project  Area  B  on  April 
9th.  This  is  the  site  of  a  modern  400- 
unit  eight-story  apartment  which  will 
be  under  construction  in  a  few  weeks 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  finished  next 
summer.  More  than  500  Federal  and 
District  officials  participated  in  the 
ceremony  which  represented  a  moment 
of  accomplishment  after  a  decade  of 


controversy,  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  old  slums  in  the  area  started 
to  be  cleared  away  four  years  ago.  Ex- 
tensive work  has  been  done  in  the  area 
on  new  public,  low-cost  housing  of  out- 
standing design,  a  vast  section  has  been 
cleared  of  slums  and  more  than  2,000 
residents  have  been  relocated  to  make 
way  for  the  wrecking  cranes.  Perhaps 
another  decade  will  pass  before  the 
Southwest  Redevelopment  project  is 
completed. 


The  Effect  of  Large  Lot  Size  on 
Residential  Development  has  been  pre- 
pared as  a  cooperative  study  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  M.  I.  T.  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  Section.  The  draft  for 
the  advisory  committee  is  its  present 
form,  but  it  will  soon  be  available 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  as  one  of  their  Technical 
Bulletins.  This  report  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  knowledge  of  residential 
development  costs  and  would  be  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  residential  develop- 
ment field. 


Richard  L.  Steiner,  Urban  Renewal 
Commissioner  in  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  in  Local  Public  Agency 
Letter  No.  139,  dated  April  25,  1958,  has 
called  the  attention  of  small  business 
concerns  being  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal projects,  to  the  aids  and  services 
which  may  be  secured  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  offers 
assistance  to  small  business  concerns, 
including  (1)  counseling  on  marketing, 
distribution,  managerial,  production, 
and  financial  problems,  (2)  assistance 
in  Government  prime  contracting  or 
subcontracting  fields,  and  (3)  financial 
assistance  when  conditions  warrant. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
offered  to  send  to  Local  Public  Agency 
Offices  a  representative  from  its  field 
offices  to  meet  with  Local  Public 
Agency  officials  and  business  men  being 
displaced  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
its  overall  programs  and  explaining  the 
services  available. 
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In  a  recent  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians  there  has  ap- 
peared an  interesting  article  by  James 
Grote  Van  Derpool,  Librarian  of  Colum- 
bia University's  Avery  Architectural 
Library  and  Professor  of  Architecture. 
The  article  tells  of  the  restoration  of 
St.  Luke's  Church,  Smithfield,  Virginia, 
which  dates  back  to  1632.  Professor 
Van  Derpool,  past  President  of  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians, 
was  chairman  of  the  restoration  com- 
mittee. Recently  he  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  In- 
terior's National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Historic  American  Building  Sur- 
vey which  is  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  After  four  years 
of  study  and  research  leading  to  actual 
restoration  without  any  of  its  modern 
alterations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  St.  Luke's  is  the 
return  to  America  of  a  priceless  relic  of 
her  colonial  past  and  an  example  of 
scholarship  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 


A  panel  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
consisting  of  Boyd  T.  Barnard  of 
Philadelphia,  Chairman,  U.  A.  Denker 
of  Wichita,  Charles  E.  Joern  of  La 
Grange  Park,  III.,  John  P.  Matthews  of 
North  Little  Rock,  and  J.  W.  York  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  studied  the  Moores- 
ville,  N.  C.  Plan,  which  recommended 
aluminum  facades,  off-street  parking  and 
eventually  a  pedestrial  mall.  The  panel 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  the 
central  business  district.  The  plans, 
with  some  modifications,  were  approved, 
but  the  Panel  warned  that  the  town 
should  exercise  immediately  its  powers 
of  perimeter  zoning  to  at  least  the  one- 
mile  periphery  authorized  in  North 
Carolina.  It  should  seek  zoning  powers 
for  the  entire  county  in  order  to  en- 
courage orderly  growth  of  the  sur- 
rounding area  and  protect  the  shores  of 
the  future  water  storage  lake  which  will 
come  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town's  corporate  limits. 


thought-producing  article  by  Fred 
Bailey,  President  of  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Inc.  Mr.  Bailey 
declares: 

From  the  total  of  two  billion  gross 
acres  in  the  continental  United  States, 
we  are  taking  at  least  two  million  acres 
from  crop  production  each  year  for 
roads,  airports,  factories  and  suburban 
development.  This  transfer  of  land  is 
much  more  significant  than  the  per- 
centage of  shift  would  indicate  at  first 
glance.  Much  of  it  —  and  perhaps  most 
of  it  —  is  being  taken  out  of  our  most 
fertile  food  producing  areas. 

Today  we  have  nothing  in  this  coun- 
try which  even  so  much  as  approxi- 
mates a  land  use  policy.  We  need  such 
a  policy  —  developed  on  a  national  and 
local  basis  —  if  we  are  not  to  further 
dissipate  our  essential  land  resources 
to  the  point  of  great  national  peril. 

We  cannot,  and  would  not  if  we  could 
halt  or  reverse  the  rural  to  urban 
population  trend.  We  need,  instead,  to 
make  the  transition  less  difficult  for 
those  who  must  make  the  change  be- 
cause of  the  technological  revolution. 

Concurrently,  we  have  a  great  mi- 
gration from  cities  proper  to  suburban 
residential  areas.  This,  too,  is  creating 
problems  —  problems  involving  land, 
water,  sewage,  streets  and  roads.  Amer- 
ica is  on  the  move  and  almost  every 
move  it  makes  involves  land. 

In  most  instances,  this  movement  is 
either  not  planned  at  all  or  is  poorly 
planned.  Unless  we  begin  to  plan— 
and  soon  —  the  inevitable  results  will 
be  both  costly  and  wasteful. 


In  the  April  Urban  Land,  published 
by  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  there  is  a 


On  May  26,  the  California  State  Park 
Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Council, 
placed  an  official  State  Historical  Land- 
mark Plaque  in  Union  Square.  Hon. 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  President  of  the 
State  Park  Commission,  presented  the 
plaque  to  San  Francisco's  Acting  Mayor, 
Harold  S.  Dobbs  and  to  the  Hon.  Fred 
D.  Parr,  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Recreation  and  Park  Commission.  Un- 
ion Square  was  the  center  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  pioneer  days  and  was  deeded 
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for  public  use  on  January  3,  1850.  The 
name  Union  Square  originated  in  1860 
when  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
park  in  support  of  preservation  of  the 
Union. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Feb. 
28-March  2,  declared  that  future  big 
dams  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin 


should  not  be  built  at  sites  which  will 
destroy  salmon  runs,  invade  national 
parks  or  wilderness  areas  or  flood  out 
important  big-game  feeding  grounds. 
Complete  studies  of  the  effects  of  any 
dam  upon  all  of  the  natural  resources 
should  be  conducted,  with  results  being 
made  public,  before  Congress  grants 
authorization  or  appropriations  or  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission 
issues  licenses. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Capital 


General  Grant,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  held  in  Washington 
last  January  outlined  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Committee.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  committee  was  the 
outgrowth  of  meetings  of  pro- 
fessional and  civic  groups  held 
during  the  Bi-centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington in  1932.  The  Committee 
was  revived  after  cordial  discus- 
sions in  1942  and  1943  when  Gen- 
eral Grant,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission,  extended  to  a 
group  of  national  organizations  an 
invitation  to  be  represented  on  the 
Committee.  At  this  time  Mr.  C.  C. 
Zantzinger  of  Philadelphia  was  elec- 
ted Chairman,  Miss  Harlean  James 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Horace  Peaslee 
Member  at  large.  Later  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Bigger  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Gutheim,  now  Executive  Director 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems,  were  made  members  at 
large. 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  its 
reorganization  the  Joint  Committee 


has  endeavored  to  serve  its  consti- 
tuent organizations  by  keeping  them 
advised  of  critical  problems  affect- 
ing the  national  capital,  but  has  re- 
frained from  committing  any  or- 
ganization to  any  action  to  which 
the  organization  has  not  committed 
itself. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital  has  been  served  as 
chairman  in  succession  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Zantzinger,  1943-1947;  Hon.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss,  1947-1952;  General 
Grant,  1952-1958  and  now  Mr. 
Ralph  Walker.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee consists  of  Mr.  Bliss,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Mr.  Ralph  Walker,  Mr. 
Peaslee,  Miss  James,  Mr.  John 
Walker  and  Mr.  Leon  Zach.  The 
constituent  organizations  are:  Am- 
erican Federation  of  Arts,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters  and  the  Urban 
Land  Institute. 
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MRS.  EDWIN  ADDAMS  QUIER 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Quier  of  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  on  March  27, 
marks  the  death  of  another  early 
member  of  the  Civic  Association. 
Her  membership  dates  to  1909, 
giving  her  49  years  as  a  member  of 
this  Association.  She  was  an  asso- 
ciate in  civic  work  with  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland.  Her  death  oc- 
curred in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  at  the 
age  of  89. 

LAWRENCE  COWLE 

The  Hon.  Lawrence  C.  Phipps 
formei  U.  S.  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  Life  Member  of  APCA  died  at 
the  age  of  95  in  Los  Angeles  on 
March  1.  His  membership  in  the 
American  Civic  Association  dates 
back  to  1909. 

An  associate  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  the  steel  business,  he  began  his 
career  in  the  iron  mills  owned  by 
the  Carnegie  Company  and  rose  to 
be  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Carnegie  Company  when  it  was 
acquired  by  U.  S.  Steel  in  1901.  He 
afterwards  resigned  and  settled  in 


Mrs.  Quier  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Reading 
Eagle  and  the  Reading  Times.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Hawley  Quier, 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Eagle  Times  Publishing  Company. 
Surviving  are  two  daughters  and  a 
sister 

Mrs.  Quier  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks. 

PHIPPS   (1862-1958) 

Denver  where  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed the  Agnes  Memorial  Sani- 
torium  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. He  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  two  terms,  1919- 
31,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  business  investments.  He  had  a 
financial  interest  in  many  firms  after 
moving  to  Denver,  notably  the  Den- 
ver and  Salt  Lake  Railway  and  the 
California  Electric  Power  Company, 
now  a  major  Southern  California 
utility.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
three  daughters  and  three  sons. 


LOUIS  A.  SIMON  (1867-1958) 

Louis   A.    Simon,    retired   super-     spent  more  than  40  years  in  Govern- 


vising  architect  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration,  and  long  a 
member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  died  May  11, 
1958  at  the  age  of  91  after  a  short 
illness. 

Mr.  Simon  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City.  He  served  on  its 
initial  Committee  on  Zoning.  He 


ment  service  and  held  the  post  of 
supervising  architect  from  1934  to 
1941.  In  1942  he  was  recalled  from 
retirement  and  served  as  an  archi- 
tectural consultant  in  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  until  1944. 
At  the  request  of  President  Roose- 
velt, he  designed  the  Roosevelt 
Library  at  Hyde  Park.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of 
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Architects  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Cosmos  Club.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  AIA  Committee 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Octagon  House.  Re- 
cently, he  was  an  indefatigable 


leader  in  the  movement  to  save  the 
classic  Patent  Office  Building  from 
demolition.  In  retirement  he  was 
active  in  gathering  data  for  a  history 
of  the  office  of  the  supervising 
architect. 


JOHN  IHLDER  (1876-1958) 

The  death  of  John  Ihlder  on  May     and    1930s    he    organized 


19  at  his  home  in  Georgetown,  at 
the  age  of  82,  removes  from  the 
National  Capital  one  of  its  foremost 
citizens.  In  1952  he  retired  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Housing  Authority,  which  under 
his  18  years  of  guidance  pioneered 
in  plans  for  public  housing.  His 
concept  of  the  role  of  public  housing 
was  that  it  should  step  in  where 
private  industry  fails  to  provide  de- 
cent homes  for  low  income  tenants. 
He  has  devoted  his  retirement  to 
interest  and  activity  in  local  and 
national  housing  problems. 

He  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Housing  over  the 
years.  His  membership  in  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  taken  out  in  1919,  in 
the  early  days  of  its  history 

Mr.  Ihlder  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  in  1900  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Cornell 
University.  In  1910  he  became 
field  secretary  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  and  in  the  1920s 


housing 

associations  in  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Pittsburgh.  Shortly  after  he 
organized  the  Washington  Housing 
Association  he  was  asked  to  head 
the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  which 
later  became  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority.  He  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  Alley  Dwell- 
ing Act  and  carried  out  its  program 
to  clean  out  alley  dwellings  and 
slums  generally.  He  continued  to 
act  as  the  Authority's  adviser  and 
friend  until  his  last  illness. 

He  had  served  in  many  housing 
and  planning  capacities  over  the 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  1921-34  and  served  as 
Manager  of  the  Civic  Development 
Dept.  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  1920-28. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  80th  birth- 
day, he  was  honored  by  the  Nation's 
highest  officials  and  friends  and 
honored  with  an  illuminated  scroll 
honoring  his  services  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
son,  Richard. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HERITAGE  OF 
EVERY  AMERICAN,  THE  CONSERVATION 
ACTIVITIES  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
JR.  Text  by  Nancy  Newhall,  prologue 
by  Fairfield  Osborn,  epilogue  by  Horace 
M.  Albright.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1957.  190  pp.  9  x  12.  $13.50. 

A  beautiful,  profusely  illustrated 
volume  with  colorful  end-pieces, 
this  book  carries  to  its  readers  the 
measure  of  what  a  man  can  do,  and 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  con- 
servationist; but  perhaps  its  great- 
est usefulness  will  be  clear  when  it 
comes  into  the  possession  of  many 
of  the  millions  of  national  park  and 
Williamsburg  visitors. 

Congress  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  in 
1872,  and  other  national  parks  in 
succeeding  years.  It  was  a  major 
achievement  when  Congress  estab- 
lished the  National  Park  Service  in 
1916.  But  the  American  people  and 
Congress  have  been  slow  to  realize 
the  cultural  contribution  of  the 
National  Park  System.  The  dedi- 
cated men  in  the  National  Park 
Service  with  remarkable  vision 
pointed  out  the  goals  and  needs  of 
the  Service.  It  was  they  who  in- 
terested Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  to  render  his  great  service  to 
conservation.  Fairfield  Osborn,  in 
his  epilogue  points  out:  "Vision 
alone  was  not  enough.  Wealth 
alone  was  insufficient.  Concept  of 
the  plan  as  a  whole,  arduous  at- 
tention to  detail  and  even  passion 
for  perfection,  feeling  for  color  and 
beauty,  respect  for  working  asso- 
ciates, talent  for  administration, 
patience,  and,  lastly  tolerance  of 
criticism  and  even  of  misunder- 
standing of  purpose — all  these  qual- 


ities were  brought  into  play,  for  all 
were  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  early  vision." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  sub- 
stantial aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
major  parts  of  eight  national  parks. 
The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  of  today  would  have 
been  impossible  without  the  five 
million  dollars  Mr.  Rockefeller  made 
available  for  acquisition  after  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina had  done  all  that  they  could. 

A  major  cultural  contribution  is 
the  restoration  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg,  "the  capital  of  the  Virginia 
colony  during  the  valiant  days 
when  the  quest  for  freedom  united 
America  in  a  war  for  independence, 
and  the  pattern  of  the  new  nation 
was  forming  in  the  intrepid  minds 
of  men  like  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
George  Mason."  Williamsburg  is  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  place  to 
visit.  It  commends  an  increasing 
number  of  annual  visitors.  But  its 
significance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its 
influence  on  the  future  are  equally 
important. 

The  Conservation  Foundation  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  issuance 
of  this  volume  which  delineates 
contributions  which  are  the  heritage 
of  every  American  citizen. 

URBAN  PLANNING  AND  MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC 
POLICY.  By  Donald  H.  Webster;  Harp- 
er and  Bros.,  New  York,  1958.  572  pp. 
$8.00. 

The  author,  Dr.  Webster,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  and  Services  of  the 
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University  of  Washington.  He  has 
provided  a  real  guide  and  help  not 
only  for  those  who  are  considering 
the  setting  up  of  a  local  planning 
agency  but  for  those  who  have 
already  done  so  and  those  who  are 
working  as  planners.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
part  is  called  "Governmental  Frame- 
work of  Planning"  and  is  concerned 
with  such  things  as  the  structure  of 
the  local  government,  governmental 
philosophies,  metropolitan  districts 
and  their  organization,  the  place  of 
the  planning  agency  in  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  planning  agency.  The 
second  Part,  "Subject  Matter  of 
Planning"  deals  with  the  various 
phases  of  community  life  and  or- 
ganization with  which  planning  has 
to  do.  Part  III  deals  with  "The 
Means  of  Plan  Implementation" 
and  these  include  the  various  types 
of  legislation  needed  to  make  a 
planning  agency  effective,  how  to 
set  up  a  program  of  public  improve- 
ments and  keep  it  going,  the  finan- 
cial background  necessary  for  such 
a  program,  the  problem  of  zoning, 
the  use  and  nature  of  the  plan  and 
urban  renewal.  Park  IV  "The 
Future  of  Planning"  is  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  future  de- 


velopment of  the  planning  function 
and  suggestions  for  keeping  abreast 
of  changes. 

This  is  an  excellent  basic  volume 
packed  with  solid  information. 

THE  COMMUNITY — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  A 
SOCIAL  SYSTEM.  By  Irwin  T.  Sanders. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E. 
26th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1958. 
431  pp.  figures  and  tables.  $6.00. 

Dr.  Irwin  T.  Sanders  is  Professor 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  He  analyzes  the  com- 
munity as  a  social  system  made  up 
of  human  relationships.  These  re- 
lationships are  conceived  as  organ- 
ized around  major  systems  known 
as  local  government,  the  family, 
religion,  and  the  economy,  which, 
in  turn,  are  structured  on  a  series 
of  subsystems  that  closely  affect  the 
daily  lives  of  all  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. The  workings  of  these 
systems  are  treated  in  detail  as  a 
conceptional  framework  essential 
in  understanding  any  community — 
large  or  small,  urban  or  rural, 
American  or  foreign.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  this  very  important  sub- 
ject— whether  as  a  sociologist,  a 
participant  in  civic  improvement 
groups,  a  civic  leader,  or  as  a  thought- 
ful citizen — will  welcome  the  in- 
sights and  analyses  of  this  authori- 
tative work. 


Recent  Publications 


ROADS,  RAILS  AND  WATERWAYS:  THE 
ARMY  ENGINEERS  AND  EARLY  TRANS- 
PORTATION. By  Forest  G.  Hill,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Okla. 
1957.  248  pp.  illus.  $4.00. 

AMERICA'S  NATIONAL  PARKS.  By  Nelson 
Beecher  Keyes.  Doubleday  &  Co., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  $7.50.  ' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ZONING.  By  Robert 
M.  Leary,  Urban  Land  Institute,  Urban 
Land,  Dec.  1957.  The  J.  C.  Nichols 


Foundation  Research^Study,  1956-57. 
5  pp.  $1.00. 

METROPOLITAN  AREA  PLANNING  FOR 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  AND  NORTH- 
WESTERN INDIANA.  A  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Metropolitan  Area  Plan- 
ning. Chicago,  Metropolitan  Housing 
and  Planning  Council,  1956.  57  pp. 
Maps.  $5.00. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HERITAGE  OF 
EVERY  AMERICAN,  THE  CONSERVATION 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 
JR.  Text  by  Nancy  Newhall,  prologue 
by  Fairfield  Osborn,  epilogue  by  Horace 
Marden  Albright.  170  pp.  Alfred  A. 
Knopft,  New  York.  1957.  $13.50. 

CITIES  IN  FLOOD:  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  UR- 
BAN GROWTH.  By  Peter  Self.  Faber 
and  Faber,  London,  1957.  189  pages, 
illus.  21  s 

USA  IN  NEW  DIMENSIONS:  THE  MEASURE 
AND  PROMISE  OF  AMERICA'S  RESOURCES. 
By  Thomas  R.  Carskadon  and  George 
Soule.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  124  pp.  Illus.  Maps.  $1.50. 

PLANNING  AND  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  PLANNERS,  A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1957.  144pp. 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  LAND  VALUE 
AND  LAND  USE  IN  A  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
DISTRICT.  A  research  Study  prepared 
under  a  grant  from  the  J.  C.  Nichols 
Foundation  of  the  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute by  Gerald  Kirkbridge  Taylor. 
Urban  Land  Institute,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1957.  77  pp.  Maps. 

URBAN  LAND  USE  PLANNING.  By  F.  Stuart 
Chapin,  Jr.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1957.  397pp.  Illus.,  maps.  Price, 
professional  edition,  $8.00;  text  edition, 
$6.00. 

URBAN  PLANNING  AND  MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC 
POLICY.  By  Donald  H.  Webster.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
572  pp.  $8.00. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA:  RAPID  TRANS- 
IT COMMISSION.  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  Dec. 
1957.  184pp. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL.  A  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  from  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, February,  1958. 

SURVEYS,  SUBDIVISION  AND  PLATTING, 
AND  BOUNDARIES.  Washington  State 
Laws  and  Judicial  Decisions.  By  Joshua 
H.  Vogel,  Ernest  H.  Campbell  and  Wil- 
bur K.  Wilson.  Bureau  of  Government- 
al Research  and  Services.  Report  No. 
137.  University  of  Washington  Press, 
Seattle  5,  Wash.,  1958.  $3.00. 

NAPOLEON  III  AND  THE  REBUILDING  OF 
PARIS.  By  David  H.  Pinkney.  Prince- 


ton University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
245  pp.   Illus.   $6.00. 

HOUSING:  A  FACTUAL  ANALYSIS.  By 
Glenn  H.  Beyer.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  $8.95. 

URBAN  LAND  USE  PLANNING.  By  F.  Stuart 
Chapin,  Jr.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  1957.  338  pp.  maps,  charts 
and  tables.  Price  $8.00. 

SYDNEY'S  GREAT  EXPERIMENT.  By  Denis 
Winston.  Angus  and  Robertson,  Ltd., 
Sydney,  Australia,  1957.  146  pp.  37s 
6d 

BETTER  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  YOUR  CITY. 
A  Guide  to  planning  highway,  transit, 
and  terminal  facilities  on  a  sound  factual 
basis,  keyed  to  community  wide  develop- 
ment. Public  Administration  Service, 
Chicago,  III.,  1958.  112  pp.,  cloth,  illus. 
$5.00. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  CITY  PLANNING.  By 
Richard  L.  Nelson  and  Frederick  T. 
Aschman.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  1958.  492  pp.  $10.00. 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT, 
MARION  COUNTY,  INDIANA.  Manufac- 
turing and  Commuting  in  Metropoli- 
tan Indianapolis:  a  Part  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  for  Marion  County.  Re- 
port prepared  by  Herbert  D.  Smith, 
October,  1957.  56  pp.  $3.50. 

How  Much  Indus- 
trial Zoning  for  Metropolitan  Indianap- 
olis. Report  prepared  by  Herbert  D. 
Smith,  September,  1957.  18  pp.  mimeo. 
$1.00. 
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Metropolitan  Indianapolis.  Report  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ransome,  Staff  Con- 
sulting Geographer.  29  pp.  $3.00. 

NATURE  RECREATION  IN  WILLIAM  PENN'S 
COUNTRY.  By  William  G.  Vinal,  Grove 
St.,  Norwell,  Mass.  25c  postpaid. 

CITIZEN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD CONSERVATION.  By  William  K. 
Brussat.  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials,  1313 
East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  1957.  10  pp. 
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Highlights  of  the  National  Citizens  Planning 

Conference 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  3-5 
Headquarters:  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel 


A  special  community  develop- 
ment banquet,  which  was  the 
Thursday  evening  feature  of  the 
National  Citizens  Planning  Con- 
ference held  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 3-5,  presented  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  Nation-wide  com- 
munity development  program  spear- 
headed by  the  U.  S.  Junior  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  sponsored  by 
American  Motors  Corporation,  with 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  acting  as  the  clearing 
house  for  information,  counsel  and 
continuing  stimulus  to  this  very 
important  program.  This  commu- 
nity development  program  was  for- 
mally approved  by  the  U.  S.  Jaycees 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  June 
1958  and  scheduled  by  them  as 
their  number  one  program  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
The  active  support  and  financial 
assistance  of  American  Motors  with 
its  proven  experience  in  public  serv- 
ice will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Jaycees  to  launch  this  significant 
program  with  its  3800  chapters  in 
early  October.  In  the  formulation 
of  this  program  by  a  Committee  of 
APCA  Trustees,  Col.  S.  P.  Weth- 
erill,  Chairman,  Hugh  Pomeroy, 
Malcom  Dill,  Jerome  Alper,  Arthur 


Rubloff,  Fred  Tucmmler  and  Charles 
A.  Phelan,  Jr.  working  with  John 
Whisman,  the  National  Program 
Chairman  for  the  U.  S.  Jaycees, 
1957-58  with  the  helpful  advice  of 
other  business  and  professional 
groups,  set  up  a  five-year  program 
to  be  reviewed  and  supplemented 
annually.  A  new  Community  De- 
velopment Manual  and  Survey 
will  be  mailed  by  October  1  to  each 
of  the  Jaycee  Chapters. 

An  invitation  was  extended  at 
this  banquet  to  community  level 
membership  of  ASLA,  AIP,  AIA 
and  ASCE  for  voluntary  advice 
and  encouragement  to  local  Jaycee 
chapters  as  they  put  their  enthusi- 
astic energies  to  work  on  this  worth- 
while and  sorely  needed  program. 

The  conference  program  opened 
Wednesday  September  3  with  a 
Welcome  Luncheon.  Major  General 
U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  President  of  APCA, 
presided.  Gordon  Whitnall  intro- 
duced the  honored  guests  and  Al- 
bert M.  Greenfield,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Bankers  Securities  Cor- 
poration, formerly  Chairman,  Phila- 
delphia City  Planning  Commission, 
and  Chairman  of  Conference  Spon- 
sors, was  the  featured  speaker  on 
the  subject  "The  Next  Big  Step." 
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Charles  W.  Eliot  2nd,  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  Har- 
vard University,  presided  at  the 
afternoon  session  on  Parks,  Open 
Spaces  and  Clean  Streams.  He 
outlined  the  importance  of  parks 
as  recreation  areas  to  give  service  to 
urban  areas  and  to  give  structure, 
shape  and  form  to  the  city.  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  this  session  and  he  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  national  parks  from 
encroachments.  He  said  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  is  a  national 
public  achievement  and  since  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1872,  the  System  now  administers 
180  park  units,  with  a  total  area  of 
24,000,000  acres.  Mission  66,  he 
said,  is  a  10-year  program  designed 
to  provide  a  National  Park  System 
by  1966  adequate  for  the  people  who 
will  be  using  it  for  years  to  come. 
The  service  is  engaged  at  present  in 
making  a  long  range  National  Park 
plan.  He  said  that  in  resource  plan- 
ning, the  System  looks  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  action 
groups  such  as  the  Junior  Chambers 
of  Commerce  for  assurance  that  the 
qualitative  differences  will  be  care- 
fully evaluated  as  well  as  the 
quantitative. 

The  panelists  at  this  session  were 
Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Delaware  Valley  Council,  Philadel- 
phia; Harlean  James,  Executive 
Secretary,  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks;  George  A.  Palmer, 
Assistant  Regional  Director,  Re- 
gion 5,  National  Park  Service; 
Markley  Stevenson,  Fellow,  ASLA 


and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  City  Parks  Association 
of  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
M.  Waller,  Conservation  Chairman, 
Garden  Club  of  America. 

The  evening  session  devoted  to 
citizen  organizations  was  chaired  by 
Aaron  Levine,  Executive  Director, 
Citizens  Council  for  City  Planning 
of  Philadelphia.  Keen  interest  in 
how  to  organize,  finance,  operate 
and  stimulate  citizen  organizations 
was  expressed,  and  Mr.  Levine  gave 
a  full  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Citizens  Council  for  City  Planning 
in  Philadelphia,  followed  by  a  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  situation  in 
Canada  given  by  Eric  Beecroft, 
National  Director,  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada. 
Other  accounts  were  given  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Bonner,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, City  Planning  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  Rear  Admiral 
Neill  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  and  John  D.  Whisman,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Eastern  Kentucky 
Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
featured  Replanning  Old  Philadel- 
phia. Carl  Feiss,  APCA  Trustee 
and  Consultant,  w^ho  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Philadelphia  Planning 
Officials,  presided,  and  he  and  his 
panelists,  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
the  replanning  of  Old  Philadelphia. 
Panelists  were:  Francis  L.  Lam- 
mer,  Director,  Philadelphia  Re- 
development Authority,  Wilhelm 
von  Moltke,  Chief,  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Division,  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission,  Vernon  D. 
Northrup,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Food  Distribution  Center, 
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Philadelphia,  and  John  P.  Robin, 
Executive  Vice- President,  Old  Phila- 
delphia Development  Corporation. 

William  Zeckendorf,  President, 
Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.  and  Trustee 
of  the  APCA,  was  the  Thursday 
luncheon  speaker  on  the  subject 
"The  Reactivation  of  the  Central 
City".  Colonel  S.  P.  Wetherill  pre- 
sided and  Richard  P.  Brown,  Jr. 
President  of  the  Citizens  Council 
for  City  Planning,  introduced  the 
honored  guests. 

During  the  afternoon  a  conducted 
walking  tour  of  the  old  city  area 
ended  at  the  Commercial  Museum 
where  the  delegates  saw  the  magnifi- 
cent Panoramic  display  of  the  Plan 
of  Philadelphia,  a  replica  of  which 
is  now  being  shown  at  the  Brussels 
World's  Fair.  At  the  Museum  a 
reception  and  cocktail  party  was 
held  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Conference  Sponsors. 

Traffic  and  Transit  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Friday  morning  session 
and  Henry  A.  Barnes  of  Baltimore, 
who  holds  the  unique  position  of 
Commissioner  of  both  Traffic  and 
Transit,  presided.  Panelists  were: 
Keneth  M.  Hoover,  Transportation 
Consultant;  Edwin  Kahoe,  Phila- 
delphia Transportation  Company; 
and  William  S.  Pollard,  Jr.,  Chief 
Engineer,  Harland  Bartholomew 
and  Associates.  They  gave  an  un- 
usual and  stimulating  presentation 
of  the  problems,  planning  and  future 
of  traffic  and  transportation.  Fol- 
lowing their  presentation  the  floor 
discussion  was  lively  and  interest- 
ing. 

The  Friday  Luncheon  session  on 
the  subject  "Problems  of  Multi- 
Jurisdictional  Metropolitan  Areas" 
had  as  the  presiding  officer,  Jerome 


M.  Alper,  Attorney  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Panelists  were:  Dr.  Lyle 
Fitch,  First  Deputy  Administrator, 
City  of  New  York,  Maxwell  Leh- 
man, Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  Metropolitan  Regional  Coun- 
cil, and  Randall  S.  Jessee,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council,  Kansas  City. 

The  closing  session  of  the  con- 
ference was  devoted  to  Urban  Re- 
newal, with  James  W.  Rouse,  Presi- 
dent of  James  W.  Rouse  &  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.  presiding. 
He  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  the 
urgencies  for  urban  renewal.  Robert 
F.  Foeller,  Technical  Manager  with 
ACTION,  made  a  special  presenta- 
tion on  Community  Growth  and 
Urban  Renewal.  Panelists  included : 
Robert  Jorvig,  Director,  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Minneapolis,  William  R.  Ewald,  Jr., 
Chief,  Arkansas  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Commission,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Hugh  Mields,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Director  for  Federal  Activities, 
American  Municipal  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  J.  T.  Wag- 
goner, Commissioner  of  Public  Im- 
provements, City  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel,  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
Marshfield,  Mass,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Zoning  Round  Table,  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conferences.  His  panel- 
ists were:  William  Finley,  Director, 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C.,  Robert 
W.  Pharr,  City  Attorney,  Memphis 
and  Shelby  County  Planning  Com- 
mission, Memphis,  Tennessee  and 
Brysis  N.  Whitnall,  Planning  Con- 
sultant, Whitnall  and  Whitnall, 
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Los  Angeles,  California.    The  dis-  John  D.  Whisman,   Executive  Di- 

cussion  was  continued  the  second  rector,  Eastern  Kentucky  Economic 

day  at  a  breakfast  session.  Development    Commission,    Louis- 

At  the  members  meeting,  it  was  ville,  were  elected  to  the  Board  of 

announced  that  the  APCA  will  hold  Trustees. 

its   1959   Conference   in   Memphis,  Gordon   Whitnall   brought   to   a 

Tennessee,     in    June.      Invitations  close  the  sessions  of  the  three-day 

were  extended  to  meet  in  Kansas  conference  with  a  summary  of  the 

City  in  1960  and  New  York  in  1961.  proceedings  and  a  challenge  to  all 

George    Romney,     President    of  as  we  look  to  the  future. 
American     Motors,     Detroit,     and 


THE  NEXT  BIG  STEP 

A  Speech  by  ALBERT  M.  GREENFIELD 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Albert  M.  Greenfield  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bankers 
Securities  Corporation  in  Philadelphia,  the  City  Stores  Company  and  United 
Stores  Corporation  in  New  York.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission  from  1956-1958.  In  1956,  ARCHITECTURAL  FORUM,  in  describ- 
ing planning  progress  in  that  city,  stated  that "  Philadelphia's  Greenfield  is  the  kind 
of  planning  commissioner  few  cities  can  afford." 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  Mr.  Greenfield's  remarks  as  keynote  speaker  at  the 
54th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  September  3,  1958.  Because  of  the  timeliness  of 
his  remarks,  and  because  Mr.  Greenfield  has  presented  a  blueprint  of  the  steps 
toward  successful  urban  renewal  in  this  Nation,  this  special  digest  of  his  talk  is  here 
presented. 

Many  times,  and  from  many  speakers,  you  have  heard  it  said  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  great  opportunity — a  day  of  dramatic  chal- 
lenge. In  some  instances,  this  is  an  approach  to  oratory — and  meant 
to  be  just  that.  In  most  instances,  it  is  said,  as  I  say  it  now,  with  sin- 
cerity and  conviction;  especially  as  it  applies  to  the  planning  and  pro- 
grams in  urban  renewal  and  urban  redevelopment  which  are  being 
undertaken  among  our  major  cities.  There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  opportunity  was  limited — limited  to  the  covered  wagon  and  to 
the  dirt  and  the  cobblestone  roads  upon  which  our  forefathers  traveled 
— limited  to  the  primitive  tools  with  which  they  had  to  work  in  seeking 
the  means  to  expand  their  horizons.  Today,  our  advances  in  technology 
and  production,  in  science,  in  knowledge,  and  in  human  resources, 
remove  a  number  of  the  hardships  and  obstacles  which  bound  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country.  In  turn,  they  set  the  stage  for  great  and  new 
development. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  our  cities  will  grow — in  population  and 
in  size — out  and  up,  over-land  and  into  the  sky.  Yet,  in  this  growth,  it 
is  not  just  a  bigger,  newer  model  of  an  old-fashioned  city  which  we  con- 
template. It  is  a  new  product  which  we  must  create,  taking  its  form  in 
each  area  in  response  to  the  needs  brought  about  by  our  economic  and 
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cultural  development.  Our  new  cities  have  been  variously  described  as 
super-cities,  strip  cities,  regional  cities,  inter-urbia,  and  megalopolis. 
Whatever  we  call  them — whatever  their  shape  and  size — their  function 
is  to  create  a  new  environment  so  that  each  of  its  citizens  will  find  the 
work,  the  home,  the  stimulation  and  the  spiritual  strength  which  we  all 
need  to  live  rewarding,  peaceful  and  happy  lives. 

Where  the  challenge  in  another  age  was  to  overcome  the  wilderness, 
the  use  of  open  space  and  the  development  of  untouched  resources,  the 
challenge  of  today  and  tomorrow  is  that  of  converting  new  resources  of 
power  and  of  scientific  and  productive  achievement  to  the  accommoda- 
tion, service  and  welfare  of  our  fellow  man  within  the  urban  complex. 
For,  today  we  live  in  an  urban  world.  Our  way  of  life,  regardless  of 
where  we  make  our  home,  is  dependent  upon  activities  which  couldn't 
possibly  be  carried  on  apart  from  large  concentrations  of  people  and 
from  the  concentration  of  resources  symbolized  by  the  city. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind,  that  a  few  months  ago,  I  addressed  the 
54th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  and 
stated  that  the  heroes  of  the  next  decades  would  be  the  thinkers  and  the 
planners.  The  complexities  of  our  problems  demand  the  finest  and 
highest  type  of  applied  research,  knowledge  and  understanding,  born 
of  scientific  development,  in  the  search  of  the  solutions  we  seek. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  our  major  national  magazines,  in  a  series 
on  urban  problems  and  development,  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  that 
Philadelphia  was  further  advanced  in  planning  activity  than  any  other 
major  city.  Without  entering  into  a  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  claim,  I,  of  course,  must  say  that  we  of  Philadelphia,  were  glad  to 
receive  this  praise  and  accolade.  To  the  degree  that  it  may  be  true,  I 
expect  it  is  a  result  of  our  recognition  of  the  proper  place  and  position 
of  planning  activity  in  the  city's  growth.  It  reflects  the  broad-based 
community  and  citizen  support  which  has  been  cultivated  for  our 
planning  program. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  renaissance  in  Philadelphia  which  is 
spelled  out  in  estimates  of  work  accomplished,  or  scheduled,  in  terms  of 
one  billion  dollars.  Yet,  more  importantly,  it  demonstrates  the  deter- 
mination of  our  municipal  government,  of  our  business  and  industry, 
and  of  our  citizenry  in  general,  that  the  city,  which  saw  the  birth  of 
our  Nation,  must  survive,  must  grow  in  vitality  and  strength — must  be 
replenished,  and  renewed,  and  reborn,  in  a  continuing  process  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade. 

To  this  end,  and  within  the  coming  year,  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Philadelphia  will  have  completed  work  and  bring  forth  the 
first  Comprehensive  Plan  for  a  city,  I  am  told,  of  any  major  city  in  this 
Nation.  For  each  of  you,  dedicated  and  knowledgeable  as  you  are  in  the 
field  of  planning,  this  is  a  major  achievement.  For  through  this  Plan 
the  future  of  our  city  will  be  charted. 
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Its  importance  lies  in  many  facets  —  but,  above  all,  it  is  that  in  each 
phase  of  life  which  makes  for  the  progress  of  a  city,  its  citizens  and  their 
families  will  be  set  forth  in  a  coordinated  plan  through  which  we  can 
see  where  we  are  going  and  search  out  the  means  to  accomplish  our 
clearly  defined  goals.  It  will  set  the  course  through  which  a  million- 
dollar  project  or  a  billion-dollar  program  will  have  its  proper  place  in 
the  growth  of  the  whole  city. 


Here  Mr.  Greenfield  outlined  the  major  renewal  and  redevelopment  programs  at 
work  in  Philadelphia,  including  the  1000-acre  central  city  renewal  program,  embrac- 
ing Independence  Mall,  Washington  Square,  Penn  Center,  the  2500-acre  Eastwick 
Project  (the  largest  redevelopment  program  in  the  country),  Philadelphia's  down- 
town redevelopment  activity,  its  highway  and  expressway  development  program, 
public  housing,  industrial  redevelopment,  and  redevelopment  work  for  its  major 
educational  and  cultural  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  speak  a  word  as  to  the  relationships  between  the 
planner  and  the  developer,  the  businessman,  industrialist,  and  the 
financier. 

I  have  suggested  to  you  that  the  planner  and  the  thinker  will  be  the 
heroes  of  tomorrow.  But,  the  product  of  the  planner's  study,  research, 
imagination  and  design  must  reach  fruition  through  construction,  new 
and  old  —  through  the  labors  of  the  entrepreneur  —  either  the  builder  of 
structures,  of  businesses,  of  public  facilities,  or  of  cultural  endeavors. 

Our  cities  have  grown  and  prospered  to  their  present  position  of 
leadership  throughout  the  world  under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
is  based  upon  the  profit  incentive.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  —  for 
it  is  this  that  has  permitted  us  to  establish  our  standards  of  living,  our 
cultural  attainments,  our  educational  achievements,  and  our  scientific 
developments. 

Profits,  fair  profits,  are  possible  only  where  development  or  business 
satisfies  a  people's  needs  for  goods  and  services;  they  do  not  obtain 
apart  from  such  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  planner,  his  product  must  be  feasible  and  practical  —  subject 
to  modification  —  indeed,  at  times,  to  compromise  in  details  though  firm 
in  principle.  His  product  must  allow  a  fair  profit  and  be  drawn  with 
this  in  mind.  As  to  the  entrepreneur,  he  must  acknowledge  the  need 
for  the  science  of  planning  and  develop  respect  and  regard  for  the  work 
of  the  planner. 

It  is  through  the  happy  partnership  of  the  planner  and  the  developer, 
working  in  harmony  and  with  sympathy  for  each  other's  problems  and 
ambitions,  that  plans  become  realities.  There  need  be  no  discord  between 
good  planning  and  profitable  development;  indeed,  they  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  They  will  do  so  to  that  degree  that  each  works  in  harmony 
with  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  other. 

While  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  urban  renewal,  we  have 
yet  many  highways  to  travel  and  oceans  to  cross.  Sometime  ago,  a 
businessman  was  asked  as  to  the  condition  of  his  business.  His  response 
was  that:  "Business  is  good.  Our  losses  were  less  last  year  than  we  had 
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lost  in  the  previous  three  to  four  years."  This  is  somewhat  true  as  to 
the  gains  we  have  made  in  planning  and  in  urban  renewal. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  tried  to  define  for  myself  and  my 
associates,  both  in  official  and  private  capacities,  the  steps  which  must 
be  taken  to  accomplish  the  job  of  renewal — beyond  simply  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  present  rate  of  blight  and  deterioration  occurring 
in  our  cities. 

The  first  step,  as  in  all  other  efforts,  must  be  to  define  the  problem — 
its  scope  and  its  implications — and  to  assess  and  understand  those 
factors  which  have  created  the  problem.  At  least,  along  general  lines 
and  for  most  cities,  this  has  been  done  in  terms  of  housing  needs,  trans- 
portation, parking,  downtown  redevelopment — the  linkage  between 
suburbs  and  downtown — and  between  the  whole  city  and  its  position 
in  the  larger  economic  area — in  terms  of  industrial  and  commercial 
growth  and  development,  and  of  the  provision  of  cultural  facilities  to 
satisfy  the  social  needs  of  the  human  being. 

To  my  mind,  the  next  step  is  in  planning  of  the  highest  type  and 
kind  to  bring  to  fulfillment  the  goals  which  we  set  for  ourselves — that 
we  may  dwell  in  peace  and  harmony  in  urban  life.  The  place  and  position 
of  planning  in  our  scheme  of  things  is  now  well  established  and  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have  the  maturity,  and  foresight,  and  desire  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  continuing  pro- 
cess and  must  go  on  with  energy  and  vitality.  Proper  and  adequate 
beginnings  have  been  made  and  the  planners'  mission  has  been  defined. 

The  third  step,  within  the  power  of  the  community,  is  to  marshal  its 
resources  for  investment,  for  building  and  development,  so  that  there 
be  a  concerted,  coordinated  attack  on  blight  and  deterioration  on  the 
one  hand;  and  a  drive  for  new  growth  on  the  other. 

The  methodology  to  accomplish  this  has  been  defined.  In  most  cities 
it  is  similar  to  the  pattern  which  we  have  estabh'shed  through  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corporation.  Here  we 
have  joined,  in  one  corporation,  all  of  our  principal  financial,  retailing, 
commercial,  industrial  and  cultural  organizations — dedicated  to  pursue 
and  accomplish  the  task  of  rebuilding  our  city.  The  private  investment 
sources  represented  here,  combined  in  an  harmonious  effort  with  our 
city,  state  and  federal  governments,  will  provide  the  medium  to  see 
the  job  through. 

As  to  the  fourth  step,  I  have  previously  voiced  the  conviction  that 
there  is  need  of  a  catalyst  to  bring  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  urban  renewal  into  focus  and  into  harmony — to  strengthen 
our  national  legislative  program  and  to  direct  the  work  of  our  federal 
agencies  into  avenues  more  attuned  to  local  needs  and  local  problems. 
To  this  end,  I  have  recommended  that  there  be  established  a  new  office 
in  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Federal  Government  of  a  Special 
Deputy  to  the  President  for  Metropolitan  Problems. 
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Such  an  office  with  Cabinet  status  can  clearly  reflect  the  President's 
own  concern  for  aggressive  activity  in  urban  renewal.  It  can  be  an 
effective  and  authoritative  voice  in  legislative  and  political  activity,  in 
information  services  and  guidance  to  all  of  our  cities.  Such  a  centralized 
force  is  important  to  our  large  cities.  It  is  vital  to  advance  the  renewal 
programs  of  our  smaller  cities  who  do  not  possess  the  independent  re- 
sources and  planning  facilities  which  the  big  cities  of  the  nation  can 
afford.  I  hope  that  such  recognition  of  the  proper  function  of  our  na- 
tional government  in  this  whole  problem  will  be  forthcoming — and  soon. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that,  just  as  the  dynamic  strength 
and  growth  of  this  country  in  the  past  is  a  result  of  free  and  private 
endeavor,  so,  too,  the  greater  part  of  the  construction  and  reconstruction 
job  before  us  must  be  undertaken  by  private  developers,  and  by  our 
business,  financial  and  investment  institutions. 

In  many  cities,  much  of  the  work  can  be  done  within  local  resources 
and  by  local  talent.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  more  of 
the  work  will  call  upon  the  resources  of  individuals  and  organizations 
active  in  renewal  on  a  broader  and  national  scale.  The  required  expendi- 
tures of  vast  sums  of  money  must  come  from  our  very  largest  financing 
agencies. 

We  have  in  existence  such  organizations  as  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Old  Philadelphia  De- 
velopment Corporation  in  Philadelphia,  the  Cleveland  Development 
Foundation,  the  Buffalo  Development  Foundation,  the  Citizens'  Action 
Committee  in  New  Haven,  the  Fort  Dearborn  Project  in  downtown 
Chicago,  the  Committee  for  a  Greater  Fort  Worth  tomorrow  in  Texas, 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  the  activity  spear- 
headed by  the  Rockefeller  interests  in  New  York,  and  the  renewal 
activity  undertaken  by  our  major  insurance  companies  and  banking 
institutions,  business  and  merchants'  associations. 

I  believe  it  is  now  timely  that,  as  the  next  big  step,  these  organiza- 
tions, joined  by  nationally  known  and  reputable  developers,  form  a 
council  or  conference  through  which  they  will  coordinate  their  exper- 
ience, their  resources  and  finances,  and  their  investment  potential. 
This  council  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  planning  information 
based  on  methods  and  practices  of  the  various  planning  conferences 
and  commissions  throughout  the  country.  They  would  serve  as  a  focal 
group  through  which  the  required  national  legislation,  state  legislation- 
national,  state  and  city  policy  might  be  promoted  to  advance  urban 
renewal  on  a  broad  base  throughout  the  nation.  This  council  would 
undertake  to  search  our  financing  methods  for  individual  projects,  and 
seek  to  make  money  available  to  communities  which  come  before  it 
with  balanced,  feasible  and  proper  plans. 

As  the  World  Bank  operates  to  receive,  screen,  and  provide  invest- 
ment money  for  development  programs  throughout  the  world,  this 
council  would  afford  similar  services  on  a  private,  voluntary  level  to 
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the  cities  of  the  nation  in  urban  renewal  activity.  Their  sympathetic 
interest  and  approval  of  separate  programs  would  give  assurance  of 
continuity  in  the  development  and  success  of  such  programs.  I  submit 
that  the  appropriate  representatives  of  these  organizations,  many  of 
whom  are  here  at  this  Conference,  begin  promptly  to  explore  the 
mechanism  through  which  such  a  council  may  be  formed  and  its  work 
prosecuted. 

With  the  proper  type  of  coordination  on  the  Federal  level,  working 
in  partnership  with  this  voluntary  council,  I  expect  that  our  whole 
effort  for  renewal  can  be  broadened  and  accelerated,  and  its  success 
assured  within  our  day  and  age. 

Surely,  the  magnitude  of  our  undertaking  is  such  as  to  call  for  this 
kind  of  action.  I  am  confident  that,  as  in  all  other  problems  we  have 
faced  through  our  history,  these  combined  and  joined  efforts  will  be 
adequate  to  bring  about  the  achievement  we  all  seek  so  much. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

The  Federal  City 


The  statement  of  Senator  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  before  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  cited  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
raises  some  fundamental  issues  in 
the  Federal  City.  Since  Congress 
alone  is  responsible  for  all  legisla- 
tion and  all  appropriations  for  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  burden  of  such 
power  lies  with  Congress  and  its 
appropriate  Committees.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  recurring  irritations 
lies  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  a  sufficient  lump  sum 
annually  to  the  Federal  City — a 
sum  at  least  equal  to  the  hypo- 
thetical taxes  which  might  be  col- 
lected on  the  extensive  Federally 
owned  property  within  the  District. 
But  money  alone  will  not  provide 
adequate  technical  planning. 

Since  1910  the  Federal  City  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  created  by  Congress  in 
President  Taft's  administration,  and 


during  the  nearly  half  century  of  its 
service,  composed  of  eminent  public 
spirited  artists,  architects,  land- 
scape architects  and  planners.  The 
Commission  received  a  further  man- 
date of  responsibility  by  the  Ship- 
stead-Luce  Act  of  1930  which  re- 
quired all  plans  for  new  buildings 
abutting  on  designated  public 
grounds  and  parks  to  clear  through 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Washington,  with  its  L' Enfant 
Plan  and  its  McMillan  Plan  of  1900 
has  received  wide  applause;  but 
because  neglect  of  both  plans  had 
brought  about  chaotic  conditions 
Frederic  A.  Delano  in  1922  or- 
ganized the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  which  worked  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  for  a 
permanent  planning  Commission. 
As  a  result  the  Park  Commission 
was  established  in  1924  and  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  in  1926.  This  Com- 
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mission  has  given  us  reasonable 
services — since  1952  under  the  name 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. But,  as  Senator  Smith 
points  out,  both  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict officials  have  on  numerous  oc- 
casions adopted  policies  and  proj- 
ects without  benefit  of  guidance  of 
the  Planning  and  Fine  Arts  Com- 
missions. Administrative  agencies 
can  have  no  greater  practical  as- 
sistance than  the  advice  of  well 
constituted  planning  and  art  com- 
missions. 

For  a  Federal  City  planned  to 
meet  the  standards  of  a  world 
capital,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  erect  Fed- 
eral buildings  in  a  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  effort  to  house  Fed- 
eral employees  on  a  cubic-foot 
basis.  And  decisions  made  by  the 
District  Highway  Department  with- 
out regard  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  other  land  uses  cannot  be 
allowed  to  blight  the  future  Capital. 


The  park  system,  including  fa- 
mous Rock  Creek  Park,  the  Mall 
and  the  many  smaller  L' Enfant 
parks  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  helter- 
skelter  highways  and  parking  lots. 
Under  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
1930  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia  agencies  have  been 
enabled  to  build  up  a  fairly  credit- 
able metropolitan  park  system,  but 
if  these  parks  are  not  to  be  pro- 
tected from  unrelated  encroach- 
ments, the  high  standards  set  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  vio- 
lated. Moreover,  the  task  is  not 
completed  and  plans  for  park  ac- 
quisition should  be  realized. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Con- 
gress for  what  it  has  done  for  our 
Federal  City,  but,  with  the  help  of 
Congress  and  Federal  and  District 
officials  let  us  create  and  protect  a 
worthy  National  Capital. 


The  Indiana  Dunes 


Senator  Paul  Douglas  deserves 
all  the  support  we  can  give  him  in 
his  last-minute  effort  to  save  the 
remaining  unspoiled  four  miles  of 
shoreline  of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
In  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
three  miles  of  the  original  twenty- 
five  miles  of  shoreline  have  been  pre- 
served, but  the  comparatively  small 
area  is  crowded  with  visitors.  Not 
many  Americans,  perhaps,  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Dunes.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Cowles  relates  that 
when  he  conducted  a  number  of 
Europe's  greatest  scientists  through 
our  country,  they  chose  as  musts 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite,  Yel- 


lowstone and  the  Dunes.  He  ex- 
plained that  there  are  few  places 
on  our  Continent  where  so  many 
species  of  plants  are  found  in  so 
small  a  compass.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  its  companion  bill  by 
Senator  Douglas  and  Representa- 
tive Saylor  are  not  yet  law,  but 
their  passage  should  be  the  first 
order  of  business  for  the  86th 
Congress.  The  story  of  the  Dunes 
is  told  in  the  May  26  issue  of 
Conservation  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Conservationists  and  co- 
operating groups,  of  which  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation is  one. 
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Standards  for  Control  of  Signs 


Following  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  for  the  41,000 
mile  Interstate  System  which  would 
make  available  }/%  of  one  percent 
to  States  which  meet  standards  set 
up  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  has  published  the  standards 
which  the  States  must  meet  to 
qualify  for  the  bonus — in  many 
States  amounting  to  sizeable  a- 
mounts.  These  standards  will  not 
be  adopted  officially  until  thirty 
days  has  elapsed  for  suggestions 
and  comments,  but  the  present 
draft  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  "informational  sites" — 
little  roadside  parks  built  away  from 
the  main  traveled  roadway.  Motor- 
ists could  reach  these  sign  parks  by 
access  roads.  If  there  is  a  wide  gap 


between  informational  sites,  bill- 
boards can  be  erected  along  the 
road  but  they  must  be  within  12 
miles  of  the  business  doing  the  ad- 
vertising. They  cannot  be  closer 
to  an  interchange  than  two  miles. 
There  can't  be  more  than  six  signs 
in  the  section,  two  to  five  miles  from 
the  interchange  and  there  can't  be 
more  than  an  average  of  a  sign  a 
mile  for  the  next  seven  miles.  The 
size  of  billboards  outside  the  in- 
formational sites  is  regulated. 

States  may  adopt  more  stringent 
billboard  controls  as  Maryland  has 
done;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
most  States  will  accept  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
There  will  be  a  sharp  contrast  in 
the  roadsides  of  the  States  which 
conform  and  those  which  do  not. 


Washington's  Cultural  Center 


After  many  years  of  discussion 
and  many  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion the  85th  Congress  passed  the 
Act  for  a  Cultural  Center,  to  be 
located  on  the  Rock  Creek  Parkway 
above  the  new  Potomac  River 
Bridge  which  will  cross  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  most  of  the  site, 


the  needed  extra  area  will  be  pur- 
chased under  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  and  the  building  itself  will  be 
financed  by  popular  subscription. 
Washington  now  seems  assured  of  an 
adequate  building  for  the  perform- 
ing arts,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


President  Appoints  Citizen  Members  to  make 
Recreation  Survey 


The  President  has  appointed  the 
seven  citizen  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  They 
are:  Laurance  F.  Rockefeller,  Presi- 
dent of  Rockefeller  Brothers,  Inc., 


and  member,  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation; Samuel  T.  Dana,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Forestry,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Jackson  Lee,  Member,  Board  of 
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Directors,  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, Peterborough,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Bernard  Orell,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Co., 
Tacoma,  Washington;  Joseph  W. 
Penfold,  National  Conservation  Di- 
rector, Izaak  Walton  League,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Fred  Smith,  Vice 
President,  Prudential  Life  Insur- 


ance Company,  Short  Hills,  New 
Jersey;  Chester  F.  Wilson,  Former 
Commissioner  of  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  Still- 
water,  Minn.  These  will  serve 
with  the  Commission  members  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  as  reported  in 
the  Watch  Service  Report  on  page 
46,  this  issue. 


Strictly  Personal 


Professor  Harlow  O.  Whittemore, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  since  1934,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  APCA,  will  go  on  terminal 
leave  prior  to  retirement  in  1959. 
He  will  continue  to  live  in  Ann 
Arbor  and  give  time  to  consulting 
work  in  landscape  architecture  and 
city  planning.  His  place  is  being 
taken  by  Prof.  Walter  Chambers, 
who  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Dept.  of  Landscape  Architecture 
at  Harvard  University. 


Harold  P.  Fabian,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Chairman  of  the  Utah  State 
Park  and  Recreation  Commission 
and  Dr.  Edward  B.  Danson,  Jr., 
of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Museum  of  Northern  Arizona, 
have  been  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  to  succeed  Horace  M. 
Albright  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Brew,  whose 
six-year  terms  as  Board  members 
expired  June  30. 


Michael  Rapuano,  of  the  firm  of 
Clarke  and  Rapuano  in  New  York 
City,  was  named  a  member  of  the 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  effective 
June  10  for  a  period  of  four  years. 


Francis  Xavier  Servaites,  who  is 
a  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
recently  PHA  area  representative 
at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has  suc- 
ceeded Lee  F.  Johnson  as  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  taken  up  his  post  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Denver  Housing 
Authority. 


John  Wellborn  Root,  Chicago 
architect,  partner  of  Holabird,  Root 
and  Burgee,  will  receive  the  1958 
Gold  Medal,  highest  honor  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 


Sterling  S.  Winans,  first  State 
Director  of  Recreation  for  Cali- 
fornia has  resigned  his  post  and  will 
serve  as  recreation  adviser  to  the 
chief  minister  of  the  government  in 
Singapore  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Asia  Foundation.  In  accepting  his 
resignation,  Governor  Knight  stated 
that  "Under  Mr.  Winans'  capable 
leadership  California  has  developed 
a  recreational  program  second  to 
none."  Lee  Helsel  of  Sacramento, 
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with  more  than  20  years  of  recrea- 
tional experience,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  new  State  Director  of 
Recreation. 


Professors  J.  Marshall  Miller 
and  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy  were  Pro- 
gram Director  and  Moderator  for  a 
program  on  Urban  Renewal  held 
in  The  Hague.  The  Seminar  was 
sponsored  by  the  Internationa]  Fed- 
eration for  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  and  was  held  from  the 
22nd  to  the  29th  of  August.  Eight 
working  sessions  on  various  phases 
of  renewal  programs  were  held  and 
inspection  tours  made  of  cities  in 
The  Netherlands  to  observe  their 
rebuilding  and  renewal  programs. 


R.  C.  O'Hair  of  Glen  EHyn, 
Illinois  was  elected  to  serve  as 
national  president  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  at  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Colorado  Springs. 


The  Hugh  H.  Bennett  Gold 
Medal  will  be  given  to  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Institute  and  Mr. 
Waters  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
National  Watershed  Conference  and 
the  Louis  Bromfield  Gold  Medal  to 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears  of  Yale,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Land,  Sept.  19,  1958  at  Mans- 
field, O. 


Carl  Feiss  has  been  named  chief 
consultant  for  a  "reconnaissance 
study"  of  the  problems  and  poten- 
tials of  the  downtown  business  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Feiss  will  be  Boyd 
T.  Barnard  of  the  Jackson-Cross  Co. 


a  Philadelphia  real  estate  counsel- 
ling firm,  and  Max  Wehrly,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute.  This  study  will  be  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Federal  City  Council. 


John  N.  Richards  of  Toledo 
moved  up  from  first  vice-president 
to  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  succeeding 
Leon  Chatelain,  Jr.  Mr.  Richards 
is  senior  partner  of  the  architectural 
firm  of  Bellman,  Gillett  and  Rich- 
ards. He  was  elected  at  the  AIA 
convention  in  Cleveland  in  July. 

The  retirement,  as  of  October  1, 
of  Park  H.  Martin,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence on  Community  Development, 
has  been  announced.  Mr.  Martin 
was  cited  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  as 
a  "vastly  experienced  expert  who 
has  made  such  a  brilliant  success  out 
of  remodeling  his  home  city."  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  recognized  na- 
tionally as  a  major  influence  in 
Pittsburgh's  renaissance. 


Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  participated 
in  the  program  of  the  Southeastern 
Community  Development  Associa- 
tion, which  met  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  July  16-18,  giving  a 
talk,  "New  Approaches  to  Com- 
munity Development." 


T.  Ledyard  Blakeman  is  now 
associated  with  Ebasco  Service, 
Inc.,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  as  Planning  Adviser  on  its 
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Community  Planning  Service.  At 
present,  Mr.  Blakeman  is  also  serv- 
ing as  consultant  to  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut. 


Chester  W.  Nichols  is  now  serv- 
ing as  community  planner  in  the 
Regional  Office  of  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  renewing 
urban  projects  in  8  States  of  the 
Southwest.  He  will  move  from  his 
present  home  in  Rockville,  Md.  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  in  the  near 
future. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association  announced 
today  the  inauguration  of  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional park  movement  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  For  ten  years,  the 
Association  has  been  encouraging 
other  nations  to  establish  national 
parks  and  agencies  for  their  ad- 
ministration and  today  some  fifty 
countries  have  national  park 
systems  inspired  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  Last  January,  the 
Board  adopted  a  resolution  that  an 
International  Parks  Commission  be 
established  by  some  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  or  by 
the  International  Union  for  Con- 
servation to  further  international 
activities  relating  to  national  parks. 

To  carry  out  this  work,  the 
Board  has  assigned  Fred  M.  Pack- 
ard to  undertake  this  challenging 
responsiblity.  Mr.  Packard  has 
been  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association  since  1950,  and  has  had 
opportunity  to  develop  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  international  field 


of  conservation,  both  by  close  con- 
tact with  leaders  in  other  countries 
and  by  practical  experience  with  the 
International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion. He  has  been  designated  to 
represent  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Union's  forthcoming 
General  Assembly  at  Athens, 
Greece,  in  September,  and  to  con- 
sult with  conservation  authorities 
in  Europe. 

The  appointment  of  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation was  announced  on  August  6, 
by  Sigurd  Olson,  President  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  nationally  prominent 
conservationist,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  many  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  of  the  C  &  O 
Canal  Association. 

He  was  a  leader  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  the  old  C  &  O  Canal 
by  a  proposed  road  several  years 
ago  and  in  furthering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  C  &  O  Canal  National 
Historical  Park. 

He  has  also  been  a  leader  in  pro- 
tecting Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment against  the  construction  of 
the  Echo  Park  Dam  some  years 
back,  and  in  similar  conservation 
fights  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

He  was  secretary  to  Gifford 
Pinchot  while  the  latter  was  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  at- 
torney admitted  to  practice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  APCA,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 


Council  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Fitness  by  Hon.  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  Chairman. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 

The  Fundamentals 


The  planners  are  examining  the 
enabling  acts.  A  major  defect  was 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Charles  M. 
Haar  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1955,  and  although  his  monograph 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  in  zoning*  his  criticism  holds 
true  for  the  entire  planning  process. 
Very  briefly  and  inadequately  stated, 
Professor  Haar's  conclusion  is  that 
the  nature  of  the  master  plan  is 
either  too  generally  or  vaguely  de- 
scribed in  the  enabling  law,  or  that 
the  emphasis  is  on  maps  and  dia- 
grams rather  than  on  policies  and 
goals.  He  believes  that  the  primary 
justification  of  a  master  plan  is  an 
assumption  that  the  interdepend- 
ence of  land  uses  in  an  industrial 
society  makes  necessary  municipal 
control  over  private  property,  and 
that  "the  challenge  is  to  create  an 
institutional  arrangement  which  can 
give  meaning  to  planning  ideas  by 
delimiting  them  for  effective  use  in 
the  enactment  of  regulatory  ordin- 
ances, and  which  can  supply  the 
courts  with  a  sensible  and  reason- 
ably precise  basis  for  evaluation 
and  review." 

One  wonders  just  how  Professor 
Haar  would  express  "policies  and 
goals"  more  clearly  than  they  are 

*See  Zoning  Round  Table  for  June  1958 


put  for  instance  in  the  New  Jersey 
Planning  Enabling  Law  of  1953, — 
"a  master  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  municipality 
which  generally  shall  comprise  land 
use,  circulation,  and  a  report  pre- 
senting the  objectives,  assumptions, 
standards  and  principles  which  are 
embodied  in  the  various  interlocking 
portions  of  the  master  plan." 

The  planners  in  the  Southern 
States  and  the  planners  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  have  more 
recently  made  similar  descriptions 
of  the  master  plan.  Based  on  speci- 
fications for  a  model  planning  act 
suggested  for  discussion  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Southern  States  the 
Georgia  law  for  planning  and  zoning 
of  1957  after  giving  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  planning  features  to  be 
covered,  recites  that  the  master  plan 
shall  be  based  upon  and  include 
appropriate  studies  of  the  location 
and  extent  of  present  and  anticipated 
population,  of  social  and  economic 
resources  and  problems  and  other 
useful  data. 

In  the  code  prepared  for  discus- 
sion by  the  Pennsylvania  Planning 
Association  this  year  the  compre- 
hensive plan  "shall  show  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  for  the 
development  of  the  municipality 
and  may  include  among  other 
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things,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  a 
land  use  plan,  a  thorofare  plan,  a 
community  facilities  plan  and  a 
public  improvement  program."*  In 
its  preparation  the  commission 
"should  study  population  trends, 
existing  land  uses,  the  economic 
base,  traffic,  existing  thorofare  sys- 
tem and  such  other  features  as  will 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
municipality,  its  physical,  economic 
and  social  growth." 

In  the  bill  presented  to  the  Mary- 
land legislature  in  1955  the  de- 
scription of  the  master  plan  uses  the 
same  language  as  the  New  Jersey 
1953  law  quoted  above. 

The  planners  and  their  legal  ad- 
visers are  apparently  satisfied  that 
these  descriptions  will  accomplish  a 
basis  sufficiently  precise  for  the 
courts,  for  decisions  by  the  planning 
commission  on  referrals,  and  for  the 
regulating  of  private  property 
through  zoning  and  sub-division 
control. 

Three  basic  changes  are  included 
in  the  zoning  sections  of  the  Georgia 
law  of  1957  and  the  proposed  Penn- 
sylvania planning  code.  In  the 
latter  there  is  complete  acceptance 
of  the  Haar  thesis  that  zoning 
should  be  based  on  a  master  plan 
and  implement  its  accomplishment. 
In  proposed  Section  507  "no  zoning 
ordinance  shall  be  enacted  prior  to 
the  preparation  of  at  least  the 
following  planning  studies: 

1.  Existing  land  use  map 

2.  Proposed  land  use  plan 

*Note  that  these  are  the  requirements  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  under  the  federal  program  for  urban 
redevelopment  and  renewal. 


3.  Thorofare  plan,  showing  all  of  the 
existing  streets  and  the  major  proposed 
streets,  indicating  them  as  primary  and 
secondary  and  as  opened  or  unopened. 

The  exact  location  of  lines  and 
places  by  engineering  surveys  shall 
not  be  required." 

The  Georgia  law  continues  the 
familiar  mandate  that  zoning  regu- 
lations must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  comprehensive  plan  but  omits 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

Non-conformity  is  condemned  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  policy  in  the 
proposed  Pennsylvania  code  and 
municipalities  are  empowered  to 
regulate  and  prohibit  the  expansion 
and  the  undue  perpetuation  of  non- 
conforming  uses.  Similar  authority 
is  contained  in  the  Georgia  law,  but 
without  a  declaration  of  legislative 
policy. 

Variances  are  limited  in  both  the 
Georgia  law  and  the  Pennsylvania 
code  to  cases  of  exceptional  lot 
size,  shape  or  topographic  condition 
peculiar  to  the  property,  but  the 
Georgia  law  is  explicit  in  providing 
"no  variance  may  be  granted  for  a 
use  of  land  or  building  or  structure 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  zoning 
ordinance." 

These  changes  in  the  zoning  en- 
abling laws  are  in  accord  with  ex- 
perience. Nothing  short  of  an  exist- 
ing land-use  map  and  a  plan  for 
future  land  use  can  be  considered  a 
reasonable  basis  for  zoning.  Non- 
conformity has  been  frowned  on  by 
the  highest  courts  as  monopolistic. 
Variances  are  likewise  condemned 
as  dangerous  threats  to  the  integrity 
of  zoning  regulations. 
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In  Memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 


October  27,  1958  will  be  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  This  year  of  1958  is  also 
the  50th  anniversary  of  that  great 
Conservation  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors, called  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1908.    On  that  occasion  Dr.  J. 
Horace    McFarland,    President    of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  de- 
livered his  famous  address  on  "Un- 
matched   Natural    Scenery."     Ob- 
viously the  official  agenda  had  not 
scheduled     Dr.     McFarland,     but, 
possibly  because  of  his  active  co- 
operation with  President  Roosevelt 
in  other  conservation  matters,  the 
presiding  officer,  Governor  Charles 
S.  Deneen  of  Illinois  introduced  him 
at  the  Fourth  Session  between  the 
Statements  of  numerous  Governors. 
Dr.   McFarland  was  ably  abetted 
in  the  Supplementary  Proceedings 
by  Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
who  spoke  on  "Conservation  of  the 
Natural  Resources  of  the  State  of 
New  York,"   and   told   about  the 
Adirondack    Forest   Park,   and   by 
Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  President  of 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation    Society,    who    talked 
on    "The    Preservation    of    Scenic 
Beauty."      Dr.     McFarland's    ad- 
dress was  published  in  this  Centen- 
nial year  in  the  spring  issue  of  The 
Living  Wilderness. 

Probably  no  more  distinguished 
audience  ever  listened  to  a  program 
and  addresses  delivered  on  Mineral, 
Land  and  Water  Resources.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  himself,  in  his 
invitations  to  the  Governors,  Fed- 
eral officials  and  citizens  organiza- 
tions, expressed  his  belief  that 
"the  Conference  ought  to  take 


rank  among  the  more  important 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
country."  History  indicates  that 
many  momentous  events  grew  out 
of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  McFarland  immediately  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  Federal  agency  for 
conservation  and  administration  of 
national  parks.  He  had  already 
secured  powerful  support  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  the  protection 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  he  thought 
that  the  national  parks,  which,  as 
he  said,  did  not  have  one  whole 
waste  paper  basket  devoted  to  their 
administration,  should  be  placed 
in  responsible  Federal  hands. 

In  the  first  AMERICAN  Civic 
ANNUAL  published  in  1929,  Horace 
M.  Albright  gives  an  account  of  the 
Association's  activities  in  conserva- 
tion. Said  he: 

It  was  through  the  concerted  public 
opinion  focused  by  the  American  Civic 
Association  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
international  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  recognized  and 
preserved  the  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Dr.  McFarland,  in  recent  years,  by 
appointment  under  President  Coolidge, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
has  represented  the  United  States  on 
the  special  International  Niagara  Con- 
trol Board  .  .  . 

The  Association  was  a  pioneer  in 
advocating  the  creation  of  a  National 
Park  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. President  Taft,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Civic  Association, 
voiced  the  hope  that  the  National  Parks 
might  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
Federal  bureau,  and  included  in  his 
message  to  Congress  in  1911  a  message 
to  that  effect.  The  act,  as  finally  passed 
by  Congress,  was  largely  the  result  of 
consultation  between  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Dr. 
McFarland,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
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and  the  late  Henry  A.  Barker,  repre- 
senting the  American  Civic  Association. 

And  now  in  1958,  the  National 
Park  Service,  so  created  in  1916, 
has  issued  a  60-page  illustrated 
bulletin  on  "Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  Dakota  Badlands,"  which 
makes  very  good  reading. 

It  was  the  first  issue  of  Civic  COM- 
MENT, issued  in  1919,  which  carried 
news  of  the  death  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  President  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  paid  tribute  in 
the  following  article: 

THE  FIRST  HONORARY 
LIFE  MEMBER 

of  the  American  Civic  Association  was 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

and  his  sudden  death  on  January  6, 
1919,  has  but  increased  his  influence 
upon  all  mankind.  He  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  because  of  his 
instant  recognition,  upon  a  message 
sent  to  him  from  our  Cleveland  Con- 
vention in  November,  1905,  of  the  inter- 
national value  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  prompt 
message  to  Congress,  and  his  active  and 
energetic  support  of  our  efforts,  that 
put  Niagara  in  the  yet-controlling 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  was 
proclaimed  May  10,  1910,  and  which 
established  Federal  regulation  in  place 
of  the  state  neglect  which  was  rapidly 
drying  up  the  cataract. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  fame  is  secure  as  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time.  His  acts  yet 
speak  for  him,  and  his  words  will  al- 
ways live,  for  they  are  the  expression 
of  a  man  who  above  all  loved  mankind, 
and  who  put  that  love  into  action. 
Brought  to  final  analysis,  he  preached 
and  practised  nothing  new  to  mankind 
as  he  made  vital  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
It  was  broad  Christianity  applied 
frankly  to  human  relations  that  gave 
him  power,  just  as  it  was  rugged 
honesty,  wide  tolerance,  complete  cour- 


age and  wonderful  activity  that  gave 
reach  and  accomplishment  to  that 
power. 

At  the  end  of  his  last  letter  to  me — 
a  social  and  not  an  official  letter — Mr. 
Roosevelt  added  this  paragraph: 

"Good  luck  to  you,  to  National 

defense,    to    Niagara    Falls,    to   the 

Nation  generally  I" 

Could  there  be  a  better  benison,  a 
better  commission  to  go  on,  to  all  of  us 
in  the  American  Civic  Association?  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  his  "luck"  as  he  went 
along.  Let  us  all  do  likewise! 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cen- 
tennial Commission  has  issued  an 
excellent  pamphlet  prepared  by  E. 
Lawrence  Palmer  on  "Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Conservation — 1858- 
1958,"  under  six  headings:  Man 
of  Action,  Naturalist,  Roosevelt  and 
American  Forestry,  Wildlife  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  National  Parks 
and  Monuments,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Land  and  Water 
Management. 

American  Forests  has  carried  a 
number  of  very  readable  articles  on 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  Conservation  magazines  have 
presented  some  Theodore  Roosevelt 
material.  Also  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation on  October  27th  at  Tucson, 
Arizona  the  first  Forest  Conserva- 
tion stamp  in  history,  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  will 
go  on  sale. 

In  1885,  when  Roosevelt  was  27 
years  old,  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  In 
that  same  year  New  York  State 
established  the  first  State  Park  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  owes  a  real  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Commissioner  Roose- 
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velt,  has  issued  a  bulletin  under  the 
title  "No  Political  Influence  will 
Help  You  in  the  Least,  Letter  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Civil  Service 
Commissioner — 1889-1895."  Never 
were  the  policies  and  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  more 
vigorously  or  more  ably  defended 
than  in  these  letters.  On  the  75th 
Anniversary  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1883,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Club,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  spon- 
sored the  dedication  of  a  tree 
planted  in  memory  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  a  staunch  civil  service  re- 
former. The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  main  Civil 
Service  Building  on  May  13,  1958, 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
taking  office  as  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner. 

During  the  years  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  molding  policies  in 
Washington  over  100  million  acres 
of  lands  became  national  forests. 
It  is  recalled  that  the  State  Park 


Systems  began  in  1865,  seven  years 
before  the  creation  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Roosevelt  was  in 
sympathy  with  his  friend,  George 
Bird  Grinnell  who  in  Field  and 
Stream  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Adirondack  Park  in 
New  York.  It  was  under  President 
Roosevelt's  inspiration  that  the 
1906  Antiquities  Act  of  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  National 
Monuments  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President — a  process  which  has 
saved  many  qualified  areas,  some 
of  which  later  became  National 
Parks  by  Act  of  Congress. 

As  a  competent  naturalist  from 
boyhood  years,  as  a  rancher  and 
wildlife  preserver  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
as  a  pioneer  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner opposed  to  political  appoint- 
ments, as  a  militant  President  who 
left  his  mark  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
deserves  the  expressed  appreciation 
of  this  and  oncoming  generations 
of  the  American  people. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
Dedication  of  the  New  Visitors  Center  at 
Canyon  Village,  Yellowstone  National  Park 


On  this  August  17  of  1958  we 
have  gathered  here  to  dedicate,  to 
the  inspiration  and  enjoyment  of 
all  people,  a  typically  American 
institution — a  new  Department  of 
the  Interior  National  Park  Service 
Visitor  Center.  Its  primary  purpose 
is  to  provide  information  freely  for 
the  enhancement  of  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  one 
of  America's  great  national  treas- 
ures. 


On  this  same  August  17,  88  years 
ago,  nine  distinguished  gentlemen 
mounted  their  horses  in  Helena, 
Montana,  and  rode  into  the  wilder- 
ness in  search  of  information  about 
the  wondrous  but  then  little-known 
area  that  now  includes  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Their  thirst  for  knowledge  had 
been  sharpened  by  the  tall  tales  of 
the  mountain  men  like  Jim  Bridger 
and  John  Colter  and  by  the  meager 
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reports  of  the  Folsom-Cook  ex- 
ploration of  the  preceding  year, 
1869.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the 
records  of  that  time,  they  had  no 
idea  they  were  about  to  make  his- 
tory. At  the  head  of  the  nine  rode 
Henry  Dana  Washburn,  Surveyor 
General  of  Public  Land  in  Mon- 
tana. Among  his  companions  were 
Samuel  T.  Hauser,  a  civil  engineer, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Helena;  Judge  Cornelius  Hedges; 
and  Nathaniel  P.  Langford,  who 
was  to  become  the  first  superinten- 
dent of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
At  Fort  Ellis  they  were  joined  by  a 
cavalry  escort  of  six  soldiers  led  by 
Lt.  G.  C.  Doane. 

After  two  weeks  of  travel,  on 
August  30  they  reached  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  gazed  in  wonderment  at  a  scene 
which  since  has  fascinated  millions. 
But  the  moment  of  greatest  histori- 
cal significance  did  not  come  then. 
It  came  three  weeks  later,  when  the 
party  reached  the  confluence  of  the 
Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  That 
evening,  they  were  sitting  around  a 
campfire  talking  about  the  future, 
these  practical  men — engineers, 
lawyers,  soldiers.  They  of  course 
appreciated  the  beauties  of  nature. 
But  they  were  not  unaware  that 
beauty,  energetically  exploited, 
often  means  profit. 

Why  not  split  up  this  wonderland 
and  charge  the  public  a  fee  to  see  it? 

Each  explorer  could  pre-empt  a 
claim  around  some  point  of  interest 
and  contribute  his  proceeds  to  a 
common  pool;  share  and  share  alike. 
The  idea  looked  good. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  lure  of 
the  potential  profits  involved,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  there 


was  a  dissenter.  But  there  was — 
Judge  Hedges.  Perhaps  he  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye  a  new  Niagara  Falls 
of  the  West.  At  any  rate,  he  ob- 
jected. No  private  owner,  he  argued, 
should  have  any  part  of  that  region. 
Instead,  the  whole  thing  ought  to 
be  set  apart  as  a  great  national 
park. 

At  that  moment,  on  the  night  of 
September  19,  1870,  there  was  not  a 
single  national  park  anywhere  in 
the  world.  No  wonder  Judge 
Hedges'  suggestion  startled  his  fel- 
low explorers.  But  so  eloquent  was 
he  in  his  reasoning  and  logic,  in- 
stead of  shouting  it  down,  they 
thought  about  it.  We  know  at 
least  one  stayed  awake  all  night 
doing  so.  And  in  the  end  they  all 
agreed.  Moreover,  they  set  out  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Returning  home  to  Helena,  they 
publicized  the  idea.  They  gained 
the  support  of  Columbus  Delano, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
They  convinced  their  Territory's 
Congressional  delegate,  William  H. 
Clagett.  In  December  of  1871  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
It  was  signed  by  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  on  March  1,  1872.  Over 
two  million  acres  in  the  first  national 
park  in  the  world  were  dedicated 
to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the 
natural  scene  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

That  expedition  had  thus  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  land  use — a  concept 
which  was  to  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  national  parks 
without  parallel  in  the  world. 
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On  the  foundation  laid  88  years 
ago,  there  has  risen  a  great  structure 
of  beauty  and  enjoyment  for  all. 

Today  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  its  National  Park 
Service,  administers  180  areas  from 
Alaska  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii. 

Over  the  years  the  American 
people  have  shown  a  deep  love  for 
their  national  parks,  monuments 
and  historical  sites.  In  fact  these 
shrines  have  faced — and  still  face — 
the  danger  of  being  loved  to  death. 
The  number  of  their  visitors  has 
tripled  in  the  past  20  years.  In 
1947  there  were  25,000,000;  last 
year  almost  60,000,000. 

For  years,  despite  these  pressures, 
the  parks  were  neglected.  As  many 
of  you  doubtless  know  from  your 
own  experience,  they  were,  in  a 
word,  deteriorating. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration 
recognized  this  trend  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago  it  launched  a 
comprehensive  program  for  this 
purpose — a  program  now  known  as 
MISSION  66. 

This  bold  and  imaginative  under- 
taking had  two  major  common 
sense  goals:  to  equip  and  staff  the 
national  parks  so  as  best  to  serve 
their  increasing  millions  of  visitors; 
and  to  preserve  the  wilderness,  the 
natural  character  and  the  historic 
integrity  of  all  the  areas  of  the 
System. 

MISSION  66,  at  once  got,  and 
continues  to  have,  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Congress.  And  the 
Park  Service  got  on  with  the  job. 

To  see  how  it's  being  done,  look 
about  you.  Not  far  from  here  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness  is  a  new 


campground  where  many  of  you 
and  your  families  are  enjoying  vaca- 
tions that  I  am  sure  will  live  long 
in  your  memories.  Nearby  are 
modernly  equipped,  simply  designed 
cabins  where  other  hundreds  of 
families  are  finding  enjoyment. 
Close  at  hand  is  the  new  lodge 
building  with  its  restaurants,  shops 
and  other  facilities.  All  those  new 
buildings  were  built  with  private 
capital  by  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Company  and  the  Hamilton  Stores, 
which  for  many  years  have  worked 
in  partnership  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  concession  contracts. 
And  now  we  are  about  to  open  the 
doors  of  this  fine  new  visitor  center 
— the  first  structure  built  for  public 
use  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Yellowstone  since  1948. 

On  duty  here  will  be  trained 
rangers  and  ranger  naturalists.  They 
will  help  explain  the  story  which  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  museum 
exhibits — the  story  of  how  this  area 
came  into  being  through  mountain- 
building  forces,  stream  erosion,  vol- 
canic activity  and  glaciers.  Other 
displays  will  tell  of  the  exploration 
of  the  canyon  and  the  adventures  of 
some  of  the  early  visitors  who  en- 
countered hostile  Indians  here.  At 
this  new  center  countless  park 
visitors  will  be  able  to  gain  ad- 
ditional appreciation  of  nature  and 
her  ways. 

Under  MISSION  66  in  Yellow- 
stone, there  is  even  more  to  come. 

Since  1949  the  use  of  park  camp- 
grounds in  Yellowstone  has  in- 
creased 123  percent.  The  Park 
Service  is  trying  hard  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  rising  demand.  The 
new  campground  here  at  Canyon 
will  serve  only  a  fraction  of  the  in- 
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creasing  number  of  visitors  looking 
for  space  to  pitch  their  tents  or  park 
their  trailers.  And  so  the  Service 
is  pushing  ahead  its  plan  for  con- 
struction of  a  large  new  and  modern 
campground  at  Grant  Village  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Thumb. 

Elsewhere  in  the  park,  bridges 
built  to  accommodate  stage  coaches 
are  being  replaced  with  wider  struc- 
tures to  eliminate  troublesome  traf- 
fic bottlenecks.  Park  roads  are 
being  strengthened  and  repaved  to 
meet  pressures  of  modern  traffic. 
New  trails  are  being  opened  and  old 
ones  improved. 

Many  of  you  no  doubt  have  seen 
the  MISSION  66  signs  here  and 
there  in  the  park.  Some  of  you 


may  have  been  troubled  by  the 
temporary  scars  of  new  construc- 
tion, and  perhaps  wondered  whether 
the  wilderness  of  Yellowstone  was 
being  permanently  damaged.  It 
is  not,  and  it  will  not  be.  Of  that  I 
assure  you. 

Surely,  in  the  foreseeable  years 
ahead,  Americans  will  find  the 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  as  we  have 
found  them  and  indeed  as  Cornelius 
Hedges  and  his  fellow  explorers 
found  them  88  years  ago.  In  fact, 
our  very  presence  here  today  demon- 
strates our  determination  that  it 
must  be  so. 

I  am  now  honored  formally  to  dedi- 
cate this  new  Visitor  Center  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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Gordon  Whitnall  on  Commercial,  Industrial, 
Highway  and  Small  Town  Zoning 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— We  present  here  the  philosophy  of  Gordon  Whitnall  on  zoning  with 
which  he  has  had  long  experience  in  California,  as  developed  in  the  Zoning  Round  Table 
at  the  Little  Rock  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference.  Ladislas  Segoe,  as  Chairman, 
opened  the  session  with  a  pertinent  question: 

What  has  been  happening  in  recent  years,  particularly  since  the  war,  in  large  and  small 
communities  by  way  of  planning  integrated  shopping  center  developments?  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  probable  impact  of  these  developments  on 
older  business  districts  of  a  city,  or  of  a  town  near  which  these  outlying  shopping  dis- 
tricts are  located.  Could  you  outline  for  us  the  general  principle  or  considerations  that 
should  be  employed  in  our  commercial  business  zoning  in  our  cities  in  order  to  take  into 
account  this  influence  that  is  being  envisioned  by  some  of  these  modern  outlying  shop- 
ping centers? 


Let  us  consider  the  new  type  of 
development  which  I  call  designed, 
well  balanced  satellite  business  cen- 
ters as  distinguished  from  the  hap- 
hazard development  of  shoestring 
business  along  frontages  of  thor- 
oughfares. There  are  very  signifi- 
cant and  fundamental  considera- 
tions involved.  As  far  back  as  1927 
we,  in  the  West,  began  adapting 
towns  to  the  automobile  instead  of 
attempting  to  compel  the  auto- 
mobiles to  conform  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  towns.  In  1940,  when 
I  circulated  through  the  Nation 
representing  ASPO  to  observe  and 
to  discuss  the  already  evidenced 
stagnating  of  business  districts,  and 
again  in  1941  when  similar  observa- 
tions were  undertaken  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  it  became  very  apparent 
that  it  was  the  automobile  that  was 
producing  fundamental  changes  in 
mass  habits  of  people.  Urban  popu- 
lations became  increasingly  satu- 
rated with  wheels,  and  quickly  ac- 
quired the  characteristics  of  a  fluid. 
Out  of  such  circumstances  spectac- 
ular things  have  been  happening. 

Let  me  identify  a  few  factors. 
To  understand  what  is  happening 
we  should  first  realize  that  business 


is  not  a  cause;  it  is  an  effect.  It  is 
essentially  a  service  institution  ca- 
tering to  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
a  community,  by  providing  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  and  mak- 
ing available  an  increasing  variety 
of  services  to  the  person.  In  order 
to  perform  such  services  business 
establishments  need  to  be  housed, 
and  where  the  housing  of  these 
business  establishments  is  grouped 
in  close  proximity  they  develop  a 
business  district.  Much  business  de- 
pends upon  actual  contact  between 
the  patron  and  the  service. 

A  business  district,  possessing  as 
it  does  many  mechanical  functional 
features,  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
mechanical  device  that  is  subject  to 
mechanical  laws  or  physics.  But 
because  a  business  district  operates 
in  so  many  respects  as  a  mechanical 
device,  and  knowing  the  limitations 
of  other  forms  of  mechanisms,  we 
realize  that  with  respect  to  business 
districts  we  are  confronted  with  the 
axiomatic  fact  that  a  mechanical 
contrivance  has  an  ideal  size.  If  we 
operate  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
ideal,  we  fail  to  develop  maximum 
efficiency  and  are  usually  con- 
fronted with  excessive  unit  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  exceed  the 
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ideal  size  it  is  discovered  that  the 
productivity  and  cost  do  not  im- 
prove proportionately. 

In  the  past  when  business  con- 
gregated in  large  volume  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  "blood  trans- 
fusion" in  the  form  of  mass  transit 
to  bring  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  purchasing  power  into  contact 
with  the  business  that  was  thus  con- 
centrated. A  vicious  cycle  was  es- 
tablished represented  by  alternate 
or  concurrent  increase  in  the  con- 
centration of  business  in  ever- 
increasing  building  sizes  with  the 
corresponding  effort  to  inject  more 
buying  power  by  means  of  subways, 
elevateds,  or  surface  transportation. 
People  were  figuratively  injected 
under  pressure,  and  they  were 
susceptible  of  being  stored  in  bulk. 
But  since  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  endowing  of  popu- 
lation with  the  characteristic  of  a 
fluid,  the  business  district  recep- 
tacles can  now  absorb  no  more 
buying  power  than  is  represented 
by  the  space  requirements  for  the 
individual  vehicles  by  which  people 
arrive.  To  resort  to  an  analogy 
employing  medical  terms,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  old  forms  of  com- 
mercial areas  are  now  suffering  from 
anaemia. 

The  dramatic  changes  that  are 
occurring  have  not  been  the  result 
of  deliberate  and  related  reasoning. 
The  results  thus  far  attained  de- 
veloped out  of  a  constant  process  of 
trial  and  error,  principally  on  the 
part  of  business  interests,  and  more 
particularly  by  merchandising  es- 
tablishments. Some  of  the  larger 
and  more  recent  experimentations 
in  the  form  of  these  satellite  business 
or  service  centers  are  proving  spec- 


tacularly successful  and  they  all 
incorporate  in  some  degree  or  an- 
other, certain  basic  factors  that  are 
now  identifiable  and  analyzable. 

The  propagating  of  these  new 
practices  and  new  type  of  institu- 
tion, and  the  concurrent  depreciat- 
ing of  the  older  areas,  are  both  the 
results  of  related  and  multiple  fac- 
tors which,  in  combination,  produce 
a  rather  complex  picture.  But  there 
is  now  little  mystery  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  either  direction,  or 
why  it  is  happening. 

With  this  foundation  of  reason- 
ing, let  me  now  try  to  develop  an 
answer  to  the  question.  We  find,  at 
least  I  find,  that  the  first  major 
evidence  of  the  new  principle  being 
employed  by  merchandisers  is  in  the 
case  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany which  began  as  we  all  know 
in  Chicago  as  a  mail  order  house. 
But  with  the  radical  change  in  the 
mass  habits  of  people  and  changes  in 
the  modes  of  living,  they  apparently 
found  it  more  expedient  to  take 
their  services  to  points  of  direct 
contact  with  their  patrons  than  to 
operate  by  remote  control  from  a 
single  center.  Thus,  they  estab- 
lished their  system  of  branch  plants 
scattered  all  over  the  Nation.  In 
this  manner  they  were  able  to  cap- 
italize upon  a  rather  common  char- 
acteristic of  people  which  is  a  pre- 
ference to  have  direct  contact  with 
those  with  whom  they  do  business. 
Most  retail  shopping  is  done  by 
women.  The  housewife  is  the  pro- 
fessional purchasing  agent  of  the 
largest  institution  in  the  United 
States — the  family  home.  Women 
do  not  buy — they  shop,  and  shop- 
ping means  going  around  and  look- 
ing at  colors,  feeling  of  fabrics, 
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tasting  and  pinching.  So  Sears, 
Roebuck  has  now  made  it  possible 
for  women  to  go  to  the  place  of 
service  and  there  be  able  to  com- 
pare and  really  shop. 

This  thing  that  has  happened  on 
the  national  level  is  now  happening 
at  an  accelerated  rate  within  in- 
dividual cities  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Considering  merchandising  enter- 
prises as  a  class,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  bringing  patrons 
and  business  into  physical  contact 
in  the  old  style  centers  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  as  time  passes. 
We  think  of  the  Geiger  Counter  as 
a  super-sensitive  instrument,  but 
the  Geiger  Counter  is  crude  when 
compared  to  the  sensitivity  of  the 
dollar — the  shopping  dollar.  For 
two  or  more  decades  past  businesses 
of  various  types  originally  located 
in  the  principal  centers  of  town  be- 
gan finding  themselves  progressively 
starving.  The  first  law  of  nature, 
which  is  that  of  self-preservation, 
prompted  them  to  reach  out  in  the 
direction  from  whence  their  life 
blood  was  known  to  come,  and  thus 
began  the  ever-accelerating  phe- 
nomenon of  decentralization. 

Thus,  in  most  communities,  stores 
are  moving  out  to  outlying  areas  of 
population;  finding  other  features  of 
design  and  service  essential  to 
success.  They  have  integrated  these 
business  centers.  What  is  equally 
important,  knowledge  concerning 
the  mechanics  of  catering  to  the 
convenience  of  the  shopper  and 
increasing  the  capacity  mechani- 
cally to  handle  the  distribution  of 
commodities  and  the  rendering  of 
services  now  makes  possible  an  ever 
increasing  degree  of  intelligent  de- 


signing of  these  well  conceived  new 
service  centers. 

But  we  are  already  discovering 
that  there  is  also  the  limitation  of 
size.    One  gets  to  the  point  where 
these  shopping  centers  become  so 
over-balanced  and  cumbersome,  thus 
involving  an   increasing  degree   of 
inconvenient      distances     between 
component    units,    as    largely    to 
destroy  the  conveniences  inherent 
in  proximity  where  the  variety  of 
businesses  is  grouped.   To  illustrate 
the    basic    principle,    we    have    a 
standard  typewriter.    When  a  busi- 
ness   enterprise    has    need    for    a 
greater  volume  of  typing  than  can 
be  produced  on  one  machine,  the 
corporation   does    not  replace   the 
old  standard  typewriter  with  one  of 
greater  size.    Rather,  the  increase 
in  output  capacity  is  accomplished 
by     multiplying    the    number    of 
standard  units.    There  is  little  dif- 
ference in  the  basic  laws  that  com- 
pel adherence  to  the  standard  form 
of  typewriter  and  those  which  are 
developing  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that   when   a   modern   community 
service  center  reaches  its  maximum 
size    consistent    with    convenience 
and   efficiency,   additional   services 
for  the  overall  community  can  best 
be    provided    by    multiplying    the 
units.    Thus  it  is  also  that  we  find 
another  form,   or  pattern,   of  de- 
centralization. 

I  find  inherent  in  some  of  the 
circumstances  just  discussed  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  logic  of  a  practice 
which,  in  planning  circles,  is  referred 
to  by  the  term  "zoning  by  design." 
A  zoning  ordinance,  as  applied  to 
established  towns,  is  after  all  little 
more  than  a  poultice  imposed  and 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  com- 
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munity  that  is  already  somewhat 
disarranged.  But,  in  this  new  in- 
tegrated design  of  functionally  ade- 
quate commercial  centers  we  find 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  zone 
them  by  man-made  laws.  Of  course, 
we  do  zone  them  as  we  zone 
everything  else,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice there  is  little  need  arbitrarily  to 
exclude  new  residential  develop- 
ment from  a  modern,  intensively 
developed  and  used  business  center. 
Nor  is  there  much  danger  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises  seriously  in- 
truding into  such  specialized  de- 
signed centers.  Neither  of  them 
could  well  afford  the  values  of  land 
cost  represented,  nor  is  the  physical 
device  so  designed  as  to  cater  to 
anything  except  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  de- 
voted. They  become  inherently 
stable.  And  in  that,  my  last  point, 
I  find  I  believe  a  significant  clue. 
If  we  can  expand  the  practice  of 
properly  designed  land  for  the 
typical  types  of  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put,  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
regulatory  controls  through  zoning 
reaches  almost  the  vanishing  point. 

If  I  give  the  impression  that  I 
suggested  that  employing  the  ele- 
ments of  design  would  make  zoning 
unnecessary,  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  so.  In  parts  of  the  West 
there  are  increasing  numbers  of 
examples  of  the  introduction  of  in- 
telligent design  of  land,  conceived 
in  each  instance  primarily  to  serve 
a  particular  purpose.  Over  the 
years  that  this  practice  has  been 
increasing  we  find  now  that  there 
is  a  stability  and  persistence  in  a 
type  of  use  when  land  utilized  is 
specifically  designed  for  that  type 
of  use.  If  we  might  use  the  realm 


of  transportation  to  illustrate  the 
principle,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that 
there  be  laws  passed  prohibiting 
the  use  of  small  sports  cars  to 
transport  great  tonnages  of  mate- 
rials, or  to  prohibit  the  use  of  10-ton 
capacity  dump  trucks  for  a  holiday 
outing  of  a  couple  designing  to  reach 
the  mountains  or  the  beach.  One 
of  the  almost  universal  characteris- 
tics of  community  development  in 
years  past  has  been  that  raw  land 
has  been  divided  into  monoto- 
nously standard  patterns  of  lots  and 
streets  which  we  now  suspect  have 
not  been  primarily  suited  to  any 
of  the  three  basic  types  of  urban 
use,  namely,  residential,  commercial 
and  manufacturing.  Thus,  we  find 
in  this  trend  towards  designing 
modern,  well  located  commercial 
service  centers,  the  first  large-scale 
and  encouraging  employment  of 
the  basic  principle  of  designing  land 
for  a  type  of  use,  and  thus  by  in- 
direction producing  also  the  concept 
of  zoning  by  design. 

In  the  exact  center  of  the  State 
of  California  is  the  City  of  Fresno, 
with  a  metropolitan  area  population 
of  approximately  200,000.  Popula- 
tion density  and  urban  land  de- 
velopment are  expanding  rapidly. 
The  general  pattern  of  major  thor- 
oughfares is  determined  well  in 
advance  of  this  expansion.  Through 
the  county  planning  agency  certain 
strategic  locations  were  identified 
formally  as  suitable  eventually  for 
commercial  or  service  centers.  They 
were  formally  so  identified,  but  not 
conclusively  so  classified — they  were 
indicated  on  the  official  zoning  map 
as  potential  commercial  centers. 
The  potential  characteristics  would 
be  translated  into  an  active  project 
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through  the  development  of  a  site 
plan  incorporating  all  of  the  policies 
and  standards  formally  adopted 
either  in  the  zoning  ordinance  or  a 
companion  ordinance  but,  through 
the  medium  of  the  site  plan,  they 
were  properly  correlated  to  produce 
a  modern  facility.  As  a  consequence, 
the  expanding  urban  pattern  is  now 
characterized  by  these  strategically 
located  urban  centers  and  by  a 
corresponding  abandonment  of  the 
previous  practice  of  encrusting  the 
sides  of  major  thoroughfares  with 
shoestrings  of  business. 

This,  in  turn,  is  encouraging  and 
making  possible  the  higher  degree 
of  zoning  by  design  for  residential 
areas.  There  is  a  concommitant 
trend  that  is  developing  concern  on 
the  part  of  central  business  area 
property  owners  and  business  es- 
tablishments, which  is  evidenced 
by  an  exodus  of  business  from  these 
old  points  of  super-congestion.  There 
is,  however,  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  found  in  the  form  of  an  ever- 
increasing  effort  to  redesign  and 
re-equip  the  deficient  central  areas 
with  such  facilities  as  will  make 
them  competitively  more  self-suf- 
ficient and  thus  serve  to  establish 
a  degree  of  stability  and  solvency 
which,  except  for  this  new  type  of 
competition,  might  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

A  second  consequence  of  these 
realistic  practices  is  found  in  the 
form  of  increasing  numbers  of  re- 
quests by  owners  of  property  on  the 
old  so-called  "shoestring"  business 
streets  for  a  more  restrictive  classi- 
fication for  which  there  is  more 
likelihood  that  their  properties  will 
be  absorbed  by  active  uses. 


As  to  the  legal  means  of  achieving 
this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
out  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  par- 
ticularly in  Southern  California,  we 
have  what  might  literally  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  gigantic  civic  labora- 
tory in  which  many  pioneering 
experiments  have  been  made,  and 
a  great  number  of  them  have  proven 
successful  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
court  validation.  Not  the  least  of 
these  pioneering  experiments  was 
zoning  itself.  The  pioneering  under- 
taking in  the  field  of  zoning  occurred 
in  the  complete  absence  of  specific 
enabling  legislation;  it  was  based 
upon  a  broad  Constitutional  grant 
of  home  rule  authority  to  local 
government  which,  in  lay  language, 
might  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  a  California  city  may  do  any- 
thing that  it  is  not  specifically 
prohibited  from  doing.  By  contrast, 
most  statutory  authority  or  Con- 
stitutional limitations  in  other  States 
permits  cities  to  do  only  those 
things  which  are  specifically  allowed 
and  then  they  shall  be  done  in  the 
manner  prescribed. 

There  is,  however,  general  ena- 
bling legislation  in  California  cover- 
ing the  field  of  planning.  As  in 
most  cases,  it  provides  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  mas- 
ter plans.  In  fact,  it  makes  it 
mandatory  for  counties,  although 
it  leaves  it  optional  for  cities.  The 
term  "master  plan"  as  we  employ 
it  is  a  trial  balance,  or  general  guide. 
It  is  not  a  controlling  device.  Seg- 
ments of  a  master  plan  may,  under 
statutory  authority,  be  translated 
into  precise  plans  and  such  precise 
plans,  usually  referred  to  and  de- 
fined by  accurate  map,  become  a 
regulatory  mandate,  even  as  a 
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zoning  map  represents  a  precise 
land-use  plan. 

With  one  exception,  no  precise 
plan  may  be  adopted  in  California 
except  as  it  is  predicated  upon  a 
prior-adopted  master  plan.  The  one 
exception  is  zoning.  Zoning  may  be 
undertaken  and  accomplished  with 
no  relationship  at  all  to  a  master 
plan.  This  appears  to  be  a  paradox, 
and  actually  is.  However,  there  is 
also  an  explanation.  Zoning  became 
almost  a  universal  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia long  before  there  was  any 
statutory  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  master  plans.  To  stipulate 
now  by  statute  that  no  zoning  could 
be  valid  except  as  it  was  predicated 
upon  a  prior-adopted  master  plan 
would  conceivably  invalidate  all 
past  zoning  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  master  plan  in  exist- 
ence in  most  of  the  cities  that  re- 
sorted to  zoning. 

With  that  background,  we  next 
employ  two  devices  in  order  to 
produce  the  type  of  designed  de- 
velopment that  I  have  previously 
discussed.  The  first  of  these  de- 
vices is  the  precise  plan.  If,  in  the 
location  to  be  occupied  by  such  a 
new  development  project,  the  design 
involves  the  creation  of  any  new 
public  facilities  such  as  streets  or 
alleys,  they  are  depicted  very  ac- 
curately on  a  map  which  is  adopted 
as  a  controlling  regulation.  The 
streets  must  actually  be  acquired 
subsequently  in  any  of  several  ways 
available.  One  would  be  as  an 
application  of  the  standard  require- 
ments for  dedication  of  new  streets 
in  connection  with  initial  subdivi- 
sion. The  other  would  be  purchase, 
under  any  one  of  the  Improvement 
Acts  in  which,  if  necessary,  recourse 


to  eminent  domain  would  be  in- 
volved. The  important  considera- 
tion here  is  that  the  precise  plan  is 
employed  only  to  the  extent  of 
preserving  and  assuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  required  public  facilities. 

The  second  device  is  what  we 
refer  to  as  "site  plans."  This  per- 
tains to  such  matters  as  the  place- 
ment of  buildings,  the  placement 
and  arrangement  of  off-street  park- 
ing facilities,  points  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  bordering  thoroughfares, 
loading  and  unloading  facilities, 
and  other  factors.  All  of  these 
subjects  are  specifically  identified 
and  standard  policies  with  respect 
to  them  are  incorporated  in  the 
zoning  ordinance  or  related  ordin- 
ances such  as  traffic  ordinances. 
The  site  plan  merely  serves  to 
apply  to  a  specific  site,  and  in 
specific  arrangements,  the  regula- 
tory standards  and  policies  that  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  controlling 
laws.  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  we  recognize  that  we  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  inject  ex- 
traneous subjects  such  as  architec- 
tural design,  color,  or  landscaping. 
Most  of  us  recognize  that  we  are  in 
theory,  and  in  fact,  a  government 
by  law  and  not  a  government  by 
men.  Frankly,  we  do  find  occasion 
when  local  jurisdictions  which  do 
not  recognize  this  basic  concept 
undertake  to  inject  features  that 
are  not  defined  by  law,  and  therein 
lies  both  hazard  and  inconsistency. 

On  the  matter  of  industrial  land 
use  we  are  confronted  with  two 
typical  sets  of  circumstances.  The 
first  represents  a  problem  arising 
from  the  fact  that  where  properties 
are  classified  under  zoning  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  frequently 
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designed  specifically  for  that  type  of 
use,  there  is  sometimes  the  tempta- 
tion of  individual  owners  to  develop 
such  properties  for  other  types  of 
use  as  a  means  of  realizing  imme- 
diately upon  the  values  represented 
by  their  property.  Generally  speak- 
ing, industrial  properties  are  not  as 
rapidly  absorbed  as  are  properties 
for  other  classes  of  use.  Therefore, 
owners  of  property  classified  for 
industrial  purposes  sometimes  are 
required  to  carry  their  property  as 
vacant  and  unproductive  property 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  absorbed  by 
active  industry.  We  have  no  certain 
method  for  preserving  the  integrity 
of  these  potential  industrial  areas. 
Sometimes  much  is  accomplished 
through  the  participation  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  local  organ- 
izations, but  legislatively  we  have 
no  method  of  compelling  adherence 
to  the  plan.  In  California,  we  are 
increasingly  resorting  to  exclusive 
zoning  through  preventing  new  re- 
sidential development  in  manufac- 
turing districts,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  land  owners  taking 
formal  steps  to  ask  a  reclassification. 
The  second  phase  of  the  subject 
in  which  we  have  had  encouraging 
results  involves  the  relationship 
between  city  and  county.  One  of 
the  most  successful  accomplish- 
ments in  this  respect  is  attributable 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Planning 
Department  where,  under  its  in- 
itiative, and  in  cooperation  with 
the  seven  cities  included  in  what  is 
known  as  the  East  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Area,  comprising  some  250 
square  miles,  they  have  determined 
upon  areas  that  lend  themselves 
best  to  industrial  use  as  pertaining 
to  the  area  as  a  whole.  This  has 


been  accomplished  in  recognition  of 
the  respective  interests  of  the  sev- 
eral cities,  the  existence  of  railroads, 
trunk  line  highways,  topography 
and  geography.  The  cities  have 
cooperatively,  each  in  their  re- 
spective zoning,  correlated  their 
industrial  classification  with  the 
broader  area  pattern.  Much  of  this 
area  is  being  rapidly  absorbed  for 
the  indicated  type  of  use.  A  more 
realistic  relationship  between  in- 
dustrial areas  and  other  types  of 
areas  is  accomplished  by  reason  of 
dealing  with  the  larger  unit  than 
would  be  possible  if  each  city  sep- 
arately undertook  to  develop  an 
individual  diversified  pattern. 

A  new  and  very  encouraging  by- 
product is  being  produced  through 
this  approach.  It  is  producing  a 
more  intimate  relationship  between 
industrial  areas  and  areas  for  resi- 
dences. Although  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  two,  the  distances 
which  people  must  travel  to  and 
from  work  are  so  reduced  as  to 
represent  a  fundamental  attack 
upon  the  transportation  problem. 
The  trends  in  this  respect  are  de- 
veloping an  entirely  new  concept 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  It  involves  taking  a 
page  from  the  book  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  which  so  much  more 
has  been  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  prevention  than  through 
the  acts  of  cure.  In  this  case,  the 
total  number  of  passenger  miles 
travelled  is  being  reduced  through 
removing  the  necessity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mechanical 
process,  of  providing  greater  ca- 
pacity. 

There  is  still  another  by-product 
that  is  revealing  itself.  Long- 
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established  industry  recognized  that 
communities  welcome  them  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  in  most  in- 
stances because  of  the  stable  values 
created,  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  local  tax  structure.  But 
these  same  industries  are  openly 
stating  an  unwillingness  to  be  the 
means  for  providing  a  tax  income 
surplus  with  which  to  carry  in- 
solvent properties.  There  is  an 
element  of  stability  being  estab- 
lished that  makes  even  residential 


districts  in  many  instances  quite 
self-sufficient  tax-wise.  Naturally, 
industries  become  vitally  interested 
in  that  type  of  stability  that  is 
found  inherent  in  proper  design  of 
areas  set  aside  for  industrial  pur- 
poses because  when  they  depend 
upon  that  type  of  security  they 
justifiably  develop  a  confidence 
that  is  often  lacking  when  zoning 
classification  is  dependent  upon  the 
whims  of  political  expediency. 


Megalopolis — Some  Lessons  from  a  Study 
of  the  Urbanization  of  the  Northeastern 

Seaboard 


Megalopolis,  the  name  given  that 
continuous  stretch  of  cities  and  su- 
burban areas  extending  from  north 
of  Boston  to  the  southwest  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  a  unique 
phenomenon  in  its  mass  and  con- 
tinuity. It  extends  over  some  600 
miles,  has  a  population  of  close  to 
30,000,000  and  a  concentration  of 
industry,  commerce  and  cultural 
activities  unknown  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  Although  nothing  else 
quite  like  it  exists  at  present,  its 
development  carries  important  guide 
posts  to  the  expanding  new  frontiers 
of  the  American  economy,  the 
urbanization  of  the  land  and  the 
growth  of  other  large  urban  regions. 

Therefore,  in  1956,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  decided  to  make  a 
study  of  Megalopolis  to  evaluate  its 
unique  character  and  provide  an 
insight  into  the  trends  and  problems 
ahead.  Chosen  for  the  study  is 
Jean  Gottmann,  a  French  scholar 
and  a  geographer  of  international 


repute.  Mr.  Gottmann  is  at  present 
on  leave  from  the  School  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Paris  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton.  He  has 
made  other  regional  surveys  in  the 
United  States  and  is  the  author  of 
A  Geography  of  Europe  and  other 
works. 

Mr.  Gottmann  thinks  it  is  too 
early  to  draw  any  broad  conclusions 
from  his  study,  but  his  preliminary 
researches,  backed  by  his  long  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  have  given  him 
a  generally  optimistic  view  on  ur- 
banization. "Well  planned  and  well 
managed  urbanization  could  bring 
to  our  world  an  unprecedented 
economic  expansion  and  prosperity," 
Mr.  Gottmann  says,  "While  many 
voices  are  raised  today  to  bemoan 
the  'evil'  of  urbanization  it  already 
seems  obvious  to  us  at  this  stage 
that  Megalopolis  in  fact  performs 
the  function  other  cities  performed 
in  the  past,  that  is,  fostering  a  more 
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urbane  kind  of  people  and  way  of 
life.  The  defects  of  present  planning, 
the  weaknesses  of  many  solutions 
attempted  to  solve  pressing  prob- 
lems, should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  in  this  laboratory  a  better, 
though  more  urbanized  society  and 
landscape  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  prepared." 

Research    for    this    study    pro- 
gressed during  1957  and  the  author 


thinks  that  the  analysis  may  demon- 
strate, in  its  finality,  that  all  is  not 
evil  in  great  urban  areas  and  that 
big  cities  do  not  necessarily  mean 
slums  and  mobs.  With  better  under- 
standing and  foresight  he  believes 
the  process  of  urbanization  could 
create  even  better  standards  of 
living. 


A  Community  Design  Plan 


A  new  type  of  municipal  ordi- 
nance that  would  help  the  New  York 
region's  550  towns  and  cities  im- 
prove their  visual  appearance  has 
been  proposed  by  eleven  leading 
architects  and  city  planners  in  the 
New  York  area.  The  new  ordi- 
nance, which  would  be  prepared  for 
the  special  conditions  in  each  mu- 
nicipality would  enact  a  "com- 
munity design  plan"  to  regulate  the 
appearance  of  all  buildings  and 
properties  seen  from  public  streets 
or  pedestrian  ways.  According  to 
the  proposal,  appearances  would  be 
regulated  according  to  standards 
controlling  the  siting  and  grouping 
of  new  structures  plus  standards  for 
the  use  of  color,  building  materials 
and  landscaping  to  achieve  specific 
esthetic  qualities. 

The  community  design  plan  idea 
was  proposed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Design  Control  of  the 
New  York  Chapters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Based  on  a  four-year  study  of 
governmental  attempts  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  to  prevent  urban 
ugliness  and  monotony,  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  con- 


tained in  a  report  titled  "Planning 
and  Community  Appearance"  pub- 
lished by  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  Among  the  commun- 
ities in  the  New  York  region  having 
existing  municipally  enacted  design 
controls  are  the  Villages  of  Scarsdale 
and  Garden  City,  the  City  of  Rye, 
and  the  Town  of  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut. 

In  their  report  the  eleven  archi- 
tects and  city  planners  find  that 
most  existing  attempts  at  appear- 
ance controls  are  aimed  mainly  at 
preventing  the  worst  excesses  of 
visual  disorder  in  communities. 
Many  such  ordinances  merely  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  rows  of 
identical  houses.  The  authors  ap- 
plaud these  past  attempts  but  note 
that  such  controls  do  nothing  to 
create  visual  beauty.  To  fill  this 
gap,  the  eleven  architects  and 
planners  propose  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  specific  design 
plans  to  guide  the  visual  treatment 
of  new  buildings,  streets,  pathways 
and  open  spaces. 

The  design  plan  would  be  made 
by  civic  designers  working  with 
architects,  landscape  architects  and 
land  use  planners,  who  would  out- 
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line  the  esthetic  qualities  to  be 
achieved  or  maintained  in  each 
area  of  the  municipality.  The  plan 
would  distinguish  among  areas  where 
different  esthetic  controls  would  be 
necessary.  There  would  be  (a)  areas 
to  be  protected  because  of  historic, 
architectural,  or  scenic  character; 
(b)  unbuilt  areas  still  to  be  developed 
or  areas  to  be  substantially  re- 
developed and  thereby  given  new 
esthetic  character;  and  (c)  areas 
already  largely  developed  in  which 
the  established  structures,  streets, 
and  open  spaces  are  predominantly 
to  be  retained. 

The  legal  background  for  the  new 
proposal  has  been  explored  thor- 
oughly in  the  report  by  the  panel's 
counsel,  Albert  S.  Bard,  a  New 
York  attorney  who  has  specialized 
in  the  legal  concepts  of  esthetic 
controls.  Among  the  legal  bases  for 
the  proposed  community  design 
plan  ordinance  is  the  1954  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  Berman  vs.  Parker  which 
states,  ".  .  .  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  determine  that 
the  community  should  be  beautiful 
as  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well 
as  clean  .  ." 


The  11  planners  and  architects 
who  prepared  the  report  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Design  Control  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  the  New  York 
Regional  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners.  They  are: 
Charles  K.  Agle,  Planning  Consult- 
ant, Princeton,  New  Jersey;  Henry 
Fagin,  Associate  Director,  Regional 
Plan  Association,  Inc.;  Arthur  C. 
Holden,  Architect  and  City  Planner, 
Holden,  Egan,  Wilson  and  Corser; 
Samuel  Joroff,  Deputy  Director  of 
Planning,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Planning;  Geoffrey  Platt, 
Architect,  William  and  Geoffrey 
Platt;  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director, 
Westchester  County  Department 
of  Planning;  Esmond  Shaw,  Head, 
Department  of  Architecture,  Cooper 
Union  Art  School;  Christopher  Tun- 
nard,  Director,  Graduate  Program 
in  City  Planning,  Yale  University; 
Robert  C.  Weinberg,  Planning  Con- 
sultant, New  York  City;  Julian 
Whittlesey,  Architect,  Mayer,  Whit- 
tlesey  and  Glass;  Frederick  J. 
Woodbridge,  Architect,  Adams  and 
Woodbridge. 


In  The  Federal  City 


The  Shipstead-Luce  Act  of  1930  has  operated  for  twenty-eight  years  to 
require  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  pass  on  all  architectural  plans  for 
new  buildings  opposite  public  parks  and  grounds  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  The  Nation  s  Capital  has  thus  been 
saved  from  many  unsuitable  buildings  and  the  environment  of  our  parks  and 
public  grounds  has  been  protected. 
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Highways  and  Parks  in  the  States 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  been  conducting 
a  campaign  to  mobilize  public  sentiment  for  the  protection  of  national,  state  and  local 
parks  from  unrelated  intrusions.  The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  has  steadily 
exerted  its  influence  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  state  parks.  With  the  impact  of  the 
41,000  miles  of  Interstate  highway  routes,  the  State  Highway  Departments  have  be- 
come key  authorities  in  dealing  with  national,  state  and  local  park  agencies  concerning 
highways  in  or  near  existing  or  planned  parks.  The  quotes  from  the  Governors'  replies 
to  General  Grant's  letter,  presented  herewith,  indicate  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
some  degree  of  progress  in  achieving  park  protection. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by 
General  Grant,  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, under  date  of  June  1,  to  the 
Governors  of  the  United  States. 


Since  beginning  construction  of  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tem, we  have  heard  increasingly  of  the 
use  of  park  lands  for  highway  purposes. 
State  and  local  park  authorities  firmly 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  alternative  routes 
should  be  selected  wherever  possible 
and  that  encroachments  on  park  lands 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal obstacles  to  the  preservation  of  our 
park  lands  may  be  the  lack  of  effective 
liaison  and  coordination  between  high- 
way and  park  officials.  Generally,  high- 
way officials  are  not  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  necessity  of  preserving 
park  values — too  often  they  plan  a 
highway  through  park  lands  because 
they  feel  it  is  a  "free"  location  and  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  path  of  the  least  re- 
sistance. On  the  other  hand,  park  of- 
ficials are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
highway  planning  needs  and  procedures. 

Governor  Leader  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently attacked  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  position  of  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Highways,  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  coordinating  highway 
activities  with  those  of  other  land-use 
agencies,  and  he  filled  the  position  by 
appointment  of  a  landscape  architect. 
It  occurs  to  me  that,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  you  may  wish  to  consider 
some  means  of  coordination  in  your 
State. 

We  quote  pertinent  paragraphs 
from  the  replies  of  many  Governors. 


Alabama.  Governor  James  E. 
Folsom : 

I  will  certainly  take  this  recommenda- 
tion under  advisement  and  will  confer 
immediately  with  the  Director  of  the 
Highway  Department  and  the  State 
Conservation  Department. 


Arkansas. 
Faubus : 


Governor       Orval 


I  feel  as  you  do  that  our  park  lands 
should  be  preserved  whenever  possible 
to  do  so.  The  Director  of  State  Parks 
will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
every  possible  way  to  see  that  this  is 
done. 


California. 
J.  Knight: 


Governor    Goodwin 


The  preservation  of  public  parks  and 
recreational  facilities  is  a  matter  of 
major  importance  in  California,  and  is, 
consequently,  one  of  the  many  factors 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  planning 
of  our  freeways  and  expressways.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  always  possible  nor  practi- 
cal entirely  to  avoid  these  areas  in  the 
laying  out  of  freeways.  In  such  cases, 
however,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  State 
for  the  highway  officials  to  confer  and 
cooperate  with  the  public  authorities 
involved  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution;  one 
which  will  retain  the  maximum  possible 
benefits  of  the  public  areas  and  provide, 
as  well,  for  the  maximum  traffic  use  of 
the  freeways  .  .  . 

I  concur  in  your  views  in  this  matter, 
as  expressed,  and  wish  to  assure  you 
that  the  need  for  preserving  our  public 
park  lands  is  not  being  overlooked  in 
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the  planning  of  state  highways  in  this 
State.  Coordination  of  highway  pro- 
posals with  interests  of  other  land  use 
agencies,  Federal,  State  or  local,  is  a 
regular  operating  function  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Highways  in  California. 

Connecticut.  Governor  Abraham 
Ribicoff: 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Con- 
necticut Highway  Commissioner,  New- 
man E.  Argraves,  that  the  location  of 
the  interstate  highway  system  in  Con- 
necticut does  not  affect  any  parks. 
Mr.  Argraves  advises  me  that  full 
discussions  always  are  held  between 
his  Department  and  the  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  in  the  rare  in- 
stances where  any  park  becomes  in- 
volved in  highway  location. 

Illinois.  Governor  William  G. 
Stratton : 

Your  letter  certainly  coincides  with 
my  thoughts  and  has  been  received  with 
complete  approval  by  the  engineers 
in  the  Division  of  Highways.  It  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  policy 
of  the  Division  of  Highways  to  avoid  the 
use  of  national,  state  and  local  parks 
for  highway  purposes,  if  at  all  possible. 
.  .  .  The  Division  of  Parks  and  Me- 
morials will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Division  of  Highways  in  the 
matter  of  using  state  parks  for  highway 
purposes.  There  has  always  been  a 
close  relationship  between  these  di- 
visions of  our  State  Government.  .  .  . 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
reproductions  of  your  letter  will  be  sent 
to  the  Chief  Engineer  and  various 
bureaus  in  the  central  office,  as  well  as 
to  each  of  the  ten  district  engineers,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fully  informed 
of  your  organization  and  its  purposes. 
.  .  .  You  may  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  our  Division  of  Highways  recently 
issued  a  directive  for  the  preservation  of 
archeological  and  other  historic  re- 
mains. This  directive  required  the  engi- 
neers to  work  closely  with  the  Illinois 
Archeological  Survey,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  from  the  program  stage 


for  highway  improvements  through  the 
construction  operations.  As  a  result  of 
this  directive  and  cooperative  effort, 
this  state  has  been  able  to  salvage  or 
preserve  a  great  many  archeological 
remains  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  .  .  . 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a  concerted 
effort  is  under  way  on  a  national  basis 
to  preserve  the  parks  in  this  Nation, 
and  I  assure  you  that  this  State  will 
continue  to  follow  the  policies  of  your 
organization. 

Indiana.  Governor  Harold  W. 
Handley: 

You  may  rest  assured  that,  as 
Governor  of  Indiana,  I  concur  in  your 
thinking  on  this  matter. 

Iowa.  Governor  Herschel  C. 
Loveless : 

I  will  give  thought  to  the  matters 
contained  in  your  letter. 

Kansas.  Governor  Kirk  Hammer: 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
informative  letter,  and  to  let  you  know 
that  inquiries  are  being  made  at  this 
time,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  and 
needs  for  such  a  department  in  our 
State. 

Kentucky.  Governor  Albert  B. 
Chandler: 

We  are  having  this  problem  in  Ken- 
tucky at  the  present  time  because  of 
the  proposed  location  of  parts  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  However 
the  Department  of  Highways  is  working 
closely  with  organizations  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  our  valuable  parks. 
I  believe  the  situation  is  progressing 
very  well  and  will  be  solved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  interests  concerned. 

Colorado.  Governor  Steve  Mc- 
Nichols : 

I  agree  with  you  that  alternative 
routes  should  be  selected  wherever 
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possible  for  highways,  where  encroach- 
ment on  park  lands  is  involved.  In 
Colorado,  I  feel  that  our  highway  of- 
ficials are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
necessity  of  preserving  park  values  and 
that  park  officials  are  familiar  with  high- 
way planning  needs  and  procedures. 
The  State  of  Colorado  reestablished  the 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Board  this 
year  under  the  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  there  is 
good  liaison  between  this  Board  and 
the  Highway  Department.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I  am  conscious  of  the 
problem  you  are  concerned  with,  and, 
while  I  am  Governor,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  park  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Maine.  Governor  Edmund  S. 
Muskie: 

I  know  of  no  problems  in  Maine  at 
the  moment  which  will  create  any  con- 
flict as  between  the  Interstate  Highway 
and  the  use  of  park  lands.  However, 
you  may  be  sure  of  my  interest  in  the 
objective  which  you  outline. 

Maryland.  Governor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin: 

We  in  Maryland  share  your  views 
that  encroachments  on  park  lands 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Our 
State  Roads  Commission  is  maintaining 
close  and  continuing  liaison  with  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  the  Washington 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
and  other  planning  authorities  through- 
out the  State.  We  have  experienced  a 
fine  degree  of  cooperation  with  these 
various  authorities  and  have  been 
guided  by  their  studies  and  recom- 
mendations .  .  .  You  may  be  assured 
that  our  plans,  including  highways 
specifically,  are  based  on  the  premise  of 
preserving  our  park  lands. 

Massachusetts.  Governor  Foster 
Furcolo: 

I  am  most  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  park  lands  and  the  development 


of  an  adequate  highway  system,  and 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
your  letter  to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Anthony  Di- 
Natale. 

Michigan.  Governor  G.  Mennen 
Williams  referred  General  Grant's 
letter  to  the  Michigan  State  High- 
way Department.  Frederick  E. 
Tripp,  Executive  Assistant,  replied: 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  traffic 
in  our  State  is  of  a  recreational  nature 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
view  of  the  economic  importance  of  such 
travel  to  the  citizens  of  our  State,  we 
have  perhaps  been  more  conscious  of 
the  need  for  locating  our  new  highways 
so  as  not  to  conflict  unduly  with  estab- 
lished or  planned  recreational  facilities. 
On  several  occasions  in  the  past  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Conservation 
Department  and  State  Highway  have 
held  conferences  to  discuss  the  needs 
and  interest  of  each  agency.  As  an  out- 
growth of  these  meetings  a  memoran- 
dum was  prepared  relating  in  some  de- 
tail the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
matters  pertaining  to  highway  location 
and  related  details.  In  this  it  was 
definitely  stated  that  greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  conservation  problems 
by  Route  Location  personnel,  and  where 
pertinent,  these  problems  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  text  of  the  engineering  report. 

Minnesota.  Governor  Orville  L. 
Freeman  referred  General  Grant's 
letter  to  Commissioner  Zimmerman 
of  the  Department  of  Highways, 
who  replied: 

We  are  in  full  accord  here  in  Minne- 
sota with  the  principles  outlined  in  your 
letter  of  June  2  to  Governor  Freeman, 
relative  to  preserving  park  lands  and 
other  publically  owned  open  spaces, 
and  insofar  as  pur  plans  for  highway 
improvement  will  allow  are  following 
this  to  the  fullest  degree.  We,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  give  full  and 
complete  consideration  to  routes  that 
will  avoid  the  taking  of  park  lands,  but 
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whenever  possible  and  feasible  we  add 
to  the  area  of  lands  that  are  useful  to 
the  public  in  the  way  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors.  The  values 
you  refer  to  are  extremely  important 
and  whenever  our  improvements  cannot 
be  made  without  the  taking  of  park 
lands  we  can,  under  the  Minnesota  law, 
reimburse  them  for  the  taking  in  suf- 
ficient amount  to  allow  for  their  re- 
placement. 

Missouri.  Governor  James  T. 
Blair,  Jr. : 

The  situation  you  describe  has  not 
presented  a  problem  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  coordination  between  park 
authorities  and  those  who  are  a  part  of 
the  Highway  Department  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have 
teamed  together  magnificently  with  the 
result  that  overall  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination have  been  effected. 

Montana.  Governor  J.  Hugo 
Aronson : 

I  appreciate  your  bringing  the  matter 
to  my  attention  and  I  shall  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  Fred  Quinnall,  Mon- 
tana Highway  Engineer. 

New  Hampshire.  Governor  Lane 
Dwinell : 

We  are  very  keenly  aware  of  this 
problem  in  our  State  and  have  developed 
a  close  working  arrangement  between 
our  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Highways  and  our  Recreation  Division. 
While  we  do  not  presently  see  the  need 
for  creating  a  position  for  a  landscape 
architect  within  our  Department,  we 
expect  to  use  consulting  services  in  this 
area  as  the  need  may  require. 

New  Jersey.  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  referred  General  Grant's 
letter  to  Dwight  G.  Palmer,  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment, who  replied : 

We,  like  you,  sir,  are  interested  in 
preserving  our  park  areas  as  our  State, 


like  so  many,  has  rather  limited  acreage 
available  to  it  for  the  use  of  all  its 
citizens.  In  every  instance  where  a 
highway  comes  close  to  or  may  encroach 
upon  a  park  area,  we  have  the  most 
harmonious  relations  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  recently  worked  out  with 
the  Essex  County  Park  Commission 
a  project  which  was  very  beneficial  to 
them  and  which  provided  them  with  a 
very  substantial  sum  of  money  to  ex- 
tend their  already  rather  generous  Park 
System.  The  same  situation  is  more  or 
less  applicable  to  the  Palisades  Park 
where  the  Highway  Department  spent 
something  in  excess  of  $17  million  to 
build  highways  on  alignment  chosen  by 
the  Commission.  Presently  we  are 
working  out  with  the  Bergen  County 
Park  Commission  a  mutually  satis- 
factory plan  which  will  accomplish 
their  choice  and  serve  our  purposes 
quite  well. 

New  Mexico.  Governor  Edwin 
L.  Mechem  referred  General  Grant's 
letter  to  L.  D.  Wilson,  Chief  High- 
way Engineer,  who  replied: 

This  Department  has  been  consulting 
with  state  and  local  park  authorities 
relative  to  highway  routes  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  serious 
matter  in  this  State.  Since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  State  Park  Commission, 
the  liaison  between  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  very  easily  handled,  through  my 
association  with  both  agencies. 

New  York.  Governor  Averell 
Harriman: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
suggestion  concerning  the  planning  of 
Interstate  Highways.  Throughout  my 
life  I  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
establishment  of  parks  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests.  As  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  I  have  emphasized,  both 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Conservation  Commissioner; 
the  necessity  for  close  liaison  in  order 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  highway 
projects  upon  forest  and  park  lands. 
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New  York's  Interstate  System,  as 
previously  planned,  calls  for  the  use  of 
no  more  than  a  few  hundred  acres  of 
forest  preserve  lands.  In  urban  areas 
where  it  is  found  necessary  to  occupy 
park  lands,  we  have  made  it  a  principle 
to  create  new  park  facilities  in  the  same 
general  location. 

I  have  appointed  a  liaison  officer 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Public  Works  Department  to  re- 
view location  of  highways  to  avoid  using 
our  best  agricultural  lands.  The  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  is  in  constant 
touch  with  Public  Works  as  well  as 
matters  affecting  trout  streams  and 
other  park  facilities. 

Ohio.  Governor  C.  William 
O'Neill: 

Certainly  your  point  of  view  is  well 
taken  and  we  in  Ohio  have  taken  steps 
to  alleviate  this  problem. 

Oregon.  Governor  Robert  D. 
Holmes : 

Actually,  the  Park  Department  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  a  part  of  our  whole 
highway  program,  administered  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission;  and  I 
think  an  examination  will  show  that  our 
Highway  activities  are  pretty  well  co- 
ordinated with  other  land  use  agencies. 

Rhode  Island.  Governor  Dennis 
Roberts : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning 
State  Parks  and  the  location  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  I  appre- 
ciate knowing  of  the  work  that  Gover- 
nor Leader  of  Pennsylvania  is  doing. 

South  Dakota.  Governor  Joe  Foss : 

I  appreciate  getting  your  comments 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
the  problems  involved,  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  South  Dakota  State 
Highway  Commission  will  also  be 
pleased  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  think- 
ing in  this  matter.  Our  Commission 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  park 
officials  and  private  individuals  in 


determining  the  highway  planning  pro- 
grams in  this  State,  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  suggestions  you  make 
are  appreciated. 

Tennessee.  Governor  G.  Clement: 

Our  Highway  Department  does  have 
close  cooperation  with  both  state  and 
Federal  park  authorities,  and  most  of 
our  super  and  defense  highways  are  so 
located  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  these  fa- 
cilities rather  than  to  harm  them  in  any 
way. 

Texas.  In  the  absence  of  Gover- 
nor Price  Daniel,  J.  T.  Ellis,  Jr. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Governor,  replied : 

Your  letter  will  be  brought  to  the 
Governor's  attention  when  he  returns 
to  the  office.  However,  the  matter 
which  you  have  so  thoroughly  outlined 
presents  no  problem  to  the  State  of 
Texas  as  we  have  complete  cooperation 
between  the  State  Highway  Department 
and  our  State  Parks  Board. 

Utah.  Governor  George  D.  Clyde : 

I  concur  heartily  in  what  you  say. 
This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  are  plan- 
ning the  appointment  of  a  Planning  Di- 
rector who  would  be  responsible  for 
items  such  as  you  discuss.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  our  Highway 
Commission  many  times  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  Utah  we  are  locating  our  high- 
ways outside  of  State  Parks  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Virginia.  Governor  K.  Lindsat 
Almond,  Jr.: 

Since  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  2, 
I  have  discussed  your  suggestion  with 
our  State  Highway  Commissioner  who 
reports  that  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  cooperate  with  other  land  use 
agencies. 

West  Virginia.  Governor  Cecil  H. 
Underwood : 
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I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our 
State  Road  Commission  officials  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  problem.  In 
West  Virginia  we  have  had  only  a  few 
cases  where  the  highway  location  might 
involve  parks.  Thus,  in  every  case,  the 
highway  has  been  located  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  parks. 

Wisconsin.  Governor  Vernon  W. 
Thomson: 

In  Wisconsin  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  our  various  state  departments 
and  agencies  working  in  close  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  each  other. 
For  example,  I  am  sure  that  no  state  or 
interstate  road  would  be  surveyed  or 


laid  out  through  a  state  park  by  our 
highway  department  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  the  Superintendent  of 
Forests  and  Parks. 

Washington.  Governor  Albert  D. 
Rosellini: 

This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  concern  to 
the  State  Highway  Commission  and  a 
close  liaison  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  State  Parks  Commission  and 
the  State  Highway  Commission  and 
also  with  other  agencies  that  control 
park  areas  throughout  the  State  as 
might  be  related  to  the  construction  of 
the  interstate  system. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


A  1957-1958  Report  of  Opera- 
tions has  been  issued  by  the 
Citizens'  Civic  Association  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana  and  the  Citizens' 
Council  of  Allen  County,  Indiana. 
This  program  for  the  betterment  of 
living  conditions  in  the  "Greater 
Fort  Wayne  Area"  is  geared  to 
primary  needs  and  desires  for  com- 
munity improvement.  The  two 
organizations  are  closely  integrated 
in  their  operation  through  inter- 
locking boards  of  directors  and  em- 
ployees. Eighty  member  organiza- 
tions include  62  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations and  18  overlapping  organ- 
ized clubs.  The  organizations  have 
set  forth  a  theme:  "The  greatest 
resource  for  community  improve- 
ment is  the  power  to  achieve  re- 
sults which  stems  from  the  team- 
work of  citizens,  business  interests 
and  public  officials."  The  reports 
outline  projects  completed  and 
current  long-range  projects  actively 
sponsored. 


Citizens'  Governmental  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  in  a 
recent  Bulletin  reported  on  county, 
multi-county  or  bi-state  official 
planning  agencies.  The  article  states 
that  such  agencies  have  had  a  rapid 
growth  among  the  25  largest  com- 
munities in  the  Nation.  Four  were 
organized  prior  to  1945;  10  were 
created  in  the  13  years  since  1945;  7 
are  city-counties.  A  regional  plan- 
ning commission  in  the  Milwaukee 
area  is  favored  by  the  organization. 

Citizen  Participation  in  Urban 
Renewal  is  the  title  of  a  report  cover- 
ing a  Dyersburg,  Tennessee  demon- 
stration project.  This  project  was 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Board  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  314 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  This 
report  gives  details  of  the  methods 
used  to  enlist  support  and  participa- 
tion of  citizens  for  launching  an 
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urban  renewal  program.  It  is  avail- 
able free  of  charge  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Planning  Commission,  Cor- 
dell  Hull  Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

Tennessee's  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Development  Commission 
is  active  in  promoting  a  Community 
Action  Pilot  Plan.  The  Commission 
has  preached  the  doctrine  that  the 
State's  cities  and  towns  must  be 
more  attractive  in  order  to  gain 
greater  attention  from  prospective 
industrialists.  It  is  convinced  that 
a  program  planned  to  upgrade  every 
community  is  urgently  needed.  A 
long  range  practical  program  to 
spur  citizens  in  this  direction  and 
help  local  government  evaluate  and 
improve  facilities  and  services  is 
nearing  completion.  The  total  pro- 
gram will  be  presented  next  October 
at  the  Annual  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Conference. 

As  the  forerunner  to  the  com- 
munity development  program,  the 
Commission  is  inaugurating  a  "Com- 
munity Action  Pilot  Plan."  This 
plan  will  guide  communities  in 
achieving  definite  results  as  well  as 
afford  experience  in  organizing  local 
group  efforts  and  in  undertaking  the 
necessary  promotional  work  for  the 
long-range  development  program. 
The  Commission  has  outlined  a 
simple  but  dramatic  plan  in  an  at- 
tractive 16-page  booklet. 

The  Planner,  newsletter  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Planning 
Association,  announced  that  regional 
planning  on  the  Niagara  Frontier 
took  a  significant  step  forward  re- 
cently when  the  Erie  County  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  Niagara  County 
Planning  Board  met  informally  to 
discuss  highway  planning.  This  is 


the  first  time  since  the  passing  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board 
that  both  counties  have  met  to 
discuss  mutual  problems. 

Not  long  ago  the  Municipal 
League  oj  Seattle  and  King  County, 
Washington  made  a  survey  of  civic 
organizations  in  18  large  and  small 
cities.  Information  was  obtained  in 
response  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
mainly  to  groups  devoted  to  local 
government.  The  measure  of  citi- 
zens' interest  was  the  number  of 
committees,  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  them,  the  number  who 
actually  attended  two  or  more 
meetings,  the  number  of  meetings 
held  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
projects  handled  by  committees  a 
year.  The  Citizens  Association  of 
Kansas  City  led  with  26  committees, 
followed  closely  by  the  Citizens 
League  of  Greater  Minneapolis  with 
22  committees.  The  Seattle  League 
led  with  684  members  enrolled  on 
committees  of  whom  430  attended 
two  or  more  of  the  217  meetings. 
This  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Citizens  League  of  Cleveland,  with 
300  members  and  the  Mississippi 
Economic  Council  with  350  com- 
mittee members.  This  is  a  unique 
record  among  cities. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association's 
Annual  all-day  Conference  on  plan- 
ning and  zoning  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  -  Connecticut  Metro- 
politan Region  will  be  held  October 
8,  1958  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing 
nationwide  concern  over  metropol- 
itan problems,  this  Thirteenth 
Conference  will  focus  its 
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attention  on  certain  key  issues 
facing  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Commuter  transportation,  the 
region's  future  economic  problems, 
and  a  view  of  the  next  steps  for  the 
Metropolitan  Regional  Council  will 
be  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 
In  a  challenging  luncheon  speech  Dr. 
Luther  Gulick,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
will  point  the  way  toward  solutions 
to  these  and  other  New  York  area 
problems. 

While  a  new  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  region-wide  concerns,  the 
techniques  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  local  improvement  pro- 
grams will  also  get  full  attention  at 
the  Conference.  Mayor  Richard 
Lee  will  tell  about  the  techniques  of 
executive  leadership  in  the  New 
Haven  renewal  program  in  a  panel 
discussing  the  importance  of  strong 
political  and  business  leadership  and 
cooperation  as  key  ingredients  in 
community  improvement  programs. 
Included  among  other  topics  sche- 
duled for  the  Conference  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  techniques  for  crystalliz- 
ing the  thinking  of  a  community  in 
determining  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  a  master  plan  program. 

The  annual  Planning  and  Zoning 
Clinic  to  answer  individual  ques- 
tions on  planning,  zoning,  and  urban 
renewal  will  again  feature  Hugh 
Pomeroy,  Westchester  County  Plan- 
ning Director,  as  chairman. 

The  new  name  of  the  Municipal 
League  of  Toledo,  Ohio  is  The 
Greater  Toledo  Municipal  League, 
to  describe  more  accurately  the 
scope  of  the  League's  activities. 


There   will   be   no   change   in    the 
activities  or  program  of  the  League. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Council  has  announced  that  exist- 
ing regional  planning  legislation  will 
be  reviewed  by  a  businessman's 
committee  to  determine  its  ade- 
quacy for  the  Bay  Area.  Frank  E. 
Marsh,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Bay  Area  Council,  has  appointed 
Kendric  B.  Morrish,  vice-president, 
American  Trust  Co.,  Oakland,  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  25  man 
study  committee.  Members  have 
been  selected  from  each  of  the  nine 
Bay  Area  counties.  Lawrence  Liv- 
ingston, Jr.,  Council  planning  con- 
sultant, will  serve  as  special  advisor. 

"There  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  planning  for  the  Bay 
Area  as  a  whole,"  stated  Mr. 
Marsh.  "Legislation  permitting 
counties  voluntarily  to  form  multi- 
county  planning  districts  was  passed 
during  the  1957  session  of  the  State 
Legislature,  though  to  date  none 
of  the  Bay  Area  counties  has  joined 
to  form  such  a  district.  The  study 
committee,  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  Bay  Area  Planning  Directors' 
Committee,  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  needs  of  the  Bay  Area  are 
satisfactorily  met  by  the  present 
legislation  and  will  recommend  ac- 
tion to  the  Council's  governing 
bodies." 

The  review  of  planning  legislation 
is  being  made  independently  of  the 
recently  announced  survey  of  Bay 
Area  problems  which  the  engineer- 
ing firm  of  Coverdale  and  Colpitts 
is  conducting  for  the  Bay  Area 
Council. 
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The  California  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, in  co-operation  with  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San 
Francisco  Landmarks  Council,  has 
placed  an  official  State  Historical 
Landmark  plaque  (No.  623)  in  Union 
Square. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Knowland, 
President  of  the  State  Park  Commission, 
presented  the  plaque  to  San  Francisco's 
Acting  Mayor  Harold  S.  Dobbs  and  to 
the  Honorable  Fred  D.  Parr,  President 
of  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  and 
Park  Commission. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Hanton,  President  of 
San  Francisco  Landmarks  Council, 
Supervisor  Henry  Rolph  and  Mr. 
Aubrey  Nesham,  State  Park  Historian, 
participated  and  Judge  John  B.  Molin- 
ari  was  chairman  of  the  brief  ceremony. 

Union  Square  was  the  center  of  San 
Francisco  in  pioneer  days,  and  was 
deeded  for  public  use  on  January  3, 
1850,  during  the  administration  of  John 
White  Geary,  first  Mayor  and  Post- 
master of  San  Francisco,  and  later 
Governor  of  Kansas  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  name,  "Union  Square,"  originated 
in  1860  when  public  meetings  were  held 
in  the  park  in  support  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 


Mayors,  city  councils,  budget  direc- 
tors and  county  commissioners  have 
had  their  attention  called  to  several 
dangerous  components  in  federal  high- 
way construction  assistance,  with  which 
few  communities,  whether  urban,  su- 
burban or  rural,  are  prepared  to  deal, 
in  a  letter  from  planning  and  engineering 
consultant,  Carl  Feiss.  His  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
27,  and  pointed  to  communities  where 
highways  are  being  bulldozed  through 
developed  sections,  and  where  inju- 
dicious location  of  interchanges  in  areas 
inadequately  protected  by  planning, 
zoning  and  subdivision  control  is  reap- 
ing a  tragic  harvest  of  land  desecration 
and  urban  sprawl.  Large  land  areas  are 
being  eliminated  from  the  tax  rolls 
with  no  equivalent  tax  return  possible 


after  completion  of  the  facility,  and 
what  have  been  consistent  neighborhoods 
are  being  divided,  school  districts 
smashed  through,  and  existing  com- 
munity patterns  altered.  Mr.  Feiss  said: 
"Attention  should  be  called  to  an 
existing  1^  percent  planning  fund  in 
the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  available 
through  the  States.  This  fund  could 
and  should  be  diverted  immediately  to 
providing  localities  with  the  means  of 
protecting  themselves  ...  it  is  now 
incumbent  upon  the  state  highway  com- 
missions and  state  planning  boards  .  .  . 
to  relate  the  plans  for  federally  aided 
highway  and  public  works  development 
to  local  plans  when  they  exist.  When 
they  do  not  exist  every  assistance  will 
be  required  in  their  preparation  with 
speed  and  with  competency." 


The  new  revised  1958  edition  of  the 
popular  "Conservation  Directory"  is 
now  being  distributed.  Widely  used  as 
a  reference  in  the  conservation  field, 
this  Directory  lists  names  and  addresses 
of  key  personnel  of  public  agencies  of 
Federal  and  state  governments  as  well 
as  non-governmental  organizations  at 
national,  regional  and  state  levels.  The 
Directory  was  compiled,  as  in  previous 
years,  by  Stewart  M.  Brandborg  and 
James  S.  Pacy,  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation's  staff.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Federation,  232  Carroll 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C.  at 
the  price  of  50c  a  copy,  or  at  group  rates 
of  40c  per  copy  in  quantities  of  25  or 


The  location  of  Wolfsburg,  the  Volks- 
wagen town  in  Germany,  is  on  both 
railway  and  waterway.  During  the 
thirties  when  the  question  had  to  be 
decided  where  to  locate  the  Volks- 
wagen factory,  with  its  projected  20,000 
to  25,000  employees,  many  planners 
urged  creation  of  a  suburban  satellite 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  large  metropolis. 

Others  argued  that  there  were  already 
far  too  many  people  living  in  unpleasant 
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and    congested    surroundings    in    the 
vicinity  of  most  large  cities. 

In  essence  the  location  of  the  Volks- 
wagen town  was  decided  by  the  follow- 
ing factors: — 

(1)  Proximity  to  waterway  and  rail- 
way. 

(2)  Location  either — 

(a)  As  a  satellite  to  a  metropolis, 
or 

(b)  As  far  away  from  a  metropolis 
as  possible. 

(3)  Attractive  surroundings. 

The  length  of  the  East- West  Canal 
from  the  Rhine  Delta  to  the  Oder  is 
about  450  miles,  along  which  there  were 
about  80  or  90  possible  sites  each  with 
water  transport  available. 

The  German  Railway  system  is  com- 
prehensive and  the  number  of  possible 
sites  on  railway  lines  was  practically 
unlimited.  Necessity  for  both  rail  and 
water  transport  however,  reduced  the 
number  of  eligible  areas  to  about  a 
dozen  over  a  length  of  about  250  miles, 
on  which  there  were  about  40  or  50 
possible  sites  for  the  new  town. 

The  majority  of  these  were  within 
twenty  miles  of  existing  metropolitan 
centres,  but  there  were  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  locations  farther  away  from 
such  centres. 

After  further  controversy  about  crea- 
tion of  a  satellite  or  development  away 
from  existing  metropolitan  areas,  the 
risk  of  the  latter  course  was  taken,  and 
the  choice  narrowed  down  to  two  par- 
ticularly suitable  areas — one  near  Min- 
den  and  Wolfsburg.  Finally  the  latter 
was  chosen. 

The  site  was  particularly  suited  to  the 
layout  of  a  fine  new  town.  Some  five 
hundred  yards  south  of  the  canal  the 
ground  rises  about  150  feet.  On  the 
crown  of  this  elevation  called  today 
Klivers  Hill,  Peter  KoIIer,  the  architect 
proposed  to  build  the  civic  center. 
Along  the  foot  of  Klivers  Hill,  on  the 
canal  side,  an  east-west  axis  was  pro- 
posed. Across  it,  by-passing  the  civic 
centre,  a  shopping  street  was  designed 
to  run  to  the  railway  with  an  extension 
south-eastward  to  join  an  expressway. 

The  shopping  street  proposed  in  the 
original  design  was  built  and  is  at  pre- 


sent in  full  operation  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Volkswagen  town. 

The  site  of  the  factory  and  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  selected,  adhered  to,  and 
built  upon.  Employment  in  the  factory 
increased  from  9,500  in  1949  to  32,000 
in  1954,  and  the  population  grew  from 
18,000  in  1946  to  38,000  in  1954  and 
continues  to  increase  rapidly. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
announced  publication  of  a  new  booklet 
by  its  Executive  Director  Ernest  Swift, 
a  piece  of  interpretive  history  entitled 
"The  Glory  Trail." 

In  a  20,000  word  essay,  Mr.  Swift  has 
traced  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
the  wilderness  that  is  now  the  United 
States.  He  examines  the  motivations 
and  the  moves  of  the  people  who  made 
the  "great  American  migration"  and 
who  exploited  the  resources  of  a  con- 
tinent. 

"This  booklet  makes  no  pretense  of 
being  a  complete  history  of  the  United 
States,"  the  author  writes  in  a  foreword. 
"It  is  not  a  recital  of  events  but  a 
panorama  of  motivation  and  action;  a 
picture  that  must  be  viewed  from  a 
distance  to  appreciate  the  restless  ebb 
and  flow  of  humanity  and  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  empire  that  we  claim  as  our 
heritage.  Its  intent  is  to  arouse  an 
intellectual  curiosity  for  resource  his- 
tory  .  .  ." 


"Get  Your  Community  to  Grab  That 
Vacant  Land"  appeared  in  the  August 
1958  issue  of  Changing  Times,  The 
Kiplinger  Magazine.  This  is  a  good, 
timely  article  which  emphasizes  that 
open  space  for  park  and  recreational 
use  is  fast  disappearing.  To  quote: 
"The  task  of  rescuing  some  of  our  dis- 
appearing space  from  being  sliced  up, 
fenced  in,  built  upon  and  paved,  be- 
longs to  our  cities,  counties,  regional 
districts  and  States.  .  .  .  Your  job, 
as  a  citizen  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
is  to  prop  them  up  and  prod  them  along. 
The  challenge  of  space  is  not  all  in  the 
blue  sky.  There  is  space  on  the  ground 
to  be  won  too." 
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About  one  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles  of  the  loveliest  countryside  in  the 
Surrey  Hills,  England  are  to  be  estab- 
lished as  an  "area  of  outstanding  natural 
beauty"  as  the  result  of  the  confirma- 
tion, by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  Mr.  Henry  Brooke, 
of  an  Order  made  by  the  National  Parks 
Commission  under  the  National  Parks 
and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act, 
1949. 

Four  similar  areas  have  already  been 
established.  They  are  the  Quantock 
Hills  (Somerset)  and  the  Northumber- 
land coast  in  England,  and  the  Gower 
and  Lleyn  peninsulas  in  Wales. 

The  responsibility  for  preserving  and 
enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
landscape  rests  with  the  local  planning 
authority,  Surrey  County  Council. 

Government  grants  can  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  75  percent  towards  the  cost 
of  treating  derelict  land,  tree  planting 
and  preservation,  and  removing  dis- 
figurements. Grants  are  also  available 
towards  expenditure  incurred  in  making 
agreements  or  orders  for  public  access 
to  open  country  and  in  appointing 
wardens.  Designation  does  not  of  itself 
provide  any  additional  right  of  access 
to  private  land. 


The  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  issued  the  third  Bibli- 
ography of  a  series  on  City  Planning, 
"Publications  Relating  to  Urban  Re- 
newal" which  is  available  free  upon  re- 
quest to:  Room  207,  499  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


The  Reader's  Digest  for  May  1958 
published  an  article,  "Let's  Keep  Bill- 
boards Off  Our  New  Highways!"  Hoi- 
man  Harvey,  the  author,  paid  tribute 
to  the  national  organizations  which 
were  active  in  the  fight  for  billboard 
legislation  by  the  Federal  government. 
These  included  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  the  American  Plan- 


ning and  Civic  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
American  Nature  Association  and  the 
Audubon  Society. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  held  in 
Cleveland  in  July,  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  gave  a  notable 
address  outlining  the  fascinating  history 
of  the  Western  Reserve.  Dr.  Hatcher 
closed  with  a  firm  prediction:  "And 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  sharpening 
awareness  of  its  history,  its  back- 
ground and  strategic  position,  and  with 
reasonable  aid  and  cooperation  from 
architects,  the  prospect  is  favorable  for 
preserving  this  rich  museum  piece  from 
our  heritage  for  future  generations." 
Dr.  Hatcher's  address  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  August  A  I  A  Journal  and  it 
is  recommended  to  planners  and  histor- 
ians as  well  as  architects  as  good  read- 
ing. 


The  recently  completed  "Compre- 
hensive General  Plan  for  the  Borough 
of  Greenville,  Pennsylvania"  is  one  of 
the  first  long  range  comprehensive  plans 
to  be  completed  under  a  Section  "701" 
project.  Copies  are  priced  at  $10  and  are 
available  from  Morris  Knowles  In- 
corporated, 315  Drake  Building,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 


A  Primer  for  Connecticut  Zoning 
Boards  of  Appeals  is  a  new  publication 
of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Agencies,  which  has 
about  166  official  agencies  as  members. 
The  new  booklet  is  calculated  to  fill  a 
need  concerning  variances  and  special 
exceptions.  Copies  are  available  at 
$2.50,  Room  404,  242  TrumbuII  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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At  the  Twentieth  Honor  Awards 
Convocation,  held  in  the  Interior 
Auditorium,  Department  of  the 
Interior  Building,  on  September  5, 
1958  citations  for  distinguished 
service  were  given  to  a  number  of 
outstanding  officials  of  the  various 
bureaus  which  comprise  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Citations 
for  Distinguished  Service  were 
awarded  in  the  National  Park 
Service  to  Eivind  T.  Scoyen,  Asso- 
ciate Director;  Ronald  F.  Lee, 
Chief,  Division  of  Interpretation; 
and  Ben  H.  Thompson,  Chief, 
Division  of  Recreation  Resource 
Planning,  all  of  whom  have  co- 
operated cordially  with  the  APCA 
in  national  park  matters. 

Mr.  Scoyen's  citation  was  given 
in  recognition  of  an  eminent  career 
in  the  fields  of  Conservation  and 
administration.  The  citation  noted 
that:  Mr.  Scoyen  entered  the  Nat- 
tional  Park  Service  in  1913.  He 
became  Superintendent  of  several 
major  national  parks  including 
Zion,  Bryce  Canyon,  Glacier,  Se- 
quoia and  Kings  Canyon.  He 
served  as  Associate  Director  of 
Region  Three  in  Santa  Fe.  In 
1951,  Mr.  Scoyen  received  the 
Merit  Award  of  the  California 
Conservation  Council.  The  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was 
noted  to  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
outstanding  career  for  forty-four 
years  in  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Lee  was 
given  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  field  of 
historic  preservation  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  He  began  his 


career  as  field  historian  at  Shiloh 
National  Military  Park  in  1933  and 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in 
encouraging  greater  public  interest 
in  preserving  historic  sites.  As  the 
first  Chief  Historian  of  the  Service, 
he  gave  expert  direction  to  the  ex- 
panding historic  sites  program.  In 
1947  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Council 
for  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings  and 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  the  United  States. 
In  1952  he  received  the  Cornelius 
Amory  Pugsley  silver  medal  for 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  Ever  mindful  of  the 
necessity  to  safeguard  the  physical 
reminders  of  the  men  and  events 
which  have  molded  the  character  of 
this  Nation,  Mr.  Lee  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
his  eminent  career  in  furthering  the 
programs  of  conservation  and  his- 
toric preservation. 

Mr.  Thompson's  award  was  given 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  recreation  re- 
source planning  and  park  conserva- 
tion. He  has  served  since  1930  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  develop- 
ing a  park  wildlife  management 
policy.  He  played  an  extensive  part 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  on 
"Recreation  Use  of  Land  in  the 
United  States"  and  "A  Study  of 
the  Park  and  Recreation  Problem 
of  the  United  States."  His  skill, 
objectivity  and  perception  in  in- 
vestigating areas  proposed  for  ad- 
dition to  the  National  Park  System 
were  significant  in  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  outstanding  areas  as 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Charles  H.  Callison,  Conservation 
Director  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  has  stated  that  "The 
85th  Congress  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  passage  of  much 
constructive  conservation  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  these  measures  are 
milestones  in  conservation  history." 
Because  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration has  prepared  such  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  account,  we 
present  it  here  in  full.  Important 
Bills  passed: 

Increasing  price  of  the  annual 
federal  "Duck  Stamp"  from  $2  to  $3 
and  earmarking  all  resultant  funds 
for  acquisition  of  wetlands  to  as- 
sure the  perpetuation  of  flights  of 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Strengthening  the  Coordination 
Act  to  permit  planning  of  "en- 
hancing" fish  and  wildlife  values 
into  Federal  water  control  projects. 
Authorizing  research  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  into  ef- 
fects of  chemical  pest  controls. 

Requiring  Congressional  approval 
for  public  land  withdrawals  of  more 
than  5,000  acres  for  use  by  the 
Armed  Forces  and  demanding  ob- 
servance of  state  hunting  and  fishing 
laws  on  military  installations. 

Establishing  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  recreational 
planning  in  anticipation  of  future 
needs. 

Amending  the  Klamath  Termi- 
nation Act  to  provide  for  sales  of 
Klamath  Indian  timber  in  Oregon 
so  as  to  protect  the  watershed,  an 
important  waterfowl  refuge  and 
tribal  financial  interests. 


Offering  an  incentive  in  the 
Federal  Highway  Construction  Act 
for  States  to  control  advertising 
along  road  right-of-ways. 

Amending  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
to  permit  federal  cost-sharing  par- 
ticipation for  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment with  relation  to  water- 
shed projects. 

Creating  a  new  Federal  Boating 
Act  designed  to  stimulate  uniform 
state  legislative  action  in  the  field  of 
water  safety. 

In  addition,  Congress  was  gener- 
ous in  appropriations  to  federal 
resource  agencies,  established  a 
national  refuge  to  protect  the  rare 
Key  deer  in  Florida,  provided  for 
maintaining  and  restoring  the  popu- 
lation of  the  rare  Nene  Goose  in 
Hawaii,  fixed  the  boundary  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  and  pro- 
tected Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  by  retaining  them  in 
Federal  jurisdiction  until  the  time 
that  the  new  State  is  ready  and  able 
to  assume  the  responsibility. 

In  the  appropriation  bills  for 
conservation  agencies,  the  National 
Park  Service  received  $70,737,000, 
with  an  increase  for  the  "Mission 
66  Program,"  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  received  $75,107,000  for 
forest  land  management  and  the 
"Operations  Outdoors"  program  got 
an  increase. 

The  85th  Congress  adopted  al- 
most no  anti-conservation  legisla- 
tion, although  additional  important 
bills  failed  to  pass.  Permitting  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
spend  up  to  $500,000  for  detailed 
planning  on  the  unauthorized 
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Bruce's  Eddy  dam  project  in  Idaho  Interior  a  voice  in  granting  of  dam 
probably  was  the  biggest  conserva-  licenses  or  permits  by  the  Federal 
tion  setback.  Power  Commission  and  in  U.  S. 
Among  the  proposed  conserva-  Department  of  Agriculture  drain- 
tion  measures  which  Congress  did  age  projects  when  they  affected 
not  adopt  were:  the  Wilderness  wildlife  habitat,  particularly  water- 
Bill,  establishing  a  national  policy  fowl  wetlands, 
on  wilderness  areas  on  public  lands;  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the 
amendments  to  double  sewage  Flood  Control  bill  received  the 
treatment  plan  construction  grants  Presidential  veto,  but  a  revised 
and  otherwise  strengthen  the  Fed-  version  was  later  signed  by  the 
eral  Pollution  Control  Act;  bills  to  President. 

establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  H.  R.  13420  which  failed  to  pass, 
National  Historical  Park  along  the  would  have  doubled  the  federal 
Potomac  River  and  to  change  the  grants  program  to  municipalities  to 
status  of  the  Dinosaur  National  construct  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Monument  to  that  of  a  National  It  also  would  have  made  strengthen- 
Park;  action  to  modernize  the  ing  changes  in  Public  Law  660, 
Alaska  Game  Law;  and  bills  de-  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
signed to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  trol  Act. 

Watch  Service  Report 

The  adjournment  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  85th  Congress  on  August  24,  1958 
sine  die  marks  the  close  of  proceedings  and  debates  pertaining  to  this  Congress.  All 
bills  not  enacted  die  with  this  Congress. 

National  Parks 

Legislation  of  interest  enacted  since  last  report: 

Public  Law  85-435.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial 
in  Oregon  to  commemorate  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

Public  Law  85-455.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain 
lands  in  Olympic  National  Park.  Would  permit  the  trading  of  approximately  6,608 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Queets  Corridor  for  lands  and  interests  not  now  in  Federal  owner- 
ship, but  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Park. 

Public  Law  85-^659.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  accept  title 
to  Grant's  Tomb  in  New  York  City  and  maintain  it  as  the  General  Grant  National 
Memorial. 

Public  Law  85-482.  Provides  for  adjustments  in  the  boundaries  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  reduces  the  area  enclosed  in  the  Park  from  1,500,000  acres  to  1,390,000 
acres.  Passed  House  and  Senate  June  23.  Signed  July  2,  1958. 

H.  R.  12281.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  an  administrative 
site  for  Yosemite  National  Park  in  California.  It  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  acres  of  non-federal  land,  plus  lands  that  can  be  obtained  through  ex- 
change with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  was  cleared 
for  the  President's  signature  on  August  23. 

H.  R.  11009.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Portage  National  Monu- 
ment in  Minnesota  upon  relinquishment  and  transfer  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
certain  Indian  reservation  lands.  Passed  both  Houses  and  cleared  for  the  President's 
signature  on  August  20. 

Public  Law  85-709.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  abutting 
properties  needed  to  assure  the  preservation  of  Gloria  Dei  Church  (Old  Swedes')  in 
Philadelphia,  designated  as  a  National  Historical  Site. 
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Public  Law  85-702.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands 
for  the  Deshler-Morris  House  in  Independence  National  Historical  Park  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

New  Bills  to  create  national  parks  and  monuments  introduced  since  last  report  but 
not  passed  by  Congress: 

S.  4064  (Yarborough)  introduced  June  27.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  lands  for  and  establish  the  Padre  Islands  National  Park  in  the  coastal  area 
extending  from  Corpus  Christi  near  Brownsville,  Texas. 

S.  3587  (Bible  and  Malone)  introduced  April  2.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  National  Park  in  the  Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves  area  of  the  Snake  Range  in  eastern 
Nevada.  Passed  Senate  July  15. 

S.  4159  (Proxmire)  H.  R.  13310  (Reuss)  introduced  July  21  and  July  7.  Authorizes 
the  establishment  of  Moraine  National  Park  within  32  Wisconsin  counties  where  portions 
of  the  terminal  moraine  left  by  the  Wisconsin  glaciers  are  represented. 

S.  3898-H.  R.  12689  (Douglas,  III.  and  Saylor)  introduced  May  26.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  up  to  3,500  acres  of  land  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  between  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument. 

H.  R.  13359  (Norrell)  introduced  July  10.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Arkansas  Post  National  Park  in  Arkansas  and  that  the  lands  and  improvements  within 
the  area  now  known  as  the  "Arkansas  Post  State  Park"  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  this  purpose. 

H.  R.  12449  (Boland)  and  H.  R.  12456  (O'Neill,  Jr.)  introduced  May  12.  Authorizes 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  in  Massachusetts  to  include  not  more 
than  30,000  acres  of  the  Great  Outer  Beach  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Provincetown, 
Truro,  Wellfleet,  Eastham,  Orleans  and  Chatham. 

Other  important  bills  which  failed  of  enactment: 

H.  R.  935-S.  2577  (Saylor-AIIott)  To  give  National  Park  status  to  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument.  Hearings  were  started  on  July  8,  but  no  further  action  was  taken. 

H.  R.  1145-S.  77  (Hyde  Beall).  To  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park.  Senate  bill  passed  on  Aug.  29,  1957  and  was  sent  to  the  House.  It 
was  not  until  July  1958,  late  in  the  Second  Session,  that  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  first  hearings  recessed  without  action.  Hearings  were  resumed  on  August 
13-15  and  on  August  18,  the  bill  was  voted  favorably  with  certain  reservations.  At  a 
special  call  of  the  full  committee,  on  August  20,  no  action  was  possible  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  quorum  present.  The  bill  therefore  died. 

Wilderness  Bill 

S.  4028  (Humphrey,  Minn.)  and  H.  R.  13013  (Saylor).  Introduced  June  18.  This 
is  a  revision  of  the  original  Wilderness  Bill,  S.  1176,  and  embodies  changes  designed  to 
meet  objections  and  criticisms  of  the  original  bill.  Hearings  were  held  July  23  and 
favorable  reports  were  made  by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  with 
recommendation  for  further  modification  of  the  revised  measure.  No  final  action  taken. 


Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 

S.  846.  A  Bill  to  establish  a  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, signed  by  the  President,  Public  Law  85-470.  This  bill  creates  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission to  be  composed  of  15  members.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  outdoor  recreational  resources  at  all  levels  of  government.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $2.5  million  to  carry  out  its  objectives.  Sept.  1961  is  the  date  for 
the  completion  of  the  final  report. 

Senate  appointees  are:  Senators  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Arthur 
V.  Watkins  and  Frank  A.  Barrett.  House  appointees  are:  Mrs.  Grade  Pfost,  AI  Ullman, 
John  P.  Saylor  and  John  J.  Rhodes.  Seven  citizen  appointees  will  be  named  by  the 
President  to  complete  the  Commission. 
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Klamath,  Oregon,  Indian  Lands 

S.  3051.  Amends  the  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  August  13,  1954  which  provides 
for  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  to  allow  pri- 
vate or  Federal  acquisition  of  the  part  of  the  tribal  forest  that  must  be  sold.  This  act 
contains  the  following  principal  features:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  jointly  define  the  boundaries  of  the  tribal  forest  which  should  be 
managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  The  23  percent  of  the  Indians  who  elect  to  stay  in 
the  tribe  will  have  their  portion  of  the  forest  allocated  to  them  and  that  part  will  be 
subject  to  management  in  accordance  with  a  plan  that  is  satisfactory  both  to  the  Indians 
and  to  the  Secretary.  The  portion  of  the  forest  that  must  be  sold  to  compensate  the 
77  percent  of  the  tribal  members  who  have  elected  to  withdraw  will  be  offered  in  appro- 
priate units  for  private  purchase. 

Passed  Senate  May  7.  Passed  House  July  29.  Signed  by  the  President. 


Alaska 

H.  R.  7999.  To  make  Alaska  the  49th  State  in  the  Union.  Passed  House  May  28; 
passed  Senate  June  30.  Signed  by  the  President.  Passage  of  the  amendment  to  retain 
control  of  Alaskan  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  was  heralded  as  an  important  conservation  achievement. 


Billboard  Control 

H.  R.  9821-S.  3414.  To  amend  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  approved  June  29, 
1956,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  continuing  the  construction  of  highways.  This 
bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  16  and  encourages  the  respective  States  to  con- 
trol billboards  along  a  large  part  of  the  41,000-mile  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System. 
During  the  Senate  debate  the  measure  was  seriously  weakened,  but  the  bill  remains 
the  first  expression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  that  billboards  are  un- 
desirable along  the  highways  and  that  they  ought  to  be  restricted  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy.  As  passed,  the  bill  offers  %  of  1  percent  as  a  financial  bonus  to  the  States  if  they 
control  billboards  along  those  portions  of  the  new  highway  system  not  built  on  existing 
rights-of-way.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  %  of  the  total  mileage  could  be  covered. 
The  next  move  is  up  to  the  States  themselves. 


Federal  City 

H.  R.  3778.  Amends  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930  with  respect  to  the  stream  valley  parks 
in  Maryland  in  order  to  permit  additional  use  of  Federal  appropriations  for  such  stream 
valley  parks  through  cooperative  agreements  with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  additional  financing  for  extension  of  the  national  capital  area  park 
system  into  suburban  Maryland.  Passed  House  June  16.  Passed  Senate  Aug.  11. 

H.  R.  13017-S.  3335,  introduced  by  Fulbright,  Wiley  and  Anderson.  To  provide  for 
a  National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  which  will  be  constructed  with  funds 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  on  a  site  made  available  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Amended  and  passed  Senate  June  20.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
passed  House  Aug.  22. 

H.  R.  12356.  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  over  the  Potomac  River."  This  legislation  authorizes  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge.  Passed  Senate  May  26.  Signed  by  the  President  June  4.  Public  Law 
85-446. 

S.  532.  Revises  and  modernizes  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Signed  August  23,  Public  Law  85-730. 

S.  4153.  Authorizes  treatment  of  sewage  from  Virginia  by  the  D.  C.  sewerage  system. 
Signed  by  the  President  August  21,  Public  Law  85-703. 
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Housing 

S.  4035.  To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communities.  Known  as  the  Sparkman  Omnibus 
Housing  bill,  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11  and  referred  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  bill  failed  of  final  passage  by  Congress. 

It  has  been  announced  that  due  to  the  failure  of  passage  of  this  bill,  that  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  would  not  have  any  money  available  for  its  projects,  and 
therefore  the  President  has  released  $100  million  in  frozen  housing  funds  to  prevent  the 
stalling  of  the  urban  renewal  program.  The  President  also  announced  that  he  intends  to 
ask  the  next  Congress  to  "remedy  the  act  of  legislation  in  the  housing  field"  of  the 
Session  just  ended.  The  President  said  in  his  statement  that  the  $100  million  would 
furnish  "substantial  aid  to  the  urban  renewal  program"  and  meet  its  needs  until  Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Commission  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  St.  Mary's,  Apalachi- 
colo  Chattahoochee  and  Alabama-Coosa  River  Basin 

S.  4021.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Study  Commission  to 
be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  integrated  and  cooperated  investigations  and 
surveys  of  land  and  water  resources  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  country.  Cleared 
for  the  President's  signature  on  August  19. 


Will  Michigan  Sacrifice  the 
Porcupine  Mountains? 


In  the  early  days  of  lumbering, 
before  forest  conservation  and  sus- 
tained-yield policies  were  current, 
Michigan  was  distinguished  by  vast 
areas  of  cut-over  lands  which  re- 
placed its  once  abundant  forests. 
But  in  1944  the  State  redeemed  its 
past  record  by  the  acquisition  by 
direct  purchase,  tax  reversion,  gift 
and  exchange  of  the  marvelous 
58,000  acre  Porcupine  Mountain 
State  Park,  the  largest  and  most 
scenic  state  park  in  the  Middle 
West.  Miraculously,  most  of  the 
area  was  virgin  timber.  The  de- 
scription of  the  park  in  the  folder 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, presents  a  picture  of  a 
great  asset. 

The  Porcupine  Mountains,  a  prominent 
landmark  of  rugged  and  rocky  terrain 
rising  from  Lake  Superior  about  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Ontonagon,  have  received 
wide  recognition  for  their  beauty  of  scen- 
ery and  virgin  forest.  Made  up  of  a  series 
of  broken  ranges,  roughly  parallel  to  the 


Lake  Superior  shore,  they  rise  to  an  ex- 
treme elevation  of  2,023  feet  above  sea 
level — one  of  the  highest  land  masses  be- 
tween the  Adirondacks  and  the  Black 
Hills. 

The  spirit  of  the  wilderness  pervades 
the  mountains.  Except  for  an  area  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Lake  Superior,  the 
slopes  are  covered  with  virgin  forest, 
mostly  of  the  hardwood-hemlock  type,  but 
interspersed  with  scattered  colonies  of 
magnificent  pines. 

Nestling  in  the  great  rolling  ridges  lie 
two  beautiful  lakes,  Lake  of  the  Clouds 
and  Mirror  Lake.  Lake  of  the  Clouds  is 
better  known,  because  it  is  reasonably 
accessible  from  an  excellent  highway  by 
means  of  a  trail  which  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  Escarpment,  a  sheer  cliff  along  the 
north  side  of  the  lake.  Along  the  Escarp- 
ment the  visitor  is  presented  with  broad 
panoramas  of  beauty  unmatched  in  the 
Middle  West. 

From  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  and  Mirror 
Lake  flow  respectively  the  Big  and  Little 
Carp  Rivers,  down  deep-cut  valleys 
through  untouched  wilderness,  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Not  within  the 
mountains  themselves,  but  along  the 
western  foothills,  flows  a  third  river,  the 
Presque  Isle,  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  streams  of  the  Porcupines.  In  a 
torrent  of  foaming,  swirling  water  the 
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Presque  Isle  rushes  from  the  upper  table- 
land through  narrow  precipitous  gorges, 
over  a  series  of  spectacular  waterfalls  and 
rapids,  to  blend  with  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Now  there  is  turmoil  in  Michigan. 
A  large  copper  mining  company  has 
petitioned  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tion Commission  to  grant  leases  of 
lands  in  the  park  on  which  the 
State  holds  both  surface  and  min- 
erals rights.  Another  company  has 
filed  a  petition  for  leases  on  lands  on 
which  the  State  owns  only  the  sur- 
face. The  situation  is  complicated. 
Part  of  the  park  was  established  by 
specific  Act  of  the  Legislature  "to 
preserve  this  virgin  territory  for  all 
eternity."  And  in  1954  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  defined  its  pol- 
icy "that  the  virgin  forest  within 
the  legislative  boundary  be  per- 
manently dedicated  and  maintained 
in  its  natural  condition."  Roads 
were  limited  to  those  already  exist- 
ing with  a  special  prohibition  for  all 
roads  in  virgin  timber. 

A  storm  of  protest  has  come  from 
the  press  throughout  Michigan. 
More  than  a  thousand  letters  of 
protest  have  been  received  by  the 
Conservation  Commission.  The  cit- 
izens organizations  concerned  with 
conservation  have  been  waging  a 
determined  fight  against  mining  in 
the  State  Park.  The  Conservation 
Department  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  mineral  resources  as  well  as 
for  state  parks  and  recreation;  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  State 
Parks,  once  created,  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Commission  from  all 
extraneous  uses. 

Some  of  the  Porcupine  Mountain 
area  has  suffered  from  fire  and 
tornado  and  some  of  it  was  logged 
before  it  was  acquired;  but  it  is 


now  essentially  a  wilderness  area, 
carefully  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

The  North  Woods  Call  declares: 
Mining  activities  with  work  crews  and 
equipment  are  not  going  to  enhance  the 
nearby  beauty  of  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds, 
Mirror  Lake,  or  the  Big  and  Little  Carp 
Rivers.  Nor  will  the  view  from  the  Por- 
cupines, having  the  highest  range  in  the 
Middle  West,  be  improved.  Increased 
truck  traffic  is  not  going  to  add  to  the 
wilderness  quiet,  already  unique  in  the 
State  .  .  . 

As  Michigan's  population  increases,  as 
modern  transportation  pushes  highways 
further  north,  the  wilderness  shrinks.  Por- 
cupine is  all  that  remains.  The  battle  to 
save  it  is  not  going  to  be  won  easily.  But 
winning  it  is  essential  if  future  generations 
are  to  enjoy  a  priceless  natural  resource 
unmarred  by  man's  scars. 

The  claims  for  the  mineral  ex- 
ploitation are  stated  to  be  for 
economic  gain  for  the  people  and 
for  the  companies.  But  the  initial 
exploration  which  might  conceivably 
take  five  years,  would  involve  ex- 
tensive expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Government. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
mining  would  be  profitable  for  the 
people  of  the  State  or  the  Nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  continued 
wise  administration  of  the  State 
Park  by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission (as  charged  by  law)  prom- 
ises economic  as  well  as  recreational 
returns  to  the  people. 

A  somewhat  analagous  case  oc- 
curred in  Kentucky  in  1955,  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on 
the  advice  of  a  three-man  group  of 
consultants  consisting  of  Charles 
P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  R.  L.  Wil- 
helm  of  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  and 
Samuel  T.  Dana,  former  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Conservation,  denied  the  applica- 
tion for  strip  mining  on  47,000  acres 
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under  the  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
on  the  ground  that  "strip  mining 
of  this  land,  with  the  resulting 
erosion,  sedimentation  and  possible 
polution  of  streams,  interference 
with  watershed  protection  and  tim- 
ber production  and  destruction  of 
natural  landscapes  and  recreational 
values  would  operate  to  defeat  the 
purposes  for  which  the  land  was 
acquired." 

At  the  same  time  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  had 
occasion  to  consider  whether  strip 
mining  for  coal  of  state-owned  lands 
and  lands  under  lease  to  the  State 


which  are  located  in  state  forests 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
These  States  decided  that  such 
action  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest,  declined  permission  to  strip 
mine,  and  these  administrative  de- 
terminations when  questioned  in 
local  court  actions  were  sustained 
by  the  courts. 

The  Conservation  Commission 
has  the  duty  of  protecting  The 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park 
from  unrelated  uses  and  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  lustre  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  its  own  citizens. 


Planning  and  Conservation  Education 


An  Institute  for  Community  De- 
velopment and  Services  has  been 
established  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity with  a  grant  of  $756,950  from 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  The 
Institute's  principal  activities  will 
be  in  cities  of  small  and  middle  size, 
dealing  mainly  with  fringe  problems 
and  planning.  Sixteen  staff  mem- 
bers will  be  drawn  from  fields  of 
urban  sociology,  economics,  poli- 
tical science  and  urban  planning. 
Charles  R.  Adrian,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  Michi- 
gan State  University  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director. 

A  research  unit  within  the  Insti- 
tute will  publish  reports  on  studies 
of  several  types,  some  largely  de- 
scriptive, others  of  a  how-to-do-it 
character  and  others  academic  and 
theoretical.  University  resources 
are  being  mobilized  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  rapidly  growing 
Michigan  communities. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  awarded  a  $36,000  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to 
continue  and  expand  a  study  of 
landscape  architecture  in  its  rela- 
tion to  urban  development.  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  extend  a  pro- 
ject examining  landscape  designs 
for  highways,  playgrounds,  parks, 
city  open  spaces,  commercial  de- 
velopments and  housing  develop- 
ments. The  new  project  follows  a 
previous  two-year  research  effort 
financed  by  a  $12,000  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant. 


The  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of 
Syracuse  University  held  a  summer 
session  on  "The  Region  and  the 
Small  Watershed,"  July  7  to  18. 
A  group  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
the  field  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment, river  basin  and  watershed 
planning  cooperated  with  the  faculty 
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from  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School 
and  the  State  University  College  of 
Forestry  to  present  the  issues  in- 
volved in  river  basin  and  com- 
munity watershed  planning. 


$6,000  for  seven  persons  during  the 
previous  year. 


The  Northern  California  Section 
of  the  California  Association  for 
Outdoor  Education  will  hold  a  two- 
day  conference  on  October  24  and 
25  at  Camp  Wish-I-Ah,  located 
near  Auberry,  35  miles  East  of 
Fresno,  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  school  personnel  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  resources 
valuable  to  schools  concerned  with 
programs  of  outdoor  education. 
Included  in  the  Conference  will  be 
two  sessions  titled,  "Resource  Agen- 
cies and  Organizations." 


A  special  eight-person  committee 
met  in  Chicago  July  12-13  to  assist 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
plan  its  future  efforts  in  conserva- 
tion education.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Herbert 
of  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  pre- 
sided and  served  as  moderator. 
The  consulting  committee  was  com- 
posed of  educators,  conservationists 
and  persons  familiar  with  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the 
public.  Consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  will  be 
given  by  the  Federation's  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Federation  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  continue  the 
awarding  of  its  conservation  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  program  next 
year.  For  the  1958-59  academic 
year,  thirty  individuals  received 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  a 
total  of  $21,500  as  compared  with 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference, 
held  August  18-21,  1958  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  of  the  Conser- 
vation Education  Association,  had 
as  its  theme:  "Conservation  Educa- 
tion at  the  Grass  Roots  .  .  .  How 
Can  We  Do  It  Better?"  In  the 
Newsletter  of  the  Association,  several 
new  books  were  listed  of  especial 
value  in  teaching  conservation: 
"Materials  for  Teaching  Conserva- 
tion and  Resource  Use,  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  free  and  inexpensive 
materials  from  state  and  national 
agencies,  selected  references,  films 
and  film  strips,"  produced  by 
National  Association  of  Biology 
teachers,  Interstate  Printers  and 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Danville,  Illinois; 
and  "Handbook  for  Teaching  Con- 
servation and  Resource  Use"  by 
Richard  L.  Weaver  for  the  National 
Association  of  Biology  Teachers,  a 
1958  revision. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of 
Wayne  State  University  in  co- 
operation with  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  now  offers  graduate 
training  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Urban  Planning.  The 
program  is  closely  coordinated  with 
the  current  projects  of  the  Detroit 
City  Planning  Commission. 


The  National  School  of  Forestry 
and  Conservation,  Wolf  Springs 
Forest,  Minong,  Wis.  has  been 
formed  to  provide  technical  training 
in  conservation  to  fill  the  need  for  a 
dependable,  reputable  extension 
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course  for  men  seeking  careers  in, 
or  a  better  practicing  knowledge  of 
forestry,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, or  wildlife  management  and 
park  administration.  Course  ma- 
terial has  been  based  on  the  best 
texts  available,  and  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  and  under 
the  supervision  of  professional  fac- 
ulty consultants.  Those  for  whom 
the  courses  are  primarily  developed 
include,  (1)  field  employees  of 
forestry  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  forest  industries  wishing  a 
broadened  knowledge  of  field  prac- 
tices for  advancement  on  the  job; 
(2)  young  men  seeking  to  train 
themselves  for  an  outdoor  career 


with  these  organizations;  and  (3) 
tree  farmers,  forest  land  owners, 
game  and  fur  farmers,  shooting 
preserve  owners  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  Supervisors  wishing  to 
develop  their  abilities  in  their  fields 
of  practice.  The  courses  will  also 
be  available  to  vocational  schools 
for  formal  supervised  student  train- 
ing and  for  use  by  public  agencies 
and  private  companies  for  "in- 
service"  and  short-course  training 
programs.  Completion  of  the 
courses  will  give  the  student  com- 
petent background  knowledge  for 
work  as  a  Forestry  or  Conservation 
Technician  for  practical  work  under 
professional  supervision. 


Tresidder  Peak  Named 


Superintendent  John  Preston  has 
announced  the  naming  of  a  peak 
in  Yosemite  National  Park  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Donald  B.  Tresidder, 
president  of  Yosemite  Park  and 
Curry  Co.  from  1925  to  1948. 

Mary  Curry,  daughter  of  the 
founders  of  the  Company,  and  Don 
Tresidder  were  married  in  1920. 
Dr.  Tresidder  received  his  medical 
degree  at  Stanford  University  in 
1927,  but  his  duties  with  the  Com- 
pany allowed  him  little  time  to 
practice  his  profession.  Many  of  the 
existing  facilities  of  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  were  developed  under 
Tresidder's  able  leadership,  in- 
cluding the  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  the 
cafeteria  and  dining  room  at  Camp 


Curry,  and  the  Big  Trees  Lodge  in 
Mariposa  Grove. 

Dr.  Tresidder  and  his  wife  shared 
their  love  of  Yosemite,  and  it  was 
through  their  efforts  that  the  skiing 
program  in  the  Park  was  in- 
augurated, and  the  High  Sierra 
Camps  constructed  far  from  the 
floor  of  the  busy  Yosemite  Valley. 
Mary  Curry  Tresidder  became  the 
head  of  the  Company  when  her 
husband,  then  also  president  of 
Stanford  University,  passed  away 
in  1948. 

Tresidder  Peak,  10,600  feet  tall, 
is  located  one-half  mile  east  of 
Tenaya  Lake  in  the  high  country 
northeast  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
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PERSONALS 

Former  Governor  Jim  N.  McCord 
resigned  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, a  position  he  has  held  since 
1953.  Assistant  Commissioner  E.  B. 
Noels  has  been  appointed  as  Acting 
Commissioner. 

C.  L.  Harrington,  Superintendent 
of  State  Forests  and  Parks  in  Wis- 
consin retired  on  June  30  after  45 
years  in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Roman  Koenigs,  from  the  Division 
of  Forests  and  Parks. 

Lynn  Burris,  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Kansas 
State  Park  and  Resources  Author- 
ity which  was  reactivated  July  1. 
He  will  initiate  a  pilot  project 
establishing  a  comprehensive  main- 
tenance program  in  central  Kansas. 

Evan  Haynes,  of  the  Branch  of 
State  Cooperation,  National  Park 
Service,  is  now  serving  as  Chief, 
Special  Studies  Section,  Missouri 
River  Recreational  Survey  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

MEETINGS 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Mid-West  State  Park  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Fort  Robinson, 
Nebraska  on  May  18-20  with  rep- 
resentation from  Iowa,  Michigan, 


Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Reports  from  the  States  reflect 
current  and  long-range  planning  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  a  continuing 
trend  toward  increased  park  use. 
Discussion  topics  included  "Park 
Sanitation,"  "State  Park  Fees,"  and 
"Historical  Buildings  and  Sites  in 
State  Parks."  One  of  the  highlights 
was  a  symposium  on  "The  State 
Park  Agency  and  the  Legislature" 
in  which  Nebraska  State  Senators 
Foote,  Bixler,  and  McGinley  gave 
suggestions  for  gaining  legislative 
support. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on 
Inter-State  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tees for  Recreation  was  held  at  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion Training  School,  Higgins  Lake, 
Roscommon,  Michigan,  July  6-9. 
Discussions  brought  out  the  many 
ways  that  the  interagency  com- 
mittees are  able  to  assist  in  recrea- 
tion programs  through  the  team 
approach.  Time  and  place  for  the 
next  conference  will  be  announced 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  meeting  of  the  Southeastern 
Parks  and  Recreation  Planning, 
Maintenance,  and  Operation  Work- 
shop, was  held  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  March  5-7  with  112 
persons  attending  from  14  States. 
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Included  in  the  Resolutions  passed 
by  the  Workshop  are  plans  to  make  a 
seven-state  study  of  vandalism,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  it 
exists,  what  facilities  and/or  equip- 
ment are  subject  to  vandalism, 
practices  effective  in  reducing  van- 
dalism, and  an  overall  analysis. 

PUBLICATIONS 

State  Park  Statistics— 1957,  pub- 
lished in  June,  contains  data  re- 
ported by  89  state  park  agencies  in 
48  States  on  expenditures,  sources 
of  funds,  revenue  from  operations, 
attendance,  land  acquisition,  and 
personnel.  The  tabulations  reveal 
2216  state  parks  and  related  recrea- 
tion areas  embracing  more  than  5 
million  acres,  attendance  exceeding 
200  million,  expenditures  of  $74 
million,  nearly  $16  million  derived 
from  operations,  and  a  total  of 
more  than  15,000  year-round  and 
seasonal  employees.  Copies  of  the 
publication  are  available  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Significant  progress  is  noted  in 
many  phases  of  park  operation. 
Attendance  increased  9  percent, 
continuing  an  equivalent  rate  for 
the  past  four  years.  Attendance  at 
organized  camps  increased  22  per- 
cent and  tent  and  trailer  camping 
went  up  16  percent. 

State  park  expenditures  continued 
upward  to  over  $74  million,  a  12 
percent  increase  over  1956.  Salaries 
and  wages  increased  13  percent 
while  expenditures  for  supplies  and 
equipment  remained  near  equal  to 
1956.  The  amount  spent  for  lands 
dropped  off  sharply  to  $4.8  million, 
the  lowest  point  in  five  years,  with 
half  this  figure  expended  by  one 


State  alone.  Revenue  from  operated 
facilities  increased  11  percent.  The 
average  total  cost  per  visitor  was 
34  cents,  one  cent  higher  than  last 
year.  Subtracting  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  operations  from  the 
19-cent  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, reduces  the  net  operating 
cost  per  visitor  to  12  cents.  These 
amounts  are  nearly  identical  to 
those  of  the  past  several  years. 

Statistics  on  Outdoor  Recreation, 
prepared  by  Marion  Clawson,  con- 
tains data  on  the  use  of  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  on  sales  of  out- 
board motors,  boats,  and  trailers, 
and  on  hunting  and  fishing.  Com- 
ments are  made  on  the  limitation 
of  these  data,  their  meaning  and 
use.  Copies  are  available  at  $2  from 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc., 
1145  -  19th  Street,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Appendix  A  entitled,  "Future 
Population,  Economic  and  Recrea- 
tion Development  of  California's 
Northeast  Counties"  of  Bulletin 
No.  58,  Northeast  Counties  Inves- 
tigation by  California  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  establishes 
an  intangible  value  of  recreation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  investiga- 
tion. An  amount  of  $2  per  visitor- 
day  is  given  as  representing  the 
direct  benefit  of  a  day  in  the  out- 
doors to  the  average  tourist,  va- 
cationer, sportsman,  or  other  rec- 
reationist.  The  visitor  also  spent 
$8  per  day  for  food,  shelter,  auto 
service  and  fuel,  sportswear  and 
equipment,  etc. 

The  recently  released  Report  of 
the  National  Small  Boat  Safety 
Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
December  11  and  12,  1957,  contains 
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19  recommendations  made  by  the 
Conference  panels.  Included  among 
these  are  recommendations  (1)  that 
a  committee  from  the  Camp  Con- 
ference be  appointed  to  make  fur- 
ther study  for  improving  the  Safety 
Boating  Program  and  to  report  at 
another  Safety  Conference  in  1959, 

(2)  that  the   U.   S.    Coast   Guard 
conduct    pleasure    boating    safety 
sessions    at    regional    meetings    of 
boating  dealers  and  manufacturers, 

(3)  that  Governors  and  other  state 
officials  be  encouraged  to  declare  a 
special    period    to    emphasize    safe 
boating  practices  and,   if  possible, 
to  have  such  periods   include  the 
Fourth  of  July,  (4)  that  state  and 
local  governments  be  urged  to  pro- 
vide effective  enforcement  of  their 
requirements  and   of  safe  boating 
practices,  (5)  that  a  single  federal 
agency  be  designated  to  compile  and 
disseminate  national  boating  acci- 
dent statistics  based  upon  official 
state   and/or  U.   S.   Coast    Guard 
records,  and  that  federal  legislation 
enable  the  States  to  cooperate  in 
the  compilation  of  statistics,  (6)  that 
sections  of  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of 
1940  concerning  equipment  be  re- 
pealed and  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted   to    give    the    Coast    Guard 
authority  to  promulgate  equipment 
regulations  after  a  public  hearing. 

ARTICLES 

The  June  issue  of  Park  Mainten- 
ance contains  an  excellent  article  on 
"Ways  and  Means  are  Available  to 
Stop  or  Prevent  Vandalism."  The 
success  and  failure  of  various  meth- 
ods of  combating  vandalism  are 
summarized.  It  is  mentioned  that 
prevention  may  be  cheaper  than 
the  cost  of  a  cure.  Deputized  re- 


sponsible men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  volunteer  as  a  park  pa- 
trol, should  be  armed  with  a  symbol 
of  authority  such  as  a  deputy 
policeman's  badge  and  have  limited 
authority  to  make  arrests.  Nearby 
neighbors  of  a  park  or  playground, 
community  associations,  and  other 
civic  groups  are  naturals  for  re- 
cruitment for  patrol  work.  "People 
are  so  lacking  in  civic  pride  and 
common  decency,  that  they  seldom 
hesitate  to  drive  over  lawns  .  .  . 
Maybe  if  these  people  received  bills 
for  the  damage  they  cause  they 
would  treat  our  parks  with  the 
respect  they  deserve." 

In  Richmond,  California  four 
teenagers  were  required  to  pay  for 
their  breakage  of  a  park  bulletin 
board  and  restroom  doors  from  their 
earnings  as  golf  caddies.  The  city 
probation  department  worked  out 
the  details  of  payment.  Park  van- 
dals in  Burlington,  Iowa  are  given 
a  choice — being  booked  at  the 
police  station  or  reporting  for  Satur- 
day work  to  the  superintendent  of 
parks  and  public  property.  "Like 
most  kids,  they  were  reasonable 
when  you  treated  them  right.  We 
have  almost  no  trouble  any  more." 

The  article  further  states  that 
dark  colored  picnic  and  play  equip- 
ment encourages  abuse.  The  in- 
stallation of  brighter  lights  and 
paint  in  park  toilets  has  decreased 
damage.  "In  order  to  facilitate 
collection  of  payments  on  damage 
committed  by  minors,  some  States 
and  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
passed  parental  liability  legislation." 
Park  authorities  should  publicize 
the  damaging  activities  of  teen- 
agers. Where  the  ostrich  attitude 
on  trouble  is  taken,  identification  of 
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the  trouble-makers  is  prolonged 
while  damage  mounts  in  geometric 
progression.  It  is  noted  that  con- 
struction under-way  always  draws 
children  by  the  score.  Even  a  tem- 
porary park  protection  patrol  is 
very  likely  to  pay  very  high  divi- 
dends. On  this  same  subject,  W.  G. 
Sheat,  Director  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  stated  that  "In 
park  buildings  he  found  the  extent 
of  vandalism  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  architectural  attributes  of 
the  building,  the  amount  of  color 
used  in  its  decoration,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  color  is  main- 
tained." 

"Common  Building  Errors"  by 
Gordon  J.  GuetzlafF,  in  the  June 
issue  of  Recreation  explains  how  to 
avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  in  building 
and  in  planning  multiple-use  rec- 
reation buildings. 

LEGISLATION 

The  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tionist, June-July  1958,  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Motorboat  Legis- 
lation, a  Progress  Report,"  by 
Assemblyman  Charles  A.  Cusick, 
Chairman,  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Motorboats.  It  points 
out  that  in  the  1958  session  of  the 
Legislature,  13  bills  were  intro- 
duced under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Committee.  One  important  bill 
enacted  requires  that  all  motorboats 
operated  on  all  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  be  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  This  law  will  take  effect 
January  1,  1959,  giving  the  De- 
partment a  more  complete  roster  of 
motorboats  operating  within  the 
State  and  a  more  comprehensive 


system  of  identification  for  pur- 
poses of  law  enforcement. 

An  amendment  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Law  provides  concurrent  juris- 
diction of  violations  to  any  court 
in  any  municipality  in  the  county 
(outside  the  city  of  New  York) 
where  a  violation  occurs.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  thus  assisted 
in  disposing  of  alleged  violations. 

The  Kentucky  General  Assembly 
created  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation a  Division  of  Recreation 
consisting  of  a  State  Recreation 
Board,  a  director,  and  other  officers 
and  employees.  The  director,  who  is 
selected  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  must  have  "a  back- 
ground of  experience  in  the  field  of 
recreation,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  problems  confronted  in  the 
establishing  of  parks,  playgrounds, 
or  recreation  centers." 

NEWS    FROM   THE    STATES 

Alabama.  The  June-July  issue  of 
Alabama  Conservation  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  Alabama's  state 
parks.  It  contains  a  description  of 
each  park  with  photographs  por- 
traying visitor  use.  The  importance 
of  a  park  system  and  its  future 
needs  for  visitor  enjoyment  were 
stressed  in  short  articles. 

Alaska.  Goose  Lake  Recreation 
Area  in  Anchorage  has  a  new 
$55,000  bathhouse.  The  city's  cur- 
rent austerity  program  will  defer 
several  other  planned  recreation- 
area  improvements. 

Arizona.  The  Arizona  State  Parks 
Board  met  on  March  31  and  ap- 
proved plans  to  establish  Tubac 
Presidio  Historical  Monument  as  its 
first  state  park.  The  University  of 
Arizona,  under  contract,  will  study 
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this  area  to  determine  the  land 
status  and  its  logical  development. 

California.  The  Hearst  San  Sim- 
eon State  Historical  Monument  was 
dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public 
on  June  2.  The  Hearst  Corporation 
gave  this  property  to  the  State 
exclusively  for  public  purposes,  as  a 
memorial  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  castle  known  as  "La 
Cuesta  Encantada,"  with  its  fabu- 
lous furnishings,  works  of  art,  and 
gardens,  is  located  on  120  acres  of 
land  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
53/2  miles  from  the  main  highway  on 
a  high  mountain  top. 

Fort  Ross,  headquarters  of  an 
early  19th-century  Russian  com- 
munity, has  been  restored.  The 
settlement  was  sponsored  by  the 
Russian-American  Company,  head- 
quarters at  Sitka,  Alaska,  as  a  base 
for  sea  otter  hunting  and  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  sup- 
plies for  Alaska.  About  50  thousand 
visitors  a  year  are  attracted  to  the 
Fort  Ross  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment, with  its  stockade,  1828  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Chapel,  1812  Com- 
mander's House,  and  two  block 
houses. 

Florida.  Florida's  Ninth  Annual 
Park  Short  Course  was  held  at 
O'Leno  State  Park,  March  31  to 
April  3  with  75  registrants,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  This  Short 
Course  is  a  state-wide  in-service- 
training  program  for  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  development,  main- 
tenance, and  use  of  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas.  The  theme  this  year 
was  "Maintenance." 

Through  the  financial  assistance 
of  Volusia  County,  the  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Historic  Mem- 
orials recently  acquired  a  73-acre 


state  park  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  formerly  used  as  a  federal 
refuge  for  shipwrecked  people.  This 
outstanding  beach  area  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  a  portion  of  the 
Mosquito  Lagoon  area  which  was 
highlighted  in  the  1955  report  of  the 
seashore  survey  undertaken  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Idaho.  Governor  Robert  E. 
Smylie  of  Idaho  has  named  John 
Emmert,  recently  retired  as  Super- 
intendent of  Glacier  National  Park, 
to  head  the  newly  formed  State 
Park  Department  of  Idaho.  Al- 
though much  of  that  State's  land 
is  in  National  Forest  or  public  do- 
main, it  has  no  parks  other  than  a 
tiny  portion  of  Yellowstone.  There 
are,  however,  many  wonderful 
recreational  areas  that  should  be 
preserved  and  are  suited  for  State 
Park  status.  Idaho  owns  a  mile 
and  one-half  of  fine  public  beach 
on  Lake  Coeur  d'AIene,  in  a  forest 
setting,  and  Mr.  Emmert's  first 
assignment  will  be  to  develop  this 
as  the  first  unit  in  what,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  a  varied  and  integrated 
system. 

Iowa.  Work  is  now  underway  to 
partially  reconstruct  Fort  Atkinson 
in  Winneshiek  County,  built  in 
1840  to  protect  the  Winnebagos 
Indian  Tribe  from  the  warring 
Sioux,  Fox,  and  Sac  Tribes.  The 
sum  of  $45,000  has  been  appro- 
priated to  regain  the  original  at- 
mosphere of  the  fort  and  the  area 
it  served.  This  work  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  except  for  a  museum  which 
will  display  artifacts  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  fort  or  to  the 
military  personnel  who  served  there. 
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Kentucky.  Under  provision  of 
an  agreement  between  the  State 
and  the  city  of  Harrodsburg,  fa- 
cilities for  additional  picnickers 
will  be  provided  at  Pioneer  Memor- 
ial State  Park.  After  city  workers 
clear  the  area,  the  Division  of  State 
Parks  will  put  in  picnic  tables  and 
ovens,  and  the  city  will  provide 
police  protection  and  garbage  col- 
lection. 

Louisiana.  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  constructing  a 
15,000-acre  lake  in  the  north  central 
part  of  the  State  for  recreation  and 
industrial  purposes. 

Maryland.  A  study  was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks  during  the  1957  season  to 
learn  more  about  the  4  million 
visitors  to  the  state  parks  and 
state  forest  recreation  areas.  In- 
formation obtained  from  question- 
naires indicates :  Continued  increase 
in  use  of  the  parks;  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  $1.65  per  person  per 
visit;  predominance  of  family  use 
with  a  large  proportion  under  age 
12  and  between  ages  20  and  40; 
preference  by  park  users  for  a  daily 
fee  per  car  rather  than  a  per  person 
fee;  35  percent  traveled  over  25 
miles  to  visit  the  park;  13  percent 
of  the  visitors  were  out-of-State; 
picnicking  and  relaxation  were  the 
preferred  types  of  use;  26  percent 
of  the  park  users  were  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  occupations; 
78  percent  of  the  visitors  were  in 
the  $2500  to  $7500  income  group; 
and  developments  most  needed  in- 
clude water,  playground  equipment, 
swimming,  picnicking,  and  sanitary 
facilities. 

Minnesota.  With  Minnesota's 
100th  birthday  in  May,  its  State- 


hood Centennial  Commission  auth- 
orized reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion of  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
Fort  Snelling,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Minneapolis.  The  1820  fort  was  a 
symbol  of  federal  power  in  the 
pioneer  wilderness  and,  until  the 
Civil  War,  was  the  most  north- 
western outpost  in  the  young  Na- 
tion. It  was  discontinued  as  an 
active  post  in  1947. 

Missouri.  Culminating  33  years 
of  continued  effort,  Governor  Blair 
signed  appropriation  bills  author- 
izing expenditure  of  $150,000  for 
construction  of  a  shrine,  library, 
and  museum  building  in  the  Mark 
Twain  State  Park.  The  shrine 
building  will  contain  the  two-room 
cottage  in  which  Mark  Twain  was 
born,  as  well  as  other  articles  be- 
longing to  his  family. 

New  Jersey.  The  Union  County 
Park  Commission  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  April  15  stating  its  position 
regarding  the  use  of  its  park  lands 
for  state  freeways  or  highways. 
The  resolution  stated  that  while 
"it  was  premature  for  the  Com- 
mission to  take  an  irrevocable  stand 
on  discussed  alignments  since  no 
official  announcement  of  the  final 
routes  have  been  made,  the  Com- 
mission again  felt  compelled  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Union  County  Park  Commis- 
sion is  strongly  opposed  to  sacrific- 
ing any  more  park  lands  for  high- 
ways or  other  purposes." 

New  York.  John  Jay's  residence, 
Bedford  House,  built  in  1800  upon 
his  retirement  from  public  life,  has 
been  acquired  by  Westchester 
County  for  $136,000.  It  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  for  ad- 
ministration and  may  be  open  later 
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this  year.  The  State  plans  to  spend 
about  $20,000  for  a  year  for  a  staff 
to  administer  the  property  and 
$70,000  over  three  years  to  repair 
it  and  construct  parking  areas. 

Ohio.  The  Annual  Report,  State 
of  Ohio  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  contains  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  Division  of  Parks 
activities  for  the  period  July  1, 1956- 
June  30,  1957.  V.  W.  Flickinger 
points  out  that,  despite  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  and  continued 
development,  public-use  still  over- 
taxes available  facilities  and  services. 
Accomplishments  included  pur- 
chase of  235  acres  of  land,  con- 
struction of  156  boat  docks,  4 
beaches,  2  dams  impounding  771 
acres  of  water,  and  a  9-room  inn. 
The  Department  was  authorized  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  various  park  facilities 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  resulting  in- 
come. A  comprehensive  long-range 
plan  was  prepared  to  be  used  in 
programming  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  park  system. 

Honor  camps  were  established 
for  honor  prisoners  from  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  to  work  in  state  forests 
and  parks,  with  a  dual  objective  to 
assist  in  work  programs  that  could 
not  be  otherwise  financed  and  to 
prepare  the  prisoners  for  return  to 
society  before  they  are  released  on 
parole.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
89,616  man  hours  of  park  work 
were  performed. 

Oregon.  The  1957  Annual  Report 
of  Oregon  State  Parks  contains  54 
pages  of  illustrations,  easy-to-read 
graphs  and  tabulations  covering 
the  activities  of  the  State  Parks 
Division  during  the  year.  An  Ad- 
visory Committee  consisting  of  6 


members  was  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  parks  program.  Acquisition  of 
3  new  areas  and  enlargement  of  9 
existing  parks  involved  addition  of 
367  acres. 

In  order  to  help  meet  the  40 
percent  increase  in  camper-use,  600 
more  overnight  camping  sites  were 
constructed.  Facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  small  organized  group 
camping  use — capacity  of  430  per- 
sons. Day  camping  for  children 
took  a  big  jump  with  a  total  of 
7,250  camper-days  as  compared 
with  3,981  in  the  preceding  year. 

Pennsylvania.  In  view  of  the 
current  economic  situation,  the  in- 
creased fees  in  state  parks  estab- 
lished last  fall  have  been  reduced  to 
the  old  rates  because  it  would  be 
"unfair  to  further  penalize  our 
people  who  are  already  hard-pressed 
to  balance  reduced  income  against 
the  rising  costs  of  living." 

South  Dakota.  The  cabin  home  of 
the  late  Badger  Clark,  Poet  Laur- 
eate of  South  Dakota,  in  Custer 
State  Park,  was  dedicated  as  a 
public  memorial  on  June  15. 

Tennessee.  The  State  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Division  -  of 
State  Parks  recently  undertook  a 
study  of  recreation  needs  of  Lewis 
County.  The  resulting  publication, 
A  Recreation  Plan  for  Lewis  County, 
Tennessee,  underscores  a  need  for 
full-time  leadership  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  facilities  in  starting 
a  county-wide  recreation  program 
in  the  low-density-populated  county. 
The  study  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  indicates  possibilities  of 
how  a  small  county  can  provide 
year-round  recreation  services. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  has 
obtained  a  lease  from  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  Authority  to  operate  an 
18th-century  grist  mill  near  Norris 
Dam  State  Park.  The  mill  was 
built  in  1799  and  is  one  of  few  re- 
maining which  use  wooden  gears  in 
producing  water-ground  corn  meal. 

Thirty  more  rooms  are  being 
added  to  the  inn  at  Paris  Landing 
State  Park  at  a  cost  of  $178,000. 
A  $40,000  museum  will  be  con- 
structed at  Real  Foot  Lake  State 
Park  to  house  artifacts  and  relics 
relating  to  the  northwestern  area  of 
Tennessee. 

Texas.  Eisenhower  State  Park 
on  Lake  Texoma  was  dedicated 
May  18,  marking  the  opening  of  a 
416-acre  park  that  was  authorized 
by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1947. 

Washington.  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler 
calls  attention  to  a  gift  of  valuable 
park  land  added  to  the  Lake 
Sammamish  State  Park  through 
gift  by  Hans  Jensen,  who  bequeathed 
his  65-acre  dairy  farm,  worth  $90,000, 
for  addition  to  the  park.  The  gift 
extends  the  park's  4,200  feet  of 
waterfront  by  1,200  feet.  Mr. 


Jensen  was  a  Danish  immigrant, 
who  pointed  out  in  his  will  that  his 
gesture  was  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  repay  the  adopted  country  in 
which  he  had  prospered. 

West  Virginia.  A  new  state 
parks  and  state  forests  brochure 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission.  The  full 
color  publication  lists  each  of  the 
20  parks  and  9  state  forests  and 
gives  a  description  of  the  facilities 
provided  at  each.  Completely  new 
color  photos  of  park  and  forest 
activities  have  been  used. 

Wisconsin.  The  report  of  a  study 
of  small-boat  facilities,  prepared  by 
Ralph  H.  Burke,  Inc.,  for  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Park  Commission 
recommends  that  use  rates  or  ad- 
mission charges  be  made  to  defray 
the  annual  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  these  facilities.  The 
report  suggests  means  whereby  the 
largest  number  of  people  would  be 
served  at  the  smallest  cost  in  the 
shortest  time. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARDS 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


parks  and  monuments,  including 
Kings  Canyon  and  Olympic  Na- 
tional Parks.  A  survey  of  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts,  made  under  his 
direction,  has  aroused  nationwide 
interest  in  seashore  preservation. 
As  Chairman  of  a  special  committee 
to  study  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  he  performed  outstandingly 
in  presenting  recommendations  for 
its  development  as  a  national  his- 


torical park.  In  1957  he  received 
the  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  Gold 
Medal  Award  for  outstanding,  im- 
aginative, dedicated  and  enthusi- 
astic leadership  in  the  field  of  park 
conservation.  He  has  served  28 
years  in  recreation  resource  plan- 
ning and  park  conservation,  and  in 
recognition,  the  Department  pre- 
sented him  its  highest  honor,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 
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Freeman  Tilden,  author  of  widely 
read  books  about  the  National  Park 
System,  has  been  retained  to  make  a 
two-year  study  of  the  Nation's 
State  park  systems  and  report  his 
findings  in  book  form,  National 
Park  Service  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth  announced  on  August  23. 

Funds  to  finance  the  study  were 
donated  to  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice by  Jackson  Hole  Preserve, 
Inc.,  the  conservation  philanthropic 
agency  of  the  Rockefeller  family, 
Mr.  Wirth  said. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Tilden's 
State  park  book  will  be  to  make 
available  to  the  public  an  authorita- 
tive account  of  State  park  programs 
and  increase  public  understanding 
of  their  objectives.  The  book  will 


trace  the  history  of  the  State  park 
movement,  analyze  State  park  ob- 
jectives, discuss  policies  and  prac- 
tices, and  list  and  describe  numer- 
ous State  parks  to  illustrate  the 
scope  of  the  program. 

Throughout  the  country  there 
are  more  than  2,200  State  parks 
embracing  more  than  five  million 
acres.  They  are  used  by  more  than 
200  million  visitors  annually. 

Mr.  Tilden  is  author  of  "The 
National  Parks — What  They  Mean 
to  You  and  Me,"  published  in  1952, 
and  "Interpreting  Our  Heritage," 
a  study  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice interpretation  programs,  which 
was  published  last  year  with  a  do- 
nation from  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation. 


Indiana  Dedicates  Its  Newest  Park — The 
Richard  Lieber  State  Park 


Governor  Harold  W.  Handley  of 
Indiana  dedicated  on  July  12, 
Indiana's  newest  state  park  in 
memory  of  Col.  Richard  Lieber  as 
"one  of  the  most  priceless  pos- 
sessions of  a  grateful  people." 

The  Governor  said  that  more 
than  8,000  acres  of  park  in  Owen 
and  Putnan  counties  was  named 
"Richard  Lieber  State  Park"  be- 
cause Col.  Lieber's  vision  "made  it 
possible  for  Indiana  to  have  one  of 
the  greatest  state  park  systems  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  the  parks  were 
born  of  the  unselfish  vision  and  dedi- 
cation of  a  man  who  loved  his 
adopted  Indiana  with  a  fervor  equal 
to  that  of  any  native  of  our  State." 

Col.  Lieber,  President  and  later 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Na- 


tional Conference  on  State  Parks, 
was  founder  of  the  Indiana  State 
Park  System  and  served  as  Director 
for  many  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  the  founder  also  of  the  In- 
diana Department  of  Conservation. 
His  death  occurred  in  1944  at  the 
age  of  73. 

The  Governor  said  it  was  appro- 
priate that  the  park  was  named  for 
Col.  Lieber  because  it  constitutes 
"the  ultimate  in  state  park  com- 
pleteness— vast  acreages  of  natural 
woods,  spacious  retreats  for  camp- 
ing and  picnicking,  ample  parking 
space,  a  great  lake  with  facilities 
for  boating  and  swimming,  all  of  it 
within  easy  reach  of  our  large  metro- 
politan centers." 
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Following  the  address  by  the 
Governor,  a  marker  designating  the 
area  was  unveiled  by  two  children 
of  Col.  Lieber,  Dr.  Jeannette  Lieber 
Baker  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn,  and 
Ralph  W.  Lieber,  Indianapolis, 


assisted  by  Richard  and  William 
Lieber,  sons  of  the  late  Walter 
Lieber,  who  was  a  son  of  Col.  Lieber. 
The  new  park  will  be  the  44th 
addition  to  the  system  of  parks, 
forests  and  preserves  in  Indiana. 


Louisville's  "Save  Our  Parks"  Movement 

By  RICHARD  M.  KAIN,  Acting  Chairman,  Save  Our  Parks  Committee 


The  Save  Our  Parks  Committee, 
opposing  the  use  of  parks  for  inter- 
state expressways,  is  sponsored  by 
several  conservationists  well  known 
to  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association.  Mr.  Tom  Wallace, 
honorary  chairman,  campaigns  in 
his  columns  with  his  usual  spirit; 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Speed  is 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Grady  Clay  has 
served  in  numerous  capacities. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any 
highway  could  cause  more  damage. 
The  controversial  link,  in  large  part 
duplicating  other  facilities,  would 
cut  three  major  parks,  touch  the 
finest  residential  districts,  bring 
heavy  traffic  to  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  South  Baptist  Seminary 
campuses,  and  pierce  the  only  two 
municipal  eighteen-hoie  golf  courses 
as  well  as  areas  for  other  forms  of 
recreation. 

All  this  damage  is  regrettable, 
especially  as  it  is  avoidable,  but  it 
is  the  parks  that  Louisvillians  love 
most.  Cherokee  Park,  with  its 
wooded  glens  and  rolling  slopes,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted,  Senior,  who  placed  bridle  paths 
and  parkways  to  enhance  the  finest 
features  of  the  terrain.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
the  giant  beeches  and  sycamores, 


"In  Boston  every  one  of  these  trees 
would  be  famous!" 

Louisville  uses  its  parks.  Mild 
winters  permit  year-round  enjoy- 
ment. The  parks  are  our  one  bit  of 
good  planning.  Of  the  two  scenic 
resources — river  front  and  wooded 
hills — the  river  has  been  largely 
ruined  by  industry,  though  it  was 
early  viewed  as  an  ideal  park  area. 
Soon  after  George  Rogers  Clark  ar- 
rived with  the  first  settlers,  he  drew 
a  map  of  the  new  town,  with  the 
entire  river  front  a  park,  and  nu- 
merous open  spaces  inland.  Today 
there  remains  of  his  dream  only  a 
small  courthouse  lawn.  The  dream 
was  still  alive  in  1819  when  a  Dr. 
M'Murtrie  lamented  Louisville's 
"flagrant  want  of  taste"  in  not  ex- 
ploiting an  outlook  "surpassed,  in 
point  of  beauty,  by  few  in  the 
world."  Finally,  about  1890,  the 
major  parks  came  into  being. 

Basic  traffic  needs  can  be  satis- 
fied by  a  circumferential  expressway 
and  a  north-south  route  through  the 
business  district.  The  park  express- 
way would  cut  a  couple  of  miles  for 
interstate  traffic  that  would  other- 
wise circle  the  city.  It  might  also 
save  commuters  a  few  minutes  of 
driving — at  a  cost  of  cutting  into 
parks,  blighting  fine  residential 
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areas,  and  reducing  tax  revenues. 
Both  the  recent  DeLeuw-Cather 
and  Bartholomew  reports  advocated 
an  even  shorter  route  through  a 
commercial  area,  a  proposal  which 
would  rehabilitate  a  deteriorating 
neighborhood. 

The  public  was  alerted  to  the 
present  danger  when  the  newspaper 
announced  that  a  "united  front" 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  park  land 
(March  25).  This  front  consisted  of 
city  officials  and  assorted  commit- 
tees and  organizations,  many  un- 
named, and  one,  the  Automobile 
Club,  which  has  since  denied  any 
endorsement. 

Since  the  newly  formed  Citizens 
Metropolitan  Planning  Council  was 
not  ready  to  lead  the  opposition, 
Save-Our- Parks  was  organized.  The 
committee's  formation  was  pub- 
licized by  a  short  note  on  the 
obituary  page!  The  local  news- 
paper publisher,  Mark  Etheridge, 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  ad- 
vocating park  condemnation,  and 
his  newspapers  supported  the  plan 
even  before  engineering  studies  were 
completed.  Louisville  having  a 
monopoly  press,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
a  hearing,  apart  from  Mr.  Wallace's 
column,  and  publication  of  one 
article  requested  by  the  committee. 

Yet  much  has  been  accomplished. 
The  first  break-through  occurred  at 
a  Washington  meeting,  arranged  for 
and  attended  by  Congressman  John 
M.  Robison.  The  Federal  highway 
officials  Francis  C.  Turner  and 
Joseph  Barnett  not  only  showed  an 
amazing  knowledge  of  the  Louis- 
ville problem  but  disclosed  that  an 
engineering  report  backed  by  local 
promoters  was  by  no  means  final, 
and  that  additional  studies  had  al- 


ready been  started.  State  author- 
ities were  equally  sympathetic, 
particularly  the  new  highway  com- 
missioner, Ward  Gates,  who  shortly 
thereafter  also  initiated  further 
studies.  Satisfactory  meetings  have 
been  held  with  the  Kentucky  Sena- 
tors, John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
Thurston  Morton,  and  with  the 
Federal  division  engineer  in  Frank- 
fort, J.  C.  Cobb. 

Civic,  religious,  and  recreational 
groups  have  supported  the  move- 
ment. At  the  Mayor's  May  "Beef 
Session,"  a  crowd  from  many 
neighborhoods  thronged  the  alder- 
manic  chambers.  More  than  a 
hundred  friends  of  the  parks  hiked 
through  the  threatened  areas.  De- 
bates have  been  held,  though  of- 
ficials refuse  to  defend  their  position 
publicly,  leaving  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce employee  the  only  spokesman 
for  park  seizure. 

Proponents  argue  that  there  are 
no  alternatives,  and  threaten  that 
Louisville  may  lose  the  entire  sys- 
tem, which  is  absurd  in  view  of  past 
and  continuing  construction.  Other 
misstatements  include  the  confusion 
between  a  passenger  parkwray  and  a 
truck  highway.  Mr.  Wallace 
scotched  the  assumption  that  Bar- 
tholomew had  recommended  the 
latter  by  publishing  a  letter  from 
Harland  Bartholomew  himself.  He 
has  also  introduced  opinions  from 
Lewis  Mumford,  and  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  3rd,  and  has 
drawn  upon  his  own  long  ex- 
perience. 

A  most  important  weapon  has 
been  a  petition  of  protest.  Signa- 
tures have  accumulated  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  per  week.  The 
August  15  total  was  20,650.  AI- 
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most  every  newspaper  contains 
letters  urging  park  conservation. 
Only  four  writers,  including  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  representa- 
tive, have  advocated  park  con- 
demnation. 

Time  is  needed,  and  education. 
Few  realize  what  damage  will  be 
caused  by  funnelling  heavy  truck- 
trailers  through  the  finest  parts  of 
the  city.  Local  officials  understand 
planning  so  little  that  they  think  the 
loss  of  thirty-five  acres  of  large  parks 
can  be  compensated  for  by  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds.  But  the 
greatest  handicap  is  the  reluctance 
of  community  leaders  to  affiliate 


openly  with  the  movement.  In  this 
day  of  the  organization  man,  few 
seem  willing  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe. 

With  this  lack  of  prominent  local 
leadership,  the  fate  of  Louisville's 
parks  depend  upon  the  effect  of 
public  opinion  and  the  wisdom  of 
state  and  Federal  officials  with 
broad  vision  about  community 
needs.  Committee  members  who 
have  met  state  and  Federal  repre- 
sentatives feel  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  such  men  to  guard  Louis- 
ville against  the  damage  advocated 
by  its  own  officials. 


The  New  Commonwealth  of  the  Intellect 


Before  the  English-Speaking 
Union  of  the  Commonwealth,  speak- 
ing in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution  at  London,  founded  in 
1799,  Dr.  Kenneth  Chorley,  Presi- 
dent of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  gave 
a  notable  address  on  February  27, 
1958,  describing  the  authentic  Wil- 
liamsburg restoration,  made  possible 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 
faithful  restoration  of  the  18th 
Century  Capital  of  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia recalls  its  past. 

It  was  here  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son studied  law.  It  was  here  that 
George  Mason  introduced  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights,  the 
model  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
American  Constitution.  It  was  here 
that  a  proud,  vigorous,  brilliant, 
courageous  and  public-spirited  so- 
ciety proclaimed  the  rights  of  man 
in  words  and  deeds  no  American  can 
ever  forget.  It  was  here  that  Wash- 


ington made  his  headquarters  for 
the  last  great  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Visitors  are  impressed  with  the 
Christopher  Wren  Building  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
oldest  academic  building  in  America, 
by  the  restored  Capitol  where  the 
Colonial  legislature,  first  law-mak- 
ing body  in  America,  met  during  a 
period  of  almost  100  years,  and  the 
restored  Governor's  Palace  and 
gardens.  But  they  also  are  in- 
terested in  all  the  lesser  buildings, 
the  street  scenes,  even  to  the  trees 
which  once  grew  there.  Visitors  see 
here  and  feel  the  Past. 

Dr.  Chorley  suggests  that  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  speaks  to  him, 
as  to  many  Americans  who  visit  it, 
conveying  a  message  that  our  Re- 
public for  all  the  great  gifts  made  to 
its  culture  by  many  Nations,  rests 
upon  a  foundation  of  British  thought. 
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He  points  out  that  "The  men  of 
18th  Century  Williamsburg  were 
not  intellectually  ordinary;  they 
were  far-ranging  philosophers  whose 
basic  practicality  was  informed  by 
education,  wide  reading  and  debate, 
and  whose  minds  had  rich  native 
gifts  of  insight."  And  so  these  un- 


common men  ushered  in  the  great 
Nation  devoted  to  the  Common 
Man. 

The  40-page  pamphlet  may  be 
secured  from  The  English-Speaking 
Union  of  the  Commonwealth,  Lon- 
don. 


Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  on  the 
Capital  City 


On  July  21,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  made  a  significant 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  our  National  Capital. 
She  opened  with  the  query:  "Is 
Washington  to  be  the  spacious, 
beautiful  Capital  of  our  Nation, 
or  a  commercial  city?"  Her  indict- 
ment of  present  trends  as  compared 
to  the  days  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  L' Enfant  includes  un- 
planned commercial  areas  and  park- 
ing lots,  crowded  land,  and  spot 
zoning.  She  declares: 

To  replace  the  tempos,  Government 
office  buildings  are  now  being  planned 
for  Government-owned  land  on  the 
Mall,  whereas  the  development  of  such 
areas  as  East  Capitol  Street  would  re- 
lieve the  additional  traffic  concentra- 
tion, separate  the  workers  from  the 
tourists,  prevent  the  overweighing  of 
the  Mall,  and  save  the  space  necessary 
for  future  monumental  institutional 
and  cultural  structures.  .  .  .  Against 
the  force  of  the  unstemmed  tide  of 
progress,  piecemeal  measures  are  no 
substitute  for  settling  the  basic  issues 
of  transit,  parking,  and  traffic,  zoning 
and  land  acquisition.  We  must  have  the 
will  to  get  down  to  earth  and  settle 
these  problems  .  .  .  but  it  must  be  done 


before  the  beauty  of  our  Capital  lies  in 
ruins. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  an 
advisory  body  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  Washington's  beauty  in  the 
course  of  its  expansion,  as  well  as  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
has  to  resort  to  persuasive  methods  to 
prevent  many  aesthetic  disasters,  such 
as  the  so-called  Constitution  Avenue 
Bridge,  so  long  impending,  and  re- 
cently averted  by  the  intercession  of 
the  President.  For  adherence  to  its 
responsibilities,  the  Commission  has 
been  labeled  obstructionist,  but  its 
advice  might  well  be  heeded,  since  it  is 
disinterested,  with  nothing  to  gain  for 
itself;  a  free  and  voluntary  service,  de- 
siring only  to  bring  the  intricate  and 
complicated  problems  of  the  city's 
growth  into  a  harmonious  whole.  ... 
There  must  be  an  awakened  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  various 
Government  departments  towards  these 
matters.  Progress  and  preservation, 
functionalism  and  beauty  are  not  in- 
compatible .  .  .  Traffic  and  the  beauty 
of  the  Nation's  memorials  are  each  a 
part  of  our  present-day  civilization, 
and  they  can  coexist  if  the  traffic  com- 
missioners, engineers,  and  planners  are 
all  determined  to  find  the  right  solution. 
And  if  Washington  is  to  remain  the 
splendid  Capital  of  a  great  Nation, 
funds  for  this  purpose  must  be  appro- 
priated as  recommended  by  its  agencies. 
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A  Victory  for  Parks 

By  S.  R.  DeBOER,  Denver,  Colo. 


The  eleventh  of  August,  1958 
may  well  become  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  history  of  Denver  or  perhaps 
in  the  nation.  On  that  day  the 
people  of  Denver  rose  "en  masse" 
and  through  their  city  council  re- 
fused to  allow  the  super  highway 
builders  to  despoil  two  of  its  largest 
parks  by  construction  of  a  6-Iane 
speedway  which  will  be  the  freeway 
cut  through  the  heart  of  Berkeley 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Parks.  The 
W.  52nd  route  is  preferred  over 
the  W.  48th  St.  because  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  not  go  through  any 
city  park  property. 

The  council's  decision  climaxed  a 
nearly  ten  year  battle  over  a  right- 
of-way  for  what  will  be  one  of  the 
Nations  "superest"  interstate  lines 
with  tunnels  through  the  Rockies 
and  what  not.  A  former  administra- 
tion had  tacitly  approved  the  park 
location.  At  that  time  the  city  had 
to  buy  the  right-of-way,  and  what 
was  cheaper  than  to  go  through 
the  parks.  A  petition  of  some 
40,000  names  was  ignored.  Again 
and  again  the  matter  came  up. 
Finally  the  governor  appointed  a 
group  of  engineers  for  an  unbiased 
report. 

This  report  found  that  the  bypass 
line  would  be  cheaper,  but  that  the 
old  line  through  the  parks  would 
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carry  more  traffic  and  therefore 
over  a  long  period  would  be  cheaper. 
The  enraged  citizen  group  pointed 
out  that  the  report  contained  engi- 
neering figures  only,  but  had  ig- 
nored the  park  issue,  the  recrea- 
tional and  social  values  of  the  parks 
as  well  as  their  influence  on  real 
estate  values. 

The  popular  attack  on  the  report 
and  on  the  highway  location  is 
something  to  remember.  In  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  were  not  the 
park  authorities,  nor  the  city  plan- 
ning group,  though  both  were 
vitally  effected.  The  front  line  was 
made  up  of  bankers,  if  you  please, 
businessmen,  property  owners,  large 
and  small.  On  the  last  day  the 
mayor  joined  the  petitioners.  The 
vote  for  the  parks  was  unanimous. 

This  day  should  be  marked  on 
the  calendar.  There  must  be  a 
compromise  between  the  highway 
building  and  the  existing  city  plan. 
Highways  must  not  burst  through 
living  cities  as  green-eyed  ogres. 
They  must  be  carefully  fitted  to  the 
plans  of  cities,  increase  their  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  not  destroy  their 
livability. 

I  would  like  to  pin  a  gold  star  on 
the  flag  of  Denver  for  this  valiant 
battle. 


Illinois 

Simmons  Supply  Co.,  Cairo 
Maryland 

Theodore  H.  Schaefer,  Jr.,  Clarkesville 
Massachusetts 

Harold  J.  Duffy,  Boston 

Joseph  W.  Lavin,  Boston 


Virginia 

James  W.  Howell,  Arlington 
Gordon  K.  Patterson,  Arlington 

Canada 
G.  N.  McKinney,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
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Cameron  Hill,  Chattanooga  Threatened 


From  Chattanooga,  Mrs.  Sim 
Perry  Long,  President  of  the  Moc- 
casin Bend  Association  (see  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT,  March, 
1958)  comes  now  an  account  of  a 
threat  to  Cameron  Hill,  Chatta- 
nooga. The  proposed  West  Side 
Redevelopment  Plan  would  destroy 
historic  Cameron  Hill  which  has  a 
city  park  on  top  named  .in  honor  of 
General  Boynton  and  there  are  can- 
nons and  markers  placed  in  the  park 
by  the  Federal  Government  com- 
memorating the  defense  and  the 
taking  of  Chattanooga  by  the  Union 
forces.  According  to  Mrs.  Long: 

The  present  plan  is  for  high  rise 
apartments  on  the  upper  part  after 
cutting  the  hill  down.  We  certainly 
object  to  high  rise  apartments  being 
built  on  Cameron  Hill.  This  would 
certainly  destroy  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  in  Chattanooga. 
The  reason  we  are  told  Cameron  Hill 
must  be  destroyed  is  because  the  dirt  is 
needed  for  the  Freeway.  From  an 
article  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  on 
June  6,  we  noted  buying  up  the  land  is 
to  cost  $11,800,000  and  7,245,000  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  is  to  be  moved  which  would 
literally  destroy  Cameron  Hill  and  all 
of  its  historic  significance.  In  cold 
figures  this  means  the  dirt  is  costing 
$1.63  per  cubic  yard.  The  dirt  is  to  be 
used  in  the  adjacent  freeway.  After 
digging,  loading  and  hauling,  the  dirt 
would  cost  at  least  $2.00  to  $3.00  mini- 
mum per  cubic  yard  to  the  job  site.  A 
contract  could  be  let  and  dirt  could  be 
hauled  in  for  $1.00  per  cubic  yard  de- 
livered saving  the  taxpayers  four  to 
eight  million  dollars  to  say  nothing  of 
saving  historic  Cameron  Hill. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  the  Mayor  of  Chattanooga  by 
the  President  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  Major 
General  U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  Ret. 


His  Honor,  the  Mayor 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

We  are  sadly  astonished  to  learn  of 
your  City's  project  to  cut  down  Cam- 
eron Hill  for  West  Side  Redevelopment 
Project.  We  are  necessarily  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  all  the  essential 
topographical  features  of  our  Civil  War 
Battlefields,  and  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  your  City's  readiness  to 
destroy  such  a  prominent  and  historical 
feature  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
not  only  in  our  War,  but  also  in  world 
history. 

May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
distress  and  bad  reaction  such  destruc- 
tion will  necessarily  have  caused 
throughout  the  country  when  it  be- 
comes generally  known?  For  the  general 
traveling  public,  as  well  as  its  own 
citizens,  Chattanooga  can  have  no 
visible  attraction  so  great  and,  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  that  will  be  spent 
there  by  visitors,  so  valuable  as  the 
great  and  impressive  view  of  the  battle- 
field as  seen  from  many  prominences. 

With  the  approach  of  the  Centennial 
observance  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  tourists  it  will 
instigate,  it  would  seem  unwise  at  this 
time  especially  to  cut  down  this  hill 
and  replace  it  with  high  apartment 
buildings,  thus  making  an  essential 
change  in  the  historic  topography  that 
will  stand  out  like  a  missing  front  tooth. 

Moreover,  we  understand  that  the 
project  includes  the  destruction  of  a 
park  on  top  of  the  hill.  Your  legal 
counsel  will  doubtless  advice  you  that 
the  courts  have  held  on  several  oc- 
casions that  a  park  once  dedicated  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  cannot 
properly  be  destroyed  for  other  use  by 
a  municipality.  So  that  the  project 
may  be  attached  on  legal  grounds,  al- 
though I  have  no  knowledge  of  such 
an  intent. 

Having  been  an  advocate  of  urban 
redevelopment  before  it  received  legisla- 
tive sanction  and  Federal  aid,  I  am 
naturally  loath  to  urge  any  argument 
against  such  a  project,  but  what  your 
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city  will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  by 
this  project  seems  so  substantial,  that 
I  feel  there  must  be  some  less  destructive 
solution  to  your  problem  and  hope  the 
possibility  will  receive  your  earnest 


consideration  and  the  topography  and 
general  view  of  the  Chattanooga  Battle- 
field can  be  saved  for  future  generations, 
Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours. 
U.  S.  Grant  3rd. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HARLAN  PAGE  KELSEY 
1872 — 1958 


Dr.  Kelsey  was  a  crusader  and  a 
pioneer.  His  death  at  Salem,  Mass, 
on  July  26  at  the  age  of  86  years, 
removed  from  the  fields  of  planning 
and  conservation  one  of  the  strong- 
est individuals  who  carried  forward 
many  causes  with  unusual  discern- 
ment, and  in  the  early  days,  almost 
singlehanded. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago, 
Mr.  Kelsey  was  thrown  into  the 
environment  of  city  life  in  New 
England  and  at  Salem  organized  the 
first  planning  board  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
entire  country.  His  ideas  about  the 
solution  of  municipal  problems  were 
well  ahead  of  his  time  and  the  con- 
servative outlook  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  spearheaded 
the  plan  for  the  recovery  of  the  old 
quarter  of  the  once  famous  seaport 
now  represented  by  Salem  Mari- 
time National  Historic  Site.  He 
brought  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  city  of  Salem  together  in 
1935,  with  the  result  that  the  water- 
front area  was  established  three 
years  later. 

His  membership  in  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
dates  back  to  1904,  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  its  predecessor, 
the  American  Civic  Association. 


Through  the  years  he  maintained  an 
active  affiliation  with  the  Associa- 
tion through  his  interest  in  horti- 
culture, landscape  architecture  and 
national  parks.  Through  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Commission  to 
chose  an  area  in  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians for  Eastern  National 
Parks  he  worked  closely  with  the 
officers  and  board  members  of  the 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks.  This  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  and  Shenandoah 
National  Parks. 

He  made  city  plans  for  many 
cities,  he  was  a  collaborator  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  an  officer  of 
the  American  Joint  Committee  on 
Horticultural  nomenclature,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Arboretum  Ad- 
visory Council,  a  consultant  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Parkway  Survey. 

His  honors  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  fully.  He  was  given  an 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  by  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1948,  as  well  as  awards 
from  many  national  societies  for 
contributions  to  conservation,  park 
development  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  horticulture.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  organizations  and 
a  contributor  of  innumerable  articles 
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on  horticulture,  city  planning,  parks 
and  civic  betterment,  to  learned 
journals. 

The  death  of  Harlan  Kelsey  re- 
moves another  of  the  small  band 


of  foresighted  men  and  women  who 
in  the  early  1900's  had  unusual 
energy  to  conceive  farsighted  plans 
for  civic  betterment  and  to  carry 
them  out  with  forehandedness. 


ARTHUR  EDWARD  DEMARAY 
1887 — 1958 


The  death  of  Arthur  E.  Demaray, 
at  the  age  of  71,  occured  Novem- 
ber 19,  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  where 
he  has  made  his  home  since  1951 
when  he  retired  as  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Mr.  De- 
maray was  the  fourth  Director  of 
the  Service. 

He  was  a  native  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  joined  the  Park  Service 
in  1917  as  a  draftsman.  He  became 
successively  editor,  administrative 
officer,  senior  administrative  officer, 
executive  officer,  and  associate  di- 
rector from  1933  to  1951,  when  in 
April  of  that  year  he  became  Di- 
rector. At  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment he  had  served  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  48  years,  including 
his  early  service  in  the  Geological 
Survey.  His  long  service  in  the 
parks  was  recognized  in  1942  by  the 
Pugsley  Silver  Medal,  awarded  by 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  and  by  the 
Gold  Medal  in  1951. 


He  was  an  officer  of  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission for  many  years,  a  member  of 
the  National  Arboretum  Advisory 
Commission  and  past  secretary  of 
the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society. 

In  1927  he  was  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  the  Order  of 
the  Knight  of  Vasa. 

In  tribute,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scoyen, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  acting  for  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director,  said:  "No  one 
exerted  any  greater  influence  in 
shaping  the  policies  of  the  national 
parks.  When  the  history  of  the 
Service  is  written,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Demaray  will  be  listed  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  people  who  have 
ever  served  the  Bureau." 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Alfrida 
Demaray,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Duane  L.  Anderson  of  Tucson. 


LOUISE  E.  duPONT  CROWINSHIELD 


Mrs.  Crowninshield,  outstanding 
leader  in  the  preservation  of  historic 
sites,  the  widow  of  Francis  Board- 
man  Crowninshield,  international 
yachtsman,  died  in  Boston  on 
July  11.  She  was  the  daughter  of 


the  late  Henry  A.  duPont,  at  one 
time  U.  S.  Senator  from  Delaware. 
She  was  one  of  the  active  forces 
in  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
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She  directed  the  restoration  and 
refurnishing  of  several  historic 
houses  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  the  Lee  Mansion  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.  She  served  on 
the  Board  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
to  which  she  gave  three  rooms 
furnished  with  original  pieces  and 
silver  from  the  yacht  which  be- 
longed to  the  Crowninshield  family 
in  the  19th  Century  and  at  that 
time  was  the  first  private  yacht  in 
existence. 

She  served  on  the  Committee  to 
redecorate  the  White  House  during 
the  administration  of  President 
Truman.  She  was  Regent  and  later 
Trustee  of  Historic  Kenmore  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  supervised  the 
furnishing  of  Wakefield,  the  re- 
production of  George  Washington's 
birthplace. 


Prominent  in  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  she  served  at  one  time  as 
Vice-President.  She  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Achievement  Medal 
of  that  organization  in  1950. 

Her  membership  in  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 
covers  the  past  six  years. 

Recognized  as  a  distinguished 
connoisseur  of  colonial  arts  and 
crafts,  she  was  also  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  preservation  of  natural 
scenery.  One  of  her  least  known 
gifts  was  an  unspoiled  island  bear- 
ing the  Crowninshield  name  which 
was  located  adjacent  to  her  home  in 
Marblehead.  This  island  is  the 
property  of  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother, 
Henry  F.  du  Pont  of  Winterthur, 
Delaware. 


LAURENCE  B.  FLETCHER 


For  thirty  years,  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  been  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions, a  publicly  chartered  but 
privately  supported  organization 
which  has  saved  many  outstanding 
scenic  spots  in  the  Bay  State.  His 
death  occurred  on  July  1. 

The  Trustees  were  established  in 
1891  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
historic  places  as  well  as  scenic 
spots,  but  until  the  Old  Manse  in 
Concord  was  acquired  in  1939, 
concentration  had  largely  been  on 
scenic  spots.  When  the  Old  Manse 
had  to  be  rescued,  Mr.  Fletcher 
realized  that  the  National  Park 


Service  could  not  buy  the  property 
so  he  raised  the  money  to  save  it 
and  add  it  to  the  list  of  properties 
administered  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Trustees.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions he  was  instrumental  in  see- 
ing that  additions  to  Massachusetts 
state  parks  and  forests  were  secured. 
Without  his  untiring  enterprise, 
Massachusetts  would  have  been 
poorer  in  parks  and  open  spaces. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  whose  per- 
sonality and  influence  spelled  the 
difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  any  mission  and  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  entire  field  of  conservation. 
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REV.  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 
1874 — 1958 


Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  re- 
tired Canon  of  Washington  Cathe- 
dral and  former  Secretary  of  Yale 
University,  died  at  the  age  of  84 
at  his  home  in  Lenox,  Mass,  on 
August  13,  1958.  During  his  15 
years  as  a  resident  of  Washington 
he  was  active  in  numerous  enter- 
prises, civic  as  well  as  clerical. 

His  APCA  membership  dates 
back  to  1931  and  his  two  surviving 
brothers,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  of 
New  York  and  Harold  Phelps  Stokes 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  are  both 
members  of  the  Association.  The 
former  is  a  life  member,  and  the 
latter  serves  on  the  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City. 

Dr.  Stokes  was  born  in  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  the 
son  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  a  New 
York  banker  and  Helen  Louisa 
Phelps  Stokes.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1896  and  from  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
Mass,  in  1900.  After  his  retirement 
in  1939  he  spent  13  years  writing  a 
three- volume  study  entitled  "Church 
and  State  in  the  United  States", 
hailed  by  scholars  as  a  definitive 
work  on  the  relationship  between 
the  Constitution  and  religious  free- 
dom. 


In  Washington,  Dr.  Stokes  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Washington 
Committee  on  Housing  and  the 
Committee  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  prepare 
plans  for  organizing  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Authority. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  progress 
for  the  Negro  race  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  de- 
voted largely  to  educational  work 
among  Negroes. 

His  outstanding  service  in  many 
fields  marked  a  life  of  high  ideals 
and  his  many  honors  range  from 
honorary  university  degrees  to  spe- 
cial citations.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  distinction  of  being  named 
a  Chevalier  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1919. 

Dr.  Stokes  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Caroline  Green  Mitchell, 
with  whom  he  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  in  1953, 
two  sons:  Rev.  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  Jr.,  Isaac  Newton  Phelps 
Stokes,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Davis  Hatch,  Jr.,  and  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hunter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Mrs.  Ransom  S.  Hooker, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


WILLIAM  H.  SCHUCHARDT 


The  death  of  Mr.  Schuchardt,  at 
the  age  of  83,  occurred  late  last 
April  in  Los  Angeles.  A  distin- 
guished architect,  he  was  a  life 
member  of  the  AIA.  Long  a 
member  of  the  APCA,  he  served 
at  one  time  as  a  member  of  its 


Board  of  Directors.  He  had  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  agencies 
in  years  past  and  at  one  time  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  of  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Cornell  University. 
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HARRY  K.  BOSS 


One  of  the  leading  real  estate  men 
of  the  National  Capital,  Mr.  Boss 
died  at  the  age  of  76  on  June  15  at 
his  home.  He  was  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  the  city  and  for  more  than 
50  years  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton. He  had  been  president  of  the 
real  estate  firm,  Boss  &  Phelps,  Inc. 
since  its  establishment  in  1907. 
The  firm  developed  rapidly  and 


moved  to  its  own  building  in  1923. 
He  was  well  known  as  the  creater  of 
Foxhall  Village  and  Colony  Hill, 
both  outstanding  residential  de- 
velopments in  Washington. 

He  held  membership  in  the  APCA 
since  1927,  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City.  He  also  belonged  to 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Chevy  Chase  Club. 


Book  Reviews 


LANDSCAPE  OF  ALASKA.  Their  Geologic 
Evolution.  Edited  by  Howel  Williams, 
University  of  California  Press,  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  160  pp.  1958.  25  photos, 
6  maps.  $5.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
furnish  Alaska's  residents  and  visi- 
tors, and  other  interested  persons,  a 
better  understanding  of  Alaska's 
magnificent  scenic  resources.  Now  a 
State,  Alaska  will  become  known 
personally  to  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans  and  this  volume  is 
designed  to  be  an  introduction  to 
the  terrain  of  this  vast  and  extraor- 
dinarily scenic  land.  Such  fa- 
miliar geological  features  as  Mt. 
McKinley,  highest  peak  on  the 
continent,  the  desolate  tundra  and 
the  fog-swept  Aleutians  are  treated 
in  intriguing  detail.  Attention  is 
given  to  every  region  in  the  area: 
glaciers,  moraines,  fiords  and  islands 
of  the  southeastern  section,  the  St. 
Elias  Mountains,  rising  to  enor- 
mous heights  almost  from  the  sea's 
edge,  the  bleak  Brooks  Range  and 
the  Arctic  Slope  to  the  north; 
Yakutat  Bay,  whose  shores  once 
rose  abruptly  some  47  feet  in  an 


earthquake;  the  Talkeetna  Moun- 
tains, Cook  Inlet,  and  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  such  pecularities  as  volcanic 
activity  and  the  pervasive  and 
baffling  permafrost  are  described 
in  vivid  terms.  The  Eskimo,  Indian 
and  sourdough  put  in  their  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  people  who 
have  made  Alaska  a  land  of  growing 
industries,  great  military  bases  and 
network  of  airlines.  The  volume  is 
informative  and  inspiring  for  any- 
one who  plans  to  visit  Alaska  or 
wishes  to  know  this  remarkable  land 
better. 

LISTENING  POINT.  By  Sigurd  F.  Olson. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1958.  28  black  and 
white  drawings  by  Francis  Lee  Jaques. 
$4.50. 

Of  his  book,  the  author  says: 
Listening  Point  tells  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  on  a  bare,  glaciated 
spit  of  rocks  in  the  Quetico-Superior 
country.  Each  time  I  have  gone 
there  I  have  found  something  new 
that  has  opened  up  whole  realms  of 
thought  and  interest.  From  it  I 
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have  glimpsed  the  immensity  of 
space  and  at  times  the  grandeur  of 
creation.  .  .  .  Listening  Point  is 
dedicated  to  rekindling  that  flame 
of  awareness  by  capturing  this  al- 
most forgotten  sense  of  wonder  and 
learning  from  rocks  and  trees  and 
all  the  life  that  surrounds  them.  .  .  . 
I  have  named  this  place  Listening 
Point  because  only  when  one  comes 
to  listen,  only  when  one  sharpens 
one's  awareness,  can  one  see  and 
hear  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use 
these  words.  Everyone  has  a  listen- 
ing point  somewhere,  some  quiet 
place  where  he  can  contemplate  the 
awesome  universe."  This  new  book 
by  the  author  of  the  Singing  Wilder- 
ness brings  to  life  the  heritage  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  forests.  No  one 
knows  more  intimately  than  the 
author  the  mysteries  of  the  Quetico- 
Superior  country.  In  his  early  years 
as  a  guide  through  all  this  area,  he 
has  traveled  its  historic  and  beauti- 
ful waterways  ever  since.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  writing  of  this 
book  says:  "This  is  prose  close  to 
poetry.  Sigurd  Olson  is  our  modern 
Muir  and  Thoreau." 


THE  CITY.    By  Max  Weber.    The  Free 
Press,  Glencoe,  Illinois.    1958.   242  pp. 


Max  Weber  was  a  German  so- 
ciologist whose  impact  on  con- 
temporary social  science  is  con- 
sidered profound.  He  was  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  and  the  author 
of  many  works.  The  editor  and 
translator  of  The  City  is  Don 
Martindale,  who,  since  1955,  has 
been  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Ger- 
trud  Neuwirth.  This  book  is  an 
answer  to  those  critics  who  see 


nothing  more  in  cities  than  traffic 
problems,  overcrowding  and  social 
disorganization  and  to  those  luke- 
warm friends  of  cities  who  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  evil.  Dr.  Weber 
presents  cities  as  the  flower  of 
Western  civilization.  He  traces  the 
origins  of  cities  back  to  the  unique 
circumstances  when  a  new  kind  of 
community  formation  took  place. 
He  shows  why  this  new  type  of  life 
reached  its  fullest  development  in  a 
Europe  influenced  by  Christianity 
which  brought  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  society.  The  author  presents 
the  city  not  as  an  overgrown  garri- 
son or  a  market  or  a  locality  with 
political  autonomy.  To  him  it  is  all 
this  and  much  more.  This  is  a  book 
which  requires  slow,  thoughtful 
reading,  but  it  presents  a  rewarding 
panorama  of  ancient  and  medieval 
development. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS — OWNERSHIP,  USE  AND 
MANAGEMENT.  By  Samuel  Trask  Dana 
and  Myron  Krueger.  The  American 
Forestry  Association,  919  17th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1958. 
308pp.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
recommendation  made  at  the  Fourth 
American  Forest  Congress  for  con- 
current national  and  state-by-state 
studies  of  forest  land  ownership 
patterns  and  problems.  It  recog- 
nizes that  individual  State  con- 
ditions must  be  considered  not  only 
by  themselves  but  as  a  part  of  the 
national  picture.  This  pilot  study, 
by  recognized  experts  has  been 
presented .  as  a  working  model  for 
others.  Selection  of  California,  for 
this  initial  effort,  received  endorse- 
ment of  state  officials.  DeWitt  Nel- 
son, Director  of  Natural  Resources 
of  California  acted  as  Chairman  of  a 
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National  Land  Ownership  Com- 
mittee of  qualified  men  representing 
various  broad  interests  in  natural 
resources.  This  book  is  already  serv- 
ing as  a  working  model  for  a  second, 
more  definitive  study  started  in 
Minnesota  by  the  American  Fores- 
try Association.  Dealing  with  one 
aspect  of  the  problem,  California 
Lands  presents  the  problem  of  land 
ownership  and  its  influence  on  land 
management.  The  aim  is  to  provide 
a  sound  foundation  for  further 
studies  and  to  indicate  some  of  the 
directions  which  such  studies  might 
profitably  make.  The  volume  con- 
tains a  valuable  chronological  sum- 
mary of  selected  Federal  and  state 
legislation  relating  to  wildlife  owner- 
ship in  California,  and  an  annotated 
bibliography.  For  those  interested 
in  California  forest  land  ownership 
this  will  be  found  to  be  an  informa- 
tive and  valuable  reference  work. 

WEYERHAEUSER  AND  DENKMANN — 95 
years  of  Manufacturing  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Lumber.  By  John  H.  Hauberg. 
Published  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
1958. 

This  presentation  volume  sent  by 
John  Henry  Hauberg,  Jr.  and 
Catherine  Hauberg  Sweeney,  son 
and  daughter  of  John  H.  Hauberg, 
the  author,  is  presented  as  more 
than  a  history  of  two  men,  their 
families  and  associates.  It  de- 
scribes a  unique  segment  of  the 
expansion  of  lumbering  that  ac- 
companied the  westward  pioneer- 
ing growth  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  author's  introduction,  he 
states  that  two  men  sought  their 
fortunes  and  found  them  in  a  big 
way.  The  City  of  Rock  Island  was 
substantially  built  with  Weyer- 
haeuser and  Denkmann  lumber. 


All  sides  won:  the  owners,  the  em- 
ployees, the  customers,  the  city  and 
others. 

The  many  chapters  deal  with  the 
family  history  of  several  individuals. 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  a  native 
of  Niedersaulheim,  in  the  Rhine- 
land  of  Germany,  is  the  subject  of 
the  opening  chapter  which  traces 
the  forebears  and  emigration  to 
America  of  this  founder  of  the  fa- 
mous clan.  Following  chapters  deal 
with  the  history  of  Frederick  Carl 
August  Denkmann,  of  Salzwedel, 
an  old  city  in  western  Prussia,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  to  win 
his  fortune.  The  story  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser and  Denkmann  partner- 
ship is  related  with  interesting  de- 
tail, drawing  on  the  family  recol- 
lections of  the  children  among  them, 
Susanne  Denkmann  who  married 
John  H.  Hauberg,  the  author  of 
the  volume.  This  is  a  story  of 
lumber  and  coal  and  the  personal 
diligence  which  survived  through 
the  critical  early  years  of  life  in 
America.  The  prosperity  of  the 
firm,  the  sailing  so  beautifully  on 
the  financial  sea  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  America's  family 
dynasties  in  the  lumber  industry. 
The  story  is  told  with  a  wealth  of 
detail.  Not  the  least  pleasant 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  wonderful 
collection  of  photographs  which 
show  the  early  generations,  their 
homes,  their  places  of  business  and 
their  children. 

The  author  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation for  more  than  20  years  prior 
to  his  death,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Edward  Sweeney,  has  carried  a 
membership  since  1940. 
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MISSION  66  IN  ACTION.  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service, 
12pp. 

THE  NEXT  HUNDRED  YEARS:  Man's 
Natural  and  Technological  Resources: 
A  Discussion  prepared  for  leaders  of 
American  Industry.  By  Harrison  Brown, 
James  Bonner  and  John  Weir,  xi  and 
193  pp.;  diagrs.,  bibliogs.,  index.  The 
Viking  Press,  New  York,  1957.  $3.95. 

READING  THE  LANDSCAPE:  An  Adventure 
in  Ecology.  By  May  Theilgaard  Watts. 
x  and  230  pp.;  illus.,  bibliogs.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1957. 
$4.75. 

THE  PORT  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY.  By  Harold  M. 
Mayer,  xyii  and  283  pp.;  maps,  diagrs., 
illus.  University  of  Chicago,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  Research  Paper  No. 
49.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  III.  1957.  $3.00. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  YEARBOOK,  1958.  Orin 
F.  Nolting  and  David  S.  Arnold,  Edi- 
tors. The  International  City  Managers 
Association,  1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago 
37,  III.  25th  Edition,  1958.  598  pp. 
Cloth,  $10.00. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND  FINANCE. 
By  H.  Bronson  Cowan.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  1958.  50  pp.  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  CITIES.  By  Constance  Mc- 
Laughlin  Green.  John  de  Graff,  Inc., 
31  E.  10th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  1957. 
258pp.  $6.50. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION  IN  URBAN  RENEWAL. 
By  William  C.  Loring,  Jr.,  Frank  L. 
Sweester  and  Charles  F.  Ernst.  Pre- 
pared for  Housing  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Boston,  Inc.,  for  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Commerce,  334  Boyls- 
ton  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  PASSION  FOR  ANONYMITY.  By  Louis 
Brownlow.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago  37,  III.  1958.  $7.50. 

CROSSING  THE  SMOG  BARRIER — a  Factual 
Account  of  Southern  California's  Fight 
against  Air  Pollution.  Reprinted  from 
the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles  County 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District,  434  San  Pedro  St., 
Los  Angeles  13,  Calif.  1957.  22  pp. 


NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVENUE  BOND 
LAW.  National  Municipal  League,  47 
East  68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
1958.  20  pp.  Paperbound,  $1.00. 

ZONING  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Prepared  for  Zoning  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
1321  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  1957. 
56  pp.  Paperbound,  $1.50. 

PLANNING  FOR  AN  INCORPORATED  OAK 
RIDGE.  (Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee).  I.  S. 
Atomic  Energy,  Community  Affairs 
Division,  Oak  Ridge  Operations  Office. 
1957. 

INFLUENCE  OF  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENTS 
ON  URBAN  LAND:  A  Graphic  Summary. 
By  William  L.  Garrison  and  Marion  E. 
Marts.  Highway  Economics  Studies, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle  5, 
Washington.  1958.  70pp. 

A  MODEL  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  ZONING  REGULATIONS.  By 
Robert  M.  Leary.  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute, 1200  Eighteenth  St.  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  1958.  95  pp.  $5.00. 

SUBURBAN  DOWNTOWN  IN  TRANSITION. 
By  Samuel  Pratt  and  Lois  Pratt. 
Institute  of  Research,  Fairleigh  Dickin- 
son University,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  1958. 
113  pp.  $3.00. 

ABRIDGED  TRANSCRIPT  OF  CONFERENCE 
ON  URBAN  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, held  at  the  Ford  Foundation, 
October  10-11,  1956.  New  York,  The 
Ford  Foundation.  1958.  85  pp.  (Limited 
Number  Available) 

FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  HELPFUL  TO  COM- 
MUNITIES. U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Office  of  Area  Development, 
1958.  40  pp.  20c.  (Apply  to  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

PLANNING  AND  COMMUNITY  APPEARANCE. 
By  Henry  Fagin  and  Robert  C.  Wein- 
berg.  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc., 
205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
1958.  160pp.  $3.50. 

MULTIPLE  PURPOSE  RIVER  DEVELOP- 
MENT. By  John  V.  Krutilla  and  Otto 
Eckstein.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore  18,  Maryland.  1958.  320  pp., 
maps  and  figures,  $4.50. 
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When  the  Three  Work  TogerS&r5 

Address  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor  of  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  at  Blackwater 
Falls  State  Park,  Davis,  West  Virginia,  at  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 

October  8,  1958. 


I  have  two  vantage  points  to  observe  what  n 
be  done  in  the  field  of  conservation  of  nature  and  the  recreation  that 
grows  out  of  such  conservation. 

The  first  vantage  point  is  the  place  where  I  live,  Forest  Farm,  where 
I  have  learned  what  being  close  to  nature  can  mean. 

The  second  is  my  job,  that  of  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  in  the 
midst  of  human  affairs. 

At  both  vantage  points,  the  opportunities  for  observation  and  activity 
growing  out  of  that  observation  are  unlimited,  and  I  experience  the 
embarrassment  of  riches. 

My  house  sits  in  what  our  pioneer  forebears  called  "a  neck  of  the 
woods."  I  know  now  what  they  meant:  it  is  a  space  between  two  wide 
clearings,  with  the  woods  coming  up  close  on  each  side.  My  north 
living  room  windows  look  to  the  North  Meadow  and  the  North  Woods 
in  the  distance  beyond.  My  south  windows  look  to  the  South  Meadow 
and  the  South  Woods  beyond.  My  study  window  opens  upon  the 
East  Woods.  I  know  that  beyond  the  North  Woods  and  West  Woods 
lie  the  twelve  thousand  acres  of  Shelby  Forest  State  Park,  where  nature 
is  becoming  primitive  again,  and  beyond  the  park  sweeps  the  giant 
Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi. 

Here  I  live  the  life  of  Thoreau  de-luxe.  On  my  morning  walk  I  may 
startle  a  solitary  deer  on  the  trail,  or  a  herd  of  them  in  the  meadow. 
Or  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  may  spread  their  bronze  wings  at  my  approach 
and  rise  over  the  treetops  in  matchless  beauty  of  flight.  In  the  spring  or 
summer  I  will  waken  to  hear  a  magnificent  chorus  of  the  varied  songsters 
known  to  the  Mississippi  fly  way.  In  the  deep  of  night  there  will  come  a 
moment  when  even  the  hoot  of  the  horned  owl  or  the  cry  of  the  whip- 
poorwill — by  which  euphonious  name  I  prefer  to  call  even  his  southern 
cousin,  the  Chuck  Will's  Widow — is  not  heard,  and  this  moment  of 
perfect  silence  is  a  time  when  I  reflect  on  the  infinite  unused  possibilities 
open  to  Man.  I  reflect  how  many  people  could  have  what  I  have  if  they 
would  but  choose,  and  how  all  men  could  have  something  of  what  I  have 
if  only  we  would  plan,  and  how  all  men  would  want  it  if  only  we  would 
educate. 

I  said  it  was  the  life  of  Thoreau  de-luxe.  TVA  power,  soon  to  be 
largely  replaced  by  current  from  the  many-million  dollar  municipal 
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plant  we  are  building  as  a  substitute  for  Dixon-Yates,  comes  on  wires 
unseen  because  they  are  strung  through  the  woods  to  the  garage  which 
abuts  those  woods.  The  wires  go  under  the  garage  roof  to  the  house  and 
from  the  house  in  an  underground  cable  from  the  main  house  to  the 
picnic  house  where  the  walls  are  all  screen;  the  picnic  house  turns  its 
face  to  the  all-natural  woodland,  and  its  back  comfortably  to  the  con- 
veniences of  civilization,  including  the  telephone  which  I  love  because 
it  keeps  me  in  constant  touch  with  the  world  of  my  fellow  men  with  all 
their  gifts  to  me  and  all  their  needs  which  I  am  privileged  to  help  supply. 
Yes,  the  comforts  include  even  the  miracle  of  color  television,  where  a 
flick  of  the  dial  may  bring  Shakespeare  or  Shaw  or  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  or  Mary  Chase  with  "Harvey",  with  its  unseen  rabbit  more  real 
than  the  things  that  are  seen  and  another  flick  may  shut  out  the  vulgar- 
ities of  certain  popular  entertainment. 

We  dislike  cars  in  the  mass,  but  how  we  love  our  own  car,  and  I 
love  mine,  which  faithfully  carries  me  nineteen  miles  in  a  mere  45 
minutes  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the  city  and  the  thrills  of  a  newspaper 
office,  which  I  enjoy  all  the  more  because  of  the  contrasts  with  what 
I  have  at  home. 

My  fifth-floor  office  commands  a  view  of  the  skyline  of  downtown 
Memphis  and  the  sunset  over  the  river,  and  when  darkness  comes, 
even  the  neon  at  that  distance  is  beautiful,  and  I  reflect  that  it  could  be 
beautiful  close-up,  too,  if  only  our  architects  would  take  it  over  and 
design  it  and  bulldoze  their  clients  into  consulting  them  before  they  put 
up  any  of  it.  Our  architects  could  make  neon  jewels  in  light  if  they 
would. 

It  is  one  of  many  opportunities  I  see  from  my  second  vantage  point, 
the  newspaper  office.  For  my  office  gives  me  more  than  a  dramatic  outer 
view.  It  gives  me  an  inner  view  into  the  hearts  and  minds  and  lives  and 
purposes  and  possibilities  of  individuals  and  groups.  For  the  daily 
newspaper  is  at  the  center  of  things.  The  press  is  the  meeting  ground 
of  all  the  elements  of  society — agriculture;  business;  labor;  the  church, 
schools  and  colleges;  the  theater,  radio  and  television;  foundations; 
civic  organizations;  political  organizations;  and  government  in  all  its 
branches,  local,  state  and  federal.  To  the  press  they  come  to  report 
themselves  and  to  be  reported;  to  criticize  others  and  be  criticized;  to 
seek  the  understanding  and  support  in  their  endeavors  such  as  we  all 
crave.  To  the  press  people  come  to  get  something  in  or  keep  something 
out,  and  in  doing  so  they  tell  much,  and  sometimes  all.  So  the  newspaper 
editor  from  his  vantage  point  knows  what  is  going  on,  and  what  might 
be  going  on.  From  this  observation  I  have  concluded  this:  Citizens 
working  alone  can  accomplish  much.  Officials  and  experts  working  alone 
can  accomplish  much.  A  newspaper  working  alone  can  accomplish 
much.  But  citizens,  officials,  experts,  and  a  newspaper  working  to- 
gether can  accomplish  anything. 
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Let  me  give  two  examples  of  accomplishments  in  conservation  when 
citizens,  officials,  experts  and  a  newspaper  worked  together. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  how  a  national  park  was  created  and  how 
a  state  park  was  created. 

In  the  nineteen-twenties  I  went  to  Knoxville  to  start  a  newspaper 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  organization.  For  recreation  from  that  arduous 
though  pleasant  task  I  often  got  into  a  coach  on  a  logging  railroad  that 
went  up  into  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  to  Elkmont,  a  little  resort 
half  way  up.  As  we  went  up  we  saw  the  Little  River  tumbling  down, 
clean  and  white-foamed  over  the  great  boulders  which  it  had  washed 
for  aeons.  I  was  sad  as  I  saw  the  lumbering  operation  which  was  felling 
the  primeval  spruce  and  the  hemlocks.  At  the  time  I  didn't  see  what 
anyone  could  do  about  it. 

But  there  was  a  woman  who  had  a  vision.  Mrs.  Willis  P.  Davis 
toured  the  national  parks  of  the  West  and  said  to  her  husband:  "Beau- 
tiful as  these  parks  are,  they  are  no  more  beautiful  than  our  Smokies. 
Why  can't  we  have  a  national  park  in  the  Great  Smokies?"  Willis 
Davis,  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Iron  Co.,  caught  the  vision.  He  talked, 
talked,  talked  a  national  park  in  the  Great  Smokies.  Carlos  Campbell, 
then  assistant  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says 
Davis  bored  everybody.  But  Campbell  at  some  point  ceased  to  be 
bored,  he  caught  the  vision  and  became  the  most  consistent  and  per- 
sistent friend  of  the  park  as  he  is  to  this  day,  as  secretary  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Conservation  Association. 

I  have  observed  how,  in  many  a  project,  streams  from  widely  sepa- 
rated sources  come  together  even  as  several  brooks  in  the  Great  Smokies 
will  unite  to  form  a  powerful  cascading  river.  The  second  stream  was  a 
group  of  Knoxville  business  men  who  wanted  to  cross  the  Smokies  with 
a  road,  so  that  they  could  do  business  more  easily  in  North  Carolina. 
They  became  interested  in  the  park  project  solely  as  a  means  of  getting 
that  road.  They  were  to  learn  later  and  understand  that  conservation 
and  through  highways  are  mortal  enemies.  Their  leader  was  Col.  David 
Chapman,  wholesale  druggist,  energetic,  shrewd,  acquisitive,  worldly. 
He  was  a  contrast  to  Willis  Davis.  Willis  Davis  was  the  prophet  of  the 
movement,  the  voice  in  the  wilderness  crying  out  that  the  wilderness 
must  be  saved. 

Davis  and  his  wife  were  idealists,  ardent  Christian  Scientists  who 
believed  that  all  things  were  possible  with  God.  Carlos  Campbell  says 
that  without  their  religious  faith,  the  impossibilities  which  the  park 
movement  was  later  to  confront  could  never  have  been  overcome. 
If  Davis  was  the  prophet,  Col.  Chapman  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  movement. 

The  third  stream  was  the  parallel  movement  to  establish  a  large 
national  park  somewhere  in  the  East.  This  was  a  movement  of  citizens 
and  experts.  Congress  appointed  the  Southern  Appalachians  National 
Park  Commission. 
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The  Commission  was  reluctant  to  look  at  the  Smokies,  so  remote 
and  little  known  they  were.  They  had  a  meeting  slated  at  Asheville  to 
consider  another  area.  Here  a  citizen  who  was  a  photographer  played 
a  decisive  role.  James  E.  Thompson,  who  had  learned  to  love  the 
Smokies  as  a  hiker  who  had  penetrated  its  fastnesses,  went  to  Asheville 
and  laid  before  the  commissioners  the  pictures  which  showed  their 
beauty.  The  commissioners  were  persuaded  to  assign  two  of  their 
number  to  look  at  the  Smokies.  On  a  trip  up  rugged,  roadless  Mt. 
LeConte,  the  commissioners  were  won  over.  The  Smokies  had  only  to 
be  seen,  the  sun  shone  that  day,  and  they  were  seen. 

But  how  to  acquire  the  land?  The  National  Park  Service  had  a  rule 
that  congressional  appropriations  could  not  be  used  to  acquire  land  for 
a  national  park,  lest  political  log-rolling  cause  the  system  to  be  loaded 
down  with  unworthy  areas.  The  national  parks  of  the  West  had  been 
carved  out  of  lands  already  in  public  ownership.  The  title  to  the  400,000 
acres  of  the  Smokies  were  in  the  hands  of  many  private  owners.  They 
did  not  want  to  sell,  and  if  they  could  be  persuaded  or  compelled,  where 
was  the  money  to  come  from? 

The  immediate  task  was  to  acquire  the  tract  of  the  Little  River 
Lumber  Company  so  as  to  stop  the  cutting  of  virgin  timber  that  was 
then  going  on.  The  Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce  brought  the  entire 
Legislature  to  the  mountains  to  show  them  the  need.  The  Knoxville 
City  Council  donated  one-third  of  the  purchase  price.  The  Legislature 
donated  the  other  two-thirds. 

There  followed  a  giant  fund-raising  campaign  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  In  the  dollars  of  business  men  and  the  pennies  of 
school  children,  $400,000  was  raised  in  each  State.  North  Carolina  now 
took  the  lead.  The  North  Carolina  Legislature  appropriated  $2,000,000 
if  Tennessee  would  match.  And  match  it  Tennessee  did,  being  given 
credit  for  what  she  had  already  donated. 

There  remained  $5,000,000  still  to  be  obtained.  Where  to  get  it? 

Horace  M.  Albright,  director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  had  come, 
and  on  horseback  with  a  party  of  us  had  climbed  to  the  windswept 
heights  of  the  Smokies  and  said:  "This  must  be  a  hiking  and  horseback 
park."  And  so  it  is  today. 

Horace  assigned  to  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director,  the  job 
of  raising  that  $5,000,000.  Cam  went  to  that  great  American  family 
whose  members  have  shown  us  that  we  need  to  have  reserves  of  private 
wealth  to  do  the  things  that  government  cannot  or  will  not  do,  and 
that  we  need  as  custodians  of  that  wealth,  people  like  the  Rockefellers. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  had  secretly  visited  the  Smokies,  was  awed  by 
what  he  called  "their  indescribable  beauty"  and  pleased  by  what  he 
called  the  "immaculate  cleanliness"  of  a  humble  mountaineer's  home. 
He  gave  the  word  and  the  needed  $5,000,000  was  appropriated  from 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Fund  which  had  been  set  up  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  mother. 
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In  the  meantime  our  civic  leaders  were  becoming  enlightened.  We 
learned  about  conservation  and  planning.  The  enlightenment  came 
from  Harlean  James,  now  secretary  of  the  National  conference  on 
State  Parks,  who  came  to  help  us  with  the  great  project.  What  in- 
valuable help  it  was!  Mere  civic  boosters  became  protectors  of  Nature. 
It  was  amusing  as  well  as  heartening  to  hear  Col.  Chapman  pass  on  to 
the  people  in  countless  speeches,  what  he  had  learned,  the  words  "flora" 
and  "fauna"  tripping  lightly  from  a  tongue  that  previously  had  used 
only  the  language  of  the  barracks,  the  business  office,  and  the  cocktail 
party. 

The  fourth  stream  in  our  project  was  our  newspaper.  The  editor  was 
invited  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  park  movement.  We  reported 
the  news,  the  activities  of  the  citizens  working  for  the  park,  accurately 
and  zestfully.  We  played  it  up.  When  a  crisis  arose,  we  played  that  up. 

When  enemies  struck  at  the  park  project,  we  hit  back  on  our  edi- 
torial page.  We  praised  the  citizens  who  were  working  unselfishly. 
When  skulduggery  was  afoot,  we  turned  on  a  revealing  light.  We 
exposed  the  machinations  of  a  formidable  foe  of  the  park  movement. 

When  the  76,000  acres  of  the  Little  River  Lumber  Co.  were  acquired, 
the  company  was  permitted  to  retain  timber  cutting  rights,  in  a  certain 
area,  although  it  was  stipulated  that  no  trees  under  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter could  be  cut.  It  was  a  shock  in  1929  to  learn  that  the  agreement  was 
not  being  kept. 

The  News-Sentinel  sent  a  reporter,  John  T.  Moutoux,  and  a  photog- 
rapher in  an  airplane  over  the  tract  to  take  pictures  of  the  ruin.  They 
showed  entire  mountain  sides  laid  waste,  the  trees  either  all  down  or 
denuded  of  their  limbs  and  tops.  All  were  masses  of  debris.  The  com- 
pany had  been  using  a  skidder,  which,  in  getting  logs  down  the  mountain 
sides,  destroyed  all  timber  in  its  path.  It  looked  like  a  scene  of  war's 
desolation. 

The  public  was  aroused,  and  much  of  the  timber  was  saved  for  the 
park. 

The  campaign  to  create  the  park  lasted  from  1923  to  1940,  when  the 
park  was  dedicated.  Today  the  park  stands,  505,000  acres  of  natural 
beauty,  the  accomplishment  of  what  seemed  impossible  at  the  beginning. 

When  officials  and  experts  work  alone,  they  can  accomplish 
much.  When  citizens  work  alone,  they  can  accomplish  much.  When  a 
newspaper  works  alone,  it  can  accomplish  much.  But  when  officials 
and  experts,  citizens,  and  a  newspaper  work  together,  they  can  accom- 
plish anything. 

The  state  park  movement  is  a  child  of  the  national  park  movement, 
and  I  turn  now  to  the  story  of  the  creation  of  a  state  park. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Smoky  project,  a  philanthropist  was  in 
the  picture.  Gustave  Oberlaender  was  a  German-American  who  had 
prospered  as  a  textile  manufacturer  in  Reading,  Pa.  He  loved  both  his 
homeland  and  his  adopted  country,  and  he  thought  an  exchange  of 
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culture  between  the  two  lands  would  benefit  both.  So  he  set  up  the 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  to  enable  Germans  to  visit  America 
and  vice  versa.  In  1932  a  group  of  American  city  officials  was  chosen  to 
study  municipal  government,  in  which  Germany  had  achieved  much 
worth  emulating.  They  wanted  an  editor  interested  in  municipal  govern- 
ment to  be  one  of  the  party,  and  I  was  chosen.  By  this  time  I  had  moved 
to  Memphis.  I  was  recommended  by  Louis  Brownlow,  who  had  known 
me  when  he  was  city  manager  of  Knoxville.  I  was  his  disciple.  Among 
the  things  I  learned  from  him  were  these  two  precepts: 

"A  good  official  will  save  his  salary  many  times  over.  Pay  officials 
well." 

"People  with  building  projects  are  always  trying  to  put  buildings 
into  parks,  figuring  the  'land  won't  cost  anything.'  Don't  let  them  get 
away  with  it.  If  you  do,  you  soon  won't  have  any  parks." 

In  the  course  of  my  studies,  I  visited  the  state  parks  of  Germany. 
I  thought:  "If  a  poor  country  like  Germany  can  afford  to  have  a  state 
forest  park  near  every  city,  why  can't  rich  America?" 

I  returned  to  Memphis  determined  that  our  county  should  have  one. 
It  seemed  difficult,  but  I  remembered  how  the  Great  Smoky  park  had 
been  created  by  citizens  by  (1)  keeping  the  goals  teadily  before  them, 
(2)  taking  one  step  at  a  time,  having  faith  that  the  way  would  open  to 
take  the  next  step. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  the  citizens.  How  start?  It  seemed  best  to 
start  with  the  Memphis  Garden  Club,  for  this  group  of  women  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  unselfish  and  enlightened  conservationists.  I 
laid  the  proposition  before  them.  They  appointed  a  committee,  headed 
by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Michie.  That  was  Step  No.  1.  Step  No.  2  was  to  ask 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  to  appoint  an  inclusive  county- 
wide  committee  of  representative  citizens,  the  Shelby  Forest  Committee. 
The  editor  of  the  other  newspaper  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  also. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  sat  in  a  room  on  the  mezzanine  of  Hotel 
Peabody,  knowing  that  we  wanted  a  forest,  but  not  knowing  how  we 
could  get  it  or  even  where  it  should  be.  Then  came  the  first  of  two  re- 
markable coincidences — or  were  they  more  than  coincidences,  were  they 
examples  of  the  truth  that  "all  things  work  together  for  good?" 

We  sat,  wondering  how  we  could  start?  The  door  opened,  and  a  big 
man  stuck  his  head  in.  He  looked  embarrassed.  "Hello,  Jim!,"  cried 
the  editor  of  the  morning  paper,  George  Morris,  jumping  up  to  pull  Jim 
into  the  room  and  shake  him  by  the  hand. 

"I  was  looking  for  the  lumbermen's  meeting,  and  I  looked  in  here 
by  mistake,"  he  said.  It  was  James  O.  Hazard,  state  forester. 

"You're  just  the  man  we  are  looking  for,"  said  George,  and  we  told 
him  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

"I  can  help  you,"  said  Jim.  "The  first  thing  you  need  is  a  survey 
of  your  county,  to  see  what  land  you  have  that  is  suitable  for  forest. 
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I  will  send  our  district  forester  to  make  the  survey." 

The  survey  was  made.  When  the  report  was  ready,  I  did  an  extrava- 
gant thing.  Emerson  says  we  should  not  fear  to  do  extravagant  things. 
For  sometimes  they  turn  out  successfully,  and  then  "the  prudent,  too, 
applaud." 

I  decided  to  make  a  lead  story  of  that  report,  and  put  the  map,  which 
showed  four  areas,  which  were  better  suited  for  forest  than  for  agri- 
culture, at  the  top  of  Page  One.  Conventional  news  judgment  would 
not  have  sanctioned  this,  but  it  was  my  judgment  that  our  county  needed 
a  forest,  and  the  public  should  know  which  of  their  lands  were  suitable 
for  forest.  A  newspaper  should  sometimes  make  news  as  well  as  report 
it. 

Then  occurred  coincidence  No.  2 — or  was  it  more  than  coincidence. 
Was  it  rather  another  proof  that  "all  things  work  together  for  good  for 
those  who  plan,  doubting  not,  but  believing?" 

The  first  edition  had  been  off  the  press  not  half  an  hour  before  a 
man  stepped  into  my  office  holding  a  copy  in  his  hand. 

"I  am  George  Olcott  of  the  National  Park  Service.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  lead  story  about  the  forest 
survey  and  the  map. 

"I  am  with  the  Recreational  Demonstration  Administration.  I  came 
here  to  see  if  your  county  had  any  areas  suitable  for  a  natural  park.  I 
have  conferred  with  your  officials  and  they  said  you  had  nothing.  I 
was  about  to  leave  the  city,  convinced  my  mission  was  fruitless.  Then 
I  bought  a  copy  of  your  paper  and  I  saw  this. 

"A  TVA  plane  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  airport,  I  will  have  to  leave 
now.  But  I  will  fly  over  this  area  on  my  way  out,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
one  of  four  areas  which  the  forester  had  put  first  on  his  priority  list.  "If 
it  looks  good  from  the  air,  I  will  come  back  and  survey  it  on  the  ground." 

It  did  look  good,  he  did  come  back  and  that  area  is  now  Shelby 
Forest  State  Park,  an  area  of  12,000  acres  only  two  miles  north  of  the 
city  limits.  It  is  an  area  of  bluff  and  bottom  land  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  rapidly  becoming  primitive,  an  area  so  typical  of  the  Mississippi 
country  that  the  National  Park  Service  at  one  time  thought  of  making 
a  national  park  of  it.  At  the  outset  we  would  have  been  content  with  a 
forest  of  2,000  acres,  but  the  national  officials  and  experts  raised  our 
sights.  "Make  no  little  plans.  They  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood. 
Make  big  plans;  aim  high  in  hope  and  work." 

I  will  not  recount  all  of  the  difficulties  which  you  can  imagine  we 
had  to  overcome  in  the  creation  of  a  park  so  close  to  a  great  city.  But 
they  were  overcome  by  the  magic  formula:  (1)  Keep  the  goal  steadily 
before  you,  (2)  take  one  step  at  a  time,  (3)  ask  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one whose  cooperation  you  need  and  have  faith  you  will  get  it. 

The  Shelby  Forest  Citizens  Committee,  which  sponsored  the  creation 
of  Shelby  Forest  State  Park,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Shelby  Forest 
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Council,  which  actively  promotes  the  right  use  and  development  of  the 
park  and  vigilantly  protects  it  from  the  intrusion  of  what  is  unsuitable. 

We  are  working  to  give  our  Council  a  federated  character,  so  that  it 
will  have  a  maximum  of  influence.  We  have  some  members  who  repre- 
sent only  themselves,  but  we  have  others  who  represent  organizations. 
We  ask  an  organization  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate  and  also  by  its 
president  if  possible.  Among  the  organizations  so  represented  are  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Council  of  Civic  Clubs,  the  Jaycees,  the 
Memphis  Garden  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Memphis 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  City  Beautiful 
Commission,  American  Legion,  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  West 
Tennessee  Sportsmen's  Association,  YMCA,  YWCA,  City  Schools, 
County  Schools  and  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

When  two  years  ago  we  invited  our  legislators  to  have  dinner  with 
us  to  hear  the  needs  of  Shelby  Forest  State  Park  we  could  present  to 
them  a  group  of  citizens  who  were  a  cross-section  of  the  city,  broadly 
representative  of  various  civic  and  political  elements.  The  legislators 
agreed  to  go  with  a  group  representing  our  council  to  see  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  gave  us  $50,000  out  of  his  emergency  funds  to  meet  our 
urgent  needs  and  supported  our  program  in  the  Legislature. 

We  have  recently  obtained  these  improvements:  a  tent  camping 
area,  a  new  concession  building  with  all-year  toilets,  renovation  of  the 
public  lodge,  repair  of  the  camp  buildings,  a  new  ranger's  cottage  and 
a  new  horse  barn. 

We  persuaded  the  Division  of  State  Parks  to  invite  a  park  planner  to 
make  a  Master  Plan  for  our  area.  It  locates  future  improvements,  but 
best  of  all  it  sets  aside  a  large  part  of  the  area  at  its  heart  to  remain 
forever  unimproved — except  as  the  slow  processes  of  nature  improve  it 
to  make  it  ever  and  ever  more  like  it  was  when  DeSoto  first  discovered 

the  Father  of  Waters  418  years  ago. 

*     *     * 

And  now  may  I  ask  your  help  in  developing  a  project  that  seems 
important  to  me — Suburban  or  Rural  Development,  comparable  to 
Urban  Renewal. 

Urban  Renewal  has  received  general  acceptance.  Slum  or  obsolescent 
areas  are  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  planned  areas  with  modern  buildings 
and  sometimes  greenspace.  There  may  be  those  in  this  audience  who  are 
among  the  critics  of  urban  renewal,  finding  that  under  it  some  sub- 
stantial old  buildings,  including  some  that  are  historic,  or  some  friendly 
old  neighborhoods,  have  been  bulldozed  out  of  existence  along  with  the 
slums.  Others  may  object  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  aid  what  is 
essentially  a  local  project.  But  surely  none  can  do  other  than  welcome 
the  principle  under  which  the  community  obtains  title  by  purchase 
and/or  condemnation  of  a  large  area  and  is  able  to  plan  it  as  only  a 
single  owner  can,  reselling  plots  to  private  owners  for  development  and 
use  according  to  the  plan. 
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I  believe  this  principle  has  already  been  applied  in  planning  and 
developing  some  suburban  and  rural  areas.  If  those  of  you  who  know 
of  such  examples  would  let  me  know  about  them,  I  will  be  grateful  for 
I  would  like  to  study  them.  I  plead  now  for  greater  use  of  the  principle. 
I  am  thinking  of  how  the  principle  could  be  applied  to  acquire  an  area 
in  Tennessee  as  a  link  on  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway.  Why  could  not 
there  be  a  state  law  similar  to  the  one  under  which  urban  renewal  has 
gotten  under  way,  whereby  a  public  corporation  or  authority  could  be 
formed  to  acquire  not  only  the  land  needed  for  the  parkway,  but  also 
all  of  the  adjoining  land  that  would  be  benefited,  to  be  resold  as  resi- 
dential plots  for  suburban,  exurban  or  rural  living? 

The  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  new  ideal 
city  somewhere,  or  what  would  be  easier  to  attempt,  the  building  of  a 
perfectly  planned  town  as  a  satellite  to  a  metropolis  such  as  Memphis. 
Why  should  the  growth  of  our  urban  areas  take  the  form  of  an  inchoate, 
depressing  "urban  sprawl,"  when  the  city  might  move  into  the  country, 
not  as  a  destroyer  of  beauty  and  peace,  but  as  a  conserver  thereof. 
Such  satellite  towns  should  have  areas  for  industry  as  well  as  residence. 
Modern  well  planned  industry  is  not  offensive.  It  should  be  more  wel- 
come in  our  communities  than  some  garish  examples  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

The  planning  of  such  suburban,  exurban,  and  rural  areas  is  the  great 
present  challenge  to  the  conjoined  efforts  of  conservationists  and 
planners. 

Let  us  remember  that  officials  and  experts  working  alone  can  ac- 
complish much.  Citizens  working  alone  can  do  much.  A  newspaper 
working  alone  can  accomplish  much.  But  officials  and  experts,  citizens 
and  a  newspaper  working  together  can  accomplish  anything! 

Does  the  official  or  expert  say:  "But  our  citizens  are  apathetic." 
Does  the  citizen  say:  "Our  officials  have  no  vision."  Do  both  say: 
"Our  newspaper  is  indifferent,  never  takes  a  stand."  Then  let  us  re- 
member the  words  of  the  discerning  writer  who  said:  "Poets  and 
philosophers  not  having  neighbors  to  suit  them,  make  them."  So,  too, 
we  can  make  cooperators  out  of  people  whose  cooperation  we  need. 
Persist  in  asking,  and  they  will  catch  the  vision,  too.  I  have  seen  men 
and  women  changed  too  often  not  to  know  that  it  can  be  done.  If  we 
will  share  our  vision,  our  enthusiasm,  our  determination,  it  will  prove 
catching. 

The  poet,  Whitman,  said: 

I  swear  there  is  no  greatness  or  power  that  does  not  emulate  those  of 
the  earth! 

I  swear  there  can  be  no  theory  of  any  account,  unless  it  corroborate 
the  theory  of  the  earth! 

No  politics,  art,  religion,  behavior,  or  what  not,  is  of  account  unless 
it  compare  with  the  amplitude  of  the  earth. 

Unless  it  face  the  exactness,  vitality,  impartiality,  rectitude,  of  the 
earth. 
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The  Earth  is  forever  the  home  of  the  human  race.  It  is  Man's  eternal 
home. 

But  Man  has  defiled  his  eternal  home. 

It  took  billions  of  years  to  prepare  the  Earth  as  a  Home  for  Man. 
When  the  work  was  completed  it  was  seen  to  be  good.  The  Earth  con- 
tained every  opportunity  and  challenge  that  Man  should  desire.  The 
safe  land  and  the  perilous  sea;  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  plains;  and 
everywhere  that  climax  of  Nature's  scene,  the  age-old  forest,  ever  renew- 
ing and  enriching  themselves. 

In  a  few  thousand  years,  Man  has  laid  waste  the  Earth.  America, 
a  scene  of  especial  variety  and  richness,  Man  has  needed  but  a  few 
centuries  to  despoil. 

When  conservationists  have  objected  to  what  Man  has  done  to 
Nature,  some  have  replied:  "Man  is  a  part  of  Nature.  What  he  has 
done  is  therefore  natural."  We  would  not  object  to  Man's  conquest  and 
use  of  Nature  if  he  recognized  that  he  is  a  part  of  Nature  and  so  behaved. 
What  we  object  to  is  his  behavior  as  an  alien  conqueror,  destroyer,  and 
litterer. 

Man  has  befouled  his  own  nest.  When  a  bird  befouls  its  nest,  the 
nest  falls  to  the  ground  and  becomes  good  clean  earth  again.  But  when 
Man  befouls  his  nest  the  damage  is  permanent.  When  a  mountainside 
is  sheared  off  and  concrete  laid  down  it  is  forever.  When  a  stream  is 
"straightened,"  it  can  never  be  the  same  again.  When  the  primitive 
forest  is  bulldozed  out  of  existence,  it  cannot  be  replaced.  If  these  are 
really  necessary  and  rightly  planned,  we  must  accept  them.  But  we 
object  to  the  planless,  thoughtless,  useless  scarring  of  the  beautiful  face 
of  the  earth. 

I  wonder  if  mankind  will  ever  be  so  mature,  so  redeemed,  so  en- 
lightened, so  courageously  sentimental  as  to  restore  Nature  as  the  Poles 
did  their  medieval  city  in  Warsaw.  The  Nazi  and  Communist  conquerors 
had  flattened  their  city.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  without  homes. 
Yet  the  first  thing  the  Poles  did  was  not  to  get  roofs  over  their  heads, 
but  to  rebuild  meticulously  the  medieval  city,  a  perfect  replica  of  what 
they  had  had. 

Will  some  day  Man  apply  the  same  technology,  which  he  has  used 
to  destroy,  to  restore?  Will  he  dig  up  the  concrete  wastes  and  grind  them 
into  sand,  the  junkheaps  and  litterheaps  into  earth,  and  permit  Nature 
again  to  have  her  wise  way  with  it? 

You  and  I  are  custodians  of  the  Earth,  Man's  eternal  home.  Let 
us  go  forth  from  here  rededicated  to  the  cause  of  the  conservation, 
restoration,  and  right  use  of  this  Earth. 

Officials  and  experts  alone  can  accomplish  much.  Citizens  alone  can 
accomplish  much.  A  newspaper  alone  can  accomplish  much.  But 
officials  and  experts,  citizens,  and  newspaper  working  together  can  ac- 
complish anything! 

-       10 


Harlean  James  Retires  as  Executive  Secretary 

of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 

Association 


Harlean  James,  who  has  served  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
(and  its  predecessor  the  American 
Civic  Association)  since  1921,  has 
announced  her  retirement  at  the 
close  of  1958. 

Known  nationally  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  planning  and  conservation,  Miss 
James  has  spent  37  years  in  the 
Association  carrying  forward  a  pro- 
gram to  advance  public  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association.  She  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  focus  citizen  attention  on 
making  American  communities  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live  and  to 
arouse  citizen  responsibility  for  the 
best  use  of  the  National  heritage  of 
land  and  other  natural  resources. 
Because  she  personally  has  cherished 
the  domains  of  national  beauty  for 
which  this  country  is  famous,  she 
has  imparted  her  enthusiasm  to 
others.  Her  devotion  to  the  preser- 
vation of  America's  natural  scenery 
has  placed  her  in  the  forefront  of 
American  conservationists. 

Miss  James  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association's  activities 
at  a  time  when  the  concept  of  the 
"City  Beautiful"  was  being  re- 
placed by  a  technical  approach 
through  the  principles  of  city  plan- 
ning. Her  dynamic  leadership  in  the 
planning  field  has  carried  forward 
an  educational  program  aimed  pri- 
marily to  educate  the  American 
public  to  a  greater  knowledge  and 


understanding  of  planning  pro- 
cedures and  potentialities. 

It  would  be  generally  agreed  that 
a  definite  shortage  of  persons  exists 
with  Miss  James'  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  she  advocates 
and  while  problems  will  continue  to 
develop  and  others  will  work  to  find 
the  solutions,  the  groundwork  which 
she  has  laid  will  always  be  a  strong 
foundation. 

The  Association's  secretarial  torch 
has  been  passed  on,  over  the  years 
from  1904  to  the  present,  from  hand 
to  hand.  Not  many  hands,  how- 
ever, have  carried  this  torch.  Serv- 
ing as  the  first  secretary  for  a  short 
period  in  1904  was  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson,  the  distinguished  writer 
on  civic  improvement.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  then  served  as 
Vice-President  and  Secretary,  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  fledgling 
Association  in  Philadelphia.  Rich- 
ard B.  Watrous  became  Secretary 
in  1909  and  the  headquarters  were 
then  established  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  served  until  December 
1917.  When  Mr.  Watrous  resigned, 
Mrs.  Albert  Lee  Thurman,  who  as 
Miss  Eleanor  E.  Marshall  had 
rendered  effective  service  during 
the  post-war  years,  was  named  as 
the  Association's  fourth  Secretary 
and  served  for  a  brief  period. 

During  the  regime  of  Mr.  Wat- 
rous, the  Association  through  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  drafted  the  original 
bill  to  create  the  National  Park 
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Service  as  a  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  bill  was 
subsequently  passed  by  Congress. 

Miss  James  came  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1921  and 
her  title  was  "Secretary".  This 
title  defined  the  office  she  held  until 
1925,  when  the  following  year  her 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  She  continued  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  until  1957. 
At  this  time  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association  were 
amended  to  create  the  office  of 
Executive  Director  and  in  1957 
Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  was  appointed  to  that  office. 
The  amended  Constitution  also 
provided  for  a  Secretary  and  Miss 
James  was  again  given  that  office 
which  she  has  held  during  1957  and 
1958. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Miss 
James  could  cover  many  pages;  the 
facts  and  dates  are  set  forth  chrono- 
logically in  Who's  Who  in  America. 
Here  a  few  highlights  have  been 
selected  to  illumine  further  her 
contribution  as  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  A  native  of  Illinois, 
her  family  moved  to  Colorado  dur- 
ing her  girlhood  and  she  received  her 
preparatory  education  in  Denver. 
She  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  A.B.  and 
followed  with  special  courses  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Colum- 
bia University.  She  began  her 
career  as  court  reporter  at  Honolulu, 
T.  H.  and  remained  at  this  post  for 
five  years.  In  1905  she  moved  to 
San  Francisco  as  secretary  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  California 
and  Honolulu  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. The  following  year  she  re- 
turned to  Honolulu  and  became  cor- 


poration secretary  of  the  J.  B. 
Castle  Company. 

She  returned  to  the  States  in  1908 
and  purchased  a  farm  near  Balti- 
more, determined  to  make  Mary- 
land her  permanent  home.  She 
pursued  farming  with  zeal  for 
several  years  until  she  was  urged 
to  accept  the  executive  secretary- 
ship of  the  Women's  Civic  League 
of  Baltimore.  This  marks  her 
introduction  to  the  active  civic 
field.  She  continued  this  connection 
until  1916,  when  she  moved  to 
war-time  Washington  to  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Corporation,  and  later 
general  manager  of  the  Government 
Hotels  for  Women  engaged  in  war 
work  for  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
Washington. 

It  was  in  1920  that  the  American 
Civic  Association  sought  her  ser- 
vices as  its  secretary.  Three  years 
later  in  this  capacity  she  travelled 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
formed  fifty  field  committees  which 
later  cooperated  with  a  central  com- 
mittee in  Washington  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  to  carry 
forward  the  planned  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City, 
formed  at  that  time,  was  the  central 
committee  and  it  has  exerted  leader- 
ship of  a  high  order  in  the  National 
Capital.  Miss  James  has  served 
continuously  as  its  Secretary.  This 
Committee  of  100,  in  cooperation 
with  other  groups,  was  instrumental 
in  drafting  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  to  establish  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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In  July  of  1935,  the  American 
Civic  Association  merged  with  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning and  Miss  James  was  selected 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
new  organization,  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

At  the  Skyland,  Virginia,  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  in  July  1933,  Miss 
James  was  elected  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  that  organization  which 
works  for  establishment  and  efficient 
operation  of  state  park  systems 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  or- 
ganization is  the  co-publisher,  with 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  of  the  quarterly,  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT,  and 
the  yearbook,  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL.  Miss  James 
presented  her  resignation  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  at  its 
1958  annual  meeting  in  October  at 
Blackwater  Falls,  West  Virginia. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Con- 
ference then  passed  a  resolution  of 
appreciation  of  her  services  and 
unanimously  made  her  a  life  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Conference. 

She  has  effectively  conducted 
the  annual  conferences  of  the  two 
organizations,  held  each  year  in  a 
different  city  or  state  park,  with 
vital,  informative  programs  on  plan- 
ning and  conservation  subjects, 


addressed  by  leading  authorities  in 
the   United    States. 

She  is  the  author  of  many  bulle- 
tins and  magazine  articles  on  civic 
subjects.  In  1921  she  took  over  the 
Editorship  of  Civic  COMMENT,  the 
occasional  bulletin  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  which  combined 
with  CITY  PLANNING  in  1935  to  be 
published  as  the  organ  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  re-named  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT.  She  edited 
the  economic  summary  entitled 
"What  About  the  Year  2000?"  and 
has  edited  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL  since  1929.  She 
is  the  author  of  an  important  work 
on  city  planning,  "Land  Planning 
in  the  United  States  for  the  City, 
State  and  Nation,"  published  in 
1926  and  "Romance  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks"  published  in  1941. 

The  individual  efforts  of  Miss 
James,  working  through  a  national 
organization  of  unique  influence 
have  resulted  in  leadership  of  a  high 
character.  She  served  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  Presidency  of  four 
outstanding  Americans,  Dr.  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland,  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Horace  M.  Albright  and  Maj.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  3rd.  She  has  set  a  high 
standard  of  service  which  will  be 
difficult  to  equal  or  surpass. 

Miss  James  will  continue  to  make 
her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

— D.A.P. 


We  are  pleased  to  follow  with  tributes  to  Miss  James  from  the  Chairman 
oj  the  Board,  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presidents  Bartholomew  and  Wallace 
oj  APCA. 
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Tributes  to  Miss  James  from  the  Officers 
of  the  APCA 

HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Miss  James  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  service  in  the  American 
Civic  Association.  I  have  always 
marveled  at  her  energy,  her  many 
talents,  her  charming  personality; 
in  fact,  I  regard  her  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  I  have 
met  in  my  long  experience  in  public 
service  and  in  business. 

She  has  been  an  ideal  association 
executive.  Organizing  ability  is 
high  on  a  list  of  her  unusual  quali- 
fications. Management  of  associa- 
tion affairs  has  been  easy  for  her. 
She  has  traveled  far  and  has  made 
friends  wherever  she  has  been. 
She  has  written  books  and  many 
articles  on  her  activities  and  the 
volumes  she  has  edited  together 
occupy  a  very  large  shelf.  She  is  a 
capable  speaker  of  great  sincerity. 
Her  devotion  to  her  specialties  has 


added  brilliance  to  her  speeches  and 
writings. 

She  has  had  a  wide  variety  of 
interests,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  regional  and  city 
planning.  She  has  been  an  expert 
on  national  and  state  parks  and  her 
advice  has  been  sought  by  park 
executives  from  coast  to  coast. 
Her  knowledge  of  Washington  and 
Government  affairs  is  beyond  esti- 
mation. The  District  of  Columbia, 
the  National  Capital,  and  its  en- 
virons have  been  benefitted  im- 
measurably from  her  support  of 
sound  planning.  Her  retirement 
leaves  a  great  void  in  Washington 
affairs  concerned  with  planning  and 
conservation.  We  shall  miss  her 
counsel  and  abiding  support.  And 
we  shall  probably  never  see  another 
woman  possessing  the  range  of  her 
interests  and  capabilities. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  3rd,  President 


The  voluntary  retirement  of  Miss 
Harlean  James  from  the  position  of 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  to 
which  she  has  given  such  able  and 
effective  guidance  for  so  many  years, 
is  a  terrific  loss.  Doubtless,  her 
doing  so  now  while  in  full  possession 
of  her  faculties  and  unabated  en- 
thusiasm is  another  instance  of  her 
sound  judgment  and  persistence  in 
following  its  dictates.  Her  loyal 
adherence  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Association,  her  outstanding  execu- 
tive ability,  her  wide  knowledge  of 
the  field  of  city  planning  and  con- 


servation, her  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  many 
issues  that  have  arisen  and  with 
both  those  who  have  sided  with  the 
Association  and  those  who  have 
opposed  it  in  our  fights  "pro  bono 
publico",  have  been  an  inspiration 
and  sustaining  force  for  all  of  us 
who  have  been  associated  with  her. 
Having  worked  with  her  for  some 
thirty-two  years  in  the  Association, 
no  one  is  more  indebted  to  her  than 
I.  It  has  been  for  me  a  most  happy 
cooperation  and  partnership.  I 
have  benefitted,  as  no  one  else,  from 
the  contact  with  her  brilliant  mind, 
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sound  judgment,  and  gracious  per- 
sonality. It  has  been  a  special 
privilege  to  work  with  one  so  loyal 
to  our  cause,  so  truthful  and  so 
honorable  in  her  approach  to  every 
problem  and  every  person.  Together 
we  have  happily  fought  many  fights, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  remember  lost 
only  two.  On  occasion  we  have  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  usually  it 
has  proven  possible  in  time  to 
achieve  our  initial  purpose. 


Her  great  qualities  and  person- 
ality have  naturally  commanded  my 
esteem  and  gained  my  affection, 
and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  all 
those  who  have  known  her  and  her 
work  well  enough  to  appreciate  her. 
We  may,  I  am  sure,  look  forward  to 
continued  contributions  from  her 
"from  the  side-lines"  to  the  cause 
of  sound  planning  and  conservation. 
I  cordially  join  with  her  other 
friends  and  associates  in  wishing 
her  many  Happy  New  Years  and 
opportunities  for  continued  work  in 
the  public  interest. 


HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  First  Vice-President 


For  many  years,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  and  to  work  with 
Miss  Harlean  James.  The  work  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  covered  a  wide 
range  of  matters  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  planning.  By 
unceasing  effort,  Miss  James  ac- 
quired a  field  of  knowledge  and  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  problems 
in  these  fields,  so  much  so  that  from 
early  years  she  became  a  widely 
known  and  much  respected  author- 
ity. With  full  devotion  she  shared 
her  knowledge  and  gave  unstintingly 
of  herself  to  assist  all  concerned, 
individuals,  groups,  public  agencies, 
officials,  and  congressional  com- 
mittees. These  found  reflection  in 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
which  for  more  than  25  years  has 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  on  conservation  and 
planning.  The  full  measure  of  Miss 


James'  contributions  to  conservation 
and  planning  can  probably  never  be 
fully  recounted.  Honors  conferred 
on  her  by  technical  societies  repre- 
sent well  earned  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  her  abilities. 

In  addition  to  paying  my  tribute 
to  Miss  James'  splendid  record  of 
work  and  her  competence,  I  wish  to 
add  my  appreciation  and  my  tribute 
to  her  as  a  person.  Her  fine  personal 
character,  unusually  cooperative 
spirit,  and  friendly  manner,  have 
won  endless  numbers  of  friends. 
Her  qualities  of  leadership,  her 
persuasiveness  in  many  difficult  and 
controversial  situations  were  ef- 
fective, but  never  exerted  in  other 
than  a  natural,  sympathetic  way. 

Miss  James'  retirement  will  be 
accepted  with  great  regret.  With 
many  other  friends,  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  most  loyal  and  devoted 
public  servant;  a  truly  great  lady. 


TOM  WALLACE,  Second  Vice-President 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  Civic  Association  or  the  field  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State  conservation  as  a  scene  of  activities 
Parks  or  the  American  Planning  and  of  dedicated  men  and  women,  with- 
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out  thinking  of  Harlean  James. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think 
of  Miss  James  as  an  individual  re- 
tired from  active  service,  aloof  from 
the  battle  line,  devoted  to  the  con- 
solations or  compensations  of  re- 
laxation, or  tolerant  of  an  easy  life. 

During  many  years  among  em- 
ployed and  diligent  individuals  I 
have  known  no  one  more  whole- 
heartedly devoted  than  Miss  James 
to  hard  work.  Her  capacity  coupled 
with  her  energy  has  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  do  much  more  than  her 
routine  chores,  however  numerous 
and  demanding.  Or  impossible  for 


her  to  resist  temptation  to  go  out- 
side of  the  boundaries  of  the  job 
and  its  fringes  to  turn  a  hand  to 
something  requiring  time  and  talent. 

I  could  speak  at  length  of  social 
qualifications  that  insure  for  Miss 
James  cordial  welcome  in  any  group 
of  her  co-workers — or  any  other 
group — but  perhaps  I  shouldn't. 

I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that 
Miss  James'  retirement  will  be 
nominal  and  by  no  means  complete. 
I  envision  her  lending  a  hand  from 
time  to  time  where  circumstances 
call  for  "a  little  more  grape  and 
canister." 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

The  Philosophy  of  MISSION  66 


Most  of  us  have  considerable 
sensitivity  to  Nature.  Indeed,  we 
are  so  closely  attuned  to  Nature's 
moods  that  we  are  commonly  in- 
spired by  days  of  sunshine  and 
beauty  and  depressed  by  "gloomy" 
ones. 

Not  only  are  we  sensitive  to  the 
moods  of  days  and  seasons,  we  are 
sensitive  to  the  moods  of  places. 
There  is  something  in  all  of  us  that 
leads  us  to  cherish  certain  places 
above  all  others.  Because  it  gives 
us  anguish  when  the  character  of 
these  cherished  places  is  changed  or 
impaired,  or  they  are  pre-empted  for 
other  uses,  we  try  to  prevent  such 
damage. 

Perhaps  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  enjoyment  of  Nature  is  so 
vital  to  our  spiritual  welfare  that 
in  many  people  it  is  akin  to  worship. 
We  might  even  say  that  keen  per- 


ception of  the  natural  world  around 
us  and  rich  personal  enjoyment  of  it 
amounts  to  returning  thanks  with 
heart  and  soul. 

People  with  such  perception  know 
why  we  try  to  conserve  natural  areas 
of  extraordinary  appeal  and  mean- 
ing as  national  and  state  parks. 
They  know  also  that  the  total 
system  of  such  parks  and  the  pro- 
vision for  keeping  them  as  places  of 
public  "worship"  is  grossly  inade- 
quate for  the  spiritual  demands  upon 
them.  They  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  for  a  lone  person  to  go  into  a 
small  area  of  wild  country,  sense 
the  beauty  and  poetry  of  it  and 
become  spiritually  a  part  of  it;  that 
it  is  something  very  different  and 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  achieve 
the  same  spiritual  satisfaction  when 
great  numbers  of  people  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  need  to  enter 
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the  same  wild  places  for  spiritual 
refreshment. 

Recognizing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
National  Park  System,  the  Govern- 
ment launched  a  ten-year  program, 
called  MISSION  66,  of  park  con- 
servation, planning  and  develop- 
ment, with  the  objective  of  meeting 
the  national  park  needs. 

The  philosophy  of  MISSION  66 
includes  the  conviction  that  a 
greatly  increasing  number  of  people 
in  this  country  want  and  must 
have  enough  places  in  Nature  where 
they  can  go  for  the  satisfaction 
they  need,  the  uplift  of  spirit,  the 
feeling  of  wholesomeness,  the  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  scene  they 
cherish.  It  also  includes  the  con- 
viction that  to  attain  these  desired 
satisfactions,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
these  nature  sanctuaries,  requires 
the  provision  of  certain  basic  fa- 
cilities essential  to  human  use  of 
the  areas. 

These  essential  facilities  are  lim- 
ited in  number  and  kind  and  they 
may  differ  in  different  parks.  They 
are  the  facilities  required  for  reason- 
able access  and  for  whatever  length 
and  kind  of  stay  is  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  particular  park 
or  parks.  Access  may  be  by  boat 
or  trail  only,  as  in  Isle  Royale, 
Glacier  Bay  or  the  back  country  of 
Yellowstone  and  many  other  large 
wilderness  parks.  A  representative 
section  of  most  parks,  however,  is 
accessible  by  road  since  that  is  the 
only  feasible  way  that  most  people 
have  to  see  them.  Some  parks  may 
require  overnight  accommodations, 
others  may  not.  The  basic  facilities 
of  the  MISSION  66  program  do  not 
include  facilities  for  activities  that 
are  not  related  to  the  enjoyment  of 


the  particular  park — activities  which 
can  just  as  well  be  had  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  because  the  physical 
improvements  of  the  program  are 
usually  labelled  with  a  "MISSION 
66"  sign,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
physical  improvements  are  tangible 
and  easy  to  see,  there  is  a  general 
impression  that  MISSION  66  is 
predominantly  a  development  pro- 
gram. Such  impression  or  assump- 
tion overlooks  the  research  and 
analysis  of  park  values,  the  plan- 
ning, protection,  conservation  and 
public  service  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram which  are  more  essential  and 
equally  real,  but  less  tangible. 
These  less  tangible  phases  are,  in 
the  long  range  view  of  the  program, 
its  very  essence.  The  refurbishing 
and  enlarging  of  the  physical  plant 
is  no  more  than  the  practical  founda- 
tion on  which  park  experience,  for 
millions  of  people,  becomes  possible. 
Effective,  quiet  work  is  being  done 
to  restore,  where  necessary,  and 
maintain  the  sanctuary  aspects  of 
the  parks.  The  undisturbed  wilder- 
ness of  the  parks  is  several  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  area  developed 
for  human  use. 

The  philosophy  of  MISSION  66 
is  a  positive  one.  It  is  an  affirma- 
tion that  the  universal  human  de- 
sire for  communion  with  Nature 
can  be  met  by  a  positive  conserva- 
tion program,  consisting  of  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  the 
desired  places  and  their  manage- 
ment for  spiritual  satisfaction  rather 
than  commodity  production.  It  is 
a  philosophy  based  on  the  con- 
fidence that  human  beings  can 
learn  how  to  use  wilderness  in  large 
numbers  and  still  achieve  what 
they  seek.  It  is  infused  with  hope 
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and  seasoned  with  humility.  It  is 
based  on  the  confidence  that  people 
and  their  representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment, working  together,  can 
achieve  the  desired  ends. 

Thus  the  philosophy  of  MISSION 
66  appears  to  us,  as  we  have  per- 
ceived it  in  working  closely  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  his  organization.  We 
are  convinced  of  their  dedication 
and  idealism.  We  do  not  expect  to 


agree  with  all  details  of  the  program 
nor  do  we  expect  that  it  can  or  will 
be  free  of  mistakes.  It  is  a  human 
program.  It  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce some  scars  of  construction, 
but  Nature  heals.  We  believe 
that  it  is  worthy  of  our  strongest 
and  lasting  support,  to  the  end  that 
its  immediate  and  long  range  con- 
servation and  cultural  benefits  may 
be  realized. 


Governing  of  Metropolitan  Washington 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Problems  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  in  December,  1958, 
issued  an  excellent  staff  study  on 
The  Governing  of  Metropolitan 
Washington.  The  authors  of  the 
report,  Henry  M.  Bain,  Jr.  and 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood,  have  pre- 
sented an  accurate  account  of 
existing  conditions  which  students 
of  the  area  will  find  a  good  reference 
book.  The  recommendations  have 
been  based  on  general  considera- 
tions subject  to  further  intensive 
study. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan 
Regional  Planning  Conference  called 
together  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners would  be  greatly 
strengthened,  perhaps  by  Federal 
legislation;  there  would  be  formed 
a  Regional  Transportation  Agency 
and  a  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  which 

"would  be  established  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  land-use  pattern  for  the 
region  consonant  with  the  symbolic 
character  of  the  region  and  Federal  re- 
quirements. Its  major  activity  would  be 


the  acquisition  of  land  for  public  use  and 
development,  in  advance  of  need,  as 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee's 
consultants  on  economic  development.  As 
the  consultants  propose,  the  agency  would 
not  only  purchase  land  for  development  of 
industrial  districts  but  also  for  parks  and 
open-space  reservations,  highways,  Fed- 
eral office  buildings,  and  other  uses." 

Eventually  a  regional  authority  to 
handle  water  problems  would  be 
set  up. 

Regional  affairs  would  be  handled 
by  a  Joint  Senate  and  House  Dis- 
trict Committee,  including  Ap- 
propriations and  Public  Works. 
The  District  Commissioners  would 
choose  a  "city  executive,"  freeing 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
top  policy  decisions;  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  District  budget 
would  be  substantially  increased, 
at  least  to  the  tax  value  of  Federal 
property  within  the  District.  It  is 
suggested  that  Congress  delegate 
to  District  and  regional  agencies 
more  responsibility  over  routine 
local  municipal  functions,  with  in- 
terference in  the  autonomy  of  area 
local  governments  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  is  recommended  that  the 
National  Regional  Planning  Council 
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be  given  stronger  position  as  the 
regional  planning  agency. 

With  most  of  these  objectives, 
thinking  students  will  be  in  accord 
and  no  doubt  the  Joint  Committee 
will  put  most  of  them  into  the  form 
of  definite  projects. 

But  the  proposed  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  Agency  is  sub- 
ject to  two  dangers:  the  confusion 
of  administrative  with  planning 
functions,  and  the  possible  undue 
influence  of  industrial  boosting  over 
such  manifest  public  objectives  as 
acquisition  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
and  sites  for  Federal  Buildings. 

Also,  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  should  be 
more  than  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Regional  Planning  Conference,  as 
suggested  in  the  Report.  As  at 
present  constituted  the  Council 
represents  the  planning  agencies  in 
the  region,  and  as  an  independent 
regional  planning  agency,  would 
have  a  definite  role  to  play  in  re- 
lation to  the  regional  administra- 
tive agency. 

The  suggested  division  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission into  two  Commissions,  one 
dealing  with  Federal  affairs  and  one 
dealing  with  District  affairs,  is 
utterly  unrealistic  and  likely  to 
prove  disruptive  instead  of  pro- 
moting constructive  cooperation. 
It  would  mean  that  the  two  plan- 
ning agencies  would  constantly  be 
at  loggerheads  with  each  other  and 
so  planning  would  be  removed  from 
the  objective  approach  which  is 
needed  to  produce  sound  plans. 
Interminable  delays  would  be  sure 
to  develop. 


Washington  is  not  a  local  mu- 
nicipality. It  is  the  Federal  City, 
conceived  and  constructed  on  a 
scale  which  transcends  all  other 
municipalities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment actually  owns  nearly  half 
the  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  future  will  own  more. 
Decisions  affecting  land  uses  in  the 
entire  District  affect  the  Federal 
interests.  The  District  of  Columbia 
— a  Federal  territory  administered 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 
is  far  more  than  a  local  constituent 
in  the  region.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  should  be 
preserved  intact  and  should  stand 
in  a  much  more  dominant  position 
in  relation  to  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  than 
other  subregional  and  local  plan- 
ning agencies.  And  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  Federal  City 
should  command  the  advice  and 
experience  of  such  eminent  leaders 
in  planning  as  have  served  on  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission since  its  establishment  in 
1926,  viz.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Milton  B.  Medary,  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Jr.,  Henry  V.  Hubbard, 
U.  S.  Grant  3d,  Harland  Bartho- 
lomew and  others. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
planning  exercises  a  staff  rather 
than  a  line  function.  Planning  is 
thus  not  subordinate  to  administra- 
tion but  administrations  which  make 
the  fullest  use  of  technical  planning 
agencies  are  apt  to  outdistance 
those  who  have  a  myopic  vision  of 
planning.  Now  that  the  most  im- 
portant universities  of  the  country 
are  training  able  planners,  admin- 
istrative officials,  without  being 
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coerced,  may  create  and  manage 
communities  worthy  of  the  tech- 
niques now  available. 

Clearly  the  composition  and  sta- 
tus of  planning  commissions  in  the 


region  should  be  more  carefully 
thought  out  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  administrative  agencies 
at  the  different  levels  of  government. 


Administration  of  State  Parks 


We  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  concerning  the  best  method 
of  administering  state  parks.  We 
have  studied  the  state  park  set-ups 
in  the  forty-nine  States  and  find  a 
diversity  of  types  of  agencies  in 
charge  of  state  parks. 

Roughly,  there  are  21  States 
where  state  parks  are  administered 
by  a  Division  or  Department  of 
Conservation  or  Natural  Resources; 
there  are  14  States  where  state 
parks  are  administered  by  a  State 
Park  Board  or  Commission;  there 
are  six  States  where  both  forests 
and  parks  are  administered  by  a 
single  agency;  there  are  two  States 
where  state  parks  are  administered 
by  State  Highway  Departments; 
and  there  are  six  States  where  state 
parks  are  administered  by  other 
types  of  agency.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  are  26  minor  state 
park  commissions,  most  of  which 
administer  only  one  area.  There 
are  at  least  eight  historical  agencies 
which  administer  historical  or  arch- 
eological  areas.  In  Calif or nia,  in 
addition  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  there  is  the 
California  State  Park  Commission 
which  deals  with  policy  and  land 
acquisition  only. 


Soon  after  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  was  organized, 
a  special  committee  composed  of 
Everett  L.  Millard,  Chicago;  Judge 
Asa  Owens,  Wisconsin;  E.  W.  Allen, 
Washington;  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin, 
New  York  and  Charles  G.  Sauers, 
New  York,  advocated  the  creation 
of  state  park  boards  to  be  composed 
of  ex  officio  members  and  citizen 
members  appointed  by  Governors 
to  serve  without  compensation. 

Today,  as  a  part  of  its  stated 
objectives,  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  service  policies  in 
the  selection  and  protection  of 
state  park  officials.  These  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  with  benefit 
to  established  state  departments. 
But  they  may  also  be  carried  out 
through  the  establishment  of  Com- 
missions, whether  for  complete  ad- 
ministration or  for  policy-making 
and  acquisition  only,  when  the 
appointment  of  citizen  members  by 
Governors  is  for  staggered  terms, 
with  its  consequent  protection  from 
sudden  political  overturns  of  per- 
sonnel and  policy. 


Another  Park  Threatened 

Beautiful    Lytle    Park    and    the     Cincinnati   are  threatened   by  the 
setting    of   the    Taft    Museum    in     Northeast  Expressway  which  would 
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create  open  cuts  across  the  park 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets. 
Councilman  Charles  P.  Taft  advo- 
cates the  preservation  of  the  park 
with  the  expressways  in  a  covered 
tunnel.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  has 
assured  General  Grant  that  he  has 
taken  steps  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  encroachments  on  parks,  and 


in  the  Glen  Helen  Preserve  admin- 
istered by  Antioch  College,  has 
definitely  given  instructions  to  the 
State  Highway  Department  to  seek 
alternate  routes.  For  the  welfare  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio, 
let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Taft's  views 
will  prevail. 


Glen  Helen  a  National  Asset 


Glen  Helen,  Antioch  College's 
1000-acre  Nature  Preserve  and  out- 
of-door  educational  center  serves 
many  useful  purposes.  The  village 
children  begin  nature  study  in  the 
Glen,  high  school  students  learn 
about  conservation  from  their  school 
forest  in  the  Glen  which  also  serves 
the  organizations  in  the  greater 
Miami  Valley.  The  Glen  serves  a 
state-wide  purpose  since  there  are 
no  comparable  state  areas.  As  an 
educational  project  the  Glen  has  a 
national  reputation. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Hunt,  Director  of 
the  Glen  and  Professor  of  Biology 
at  Antioch  College,  appealed  to  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation for  help  in  saving  the  Glen 
from  a  proposed  300-foot,  dual  lane 
limited  access  highway  through  the 
heart  of  it.  The  APCA  wrote 
Governor  O'Neill  who  responded 
with  a  cordial  letter  explaining: 

"It  is  contrary  to  my  policy  and 
that  of  the  Highway  Department 
to  locate  a  highway  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  harm  would  be  caused  to 
State  Park  or  recreational  area. 
Accordingly,  I  am  instructing  that 
a  study  be  directed  to  the  other  sug- 
gested possible  locations  so  as  to 
thus  avoid  going  through  Glen 
Helen  Park." 


It  seems  that  hundreds  of  letters 
of  protest  were  sent  to  Governor 
O'Neill  and  other  state  officials. 
While  the  Governor's  reply  seems 
reassuring,  Dr.  Hunt,  in  an  Antioch 
College  News  Release  of  December 
1,  pointed  out  that  while  this  battle 
may  be  won,  it  may  also  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  campaign. 

"This  campaign,  and  similar  cam- 
paigns elsewhere,  cannot  end  until 
there  is  written  into  law  a  policy  of 
priority  in  regional  planning  for  the 
values  of  recreation  and  natural 
areas.  The  new  forty-billion  dollar 
Federal  highway  program  can  be  a 
disastrous  blessing  if  it  is  allowed 
to  disrupt  our  few  remaining  rem- 
nants of  native  America."  John 
Oakes,  New  York  Times,  pleads 
for  preservation  of  these  assets. 

"Roads,  highways,  dams,  in- 
dustrial and  residential  structures 
of  every  sort  are  necessary  con- 
comitants of  economic  growth,  but 
it  is  not  always  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  build  them,  even  when  it 
is  cheaper  to  do  so,  in  places 
specially  set  aside  for  scenic,  his- 
toric, wilderness  or  recreational 
purposes.  The  public  loss  from  such 
construction  will  in  the  long  run 
surely  be  infinitely  greater  than  any 
immediate  economic  advantage." 
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Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  former  Di- 
rector of  Highways  of  Utah,  has 
been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
position  of  Commissioner,  chief 
assistant  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  has  been  open  since 
the  retirement  of  Charles  D.  Curtiss 
on  Dec.  31,  1957.  Francis  C.  Turner 
deputy  commissioner  has  been  serv- 
ing since  that  date. 

The  new  Commissioner  served 
as  Director  of  Highways  for  Utah 
since  May  1957.  From  1936  to 
1953  he  was  a  design  and  construc- 
tion engineer  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  In  1953  he  was  loaned 
to  the  State  Department  for  assign- 
ment to  Egypt  as  special  consultant 
on  the  High  Aswan  Dam.  Before 
his  appointment  to  the  Utah  high- 
way post,  he  was  a  project  engineer 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  power 
project. 

He  took  over  his  duties  early  in 
October  1958. 


Charles  A.  Blessing,  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  City  of  Detroit, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Planners  for  1958- 
59  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  in  October.  T.  Ledyard 
Blakeman  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  Corwin  R.  Mocine,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


James  W.  Rouse,  mortgage 
banker  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
been  elected  the  new  president  of 
ACTION  to  succeed  Roy  W.  John- 


John  R.  Searles,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  elected  President  of  NAHRO. 
He  is  the  first  redevelopment  of- 
ficial to  head  this  organization.  He 
succeeds  Philip  F.  Trip. 


Carlisle  H.  Humelsine  who  has 
served  as  Executive  Vice-President 
of  Williamsburg  Restoration  since 
1953  was  elected  on  May  16,  1958 
to  succeed  Kenneth  Chorley  as 
President  of  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Inc.  and  of  Williamsburg  Restora- 
tion, Inc.,  effective  May  21,  1958. 


E.  Burke  Peterson,  formerly  with 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County, 
N.  C.,  Planning  Commission,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Director  of 
Membership  and  Chapter  Activities 
in  the  headquarters  office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners. 


Francis  S.  Friel  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  1959.  He 
assumes  his  new  post  this  month. 
Since  1956  he  has  served  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Friel 
is  president  of  Albright  &  Friel, 
consulting  engineers  of  Philadel- 
phia, specializing  in  city  planning, 
highways,  bridges,  airports,  flood 
control  and  allied  activities. 


son. 


Howard  S.  Lapin  announces  the 
opening  of  his  office  at  A703  Hamil- 
ton Building,  3818  Chestnut  St., 
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Philadelphia  4,  Pa.  for  consulting  in 
regional  research  and  transportation 
planning. 


Cecil  Morgan,  Executive  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Standard  Oil  at  New  Jersey,  was 
reelected  President  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  held  September 
14  during  the  National  Conference 
on  Government  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


Dr.  V.  O.  Key,  Professor  of 
Government  of  Harvard  University, 
has  been  appointed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
of  Maryland.  Formerly  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Dr.  Key  is  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  this 
field.  Chairman  Joseph  Meyerhoff, 
in  making  the  announcement,  said 
that  Dr.  Key  will  have  complete 
freedom  to  make  an  entirely  in- 
dependent and  objective  appraisal 
of  the  role  of  the  Commission  and 
its  operations.  Dr.  Key's  report 
will  be  timed  for  completion  before 
the  meeting  of  the  next  General 
Assembly. 


William  J.  Murtagh,  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  Annie  S. 
Kemerer  Museum  and  executive 
secretary  of  Historic  Bethlehem, 
has  been  named  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  Mr.  Mur- 
tagh will  be  responsible  for  checking 
on  administration  of  the  Trust's 
properties,  and  will  serve  as  coor- 
dinator of  its  educational  program. 
A  special  course  for  the  training  of 


administrators  of  historic  properties 
is  being  co-sponsored  by  the  Trust 
and  Colonial  Williamsburg  next 
summer  and  Mr.  Murtagh  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  instructors  of 
this  course. 


Lewis  Mumford  has  received  the 
first  appointment  to  the  Ford  Visit- 
ing Professorship  in  City  Planning 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  will  hold  the  professorship  during 
the  spring  semesters  of  the  academic 
years,  1958-59  and  1959-60.  The 
Ford  Research  Professorship  in 
City  Planning  was  established  in 
the  Department  of  City  Planning 
at  the  University  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  made  in 
1957. 


Fred  I.  Rowe,  partner  and  general 
manager  of  the  W.  L.  Johnson 
Construction  and  Associates,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Construction  and  Civic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  year  1958-59.  This  Com- 
mittee studies  major  problems  af- 
fecting the  construction  industry 
and  urban  development. 


Elmer  F.  Bennett  has  been  given 
a  recess  appointment  as  new  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  charge 
of  land  management  to  succeed 
O.  Hatfield  Chilson.  Mr.  Bennett 
has  been  a  solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  since  early  last 
year.  Mr.  Chilson  has  resigned  to 
re-enter  private  law  practice. 


Frank  G.   Mclnnis,   Director  of 
the  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Royal 
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Oak,  Michigan,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  at  the  recent  New 
Orleans  Conference.  His  predecessor 
was  Claude  Robillard,  Director  of 
the  Montreal  Parks  Department, 
Canada. 


William  C.  Burrage  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  planning 
director  of  the  Maryland  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission to  accept  a  similar  post  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  Mr.  Bur- 
rage  has  been  with  the  Maryland 
Commission  since  1953.  He  holds  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Harvard 
and  a  Master's  degree  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


Stephen  Sussna  announces  the 
opening  of  his  Planning  and  Zoning 
Office  at  225  East  Hanover  Street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  practice 
will  include  assistance  to  attorneys 
in  the  preparation  of  zoning  cases 
and  matters. 

Mr.  Sussna  is  a  lawyer  who  has 
served  as  City  Planning  Director 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Kentucky's  Division 
of  Planning  and  Zoning,  and  as  a 
university  lecturer  in  zoning. 


Paul  C.  Watt,  Director  of  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  has  accepted  the  job  of 
planning  director  for  Metropolitan 
Miami,  to  take  effect  around  the 
middle  of  January,  1959.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star,  it  was 
stated  that  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Watt  is  a  real  loss  to  the  Washing- 


ton area.  The  Regional  Council 
after  four  years  of  struggle  appears 
to  be  on  the  threshold  of  becoming 
a  truly  effective  force  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 


Theodore  Irving  Coe,  a  veteran 
of  70  years  in  the  field  of  archi- 
tecture and  long  a  member  of 
APCA,  is  stepping  down  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment of  the  National  Capital, 
and  after  20  years  service  to  the 
Board  he  is  being  commended  for 
his  "dignity,  patience,  intelligence 
and  impartiality"  which  marked 
his  hearings  on  5,200  zoning  appeals 
conducted  since  the  establishment 
of  the  agency  in  1938. 


Arthur  P.  Davis,  Washington 
architect,  was  named  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  start- 
ing January  1. 

Mr.  Davis  will  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  retirement  of  Theodore 
I.  Coe,  the  board  chairman. 

For  the  last  10  years,  he  has  served 
on  the  Citizens  Zoning  Advisory 
Committee  as  representative  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 


Arthur  K.  Stellhorn  has  been 
appointed  Planning  Director  of  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  He  re- 
places William  C.  Burrage  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Stellhorn  has  served 
as  the  Commission's  planning  en- 
gineer for  Montgomery  County. 
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In  his  inaugural  address  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Town  Planning  Institute, 
Mr.  U.  Aylmer  Coates  paid  tribute 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Sir  George 
Pepler  and  other  honorary  officers 
and  to  Secretary  Alfred  Potter  and 
his  staff  on  whom  falls  so  much  of 
the  day-to-day  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Institute. 


Fred  M.  Packard  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  park  director  of 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard was  formerly  associated  with 
the  National  Parks  Association  as 
Executive  Secretary,  and  he  will 
serve  an  initial  term  of  six  months 
with  the  Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority. 


Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  represented 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
held  in  Athens,  Greece,  September 
11-19  and  visited  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland  before  returning 
to  the  U.  S.  A.  late  in  September. 


Louis  P.  Croft  is  now  connected 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington.  After 
his  return  from  overseas  service  he 
was  with  HHFA  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


The  association  of  Jack  Wood  as 
an  Associate  of  the  firm  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  and  Associates,  was 
announced  on  September  30  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew.  Before  joining  the 
firm  Mr.  Wood  was  professor  of 
city  and  regional  planning  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  During  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Wood  was 
assigned  to  the  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Kharagpur,  India 
as  consultant  and  professor  of 
regional  planning  under  the  U.  S. 
International  Cooperation  Admini- 
stration program  in  India. 


Harold  S.  Buttenheim  was  pre- 
sented a  Distinguished  Service  A- 
ward  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Planning  at  its  1958  Annual  Con- 
ference held  recently  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  award  recognized  Mr. 
Buttenheim's  service  to  city  plan- 
ning for  more  than  half  a  century. 


Commentaries 


The  Fifth  Australian  Planning  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Sydney,  August  18-22, 
1958  having  as  the  theme — "Metropolis 
— the  problem  of  the  Expanding  City." 
The  Institute  brought  to  Sydney,  Mr. 
Paul  Oppermann,  Director  of  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Metropolitan  Area  Plan- 
ning Commission,  as  principal  guest 
speaker.  Proceedings  of  the  Congress 
included  discussion  of  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  comprising:  National  Planning 
and  Regionalism,  the  Future  of  De- 


centralization; the  Direction  and  Form 
of  Urban  Expansion;  Problems  of  Urban 
Renewal  and  the  Future  of  Central 
Areas;  Transport  and  Traffic;  Planning 
Administration  —  the  Role  of  Public 
and  Private  Enterprise  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Planning  Proposals. 


Rock  Creek  Park  Day  was  officially 
celebrated  in  the  National  Capital  on 
October  5.  It  was  the  third  annual 
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Rock  Creek  Park  Day  and  thousands 
of  people  turned  out  for  this  event  which 
is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  recrea- 
tional values  of  the  2,900-acre  park  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  At  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater,  a  large  audience  heard 
the  U.  S.  Navy  School  of  Music  Band 
and  saw  former  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye 
present  a  citation  to  Cornelius  Heine, 
historian  of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
on  behalf  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park  trus- 
tees. 


The  U.  S.  National  Arboretum  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  was  written  up  by 
the  Director,  Henry  T.  Skinner  in  the 
July-August  1958  number  of  The  Na- 
tional Gardener  under  the  title  —  "A  Visit 
to  the  U.  S.  National  Arboretum."  Dr. 
Skinner  points  out  that  the  National 
Arboretum  is  one  of  the  younger  ad- 
ditions to  the  group  of  large  botanic 
gardens  and  arboreta  in  the  United 
States.  It  occupies  upwards  of  400 
scenic  acres  whose  higher  hills  overlook 
the  Capitol  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment. The  many  varieties  of  Camellia 
on  one  of  the  east  facing  slopes  above 
the  Anacostia  River  were  sponsored  by 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  the 
magnolia,  hollies,  crabapples,  dogwood 
and  azaleas  are  of  interest  to  the  horti- 
culturally  minded  visitors.  The  azaleas 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  single  fea- 
ture of  the  National  Arboretum,  with 
about  1,600  varieties  which  may  well 
approach  the  largest  in  existence.  Of- 
ficially within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment funds  for  its  development,  the 
Arboretum  needs  continued  public  sup- 
port to  become  one  of  America's  great 
gardens  and  a  horticultural  center  be- 
fitting the  Nation's  Capital.  The  U.  S. 
National  Arboretum  belongs  to  all. 


A  Resolution  to  change  the  name  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  to 
National  Civic  League  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  League's  governing 
council  at  its  annual  business  meeting 
held  September  14  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  connection  with  the  64th  National 
Conference  on  Government.  Before  the 


change  is  made  officially,  it  has  been 
submitted  by  mail  to  the  League's 
membership  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Council 
Chairman  George  H.  Gallup,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  64-year  old  name 
should  be  subjected  to  as  limited  change 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  continuity 
and  supported  the  word  "civic"  as  being 
broad  enough  to  encompass  the  League's 
interests  and  programs  during  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  question  of  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  Review  to  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Review  was  informally 
favored  and  ultimately  will  be  decided 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 


Dade  County,  Florida,  voters  last 
month  cast  an  approving  vote  for  the 
Nation's  only  formal  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. By  a  74,000  to  50,000  tally, 
county  voters  killed  a  charter  amend- 
ment that  would  have  granted  au- 
tonomy to  the  26  municipalities  in  the 
county.  If  the  amendment  had  been 
passed,  the  16-month  metropolitan 
government  might  have  been  nullified 
by  a  secession  of  many  of  the  municipal 
governments,  which  do  not  favor 
county-wide  government,  though  the 
voters  evidently  do.  A  $50,000  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  the  University  of 
Miami  starts  an  important  study  of  the 
political,  governmental  and  economic 
aspects  of  Dade  County  Metro.  Find- 
ings will  guide  similar  metropolitan 
governments  coming  up  fast  in  Florida 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


The  first  Litter  Act  in  Great  Britain 
was  passed  in  mid-August.  It  empowers 
local  authorities  to  prosecute  all  who 
litter  in  "any  place  out-of-doors  which 
the  public  can  use  free."  Keep  Britain 
Tidy  is  the  slogan. 


The  350th  Champlain  Anniversary 
Celebration,  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery of  Lake  Champlain,  will  be 
marked  by  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Vermont  in  1959  with  a  year-long  series 
of  events.  Still  unspoiled,  the  vast 
regions  of  upper  New  York  State  and 
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Vermont  and  the  beautiful  Champlain 
Valley  will  be  hosts  for  the  exciting 
events  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  1609. 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  soldier,  ex- 
plorer, Chevalier  of  France,  with  two 
fellow  adventurers  and  a  war  party  of 
Algonquin  Indians,  moved  out  of  the 
wild  reaches  of  Canada  into  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  lake  that  now  bears  his 
name.  Slowly,  the  intrepid  explorer 
canoed  up  the  huge  lake  and  near  the 
site  of  Ticonderoga  met  the  warlike 
Iroquois.  In  the  brief  skirmish  which 
followed,  several  Indians  were  killed 
and  the  others  panicked  and  ran. 
Champlain  won  the  first  battle  in  the 
new  world. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Celebration,  of  which  Perry  H.  Merrill, 
Director  of  the  Vermont  Department  of 
Forests  and  Parks,  is  Chairman,  invites 
the  American  people  to  come  to  New 
York  and  Vermont  in  1959  and  tread 
the  same  historic  paths  trodden  by 
Champlain.  Visitors  will  thrill  to  the 
area's  natural  wonders,  historic  shrines 
and  the  world  famous  beauty  of  lakes  and 
mountains.  Here  the  American  Nation 
had  its  beginnings  —  this  is  the  frontier 
region  over  which  explorers  came  and 
the  French  and  British  armies  with  their 
Indian  allies  moved  in  their  military 
operations  for  the  conquest  of  North 
America. 

A  program  of  events,  January  to 
December  1959  scheduled  in  New  York 
and  Vermont  during  the  festival  year,  is 
available  from  the  New  York-  Vermont 
Interstate  Commission,  192  College  St., 
Burlington,  Vt.  or  Moses  Circle,  Ticon- 
deroga, N.  Y. 


The  Master  Plan  for  the  City  of  San 
Jose,  of  which  a  limited  number  were 
produced  for  adoption  last  March,  has 
been  republished  and  copies  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  a  request  to 
Michael  H.  Antonacci,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning, City  Hall,  San  Jose,  California. 

This  document,  which  is  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  precise  planning  which  has 
been  done  with  this  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing city,  embodies  all  phases  of  a  com- 


prehensive plan  for  a  metropolitan  core 
city.  It  explains  and  uses  the  neighbor- 
hood concept  in  the  design. 

A  summary  of  its  substance  consists 
of  chapters  on  water  supply,  flood  con- 
trol, transportation,  highways,  transit, 
traffic,  land  use,  central  business  dis- 
trict, urban  renewal,  schools,  recreation, 
libraries,  fire  stations,  civic  center,  and 
civic  art  and  street  trees. 


The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has 
published  the  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning Bill,  (as  of  October  29)  which  pro- 
vides some  new  proposals.  One  of  the 
provisions  is  that  in  future,  public 
authorities  will  pay  present-day  market 
values  when  they  buy  land  under  com- 
pulsory powers.  Owners  will  get  the 
price  they  could  have  gotten  in  the  open 
market  if  offering  the  land  for  sale. 
The  Bill  also  implements  some  recom- 
mendations which  were  not  incorporated 
in  last  season's  Tribunals  and  Inquiries 
Act.  It  contains  special  provisions 
for  appeal  to  the  Courts  on  points  of 
law  against  planning  decisions.  A  copy 
of  the  bill  may  be  obtained  from  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office  at  1  s  3  d  net. 


The  Baltimore  Regional  Planning 
Council  is  preparing  an  application  for 
federal  funds  to  allow  further  steps  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Regional  Plan  for 
1980.  The  basic  studies  now  in  progress 
are  being  accomplished  under  a  grant 
awarded  in  1957  for  a  two-year  period 
ending  in  the  spring  of  1959.  Refine- 
ments of  the  preliminary  components 
of  the  master  plan  for  the  region,  and 
recommendations  as  to  implementation 
of  the  plan  are  aims  of  the  second  phase 
which  would  carry  the  program  to  the 
spring  of  1961. 

Implementation  of  the  regional  plan 
will  be  a  major  concern  of  the  Council, 
since  there  is  no  precedent  of  enabling 
legislation  in  Maryland  for  regional 
planning  agencies  other  than  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Community  interest 
has  been  expressed  in  establishing  re- 
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gional  planning  for  the  Baltimore  area 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  proposed 
studies  would  provide  documentation 
for  the  needed  program  and  would  af- 
ford opportunity  for  business  and  civic 
groups  to  participate  in  the  program 
and  to  lend  their  support. 


For  the  second  meeting  on  housing 
and  planning  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  Har- 
lean  James  prepared  an  account  of 
Education  and  Civic  Action  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  distribution. 
A  listing  of  the  different  types  of  na- 
tional citizen  educational  groups  which 
have  developed  with  the  years,  is  in- 
cluded. Copies  are  available  from  the 
headquarters  office,  APCA. 


The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  cooperation  with  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  is  sponsoring  a 
Community  Achievement  Contest. 
$65,000  will  be  given  as  Contest  Awards. 
The  brochure  which  outlines  the  project 
states  that  any  type  of  activity  that 
meets  a  need  in  the  community  is  eli- 
gible. The  term  "community"  may 
relate  to  a  neighborhood,  a  city,  a  town. 
It  may  be  country-wide  or  cover  any 
natural  population  area  regardless  of 
boundary  lines.  Judges  will  select  the 
winners  in  1960  and  be  announced  at  the 
GFWC  1960  Convention.  All  prize 
money  is  to  be  used  for  some  community 
enterprise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  win- 
ning clubs. 


The  Multnomah  County  (Oregon)  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  recently  had  a 
victory  and  also  a  setback  significant 
to  planners. 

Victory — Before  approving  a  resi- 
dential sub-division  the  Planning  Com- 
mission had  followed  the  practice  of 
requiring  the  sub-divider  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  the  tract  for  a  park  or  to  pay 
$37.50  for  each  lot  sold  into  a  fund  to 
be  used  to  buy  a  neighborhood  park. 
An  objector  went  to  the  Circuit  Court 
where  Judge  Crawford  upheld  the 
Planning  Commission  in  these  words — 
"I  conclude  there  is  no  delegation  of 
legislative  power,  no  taking  of  property 
without  due  process,  no  denial  of  equal 
protection,  and  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  a  regulation  and  not  a  tax." 

Setback — When  the  zoning  ordinance 
for  the  east  end  of  Multnomah  County 
was  being  processed  an  outdoor  ad- 
vertising company  rushed  to  put  up 
some  9  billboards  along  the  Columbia 
River  Highway,  which  hitherto  had 
been  avoided  by  the  billboard  companies 
because  of  public  pressure  to  respect 
this  scenic  drive.  The  day  that  the 
zoning  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  the  Planning 
Commission  slapped  a  "Stop  Work" 
order  on  the  uncompleted  billboards, 
some  of  which  were  hardly  started. 

The  matter  was  contested  and  the 
District  Attorney  for  the  County  ruled 
"that  Multnomah  County  is  without 
authority  to  prevent  the  completion 
and  the  use  of  the  nine  signboards  in 
question,  and  that  the  'stop  work' 
orders  placed  upon  any  of  those  sign- 
boards should  be  immediately  re- 
moved." 


A  British  Appraisal 


In  the  November  1958  Journal 
of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  is 
reproduced  the  fourth  Rees  Jeffreys 
Triennial  Lecture  by  G.  A.  Jellicoe, 
F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  P.  P.  I.  L.  A.  (M)  on 
the  subject  "Motorways — Their 
Landscaping,  Design  and  Appear- 
ance," delivered  on  October  9,  1958. 


Part  I  of  this  talk  which  is 
divided  in  three  parts  casts  a 
critical  glance  at  foreign  roads  (from 
the  standpoint  of  the  lecturer)  in- 
cluding American  and  German 
roads,  and  the  appraisal  of  American 
roads  bears  reprinting  here.  We 
quote : 
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"And  now  over  to  America.  The 
designs  I  am  showing  were  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  recent  conference  in 
Washington  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Landscape  Architects 
and  follow  the  usual  high  standards 
of  pattern  we  know  so  well.  Al- 
though American  conditions  are 
very  different  from  our  own,  it  is 
nevertheless  beneficial  to  study 
their  methods,  standards  and  re- 
sults. These  views  show  a  grandeur 
of  conception  that  is  not  wholly 
due  to  plenty  of  land,  great  ex- 
penditure and  great  demand;  they 
are  admirable  samples  of  the  work 
of  a  well  balanced  team  of  experts 
which  includes  the  landscape  arch- 
itect as  a  member  of  equal  standing. 
There  are  more  qualified  landscape 
architects  in  America  than  in  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together  and  in  this  matter  of  col- 
laboration I  should  say  that  they 
are  thirty  years  ahead  of  our  own 
country.  The  training  of  the  Amer- 
ican landscape  architect  is  as  long 
and  arduous  as  that  of  an  engineer, 
and  is  established  at  eight  uni- 
versities. These  views  show  a 
mastery  of  a  certain  kind  of  space 
design,  and  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  their  art  can  be 
traced  directly  to  our  own  English 
School  of  Landscape  Gardening  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  I  would 
place  the  road  or  parkway,  as  one 
of  the  three  great  contributions 
America  has  made  to  modern  land- 
scape, the  other  two  being  the 
National  Park  and  the  compre- 
hensive landscape  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  My  criticism 
lies  in  precisely  the  question  asked 
by  the  Japanese  delegate  to  the 
conference,  'How  is  it  that  wherever 


I  go  in  America  your  roads  are  al- 
ways the  same?'  I  shall  show  later 
how  Britain  can  excel  all  others 
in  interest  arising  from  geographical 
variation. 

"Of  more  immediate  interest  to 
us,  I  think,  are  the  designs  of  the 
Connecticut  Turnpike  by  the  office 
of  A.  Carl  Stelling,  who  describe 
themselves  as  site  planning  con- 
sultants. Note  particularly  the 
space  design  based  on  the  masking 
of  environment;  and  the  central 
dazzle  screen  of  formal  hedge,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later.  The  draw- 
ings are  worth  studying  in  them- 
selves, as  showing  American  appre- 
ciation of  landscape." 

Thus  ends  the  American  ap- 
praisal. There  follows  an  appraisal 
of  the  German  Autobahnen  on 
which  the  lecturer  makes  an  in- 
teresting comment.  "The  surpris- 
ing factor  is  that  the  military  mind 
(The  Autobahnen  having  been  built 
by  Dictator  Hitler  for  military 
purposes)  should  have  put  so  much 
value  on  landscape  as  to  encroach 
on  their  efficiency  as  roads.  I 
doubt  whether  tall  trees  used  in  the 
central  reserve  and  so  close  to  the 
verges  would  be  generally  accept- 
able in  modern  England,  and  yet 
what  pleasure  these  give  to  the 
traveller!" 

The  Second  Part  of  the  lecture 
comprised  a  description  of  a  tour 
from  the  Kent  Coast  to  Oxford, 
England,  passing  through  three 
examples  of  road  design  recently 
completed  and  admirable  of  their 
kind. 

The  Third  Part  assesses  the 
factors  drawn  from  history  and 
current  practice  with  the  view  of 
establishing  standards  for  the  future, 
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and  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
planning  to  ensure  that  standards 
are  maintained. 

(This  lecture  is  given  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  Rees 
Jeffreys  Trust,  founded  in  1947,  by 
which  a  triennial  lecture  on  Road 
Design  and  Layout  was  to  be  de- 


livered under  the  auspices  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute.  This 
lecture  in  toto  has  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  copies  are 
obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  free 
of  charge,  18  Ashley  Place,  Lon- 
don SW1.) 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  chairmen  of  the  planning 
committees  of  the  Municipal  League 
of  Seattle  and  King  County  meet 
periodically  to  review  and  co- 
ordinate projects.  A  recent  meeting 
was  conducted  by  Jesse  T.  Wilkins, 
chairman  of  the  County  Planning 
Committee  and  Peter  C.  Best, 
Chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Committee.  Some  of  the  projects 
which  are  underway  in  the  fall 
and  winter  program  are:  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control,  County  Planning 
Guides,  Traffic  Facilities  Planning, 
and  Annexation  and  Incorporation. 


The  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
and  King  County  announced  in  the 
November  issue  of  Municipal  News 
an  area-wide  Transportation  Survey 
with  Parsons,  Brinckerhoff,  Hall 
and  MacDonald  of  New  York  in 
charge  of  the  preliminary  survey, 
underwritten  jointly  by  the  State 
of  Washington,  King  County,  the 
City  of  Seattle  and  the  Seattle 
Transit  System.  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  cost  will  come  to  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  that 
the  Survey  will  take  about  two 
years  to  complete.  It  will  provide 
a  land-use  study  and  an  economic 
survey  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  perhaps  extending  from  Ta- 


coma  on  the  South  and  Everett  on 
the  North. 


The  Greater  Dallas  Planning 
Council  has  made  available  a  study 
titled  "A  Preliminary  Survey — 
Opportunities  for  Appropriate  Com- 
memorative Features  in  Dallas." 
This  report  was  prepared  by  William 
Henry  Deacy,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Com- 
memorative Art.  The  recently  ap- 
pointed Dallas  Historic  Monu- 
ments Commission  has  as  its  Chair- 
man, T.  E.  Jackson.  The  report  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mon- 
uments Commission.  Dallas  is  the 
first  city  in  the  U.  S.  to  undertake 
the  comprehensive  planning  and 
placing  of  its  historic  monuments 
and  commemorative  features. 
Copies  of  this  report  are  available 
from  the  Greater  Dallas  Planning 
Council,  1310  Davis  Building,  Dal- 
las 2,  Texas. 


The  North  Bethesda  Congress  of 
Citizen  Associations,  an  agency  of 
ten  citizen  Associations  serving 
communities  in  the  North  Bethesda 
planning  area  as  set  up  by  the  Mary- 
land National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  seeks  joint 
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evaluation  of  problems  affecting 
the  area,  among  which  is  the  cut- 
ting of  trees  in  Cabin  John  Valley 
Regional  Park.  The  Congress  has 
issued  a  statement  which  expresses 
the  thought  that  the  cutting  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees  in  the  pro- 
posed Cabin  John  Valley  Regional 
Park  by  owners  of  designated  park 
land  constitutes  a  destruction  of 
scenic  and  recreational  resources 
which  is  legal  but  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  The  statement 
strongly  urges  the  planning  com- 
mission to  give  full  weight  to  the 
effects  of  such  tree  cutting  when 
considering  an  acquisition  pi  ice 
for  the  park  land.  This  statement 
was  adopted  unanimously  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Bethesda 
Congress  on  September  30,  1958. 


Creation  of  a  36-member  Study 
Commission  on  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems has  been  announced  by  Gover- 
nor G.  Mennen  Williams  of  Michi- 
gan. Charles  R.  Adrian,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Community  De- 
velopment at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, was  named  Chairman  with 
William  R.  Gable,  research  asso- 
ciate in  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, was  appointed  executive  secre- 
tary. Specific  topics  to  be  explored 
include  expansion  of  cities,  govern- 
mental services,  state  legislation 
affecting  metropolitan  areas,  re- 
lationships between  township  and 
county  government,  water  supply, 
taxes  and  finance. 


A  60-page  pamphlet,  The  "Little" 
Economies,  covering  problems  of 
area  development  contains  papers 


presented  by  outstanding  experts  to 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  pol- 
icy-making organization  of  leading 
businessmen  and  educators  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Donald 
K.  David,  chairman  of  CED,  in  a 
foreword  points  out  that  there 
"exists  no  broad  and  organized 
body  of  research,  no  tested  package 
of  plans  to  guide  business  leaders 
seeking  to  further  local  and  re- 
gional development." 

To  alleviate  this  situation  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment a  year  ago  established  an 
Area  Development  Division.  This 
is  currently  engaged  in  research 
aimed  at  developing  a  better  fund 
of  knowledge  on  matters  relating 
to  local  economic  development, 
and  is  making  the  first  national 
survey  of  local  economic  develop- 
ment activities. 

The  survey  seeks  to  determine 
the  present  state  of  such  efforts, 
especially  in  the  terms  of  problems 
faced  by  regional,  state,  and  local 
economic  development  groups.  The 
six  papers  are  addressed  to  some 
of  the  problems  entailed. 

Contributors  to  the  symposium 
are: 

Jervis  J.  Babb,  chairman  of  the 
CED  Area  Development  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Raymond  Vernon,  director 
of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region  Study;  Dr.  Luther  Gulick, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration;  Arthur  B.  Van 
Buskirk,  former  president  and  chair- 
man of  The  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development;  Wil- 
liam R.  Davlin,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
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merce;  and  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  chair- 
man of  the  Newark  Economic 
Development  Committee.  Mr. 
Babb,  Mr.  Van  Buskirk,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  are  also  well  known  as 
business  leaders. 


The  Urban  Land  Institute  in  a 
new  Technical  Bulletin  No.  33 
states  that  a  ten  year  boom  period 
in  shopping  center  construction 
has  changed  1949's  "untapped  field 
for  regional  shopping  centers"  to 
today's  almost  saturated  market 
condition. 

Homer  Hoyt,  nationally  known 
land  economist  and  market  analyst 
who  edited  Technical  Bulletin  No. 
12  which  pointed  out  the  wide  open 
market  conditions  back  in  October 
1949,  has  edited  also  this  latest 
publication.  Mr.  Hoyt  says  that 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  market 
for  new  shopping  centers  of  all 
types  has  been  saturated  in  many 
metropolitan  areas.  The  shopping 
center  developer  no  longer  has  a 
wide  open  field;  he  must  search 
diligently  for  a  region  where  an 
opportunity  still  remains  to  develop 
a  new  center. 


He  points  out  that  the  trend 
toward  larger  store  sizes  means 
that  a  greater  trade  area  is  required 
to  support  a  center.  Supermarket 
operators  have  upped  their  mini- 
mum space  needs  from  5,000-10,000 
square  feet  to  22,000-37,500  square 
feet.  The  larger  stores  require  a 
sales  volume  of  from  $3  million  to 
$5  million  and,  consequently,  a 
thousand  families  can  no  longer 
support  even  a  neighborhood  center. 

Variety  stores  are  now  looking 
for  25,000  to  30,000  square  feet 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  8,000 
families.  Major  department  stores 
want  at  least  125,000  square  feet 
and  a  market  area  of  30,000  families. 

Another  factor  noted  by  Mr. 
Hoyt  in  his  revaluation  of  shopping 
centers  throughout  the  United  States 
is  that  it  is  often  more  difficult  to 
have  tracts  rezoned  for  commercial 
use  because  of  organized  opposition 
by  owners  of  nearby  homes  or  by 
owners  of  commercial  centers  in 
the  area. 

The  price  of  land  for  shopping 
centers  has  risen  from  the  farm  land 
or  residential  land  value  of  $200  to 
$2,000  an  acre  10  years  ago  to 
today's  prices  of  from  $10,000  to 
$40,000  an  acre  in  many  areas. 


'Charter  of  the   Andes'*   Signed   by  Inter- 
American  Group  of  Planning  Officials 


A  group  of  inter-American  plan- 
ning officials  has  come  forth  with  a 
document  entitled  the  "Charter  of 
the  Andes",  as  a  major  new  step 
forward  to  bring  up  to  date  planning 
concepts  and  processes  for  con- 
fronting the  explosive  problems  of 
urban  and  regional  development 


present  in  most  countries  of  the 
Americas.  This  distinguished  group 
of  forty-seven  officials  and  nine 
consultants  from  fifteen  countries 
met  for  one  month  of  intensive  dis- 
cussions during  a  Seminar  for  Of- 
ficials and  Professionals  in  Urban 
Planning  at  the  Inter- American 
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Housing  and  Planning  Center 
(CINVA),  Bogota,  Colombia.  The 
Seminar  was  concluded  with  a 
special  ceremony  on  October  30, 
at  which,  in  a  display  of  group 
unity,  the  participants  themselves 
decided  to  sign  a  statement  desig- 
nating the  final  report  as  the 
"Charter  of  the  Andes". 

This  report  was  distributed  to 
all  Seminar  participants  during 
the  closing  exercises,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  basic  document 
for  years  to  come. 

The  Seminar  represents  a  land- 
mark because  it  is  the  first  time 
that  a  group  of  qualified  officials 
and  planning  consultants  have  been 
brought  together  under  the  inter- 
American  system  through  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  eva- 
luate present  planning  procedures 
and  experiences  in  the  effort  to 
develop  sound  principles  and 
techniques  to  guide  the  exceptional 
growth  of  most  urban  areas  in 
the  Americas. 

The  Seminar  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  planning  as  a  democratic 
process  and  to  its  essential  role 
within  modern  government  and 
administration. 

With  the  dynamic  characteristics 
of  urban  and  regional  planning  in 
Latin  America  and  the  need  to 
integrate  planning  processes  into 
local  government  structures  to  con- 
front explosive  urban  growth  prob- 
lems, the  participants  of  the  Semi- 
nar felt  that  the  basic  approach  of 
the  "Athens  Charter",  signed  in 
1933  by  the  world-famous  CIAM 
group  of  architects  and  planning 
consultants,  such  as  Le  Corbusier 
and  others,  is  inadequate  and  does 


not  give  proper  attention  to  the 
importance  of  developing  city  plan- 
ning as  a  process,  requiring  con- 
tinuing and  decisive  government 
action  and  suitable  instrumentalities. 

The  Conclusions  of  the  Seminar 
are  divided  into  six  main  parts: 
I.  Concepts  of  the  Planning  Process 
and  Human  Aspects  of  the  Planning 
and  Development  of  Cities;  II. 
Characteristics  of  Regional,  Metro- 
politan and  Urban  Planning  in 
Latin  America;  III.  The  Urban 
General  Plan  as  a  Basic  Instrument 
for  Guiding  Urban  Development; 
IV.  The  Philosophy,  Objectives  and 
Techniques  of  Urban  Renewal;  V. 
Programming  and  Budgeting;  VI. 
Leadership  in  Planning.  The  Con- 
clusions of  the  Seminar,  published 
in  Spanish,  are  expected  to  be  of 
immediate  usefulness  for  discussion 
in  several  forthcoming  meetings, 
including  the  Second  Inter-Ameri- 
can Technical  Meeting  on  Housing 
and  Planning,  to  be  held  in  Lima, 
Peru;  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Congress  of  Munici- 
palities in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  a 
United  Nations  Seminar  on  Urban- 
ization Problems,  to  be  held  in 
Santiago,  Chile  in  early  December. 

Cesar  Garces,  Architect-Planner 
and  Deputy  Director  of  CINVA, 
served  as  coordinator  and  director 
of  the  Seminar,  and  was  assisted  by 
a  group  of  well  known  consultants, 
such  as:  Francis  Violich,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning,  the  University 
of  California;  Luis  Dorich,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Planning 
Office  of  Lima,  Peru;  Carlos  Al- 
varado,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Planning 
Board;  Gabriel  Andrade,  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Inter-American 
Planning  Society;  Luis  Lander, 
Venezuelan  Planning  Consultant; 
Alfred  Alcock,  United  Nations  Ex- 
pert in  Housing  and  Planning, 
Panama;  and  Eric  Carlson,  Di- 


rector of  CINVA.  A  special  paper 
on  the  philosophy  and  techniques 
of  urban  renewal  was  prepared  for 
the  Seminar  by  Carl  Feiss,  planning 
and  urban  renewal  consultant  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Planning 
NEW  MEMBERS,  Sept., 

Arizona 

City-County  Planning  Board,  Yuma 

California 

Arthur  G.  Barton,  Glendale 
La  JoIIa  Town  Council,  La  JoIIa 

Colorado 

Trafton  Bean  and  Assocs.,  Boulder 

District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  Robeit  Low  Bacon 
Dr.  Richard  Bray 
William  C.  Grayson 
Samuel  Spencer 
L.  Corrin  Strong 
Waverly  Taylor 

Kentucky 

John  D.  Whisman,  Lexington 

Maryland 

Richard  Grumbacher,  Hagerstown 
Perce  L.  Wolfe,  Riverdale 

Massachusetts 

Gordon  E.  Ainsworth  &  Assocs.,  South 
Deerfield 

Michigan 

Wallace  D.  Bowman,  Ann  Arbor 
Macomb  County  Planning  Commission, 

Mt.  Clements 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit 
John  B.  Frazier,  East  Lansing 

Mississippi 

Elwin  J.  Sasser,  Tupelo 

Missouri 

Thomas  M.  Colgrove,  St.  Louis 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Lehmann,  St.  Louis 

North  Carolina 

L.  L.  Ivey,  Raleigh 


and  Civic  Association 
Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.,   1958 

New  Jersey 

Stephen     Sussna,     Trenton      Planning 
Board,  Trenton 

New  Mexico 

Don  W.  Cunningham,  Hobbs 

New  York 

Thomas  M.  Waller,  Bedford  Hills 
Gurney  Breckenfeld,  New  York 
Library,  N.  Y.  State  Division  of  Hous- 
ing, New  York 
Miss  Joan  Hodgkins,  Potsdam 

Ohio 

Lawrence  Munsie,  Jr.,  Wright  Patter- 
son AFB 

Pennsylvania 

George  W.  Robinson,  Wayne 

Tennessee 

Robert  W.  Pharr,  Memphis 
Tom  A.  Windrom,  Memphis 

Texas 

A.  B.  Swank,  Jr.,  Dallas 
Robert  W.  Maurice,  Houston 

Wisconsin 

Leo  H.  Hennen,  Milwaukee 

Canada 

Ecole  Polytechnique,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Gordon   R.   Arnott,   Regina,   Saskatch- 
ewan 

India 

Town     Planning     Organization,     New 
Delhi 

Japan 

Maruzen  Co.  Ltd.,  Osaka 

Spain 

Valentin   Picatorte,   Madrid 
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National  Park  Service  Establishes  New 
Branch  of  Archeology 


The  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in 
October  announced  establishment 
of  a  new  Branch  of  Archeology  to 
direct  the  Service's  expanding  arch- 
eological  programs. 

Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth  ex- 
plained that  the  action  was  made 
necessary  in  part  by  the  increased 
role  of  archeology  in  National  Park 
areas  under  MISSION  66,  the 
broad  10-year  conservation  and 
development  program  inaugurated 
by  the  Park  Service  in  1956.  Mr. 
Wirth  also  pointed  out  that  the  new 
branch  will  coordinate  field  plans 
to  salvage  archeological  scientific 
data  in  advance  of  inundation  at 
public  water  control  projects. 

The  new  Branch  of  Archeology, 
which  will  be  a  part  of  the  Service's 
Division  of  Interpretation,  will  be 
headed  by  Dr.  John  M.  Corbett, 
veteran  archeologist  who  has  been 
with  the  National  Park  Service 
since  1947. 

The  archeological  work  of  the 
National  Park  Service  includes  the 
supplementing  of  historical  data 
by  digging  in  the  ground  for  new 
facts  and  by  uncovering  visible 
evidence  of  the  life  and  times  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  this  country. 
Only  some  six  weeks  ago,  Service 
archeologists  at  Fort  McHenry 
National  Monument  and  Historic 
Shrine  in  Baltimore  discovered  the 
footings  for  the  flagpole  from  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  during 
the  bombardment  by  the  British 
in  the  war  of  1812  that  inspired 


Francis  Scott  Key  to  compose  the 
National  Anthem. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  Custer  Battle- 
field National  Monument  in  Mon- 
tana, Park  Service  archeologists 
located  the  rifle  pits,  trenches,  and 
even  three  previously  undiscovered 
bodies  at  the  Reno-Benteen  site 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Custer 
engagement.  At  Fort  Frederica 
National  Monument  in  Georgia, 
Service  archeologists  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  year  in  un- 
covering the  old  foundations  of  the 
houses  built  by  the  colonists  who 
accompanied  General  Oglethorpe 
to  this  country  in  1733. 

The  Inter- Agency  Archeological 
Salvage  Program,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  numerous  State  and 
local  agencies,  is  working  to  salvage 
representative  samples  of  prehistoric 
and  scientific  data  uncovered  at 
Federal  construction  projects. 

Under  this  program,  for  example, 
archeological  teams  are  working  to 
salvage  remains  relating  to  the  early 
Hidatsi,  Mandan  and  Arikera  tribes 
at  the  Oahe  reservoir  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  before  the  final 
water  level  is  reached.  In  Georgia, 
similar  excavations  on  the  early 
Cherokee  have  been  conducted  in 
the  Hartwell  Reservoir  area  by  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  laying  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  pipelines  frequently  cuts 
through  prehistoric  Indian  remains. 
The  man  primarily  responsible  for 
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reducing  the  scientific  loss  thus 
occasioned  was  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Nus- 
baum,  internationally  known  arch- 
eologist  who  has  retired  after  more 
than  30  years  of  service  in  various 
capacities  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  Among  his  many  out- 
standing achievements  was  that  of 
establishing  the  precedent  for  pipe- 
line salvage  archeology.  He  con- 
vinced the  private  utility  companies 
that  such  salvage  was  a  beneficial 
and  worthy  cause,  and  persuaded 
them  to  pay  the  cost  of  archeological 
salvage  in  advance  of  the  actual 
construction  of  the  pipelines. 

Another  important  phase  of  the 
National  Park  Service's  archeo- 
logical program  is  the  work  being 
conducted  as  part  of  the  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Build- 
ings. Under  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  1935,  the  Park  Service  is  obli- 
gated to  survey  historical  and  arch- 
eological sites  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  determine  which  are  of  ex- 


ceptional significance  to  the  Nation. 
Begun  in  the  1930's  the  work  was 
interrupted  during  the  war  years 
and  thereafter  until  1957  when  work 
was  resumed  with  funds  provided 
by  Congress  for  this  purpose  as 
part  of  MISSION  66. 

The  Service's  new  Branch  of 
Archeology  will  be  concerned  with 
these  important  archeological  mat- 
ters as  well  as  with  many  other 
aspects  of  archeological  work  in 
this  country,  Director  Wirth  said. 

Before  joining  the  Park  Service, 
Dr.  Corbett  served  as  field  super- 
visor on  archeological  projects  in 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Born  in  New  York  City 
on  September  4,  1913,  he  attended 
that  city's  public  schools.  His  later 
education  was  obtained  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
Princeton  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  and 
Columbia  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D. 


Five  Year  Exploration  Program  Slated  for 
Cliff  Dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 


The  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  the  National  Park  Service 
have  announced  a  five-year  explora- 
tion program  of  the  cliff  dwellings 
in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  be- 
lieved first  started  by  Indians  in 
1  A.D. 

Only  a  few  ruins,  such  as  famous 
Cliff  Palace,  have  been  excavated 
and  opened  to  visitors. 

"The  research  project  not  only 
is  a  step  toward  expanding  the 
park's  attractions,"  the  announce- 
ment stated.  "The  findings  will 
contribute  substantially  to  a  better 


understanding  of  the  prehistory  of 
the  American  Southwest  and  will 
fill  gaps  in  present  knowledge  of 
the  area." 

Amid  the  canyons  are  perhaps 
800  fragile  cliff  dwellings.  Many 
are  multi-storied  and  stuck  like 
wasp  nests  to  the  yellow  limestone. 
Relatively  few  have  been  excavated 
and  repaired.  Others  have  been 
badly  damaged  by  souvenir  hunters 
and  are  being  gradually  weakened 
by  natural  forces. 

Dr.  John  M.  Corbett,  director  of 
the  Park  Service's  Branch  of  Arch- 
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eology,    will    be    director    of    the     borne,  aided  by  Park  archeologist 
project.     It    will    be    immediately     Carroll    Burroughs, 
supervised    by    Dr.    Douglas    Os- 


Teamwork  on  the  Potomac 


The  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River,  Dr.  Ellis  S. 
Tisdale,  Director,  has  issued  a  1958 
Report  of  its  activities  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Governors  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  and  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
title  "Teamwork  on  the  Potomac." 

The  Basin  of  the  Potomac  covers 
an  area  of  14,500  square  miles  lying 
within  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Slope,  extending  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  August,  1957  and  February, 
1958,  under  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  P.L.  660,  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  called  a  conference 
of  pollution  control  and  public 
health  officials  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Potomac  River  Commission, 
and  agreed: 

1.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
will    provide    secondary    treatment 
(including   chlorination   of  the   ef- 
fluent when  necessary)  at  its  Blue 
Plains  plant  to  remove  80  percent 
of  the   waste   load   going   through 
that  plant. 

2.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  make  further  enlargements  to 
the  Blue  Plains  plant  which  will  be 
completed  by  1965. 

3.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  make  plans  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance so  that  the  Blue  Plains  plant 


will  not  again  become  a  significant 
source  of  pollution  of  the  Potomac 
River. 

4.  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
put  in  effect  the  proposals  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  relating  to  the 
sewerage  system. 

5.  That   the    Virginia    commun- 
ities   in    the    Washington    metro- 
politan area  will  provide  treatment 
commensurate  with  that  of  D.  C. 
and  Maryland  political  subdivisions. 

6.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  de- 
fine what  responsibilities  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  in  the 
abatement  of  pollution  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  the  Washington  area. 

7.  That  the  official  state  water 
pollution  agencies  of  D.C.,  Mary- 
land,   Virginia   and   the    Interstate 
Commission    cooperate    with    each 
other. 

8.  That  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice will  report  to  the  other  con- 
ferees as  to  progress  at  six  month 
intervals. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a 
clean  and  wholesome  Potomac  River 
is  Basinwide  and  cannot  be  solved 
piecemeal  by  many  uncoordinated 
jurisdictions.  The  compact  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  provides  a 
method  of  bringing  these  juris- 
dictions together.  The  Commission 
has  set  up  committees  on  Land, 
Water,  Industries,  Public  Relations 
and  Recreation  and  Wildlife. 
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American  Forestry  Convention  in  Tucson 


It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  the 
83rd  National  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  described  in  American 
Forests  as  including  the  presentation 
by  L.  Rohe  Walter,  special  assistant 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  of  the 
Forest  Conservation  Commemora- 
tive Postage  Stamp;  the  keynote 
address  by  Dr.  Richard  E.  McArdle; 
the  movie  premier  of  "Vision  in  the 
Valley,"  the  story  of  the  Muskingum 
Watershed  Conservancy  District ; 
an  address  by  his  Excellency  Dr. 
Luis  Quintanilla,  Ambassador  for 
Mexico  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  the  performance 
of  the  Tucson  Boys  Chorus;  the 
dedication  of  the  watershed  exhibit 
at  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Mu- 
seum; trips  to  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Mexico,  and  un- 
usually informative  panels  on  South- 
west water  problems.  There  were 
a  total  of  444  delegates  registered. 

Kenneth  Pomeroy,  Chief  For- 
ester of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  conducted  a  Conserva- 
tion Caravan  of  125  forest  enthu- 
siasts on  a  four-day  cross-country 


train  tour  from  Chicago.  The  party 
made  all-day  stop-overs  at  Santa 
Fe,  Grand  Canyon  and  Phoenix. 
Arthur  Newton  Pack,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  con- 
tributed to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference. 

Awards  were  conferred  by  Lloyd 
Partain,  member  of  the  Awards 
Committee,  on  Robert  W.  Sawyer, 
former  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Bend, 
Oregon,  in  the  field  of  public  in- 
formation; to  Edgar  C.  Hirst, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Concord 
National  Bank,  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
the  field  of  business  and  industry; 
Richard  E.  McArdle,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  in  the  field  of  public 
service;  to  Arthur  W.  Sampson, 
Professor,  University  of  California, 
in  the  field  of  education;  and  to 
Clarence  M.  Malone,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Bank  of  the  South- 
west, Houston,  Texas,  in  the  field 
of  general  service. 

The  Assembly  Room  was  domin- 
ated by  a  huge  duplicate  of  the 
Conservation  Stamp  which  was 
very  effective. 

— HARLEAN  JAMES 


Retirement  of  Newton  Drury 


Newton  B.  Drury  will  retire  as 
head  of  the  California  state  park 
system  on  April  30,  1959.  An  in- 
tensive nationwide  search  is  being 
made  for  a  successor. 

The  Director  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources, 
Dewitt  Nelson,  said,  "Calif ornians 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Newton 
Drury  for  his  preservation  of  the 
natural  scene  in  the  mountains, 


desert    and    coastal    areas    of    the 
State." 

The  impetus  of  the  present  park 
system  in  California  grew  out  of  the 
Save  The  Redwoods  League,  an 
organization  which  Mr.  Drury  helped 
to  found  in  1918.  He  served  as  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  League 
during  the  time  it  raised  more  than 
$4,000,000  to  save  64,000  acres  of 
ancient  forest.  And  it  was  Mr. 
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Drury  who  helped  to  draft  the 
legislation  that  first  established  the 
division  of  parks  in  1928  and  whose 
active  work  helped  to  insure  the 
passage  of  a  $6,000,000  bond  issue 
for  park  land  acquisition.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission, 
he  became  the  executive  director 
and  directed  the  early  acquisition 
program. 

By  1933,  Mr.  Drury  earned  the 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  con- 
servationist and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  asked  him 
to  go  to  Washington  as  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Mr. 
Drury  refused  at  first,  but  in  1940 
when  the  offer  was  renewed,  he 
agreed  to  head  the  Service.  He 
remained  in  Washington  until  1951. 
When  he  left  Washington,  18  of  the 
leading  conservation  groups  joined 


to  give  him  a  memorial  which  said 
in  part:  "You  have  been  the  custo- 
dian of  our  country's  greatest 
treasures.  You  have  guarded  these 
treasures  with  devotion  and  with 
courage  as  a  sacred  trust  on  behalf  of 
the  countless  generations  to  come." 
A  fellow  member  of  Mr.  Drury's 
class  of  1912  at  the  University  of 
California,  Governor  Earl  Warren, 
then  took  advantage  of  his  release 
from  Washington  to  return  him  to 
California  as  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Beaches  and  Parks.  He 
continued  his  earlier  work  of  build- 
ing the  California  state  park  system. 
It  now  comprises  145  units  covering 
nearly  600,000  acres  with  40,000,000 
visitors  annually.  In  addition  a  five 
year  master  plan  was  started  in  1956 
that  will  add  123  acres  to  existing 
parks  and  cost  nearly  $100,000,000. 


Sixth  Watershed  Congress  Slated  for 
Nation's  Capital 


Sponsors  of  the  National  Water- 
shed Congress  have  chosen  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  as  the  site  of  their 
sixth  annual  meeting.  It  will  be 
held  May  25-27,  1959,  in  the 
Statler  Hotel.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  September. 

The  date  and  location  of  the 
Watershed  Congress  were  announced 
following  a  recent  meeting  of  spokes- 
men for  the  more  than  20  major 
agricultural,  business,  civic,  and 
conservation  organizations  which 
sponsor  the  yearly  meetings  of 
which  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  is  one. 

The  meetings  are  dedicated  to 
fostering  public  understanding  and 
participation  in  a  national  program 


to  control  water  runoff  and  soil 
erosion  in  upstream  areas  where 
more  than  one-half  of  the  annual 
flood  damage  occurs.  That  program, 
based  on  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954, 
provides  for  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance among  local,  State,  and  Federal 
groups  as  a  means  of  applying 
modern  soil  conservation  techniques 
in  upstream  drainages  for  abating 
flood  damage,  curbing  soil  erosion, 
and  stabilizing  water  supplies. 

C.  R.  Gutermuth,  vice-president 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, was  designated  as  chairman 
of  the  Congress  steering  committee 
by  the  sponsors  to  succeed  the  late 
Waters  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  treasurer  and 
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former  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  whose  death  occurred  in 
League  City,  Texas  on  November 
15.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee include  Charles  C.  Butler, 
director  of  land  and  water  use, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
John  H.  Jones,  secretary-treasurer, 
American  Watershed  Council;  and 


James  B.   Craig,  editor,  American 
Forestry    Association. 

The  program  will  feature  a  review 
of  progress  in  watershed  develop- 
ment and  factors  that  will  influence 
the  program  in  the  years  to  come. 
Program  plans  tentatively  include 
a  field  trip  on  the  final  day  of  the 
meeting. 


Recommendations  of  the  National  Park 
Advisory  Board 


The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments,  at  its  October  meeting 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  submitted 
four  recommendations  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Seaton.  The  officers 
of  the  11-member  Board  are:  Walter 
L.  Huber,  San  Francisco,  Chairman; 
Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Vice  Chairman;  Harold  S.  Wagner, 
Akron,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

One  recommendation  urged  the 
National  Park  Service  to  restrict  its 
future  parkway  functions  largely  to 
assisting  other  agencies  in  planning. 
The  Advisory  Board  said  that  ex- 
cept for  helping  planners,  the  Ser- 
vice should  have  no  role  in  con- 
struction or  administration  of  future 
parkways  unless  the  roads  are 
within  national  park  units,  provide 
approaches  to  such  units,  or  are 
otherwise  essential  to  the  units. 

A  second  recommendation  pro- 
posed that  the  Service  make  studies 
to  locate  and  determine  whether 
continential  Ice  Age  glacial  de- 
posits qualify  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  park  system. 

The  Board's  action  followed  its 
consideration  of  the  results  of  a 


reconnaissance  of  the  Wisconsin 
moraines  region  last  month  by 
representatives  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  Moraine 
National  Park.  The  people  of 
Wisconsin  were  commended  by  the 
Board  for  their  exploration  and  con- 
structive suggestions  pertaining  to 
the  matter. 

The  Board  also  recommended 
that  the  Missouri  Buttes  be  added 
to  Devils  Tower  National  Monu- 
ment in  Wyoming.  The  buttes' 
"unusual  scenic  and  scientific  qual- 
ities" deserve  preservation  in  the 
park  system,  the  Board  reported. 
Intervening  lands  which  comple- 
ment the  monument  should  also  be 
added,  the  Board  advised. 

The  advisory  group  reconsidered, 
by  request,  a  proposal  to  recognize 
St.  Ann's  Churchyard  in  New  York 
City  as  a  national  historic  site.  The 
Board  reiterated  its  stand  that  the 
site  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
such  recognition. 

The  Board  said  it  was  aware 
"that  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the 
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Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  New  York,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  literary  stylist 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  emtombed  in  the 
Churchyard,  performed  patriotic 
services  of  a  high  order  entitling 
them  to  veneration  and  respect  in 
American  history.  However,  in 
keeping  with  the  Board's  previously 


expressed  view  on  the  impossibility 
of  recognizing  generally  the  burial 
sites  of  persons  important  in  Amer- 
ican history  except  for  those  of  a 
very  few  historical  persons  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  the  Board 
finds  that  the  Morris  burial  sites 
in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard  are  not  in 
this  special  category." 


National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

38th  Annual  Meeting  at 
Blackwater  Falls  State  Park,  West  Virginia 


The  recent  38th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  held  at  Blackwater 
Falls  State  Park,  West  Virginia, 
October  6  to  9,  1958  was  exception- 
ally well  attended  and  provided  a 
program  of  much  interest  and  value. 

Delegates  from  37  States  were 
present  and  27  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  on  hand  for 
the  Board  Meetings,  approximately 
200  in  all. 

At  the  Members  Meeting  a  new 
slate  of  officers  was  elected  for  the 
coming  two  years:  William  W. 
Wells,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Assistant 
Director,  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  of  Louisiana,  Pres- 
ident; Sidney  S.  Kennedy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  G,  Chief,  Branch  of  State 
Cooperation,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Vice-President  and  Earl  P. 
Hanson,  Sacramento,  California, 
Deputy  Chief  Operations,  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks,  State  of 
California,  Vice-President.  Two  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors:  C.  West  Jacocks,  Di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Di- 


vision of  State  Parks  and  Jack  D. 
Strain,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Supervisor, 
Land  Management  Division,  Game 
Forestation  and  Parks  Division  of 
Nebraska.  The  following  Directors 
whose  terms  had  expired  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves :  Ken- 
neth R.  Cougill,  Indiana;  Arthur 
C.  Elmer,  Michigan;  Charles  A. 
DeTurk,  Washington;  V.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  Ohio;  James  L.  Segrest, 
Alabama,  and  John  R.  Vanderzicht, 
Washington. 

Tom  Wallace  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  distinguished  conservationist 
who  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  since  1944,  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibilities  of  that 
office.  A  special  resolution  paying 
tribute  to  him  and  to  the  wise  leader- 
ship he  has  exerted,  was  adopted  in 
appreciation.  Horace  M.  Albright, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
to  succeed  Tom  Wallace. 

Miss  Harlean  James,  who  has 
served  as  Executive  Secretary  since 
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1935  presented  her  resignation  to 
the  Board.  A  Resolution  paying 
tribute  to  her  outstanding  service 
was  passed  with  a  provision  that 
she  be  made  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Board  and  a  Life  Member  of  the 
Conference.  At  the  banquet  a  TV 
set  was  presented  to  Miss  James  as 
a  gift  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  who  is  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  was  elected 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference to  succeed  Miss  James. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  maintains  close  relations  with 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  maintains  its  head- 
quarters in  the  same  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  issues  its 
publications  jointly  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  serves  as  its  Secre- 
tariat. 

A  Report  on  the  publication, 
Park  Practice,  was  given  by  Arthur 
C.  Elmer,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Park  Practice  and  Ira  B. 
Lykes,  Chief,  Park  Practice.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  ven- 
tures of  the  Conference  and  is 
carried  on  cooperatively  with  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Hon.  Cecil  H.  Underwood,  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  addressed 
one  of  the  luncheon  sessions  of  the 
Conference  and  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
Editor  of  the  Memphis  Press  Scimi- 
tar, was  the  speaker  at  the  banquet. 
(His  talk  is  included  in  full  in  this 
issue.)  Dr.  Warden  M.  Lane,  Di- 


rector of  the  West  Virginia  Conser- 
vation Commission,  extended  the 
address  of  welcome.  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  reported  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Mission  66.  John  Sicker, 
Division  of  Recreation  and  Land 
Uses  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
was  a  Luncheon  Speaker. 

An  outstanding  session  on  the 
Interrelationship  of  State  Parks 
and  Industrial  Development,  had  as 
panelists:  Jack  Wood,  Planner, 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates, St.  Louis;  James  D.  Wells, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Carl  R.  Sullivan, 
Land  Management  Representative, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  Ravenswood,  West 
Va.;  and  Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

The  Conference  closed  with  a  tour 
of  the  nearby  scenic  high  spots  of 
West  Virginia. 

Delegates  to  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  were  especially  grateful 
to  Kermit  McKeever,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  West  Virginia  State  Parks, 
and  Virgil  Spitzer,  Superintendent 
of  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park,  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  which 
made  the  stay  in  West  Virginia 
most  enjoyable. 

The  39th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Asilomar  Conference  Grounds  in 
California,  Sept.  21  through  25, 1959. 
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PERSONALS 

Robert  Moses,  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority 
and  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Parks  has  been 
honored  by  the  naming  of  the  huge 
power  dam  on  the  United  States' 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Project,  the  Robert  Moses  Power 
Dam. 

Julian  H.  Salomon,  Consultant 
with  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
has  been  retained  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  a  consultant  on 
camping  to  advise  on  organized 
and  family  camping  in  connection 
with  recreation  surveys.  He  will 
also  assist  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  a  national  survey  of  camping 
needs  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  American  Camping  Association 
under  contract  with  the  Service. 

Charles  B.  Cranford,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Recreation  in 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Recreation 
Society  for  the  coming  year. 

Max  Lockwood,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation  for  States- 
boro,  Georgia,  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  newly  created 
Georgia  Recreation  Commission  and 
Barton  Stephens  of  Elberton  has 
been  named  Director.  The  Com- 
mission, created  by  the  last  General 


Assembly  and  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  10 
congressional  districts,  will  help 
with  training  and  programming  at 
the  request  of  local  communities. 

Harry  R.  Woodward  has  been 
named  Director  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks.  He  had  been  Acting 
Director  following  the  resignation 
of  Tom  Schrader. 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  pamphlet  entitled  Its  About 
Time  has  been  prepared  by  Garrett 
G.  Eppley  and  F.  L.  Me  Reynolds 
as  a  guide  for  the  development  of  a 
recreation  program  for  communities 
in  Indiana.  It  presents  in  digest 
manner  the  essential  information 
needed  to  determine  why  a  recrea- 
tion program  is  needed  and  how  it 
may  be  initiated.  It  also  contains 
a  model  ordinance  for  creating  a 
department  of  parks  and  recreation 
and  enabling  legislation.  Sources  of 
assistance  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  State  are  given  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  recreation  program. 

The  10th  Annual  Report  of  the 
California  Recreation  Commission 
dated  February  1958,  and  identified 
as  publication  57-2,  Recreation  in 
California,  Ten  Years  oj  Progress, 
1947  to  1957  gives  a  resume  of  the 
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Commission's  accomplishments  and 
tells  of  cooperation  with  other  de- 
partments, agencies,  societies,  and 
organizations  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion, progress  in  the  professional 
status  of  recreation  personnel,  and 
future  planning  as  prescribed  in  the 
California  Public  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan. 

It  is  stated  in  the  publication 
that  Recreation  in  California  has 
prospered  because  there  has  de- 
veloped a  recognized  co-operative 
partnership  involving  governmental 
agencies  from  Federal  to  local, 
voluntary  agencies  and  associations 
and  commercial  recreation  interests, 
including  tourist  and  travel  or- 
ganizations. 

Park  Administration,  Horticulture, 
and  Recreation,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Institute  of  Park  Administra- 
tion of  England,  frequently  has 
information  of  interest  to  those  in 
the  park  field.  The  October  issue 
contains  an  article  on  the  "College 
of  Park  Administration"  which  is 
administered  by  the  Institute  as  a 
technical  and  administrative  train- 
ing center  for  members  of  parks  and 
cemetery  staffs  of  local  authorities. 
A  one-year  course  leads  to  the  award 
of  a  College  Certificate  in  Park  Ad- 
ministration and  prepares  students 
for  an  Intermediate  and  Final 
Diploma  of  Park  Administration. 
This  training  qualifies  students  for 
appointment  and  promotional  pur- 
poses to  administrative,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  grades  recog- 
nized by  a  National  Joint  Council. 

ARTICLES 

The  summer  issue  of  the  Cbick-A- 
Dee,  a  publication  of  the  Maine 
State  Park  Commission,  contains  a 


very  interesting  article  on  Japan's 
national  parks  by  Seijiro  Yanagita. 
The  outstanding  features  of  its  19 
national  parks  are  presented  in  an 
interestingly  fresh  manner  by  Mr. 
Yanagita.  A  National  Parks  Law 
was  enacted  in  1931  establishing  a 
system  distributed  over  the  34 
prefectures.  Visitation  now  exceeds 
40  million  annually,  including 
90,000  foreigners.  The  national 
parks  total  4,360,000  acres,  or  4.8 
percent  of  the  country's  total  acre- 
age, plus  1,035,000  acres  of  "quasi- 
national  parks."  These  latter  sites 
including  national  gardens  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  Family, 
are  usually  located  near  large  cities 
and  are  readily  accessible.  Entry  to 
all  national  parks  is  free. 

A  thought-provoking  statement 
was  made  by  Dr.  Durward  L.  Allen, 
Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 
at  Purdue  University,  at  the  Eighth 
Great  Plains  Habitat  Conference 
in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  This 
statement,  contained  in  his  paper, 
"Too  Green  the  Grass,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Fall  1958  issue  of 
South  Dakota  Conservation  Digest 
and  reads  as  follows:  "Our  outdoor 
assets — forests,  parks,  wilderness, 
wildlife  lands,  and  recreation  areas 
— are  the  most  fragile  and  vulner- 
able of  all  our  resources.  They  can 
be  preserved  only  by  creating  an 
iron-clad  public  policy  that  says: 
These  things  are  a  part  of  life  in 
America,  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
them,  come  what  may.  That  will 
take  resolution,  for  the  truth  is  we 
haven't  seen  anything  like  the  pres- 
sures still  ahead." 

NATION-WIDE  SURVEYS 
The  August  issue  of  Parks  and 
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Recreation  summarizes  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  forest  industry's 
contribution  to  recreation  in  an 
article  entitled  "Public  Recreation 
on  Private  Forests."  This  survey, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  covers  74  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  timber  lands 
owned  by  forest  industries  in  this 
country  and  was  "the  first  to  be 
taken  among  owners  of  timber 
lands." 

The  survey  revealed  that  42,737,- 
567  acres,  or  92.4  percent  of  the 
total  area  covered  in  the  survey,  are 
open  to  hunters  in  season,  and  that 
55,928  miles  of  lake  and  stream 
banks  are  open  to  fishing. 

Sixty-five  companies  have  estab- 
lished public  parks,  132  of  which 
are  equipped  with  free  overnight 
facilities  and  services.  Thirty-one 
companies  were  planning  to  open 
additional  parks  during  1957  and 
69  other  companies  listed  plans  for 
such  parks  in  the  future. 

Seven  companies  employ  pro- 
fessional recreation  planners  to 
achieve  the  greatest  recreation  pro- 
gram for  public  good.  In  1956,  the 
companies  estimated  that  1,533,795 
persons  used  their  lands  for  recrea- 
tion, including  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute  re- 
cently conducted  a  national  survey 
of  state  activities  in  purchase  and 
development  of  public  access  to 
fishing  waters.  A  summary  of  its 
findings  was  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  Sport  Fishing  Institute 
Bulletin  and  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
magazine. 

Thirty  States  and  British  Colum- 
bia indicated  that  they  are  acquir- 
ing and  developing  public  access  to 
fishing  waters,  opening  470,555 


acres  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes  to 
public  fishing  through  the  public- 
access  programs.  This  includes 
1,284  lakes  and  reservoirs  on  which 
1,579  access  sites  were  acquired  or 
developed,  with  888  public  boat- 
launching  facilities. 

On  streams  and  rivers,  5,208 
miles  of  water  are  available  to  boat 
travel  and  1,182  miles  of  stream 
bank  for  fishing.  This  was  achieved 
through  acquisition  or  development 
of  653  access  sites  with  203  public 
boat-launching  facilities  constructed 
on  them.  A  total  cost  of  the  fishing- 
waters  access  programs  of  these 
state  agencies  has  been  $9,173,100 
to  date,  financed  by  fishing  tackle 
excise  taxes  and  revenues  derived 
from  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 

The  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion is  undertaking  a  survey  of 
camp-facility  needs  and  camp-con- 
struction costs  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  This  survey 
will  provide  factual  information 
about  the  growth  of  camping  which 
will  be  valuable  in  long  range  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
needs  of  youth  of  today  and  of  the 
future.  It  is  expected  to  (1)  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  all  exist- 
ing resident  camps  meet  the  present 
camping  needs  of  children,  (2)  form- 
ulate criteria  and  recommendations 
on  the  number  of  camps  needed  for 
each  10,000  population  for  children 
and  youth  for  one  month  at  camp 
each  year,  (3)  determine  the  number 
of  new  camps  needed  and  their 
appropriate  location  on  the  basis 
of  population  trends,  (4)  estimate 
average  construction  cost  per  camp 
of  96  camper  capacity  for  summer 
and  for  year-round  use,  (5)  estimate 
cost  of  land,  taking  into  account 
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the  availability  of  both  federal  and 
state  public  lands,  and  (6)  develop  a 
projection  of  the  total  costs  for 
camps  and  lands. 

MEETINGS 

The  First  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Education  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  July. 
About  150  participants  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  met  for  two  days 
to  study  the  various  types  of  out- 
door education  programs  developed 
at  local,  state  and  national  levels 
designed  to  help  youngsters  get 
the  most  out  of  their  education, 
both  in  the  classroom  and  outdoors. 
The  Conference  stressed  the  desir- 
ability of  schools  providing  camp 
programs  for  year-round  use  by 
youngsters.  It  was  noted  that  more 
than  500  school  systems  in  the 
country  now  have  camp  programs. 

A  total  of  31  state  and  regional 
workshops  have  now  been  held 
throughout  the  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Project  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1955.  About  3,000 
school  and  college  administrators, 
teachers,  and  outdoor  education 
leaders  from  many  agencies  have 
participated  in  these  workshops. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness  was  held  at  Camp  Ritchie, 
Maryland,  September  7-10.  The 
conference  was  divided  into  eight 
work  groups  and  each  participant 
assigned  to  one.  The  summary  of 
recommendations  included  (1)  find- 
ing a  systematic  means  for  assessing 
the  nation's  youth  needs  and  devis- 
ing programs  to  meet  these  needs, 
(2)  Council  support  of  development 
of  a  community  kit,  consulting  ex- 


perienced and  existing  groups  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  to  be  in- 
cluded, (3)  development  of  a  public 
relations  program  concerning  the 
work  and  the  objectives  of  the 
Council,  using  all  available  facilities, 
(4)  the  Council's  Staff  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  in 
this  field,  and  (5)  recognition  of  the 
shortage  of  trained  leaders  and 
seeking  a  means  for  training  more 
leaders. 

The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  held  its  60th  annual 
conference  in  New  Orleans,  October 
12-16.  Dr.  Shane  McCarthy,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Fitness,  delivered  the 
key-note  address.  Many  interesting 
presentations  were  made  on  plan- 
ning, development,  and  mainte- 
nance activities,  including  an  ex- 
cellent outdoor  demonstration  of 
equipment,  and  others  specifically 
of  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquariums.  Frank  G. 
Mclnnis,  Director,  Detroit  Zoo- 
logical Park,  was  elected  president; 
Harvey  S.  Crass,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Manager,  Muskingum  Water- 
shed Conservancy  District,  Vice- 
President;  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director,  National  Park  Service 
and  Ralph  J.  Andrews,  Director, 
North  Carolina  Recreation  Com- 
mission, as  new  directors  for  a 
three-year  term. 

The  Mid-Continent  Regional  Park 
and  Recreation  Conference  was  held 
at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  on 
August  20-22.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  was  the  "Forward  Look." 
Speakers  included  L.  L.  Lillibridge, 
President  of  the  South  Dakota  Park 
Association;  Dr.  Garrett  Eppley, 
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Indiana  University;  William  Penn 
Mott,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; Arthur  Greeley,  District 
Forester,  U.  S.  Forest  Service; 
Dean  F.  Berkeley,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; Jack  Strain  of  Nebraska 
Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Com- 
mission; Rev.  Bob  Richards  of 
General  Mills;  and  Don  Neer, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recreation  Association. 

R.  B.  McCIintock,  Director  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska  was  elected  President  for 
the  coming  year.  The  1959  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
August  10-12,  jointly  with  the 
Wisconsin  Park  and  Recreation 
Society  and  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  Associations  are  invited 
to  participate. 

The  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Parkway  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  held  at  Doug- 
las Lodge,  Itasca  State  Park,  Minne- 
sota on  September  15-17.  Repre- 
sentatives from  10  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba 
and  Ontario  attended.  Charles  H. 
Young  was  reelected  to  the  office  of 
Pilot. 

The  principal  address  was  made 
by  Hon.  OrvJIIe  L.  Freeman,  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  in  which  he 
described  the  "Potentials  of  the 
Great  River  Road."  The  Commis- 
sion approved  a  design  for  a  sym- 
bolic marker  for  use  on  the  Road 
for  traffic  and  interpretive  signs 
and  other  purposes.  Next  year's 
meeting  will  be  held  at  New  Or- 
leans in  September. 

The  17 tb  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Southeastern  State 


Park  Directors  was  held  at  Mont- 
gomery Bell  State  Park,  Tennessee 
on  November  3-6.  The  program 
included  a  report  on  the  availability 
of  federal  surplus  property,  progress 
on  the  National  Park  Service 
MISSION  66  program,  review  of 
several  aspects  of  family  camping 
in  tent  and  trailer  areas,  the  Park 
Practice  Program,  and  a  discussion 
of  provisions  of  the  Federal  Boat- 
ing Act  of  1958  by  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

Mrs.  Violet  Kilgore,  Director  of 
State  Parks  in  Kentucky  was 
elected  President  for  the  coming 
year;  Kermit  McKeever,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  State  Parks  of 
West  Virginia,  Vice-President;  and 
James  A.  Sides,  State  Park  Director 
of  Mississippi  as  Secretary.  The 
1959  meeting  will  be  held  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

NEWS   FROM  THE  STATES 

Alabama.  Increased  use  by  the 
public  is  creating  greater  demands 
for  better  facilities,  thus  providing 
support  for  continuing  state  aid  to 
the  park  system.  A  uniform  sign 
system  for  the  state  parks  and 
public  fishing  lakes  has  been  ad  opted. 
The  Public  Lakes  Program  has 
been  expanded  with  the  opening  of 
three  new  lakes  and  the  renovation 
of  a  fourth.  Construction  of  public 
landings  and  access  areas  is  under- 
way with  plans  for  this  calendar 
year  calling  for  about  50  new 
landings  which  will  be  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks,  Monu- 
ments and  Historical  Sites. 

Arizona.  The  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  voted  to  create  a  tribal  park 
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from  Monument  Valley's  29,000 
acres  of  scenic  and  rugged  grandeur 
in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
The  Council  appropriated  $100,000 
for  improvements  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  park's  features  and  to 
check  vandalism. 

The  Arizona  State  Parks  Associa- 
tion held  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  Phoenix  on  November  7  and  8. 
The  board  members  recommended 
that  a  separate  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion be  formed  to  acquire,  by  gift  or 
through  purchase,  desirable  park  or 
monument  sites.  This  property 
would  be  held  until  the  State  Parks 
Board  had  sufficient  funds  to  ".  .  . 
take  over,  administer,  and  develop 
the  sites."  Several  interesting  pre- 
sentations were  made  by  representa- 
tives from  the  Arizona  Cattle 
Growers  Association,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion. 

California.  The  master  plan  for 
Point  Lobos  Reserve,  dated  Novem- 
ber 1935,  now  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversary,  contains  principles 
which  provided  a  basis  for  a  policy 
of  preservation  for  many  of  the 
scenic  state  parks.  An  article  en- 
titled, "Point  Lobos  Reserve,"  in 
the  September  issue  of  News  and 
Views,  quoted  selected  portions 
from  that  master  plan.  In  explain- 
ing the  essential  distinctions  be- 
tween commercial  and  non-commer- 
cial uses,  it  states  that  ".  .  .  By 
contrast,  the  controlling  considera- 
tion in  management  of  non-com- 
mercial uses  is  to  produce  direct 
personal  satisfaction  for  somebody, 
valued  for  their  own  sake  as  ulti- 
mate objectives;  any  question  of 
money-making  (or  of  money  saving) 


for  anybody,  being  a  subordinate 
consideration  ..."  The  collection 
of  an  automobile  fee  is  justified  as 
follows,"  ...  In  short,  both  the 
use  of  automobiles  in  the  Reserve 
(under  suitable  limitations),  and 
the  collections  of  a  reasonable  toll 
for  the  privilege  of  such  use,  tend 
to  make  the  direct,  non-commercial 
values  obtained  from  the  Reserve 
by  all  visitors  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  and  are  justifi- 
able solely  on  those  grounds." 

The  justifying  purpose  for  creat- 
ing and  operating  the  Reserve  can 
be  summarized  by  the  statement, 
".  .  .  the  controlling  consideration, 
to  which  all  others  are  subordinate, 
is  how  to  obtain  for  the  actual 
visitors  to  the  Reserve,  in  the  long 
run,  the  greatest  possible  values  of 
those  ultimate  non-commercial 
kinds  for  the  safeguarding  of  which 
the  land  was  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mercial market." 

Earl  P.  Hanson,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Operations,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
of  its  campground  facilities,  states, 
".  .  .  this  policy  of  turning  away 
campers  when  the  campgrounds  are 
full  results  in  some  criticism  of  our 
operations  .  .  .  (but)  this  we  be- 
lieve is  the  basis  for  the  popularity 
of  our  state  park  campgrounds,  in 
that  they  are  areas  that  provide  a 
satisfactory  experience — rest,  re- 
laxation, ample  room  to  move 
around,  and  appropriate  protection 
for  the  landscape  qualities." 

Angel  Island  State  Park  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  was  opened  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  on  June  28. 
This  35-acre  park  will  eventually 
provide  bathing,  picnicking,  and 
boating  facilities.  Although  the 
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major  portion  of  the  Island  is 
under  Army  jurisdiction  and  closed 
to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  all 
of  the  Island  may  eventually  be 
included  in  the  park. 

Florida.  The  Park  Department 
of  Dade  County  changed  its  name 
to  "Dade  County  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation."  A  new  type 
of  organization  was  set  up  for  the 
department  effective  July  19  and 
A.  D.  Barnes'  title  was  changed 
to  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Indiana.  Admission  fees  to  the 
state  parks  have  been  increased 
partially  to  off-set  the  lack  of 
appropriated  funds.  The  new  rates 
are  15  cents  for  each  vehicle  and 
for  each  person  over  12  years  of 
age — increases  amounting  to  3  and 
5  cents  respectively.  State  me- 
morial fees  are  25  cents  for  each 
person  over  12. 

Iowa.  The  "Iowa  Twenty-Five 
Year  Conservation  Plan"  celebrates 
its  25th  anniversary  this  year  and 
the  Conservation  Commission  is 
undertaking  a  new  10-year  plan 
study. 

Kentucky.  Deeds  have  been  ac- 
quired for  two  new  parks.  Kincaid 
State  Recreation  Park,  350  acres, 
located  35  miles  south  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  a  day-use  area  con- 
taining a  lake  built  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources.  The  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  transferred 
title  to  Bunker  Hill  Island  in  Lake 
Cumberland,  a  600-acre  island  con- 
nected to  the  mainland  by  a  cause- 
way. At  the  Breaks  Interstate 
Park  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
several  buildings  and  structures, 
and  roads  and  trails  have  been 
completed  and  it  is  planned  to  open 


the  area  for  use  in  the  spring  of 
1959. 

Louisiana.  Funds  appropriated 
by  a  prior  Legislature  were  used  in 
the  1957-1958  fiscal  year  for  the 
development  of  a  small  beach  park 
on  the  northside  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  preliminary  development  of 
a  new  area  on  Lake  Bruin,  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  museum  and 
equipment  storage  building  at  the 
Fort  Jesup  Historic  Site.  It  is  re- 
ported that  state-wide  interest  in 
the  preservation  and  interpretation 
of  historic  sites  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasing trend,  as  are  indications 
that  the  state  park  system  should 
be  more  nearly  self-supporting. 

Maryland.  Maryland's  state 
parks  and  forests  marked  an  all-time 
attendance  last  year,  with  a  figure 
of  4,001,175.  Attendance  was  up 
435  percent  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  acreage  increased  less  than  12 
percent.  In  the  far  western  part 
of  the  State,  a  new  park  of  about 
1 700  acres  is  being  developed  on  Deep 
Creek  Lake,  a  hydroelectric  project. 

Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of  a 
measure  adopted  in  1954,  the  Di- 
vision of  Planning  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Commerce  has 
prepared  a  report  recommending 
that  a  system  of  tourist  routes,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  state  highway 
system,  provide  appropriate  and 
adequate  access  to  points  of  historic, 
scenic,  geographic,  and  recreation 
interests  throughout  the  State. 
Secondary  and  little-used  roads 
would  be  utilized  and,  when  appro- 
priate, roadside  rest  areas,  turn- 
outs, overlooks,  and  vistas,  would 
be  provided.  Signs,  symbols,  and 
markers  would  be  installed  to  fa- 
cilitate the  movement  of  vehicles 
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and  to  designate  points  of  interest 
along  the  tourist  route  system. 

Michigan.  The  July-August  issue 
of  Michigan  Conservation  contains 
an  interesting  article  entitled 
"What's  Happening  to  Michigan's 
Country  Mile?"  by  Frank  W. 
Suggitt.  He  points  out  "Modern 
Highways  are  shrinking  our  earlier 
concepts  of  time-distance  relation- 
ships, permitting  us  to  travel  to  a 
suburban  or  rural  home  or  a  far- 
away recreational  retreat  in  much 
less  time."  The  recent  completion 
of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  results  in  a 
saving  of  about  2^2  hours  per 
average  crossing  thus  reducing 
travel  time  to  recreation  points  on 
either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Mac- 
inac.  The  use-intensity  of  recreation 
resources  is  increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  is  the  population  growth 
of  Michigan.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  basic  resources  of  land, 
water,  and  shoreline  are  shrinking. 
Mr.  Suggitt  suggests  that  the  "First 
step  toward  helping  Michigan  real- 
ize its  fullest  potential  would  be 
adoption  of  a  long-term  plan  and 
program  for  acquisition  of  public 
recreational  lands." 

Air  pollution  by  sulphur  dioxide 
fumes  is  another  factor  in  the  con- 
troversial proposal  to  permit  min- 
ing of  low-grade  copper  ore  in 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park. 
These  fumes,  resulting  from  the 
copper  process,  condense  in  the  air 
and,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
become  oxidized  with  moisture  to 
form  sulphuric  acid.  Under  certain 
conditions,  objectionable  odors  are 
also  released  by  the  fumes.  At 
Butte,  Montana,  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
and  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  acid 
from  the  fumes  completely  denuded 


the  surrounding  areas  of  vegetation 
for  distances  up  to  15  miles.  The 
situation  becomes  aggravated  when 
the  mine  topography  is  such  that 
discharge  gases  collect  in  "pockets" 
rather  than  being  widely  dissipated. 
The  proposed  Porcupine  mining 
site  is  located  in  such  a  pocket. 

The  25th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Park  Managers 
was  held  at  Isle  Royale  National 
Park  on  September  8-12.  This  in- 
service  training  program  included 
short  discussions  on  state  park 
policy  and  objectives  of  the  park 
program,  a  review  of  operational 
and  maintenance  problems,  and  a 
day  spent  becoming  acquainted 
with  related  National  Park  Service 
activities. 

Act  51  approved  on  April  7 
authorizes  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission  to  acquire 
the  use  of  certain  state  lands  in  the 
County  of  Mackinac  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  restoring  as  an 
historical  site,  the  area  in  or  near 
the  location  where  Fort  Debaude 
once  stood.  The  restored  site  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction,  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Commission 
with  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
fees  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  at 
the  site,  and  to  prescribe  and  en- 
force rules  and  regulations. 

Minnesota.  State  park  sticker 
sales  for  the  period  October  1, 
1957,  to  August  8,  1958,  increased 
9  percent  over  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  years,  although  not 
all  parks  have  equaled  their  1957 
sales  volume. 

The  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $1.5  million  for 
conservation  work  projects,  the 
allocation  for  state  parks  being 
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$450,000.  This  is  to  be  used  for 
projects  in  locations  of  greatest 
need,  which  necessitate  a  minimum 
of  travel,  require  maximum  labor 
and  the  least  expenditure  for  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  will 
assist  in  providing  much  needed 
employment  for  people  living  in  the 
areas  where  the  projects  are  located. 
This  program  merely  steps  up  the 
completion  date  of  planned  projects 
which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
long-range  conservation  program. 

The  July-August  issue  of  Con- 
servation Volunteer  contains  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  history 
of  the  Minnesota  state  park  move- 
ment. In  1873  the  first  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  state  park  pur- 
poses for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Fort  Ridgely  State  Park.  The 
Division  of  State  Parks  was  estab- 
lished in  1935.  The  "Sticker  Law" 
of  1953  authorized  the  borrowing 
of  funds  from  the  reserve  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Fish  for 
rehabilitating  the  system  and  pro- 
viding additional  improvements. 
The  sale  of  this  annual  automobile 
sticker,  entitling  its  purchasers  to 
enter  any  state  park  during  the 
calendar  year,  helps  finance  the 
increasing  maintenance  cost  and 
development  of  new  facilities.  The 
park  system  now  contains  63  areas 
with  more  than  91,000  acres  well 
distributed  throughout  the  State. 

Mississippi.  The  1958  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  authorized 
acceptance  of  1,468  acres  of  TVA 
land  along  the  southwest  side  of  Pick- 
wick Lake  in  Tishomingo  County 
for  recreation  use.  The  only  cost 
to  the  State  was  for  surveying.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  for 


initiating  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  facilities. 

About  50  acres  of  Magnolia 
State  Park  on  the  gulf  coast  was 
deeded  to  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  use  by  4-H  Clubs. 
Improvements  costing  $100,000  are 
now  being  made. 

Nebraska.  Three  Bureaus  of  Recla- 
mation reservoirs,  Swanson,  Enders, 
and  Harry  Strunk  Lakes,  located  in 
southwestern  Nebraska  will  provide 
additional  recreation  facilities  on 
8,449  acres  of  water.  A  reservoir 
management  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped for  each  reservoir  to  assist 
the  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation, 
and  Parks  Commission  in  adminis- 
tering the  areas  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes.  Adequate  fa- 
cilities have  been  planned  such  as 
roads,  drinking  water,  picnic  tables, 
sanitary  facilities,  boat  ramps,  swim- 
ming beaches,  cabin  and  club  sites, 
and  shade-tree  plantings.  A  picnic 
shelter  was  constructed  at  Swanson 
Lake  jointly  by  the  Trenton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Parks 
Commission.  An  Izaak  Walton 
League  chapter  erected  a  clubhouse 
at  Enders  Reservoir. 

On  October  5,  Governor  Ander- 
son approved  the  Commission's  re- 
quest to  purchase  and  develop  a 
933-acre  lake  resort  located  22  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska's heavily  populated  area. 
The  purchase  will  be  financed  by 
state  and  participating  federal-aid 
funds — from  permit  fees  and  in- 
come from  the  recreation-area  use 
stamp,  both  approved  in  1957. 
This  will  be  the  largest  state-owned 
recreation  area  and  will  include 
overnight  cabins,  swimming  fa- 
cilities and  related  structures,  a 
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trailer  parking  area  for  overnight 
and  long-term  rentals,  and  a  camp- 
ing area.  Picnicking  facilities,  roads, 
and  wildlife  and  waterfowl  areas 
will  be  developed. 

The  State  is  negotiating  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  Board  of 
Regents  to  obtain  part  of  historic 
Fort  Robinson's  grounds  near  Craw- 
ford for  recreation  purposes.  Most 
of  this  land  is  now  used  for  cattle 
research  and  contains  a  large  for- 
ested area  and  a  trout  stream. 

A  10-year  development  plan  for 
Nebraska  state  parks  shows  a  press- 
ing need  for  at  least  one  more  state 
park  and  enlarging  existing  state- 
owned  areas. 

Nevada.  A  new  state  park  is  be- 
ing planned  to  provide  camping 
and  parking  facilities  on  9  acres  of 
Lake  Tahoe  beach  property,  includ- 
ing 1200  feet  of  lake  frontage  under 
lease  from  a  private  owner. 

New  Jersey.  A  major  curriculum 
in  recreation  is  now  being  offered 
at  the  Union  State  Teachers  College. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Overpeck  Park,  a 
Bergen  County  Park,  at  a  cost  of 
$12  to  $14  million  to  provide  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  more  than  half 
the  county's  600,000  residents.  A 
tidal  dam  has  been  constructed 
south  of  the  1100-acre  park  site  to 
stop  seawater  invasion  of  the  basin, 
which  will  lower  the  water  level  by 
two  feet  to  save  land-fill  costs;  the 
land  surface  also  will  be  raised  by 
an  average  of  two  feet. 

New  York.  A  record  total  of  $89 
million  has  been  available  for  the 
state  park  program  during  this 
past  year.  This  includes  $32  million 
of  new  appropriated  funds  for 
operation,  land  acquisition,  and 


capital  improvements,  $27  million 
in  reappropriated  capital  funds,  and 
$30  million  of  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  funds  for  con- 
struction of  parks  and  parkways  in 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Region. 

Among  the  major  developments 
reported  are  (1)  addition  to  Sunken 
Meadow  State  Park  of  some  200 
acres  of  land  with  3800  feet  of 
beach  on  Long  Island  Sound,  (2) 
acquisition  of  a  new  park  containing 
500  acres  of  land  and  water  at 
Rockland  Lake  in  the  Palisades 
Region  with  $750,000  of  state  funds 
matched  by  private  donations,  (3) 
completion  and  dedication  of  the 
42-mile  Palisades  Interstate  Park- 
way leading  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  to  the  Bear  Moun- 
tain traffic  circle,  (4)  development 
of  a  state  park  on  Barnhart  Island 
between  the  seaway  and  the  power 
dam  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
(5)  completion  of  the  Lake  Ontario 
Parkway  between  Rochester  and 
Hamlin  Beach  State  Park,  (6)  de- 
veloping of  a  new  park  along  this 
parkway  at  Braddock  Bay,  and 
(7)  transferring  from  the  city  of 
Geneva  to  the  State,  title  to  Seneca 
Park  at  the  north  end  of  Seneca 
Lake  and  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  to  enlarge  the  park. 

North  Carolina.  Boat  users  must 
now  purchase  a  fishing  license,  or 
an  annual  boat-launching  permit 
costing  $4.10,  to  use  any  of  the  35 
access  areas  controlled  by  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  This 
regulation  was  adopted  when  it 
became  evident  that  pleasure 
boaters  and  speed  boaters  were 
monopolizing  some  of  the  best 
facilities.  The  fishermen,  whose 
license  money  contributed  to  the 
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installation  costs,  were  getting  little 
benefit. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  employees 
whose  actions  determine  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  services  rendered 
in  the  state  parks.  An  improved 
training  program  and  such  personnel 
benefits  as  salary  increases,  better 
housing  and  working  conditions, 
provision  of  uniforms  with  state 
funds,  and  the  addition  of  seven  new 
permanent  employees  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  maintaining  employee 
morale  at  a  high  level. 

Oregon.  Two  tracts  of  land  total- 
ing 86  acres  were  recently  purchased 
along  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
near  Portland.  Lands  acquired  by 
the  State  for  the  Gorge  Commission 
to  protect  the  scenic  areas  along 
the  two  Columbia  River  Highways 
now  total  more  than  3,000  acres. 

South  Dakota.  A  budget  of 
$2,030,092  was  recently  approved 
for  the  Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  for  the  1958-1959  fiscal 
year.  The  forestry  and  parks  budget 
is  $532,928,  of  which  $175,958  is 
for  Custer  State  Park.  State  Fores- 
ter Walt  Gilmore  indicated  that 
$500,000  would  be  needed  to  operate, 
maintain,  and  make  capital  im- 
provements on  the  state  parks. 

Tennessee.  The  State  Planning 
Commission  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation of  a  study  of  the  8,000  miles 
of  shoreline  along  TVA  and  Army 
Engineers  reservoirs  within  the  State, 
with  recommendations  for  their 
future  development.  The  study 
concludes  that  planning  is  essential 
if  the  industrial,  recreation,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  values  of 
the  reservoirs  are  to  be  realized  in 
an  economy  where  agriculture  is 


declining  in  relative  importance  to 
urban-oriented  activities.  "Effec- 
tive, shoreline  planning  will  require 
broadened  acceptance  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  land-use  planning  rather 
than  simple  acceptance  of  tra- 
ditional patterns." 

Texas.  The  September  issue  of 
S-Parks,  published  by  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board,  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  camping.  Articles  sum- 
marize many  factors  which  indicate 
the  increased  popularity  in  public 
overnight  camping,  and  camping 
highlights  in  Texas  state  parks.  It 
is  noted  that  Sears  Roebuck  sold 
four  times  as  many  tents  in  1957 
as  in  1949  and  that  Montgomery 
Ward  anticipates  that  its  sale  of 
camping  equipment  this  year  will 
be  $200  million.  Twice  as  many 
campers  used  Texas  state  parks 
this  year  as  in  1957.  The  demand 
where  camping  fees  are  charged 
equaled  that  of  parks  with  free 
camping. 

The  week  of  July  14-20  was  desig- 
nated by  Governor  Price  Daniel  as 
"State  Parks  Week,"  and  a  memo- 
randum from  him  urges  all  citizens 
to  take  advantage  of  the  State's 
system  of  recreation  and  historical 
parks. 

The  Texas  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  as  one  of  its  primary 
objectives  this  year,  the  study  and 
encouragement  of  the  state  parks. 

Utah.  The  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission  authorized 
establishment  of  its  first  state  park 
at  its  November  7  meeting  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  295-acre  Dixie 
State  Park  was  formed  from  lands 
purchased  by  Washington  County, 
privately  owned  donated  lands,  and 
state-owed  lands.  This  scenic  area 
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is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  State,  six  miles  northwest  of 
St.  George  in  Snow  Canyon.  The 


other  three  areas  in  the  state  system 
are  historic  sites. 


Highway  Advertising  Standards  Issued 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
announced  the  national  standards 
for  the  guidance  of  the  States  in 
regulating  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays  and  devices  adjacent  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways.  The  standards 
carry  out  the  expressed  direction  by 
Congress  in  legislation  approved 
by  the  President  April  16,  1958,  for 
standards  to  assure  that  the  area 
closely  adjacent  to  the  new  network 
of  multi-lane,  nonstop  highways 
will  be  developed  in  the  best  in- 
terests and  preserve  the  scenic 
assets  along  the  new  Interstate 
Highways. 

Four  classifications  of  signs  are 
permitted  under  Section  12  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958: 

1.  Directional    or    other    official 
signs  or  notices  that  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  law. 

2.  Signs  advertising  the  sale  or 
lease    of   the    property    upon 
which  they  are  located. 

3.  Signs  advertising  activities  be- 
ing  conducted   at   a   location 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  point 
at   which   such   signs   are   lo- 
cated. 

4.  Signs  designed   to  give  infor- 
mation in  the  specific  interest 
of  the  traveling  public. 

The  standards  provide  for  the 
creation  of  informational  sites  to  be 
established  and  maintained  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  of  a 
highway  on  the  Interstate  System 


by  or  under  the  control  of  a  State 
highway  department,  wherein  panels 
for  the  display  of  advertising  or 
informational  signs  may  be  erected 
and  maintained.  This  will  keep  the 
main  highways  free  from  cluttering 
signs  by  providing  special  lanes 
which  can  be  used  by  motorists  who 
desire  information. 

According  to  the  statute,  the 
Federal  government  itself  does  not 
actually  control  highway  advertis- 
ing. It  sets  standards  in  accordance 
with  the  statute.  If  a  state  desires 
to  regulate  in  conformity  with  these 
standards,  the  State  receives  a 
bonus  in  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
amounting  to  one  half  of  one  percent 
of  its  allocation  on  Interstate  proj- 
ects subject  to  the  standards. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
start  has  been  made  to  protect  the 
billions  of  dollars  invested  by  the 
American  people  in  their  new  roads 
and  to  regulate  in  the  national 
interest  certain  features  which  might 
curtail  the  public's  right  to  safety, 
convenience,  scenic  beauty  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  new  Interstate 
highways. 

The  standards  will  not  be  law. 
They  must  be  conformed  to,  how- 
ever, by  laws  of  the  States  wishing 
to  obtain  the  bonus  Federal  pay- 
ment. Suitable  laws  at  State  levels 
must  be  enacted. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  law  by 
Congress  the  Maryland  Legislature 
had  already  enacted  a  law  approved 
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by  the  Governor  April  4,  1958 
which  establishes  more  stringent 
control  than  required  by  the  Federal 


Act  but  which  places  Maryland  in 
a  position  to  receive  the  one  half  of 
one  percent  bonus. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

JAMES  MICHAEL  CURLEY 
1874 — 1958 


Former  Mayor  of  Boston,  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  and  on  two 
widely  separated  occasions  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  James  Michael 
Curley,  last  of  the  old  fashioned 
city  bosses,  died  November  12  in 
his  native  Boston,  at  the  age  of  83. 

A  life  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  he 
first  took  out  this  membership  in 
the  former  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion through  the  interest  of  John 
Nolen,  Sr.  in  1931.  Mayor  Curley 's 
civic  accomplishments  during  his 
administrations  as  Mayor  of  Boston 
included  a  $3  million  bond  issue  for 
city  hospital  improvements,  rapid 
transit  improvements  costing  $21 
million  and  the  completion  of  the 
$19  million  Summer  tunnel  project. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  project 
to  replace  a  slum  area  near  Old 
North  Church  with  the  Paul  Revere 
Mall.  These  were  only  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  efforts  he  made  for  the 
improvement  of  Boston. 

His  phenomenal  political  career 
showed  him  standing  for  election 
33  times,  losing  an  even  dozen  of 
campaigns  and  withdrawing  from 
one.  To  quote  one  newspaper 


article — "He  fashioned  a  skein  of 
personal  political  triumphs  which 
allowed  him  to  walk  in  his  heyday 
in  an  aura  of  invincibility." 

Born  Nov.  20,  1874  the  son  of 
Michael  Curley  and  Sarah  Clancy 
Curley,  who  had  arrived  on  Boston's 
South  Side  about  1864  from  County 
Galway,  Ireland,  he  had  little  formal 
education,  but  was  an  omnivorous 
reader.  His  recent  identification 
with  the  central  figure  of  Edwin 
O'Connor's  novel,  "The  Last  Hur- 
rah", brought  him  an  out-of-court 
settlement  recently  of  $15,000  in  his 
invasion-of-privacy  suit  against  the 
makers  of  the  movie  based  on  that 
novel. 

His  Irish  charm  made  him  an 
imposing  figure  of  affability,  and  an 
accomplished  speaker,  and  he  dealt 
easily  with  political  gods  of  all  strata 
of  society.  He  received  numerous 
decorations  from  abroad  and  had 
served  as  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Mayors  Clubs  of  U.  S.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
University  Club  of  Boston  and  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company. 


JOHN  W.  BROOKFIELD 

1877 — 1958 

John  W.  Brookfield,  for  several  and  an  early  leader  in  planning  and 
years  a  member  of  the  American  zoning  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  died  on  October  3,  in  Alexandria. 
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A  native  of  The  Plains,  Va.,  Mr. 
Brookfield  moved  to  Fairfax  County 
in  1903.  He  was  President  of  the 
old  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  that  group  indorsed  planning 
and  zoning  during  the  early  1930s. 
When  he  headed  the  group,  funds 
were  donated  for  the  establishment 
of  the  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  planning 
commission  in  1942  and  served  as  its 


Vice  Chairman  for  many  years. 
In  1944,  he  was  named  to  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment.  He  was  an 
organizer  and  first  Chairman  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Planning  and 
Economic  Development  Commis- 
sion in  1947  and  was  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's representatives  on  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Council 
formed  in  1952.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Fair- 
fax Park  Authority. 


WALTER  L.  WIRTH 
1902 — 1958 


The  death  of  Walter  L.  Wirth, 
Superintendent  of  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, occurred  on  November  19 
at  Salem,  shortly  after  he  was 
awarded  the  highest  honor  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives can  bestow — Honorary  Fellow- 
ship)— an  award  given  annually  to 
only  one  person  in  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Wirth  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
60th  annual  conference  held  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  but  his  brother, 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  accepted  the 
Honorary  Fellowship  Certificate  on 
his  behalf.  Mr.  Wirth  had  given 
many  years  of  intensive  service 
to  the  AIPE  and  began  his  interest 
in  that  organization  by  serving  as 
an  aide  to  his  father,  Theodore 
Wirth,  who  was  a  charter  member 
and  served  as  its  President  three 
times.  Walter  Wirth  served  as 
President  himself  in  1940  and  again 
in  1943. 

In  1926  Mr.  Wirth  entered  park 
work  as  landscape  designer  for  the 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  parks.  The  fol- 


lowing year  he  had  a  call  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed as  General  Superintendent, 
where  he  served  until  1946.  He 
then  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  Director  of  Babler  State  Park  in 
Missouri.  After  leaving  Babler  Park 
he  became  Assistant  Director  of 
State  Parks  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
1954  went  on  to  his  position  at 
Salem,  Oregon. 

In  Salem,  Mr.  Wirth  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  system  of 
parks  until  it  now  contains  20  park 
areas  and  playgrounds.  Major  pro- 
jects under  his  direction  were  the 
development  of  Wallace  Marine 
Park  and  Bush  Pasture  Park. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
since  1936. 

Mr.  Wirth  is  survived  by  his  two 
brothers,  Rear  Admiral  Theodore  R. 
Wirth  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  his 
widow  Mrs.  Irene  Wirth,  and  one 
son,  Steven  Wirth. 
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C.  MELVIN  SHARPE 

1881 — 1958 


C.  Melvin  Sharpe,  who  retired 
last  year  as  president  of  the  District 
School  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  100,  died  at  the  age 
of  77  on  December  24. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1939,  and 
became  its  president  in  1949 — a  post 
he  held  until  retiring  for  reasons  of 
health  last  year. 

In  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ments, the  Board  last  October  voted 
to  designate  the  District's  new 
Health  School,  the  C.  Melvin  Sharpe 
Health  School.  In  doing  so  it 
waived  a  long-standing  rule  against 
naming  schools  for  living  persons. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association. 

His  long  association  with  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  as  chairman  was  relinquished 


last  fall  when  failing  health  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  curtail  his 
many  professional  interests. 

Either  as  the  Committee's  chair- 
man, or  one  of  its  hardest-working 
members,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  group's  unceasing 
fight  to  keep  Washington  befittingly 
beautiful.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Committee  was  among  the  first 
to  accord  the  plan  to  redevelop 
Southwest  Washington's  Area  B 
its  approval,  and  was  unremitting 
in  its  opposition  to  high  density 
traffic  use  of  park  areas. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  a  founder  of  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  and  also 
was  an  organizer  of  the  Community 
Chest  in  the  District  and  a  director 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  Travelers  Aid 
Society. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  G.  CUMMER 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Cummer  on 
May  25,  marked  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  South's  most  distin- 
guished civic  workers.  She  served 
as  a  Board  Member  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  and  was  one 
of  its  oldest  Board  Members — in 
point  of  service.  Since  1912  she 
served  that  organization  when  it  was 
titled  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tional Association  of  America.  She 
waged  a  long  and  fruitful  battle  to 
improve  civic  conditions  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  where  she  made  her 
home.  She  had  been  President  of 
the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden 


Clubs,  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Garden  Club  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Planning  Board  of  Jackson- 
ville. She  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  movements  for  the  plant- 
ing of  public  highways  and  in  city 
planning.  Her  membership  in  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation dates  from  1922. 

In  her  will  she  established  the 
De  Etta  Holden  Cummer  Museum 
Foundation,  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  educational  and  cultural 
purposes  for  the  people  of  Jackson- 
ville. 
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EDWARD  J.  KELLY 
1897 — 1958 


Edward  J.  Kelly,  veteran  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  official,  died 
at  his  home  on  December  8,  1958. 
He  joined  the  National  Capital 
Parks  in  1931,  and  retired  as  the 
Superintendent  in  April,  1957.  He 
had  held  the  top  post  8  years. 

Since  he  joined  the  staff  of  NCP, 
the  park  domain  expanded  from 
7,000  acres,  all  within  the  District's 
boundaries,  to  some  42,000  acres  in 
the  D.  C.  and  adjoining  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  active  in  promot- 
ing such  civic  features  as  the  Cherry 


Blossom  Festival,  the  President's 
Cup  and  other  regattas,  the  Christ- 
mas Pageant  of  Peace  and  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebrations. 

He  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids, 
but  had  called  the  Washington  area 
his  home  upon  arrival  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  when  he  performed 
service  in  the  Navy,  and  after  a 
brief  reportorial  stint  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
American  Legion.  His  membership 
in  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  dated  from  1951. 


Book  Reviews 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  CONSERVATION,  ESSAYS 
ON  AMERICA'S  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
Edited  by  Henry  Jarrett,  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  1958.  272  pp.  $5.00. 

Perspectives  on  Conservation  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book,  edited  by 
Henry  Jarrett  for  Resources  of  the 
Future.  The  essays  represent  a 
Forum  of  six  programs  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Cosmos  Club 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
1958.  The  twenty- four  authors 
would  command  attention  in  any 
forum. 

The  discussion  of  The  First  Fifty 
Years  was  led  by  Ernest  F.  Griffith, 
Director  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, who  outlined  the  main  trend 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  con- 
servation movement  from  the  date 
of  the  Governor's  Conservation 
Congress  called  in  1908  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  "activated 


a  Nation's  conscience,  and  drama- 
tized a  Nation's  unfinished  business 
by  the  impact  of  his  personality." 
He  described  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911, 
the  Water  Power  Act  of  1920,  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924,  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  as 
milestones  in  the  history  of  conser- 
vation. He  recalled  the  service  of 
the  National  Resources  Board,  un- 
fortunately abolished  in  1943.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  great  leaders  of 
the  past — Pinchot,  the  two  Roose- 
velts,  Senator  Francis  Newlands, 
W.  J.  McGee,  Harold  Ickes,  Hugh 
Bennett,  Morris  Cooke,  Senator 
George  Norris  and  others. 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dana,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Natural 
Resources  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  recalled  the  action  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  in  1873  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the 
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American  Forestry  Association  in 
1875.  Dr.  Dana  commented  on  the 
popularity  of  the  theory  of  multiple 
use  but  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is 
nothing  new  and  not  a  panacea. 
Its  practical  application,  he  de- 
clared, immediately  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  uses  are  to  be  favored, 
where,  when  and  by  whom.  Henry 
Hart,  Associate  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  outlined  the  Changing 
Context  of  the  Problems.  Samuel  P. 
Hays,  Professor  of  History  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  pointed 
out  two  popular  myths — 1,  that 
the  conservation  movement  has 
become  more  mature,  and  2,  that 
the  public  interest  has  become 
much  more  widely  accepted  as  a 
criterion  of  resource  policies  and 
action. 

The  forum  on  Science,  Technology 
and  Natural  Resources,  was  led  by 
Thomas  Nolan,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  who  spoke 
on  the  Inexhaustible  Resource  oj 
Technology.  He  was  followed  by 
Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  spoke  on  Technology 
oj  the  Land.  Robert  C.  Cook, 
Director  of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau  and  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Heredity  and  the  Popula- 
tion Bulletin,  maintained  that  the 
Main  Thesis  of  Malthus  still  holds. 
Harry  A.  Curtis,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  more  recently  a 
Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  analyzed  the  Barrier  of 


Cost.   He  declared: 

Dr.  Nolan  has  presented  an  interesting 
paper.  His  calm  assurance  that  all  is  well 
with  our  natural  resources  comes  like  a 
cooling  breeze  from  the  mountain  tops 
to  the  fevered  brows  of  those  of  us  who 
worry  over  water  supplies  for  American 
cities,  over  soil  erosion,  over  the  wasteful 
mining  of  potash  in  New  Mexico  and  of 
phosphate  in  Florida,  over  the  desert  that 
is  moving  into  Eastern  Colorado,  over  the 
encroachment  of  sprawling  cities  and  super 
highways  and  military  reservations  on  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  country,  over  the 
waste  of  water  storage  potential  and 
power  development  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
fiasco,  and  over  the  coming  exhaustion  of 
high-grade  ore  deposits,  just  as  our  fellow 
warriers  did  back  in  1908. 

The  forum  on  Resource  Demands 
and  Living  Standards  was  opened  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Harvard 
University,  who  raised  the  question, 
How  Much  Should  a  Country  Con- 
sume? Dr.  Galbraith  ridiculed  the 
conservationist  who  "rises  in  awe- 
some anger  at  a  proposal^©  dam 
and  thus  to  desecrate  some  unknown 
stream  in  some  obscure  corner  of 
some  remote  national  park,  and  at 
the  same  time  manages  to  remain 
unperturbed  by  the  desecration  of 
our  highways  by  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising industry",  entirely  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
conservationists  generally  who  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  billboards,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  desecrations  in  so- 
called  remote  places  soon  become 
desecrations  in  much-visited  areas, 
as  witness  the  phenomenal  increase 
in  visitors  to  all  the  National  Parks. 
Dr.  Galbraith  then  made  a  very 
eloquent  plea  for  measuring  the 
means  for  restraining  use  against 
the  means  for  insuring  a  continuing 
efficiency  of  supply. 
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Philip  M.  Houser,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  spoke  on  The  Crucial 
Value  Problems.  In  the  face  of 
phenomenal  population  growth  he 
commended  Dr.  Galbraith's  thesis 
that  consumption  may  have  to  be 
curbed.  Dr.  Paul  Sears,  Chairman 
of  the  Yale  University  Conservation 
Program,  in  discussing  Dr.  Gal- 
braith's proposals,  declared  that 
unnecessary  and  arbitrarily  stimu- 
lated consumption  should  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  President  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, headed  the  forum  on  Urban 
Growth  and  Natural  Resources  under 
which  he  listed,  air  and  water 
pollution,  energy  consumption, 
general  living  standards  and  re- 
creational opportunities.  He  urged 
the  development  of  better  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  patterns  of  human 
needs  and  the  development  in  urban 
man  of  a  new  awareness  of  his  re- 
lation to  the  world  of  Nature  to  the 
end  of  instilling  in  man  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  moral  necessity  of 
sustaining  human  life  more  or  less 
from  renewable  resources.  Joseph 
Intermaggio,  Project  Director  of 
the  Committee  on  Urban  Research 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
presented  Some  Problems  in  City 
Planning.  Recreation  he  regards  as 
a  conservation  measure  of  human 
resources,  not  as  a  consumer  of 
natural  resources.  Sigurd  F.  Olson, 
President  of  the  National  Parks 
Association  spoke  on  Our  Need 
for  Breathing  Space.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
national  parks  and  forests,  but 
also  we  need  places  close  at  hand — 
especially  breathing  spaces  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  Abel  Wolman, 


professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  sug- 
gested that  Selective  Opportunism 
might  be  The  Surest  Way.  He  re- 
inforced the  need  for  action  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Gulick  by  pleading  for 
more  speed  of  plan,  more  realism 
of  participation  in  action,  more 
rather  than  less  improvisation  and 
for  more  militancy  in  discussions  of 
the  issues  growing  out  of  urban- 
ization. 

In  the  forum  on  Some  Determin- 
ants oj  Resource  Policy,  Dean  Ed- 
ward S.  Mason  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  at 
Harvard  University,  chose  the  po- 
litical economy  approach.  He  dis- 
cussed government  subsidies  for 
discovery  of  minerals,  government 
intervention  to  modify  excessive 
price  fluctuations,  more  external 
economies  and  diseconomies  which 
fall  in  the  natural  resources  area 
and  the  fact  that  laissez  Jaire  tends 
to  produce  waste  in  the  form  of 
faulty  time  distribution  in  the  use 
of  our  resources.  Robert  W.  Hart- 
ley, Vice-president  and  Director  of 
International  Studies  for  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  pointed  out  The 
Broadening  Base  of  Resource  Policy. 
He  suggested  that  perhaps  we  are 
now  at  the  stage  in  our  national 
development  when  we  should  take 
a  new  look  at  our  natural  resource 
policies.  He  believes  that  the  time 
may  come  when  we  can  adopt  a 
unified  public  policy  covering  water, 
land,  and  energy  resources.  Miner 
S.  Jameson,  Executive  Vice- Presi- 
dent of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association,  discussed  Policy  Cri- 
teria for  Petroleum.  He  stressed  the 
lack  of  information  and  adequate 
economic  research  on  which  to  base 
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a  consistent  policy  concerning  water, 
land  and  energy  resources.  Bushrod 
W.  Allin,  agricultural  economist 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  depicted  The  Waning 
Role  of  Laissez  Faire. 

Leading  the  Forum  on  Organiza- 
tion for  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Gilbert  F.  White,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  concluded 
that  of  the  numerous  organizational 
changes  that  may  be  in  order,  none 
seem  more  promising  benefits  to  the 
whole  process  of  preserving  or 
reforming  the  American  landscape 
than  those  which  promise  a  con- 
tinuing appraisal  of  the  probable 
results  of  following  the  choices  which 
are  open.  Charles  W.  Hardin, 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  asked,  Can 
We  Afford  a  Separate  Resource 
Policy?  He  declared  that 

"We  must  reexamine  the  cost  of  heavy 
spending  programs  in  natural  resources, 
in  agriculture  and  elsewhere.  We  must 
reassess  these  policies  as  they  substantially 
affect  our  ability  to  integrate  our  economy 
internationally." 

Robert  E.  Merrian,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
in  presenting  The  Plus  Side  of  the 
Record,  pointed  to  the  value  of  the 
Report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resources 
Policy.  He  declared  that  we  need 
a  sharpening  of  the  process  of 
political  choice  and  a  perspective  in 
which  government  intervention  can 
be  compared  with  alternatives.  And 
finally  William  Pincus  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  declared  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  is  ab- 
solutely that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

— HARLEAN  JAMES 


EDUCATION  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  CAREERS 
IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE.  Stephen 
B.  Sweeney,  Editor;  Thomas  J.  Davy, 
Assistant  Editor;  Lloyd  M.  Short, 
Consultant.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  $5.  366  pp.  1958. 

This  volume  covers  the  research- 
conference  program  on  education 
for  administrative  careers  in  local 
and  state  government  of  the  Fels 
Institute  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1956-1957.  It  is,  however, 
far  more  important  than  a  mere 
reprinting  of  conference  records. 

In  many  respects,  it  represents 
the  first  serious  attempt  since  the 
effort  of  Professor  George  A.  Graham 
in  1941  to  sum  up  the  status  of 
education  for  public  administration. 
The  list  of  contributors  to  this 
volume  is  most  impressive,  including 
some  of  the  leading  academic  minds 
in  this  field. 

This  evaluation  is  basically  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  first,  a  superb 
analysis  of  major  trends  in  educa- 
tion for  administrative  policy-mak- 
ing careers,  and  second,  a  correla- 
tion of  educational  activities  to  the 
role  and  functions  of  the  adminis- 
trative policy-making  officer. 

Of  particular  merit  are  the  mas- 
terly chapter  by  Professor  Wallace 
S.  Sayre  on  Trends  in  the  Study  and 
Teaching  of  Public  Administration, 
and  that  of  Frederick  T.  Bent  and 
Joseph  E.  McLean  on  Teaching 
Methods-Course  Instruction  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  clear  and 
incise  statements  of  basic  realities  in 
current  literature. 

The  discussion  of  the  policy- 
making  officer  is  an  excellent  recog- 
nition of  the  influence  of  the  de- 
cision-making or  behavioristic  ap- 
proach to  administrative  analysis. 
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It  might  be  worthwhile  to  stress  the 
usefulness  of  this  volume  to  the 
planner,  the  administrator,  and  the 
academician  as  a  basic  reference 
work  which  could  serve  as  a  source 
of  future  discussion  and  develop- 
ment. Only  one  criticism  might  be 
noted,  the  absence  of  Professor 
Herbert  Simon,  the  leading  analyst 
of  administrative  behavior,  amongst 
the  contributors  is  to  be  regretted. 

One  may  only  hope  that  this 
remarkable  volume  will  receive  the 
attention  and  appreciation  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  Every  academic  dis- 
cipline requires  a  periodic  summa- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  academic 
training  to  the  practical  application 
of  its  principles  to  basic  experience. 
Public  Administration  has  evolved 
rapidly  since  World  War  II;  and 
those  immediately  involved  in  Gov- 
ernmental affairs  as  well  as  the 
general  public  will  find  this  study 
of  special  value  in  understanding 
current  trends  in  this  vital  subject 
area. 

— EDWARD  R.  PADGETT,   PhD. 
University    of    Cincinnati 

THE  BUILDING  OF  TVA,  AN  ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY.  By  John  H.  Kyle.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  176pp.  204iIIus.  $7.50. 

In  1933,  the  region  drained  by  the 
Tennessee  River  was  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  country.  Cursed  by 
flood  and  drought,  it  had  been  a 
recognized  problem  area  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  since  the  time  of  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

On  October  1,  1933,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  began  ex- 
cavating for  Norris  Dam — and, 
shortly  before,  the  charming  little 
town  of  Norris  came  off  TVA's 
drawing  boards  in  a  single  month. 


Since  then  19  more  TVA  dams  and 
8  giant  steam  plants  have  harnessed 
the  energies  of  the  sullen  Tennessee. 

Architects  and  engineers  have 
always  been  attracted  by  TVA's 
new  mode  in  design,  and  by  the 
consistently  high  quality  of  the 
structures.  Artists  and  photog- 
raphers have  praised  their  sculp- 
tural quality,  their  magnificent 
planes  and  textures.  And  fifty 
million  people,  besides,  have  trav- 
elled to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
country  to  see  the  mighty  spectacle. 

This  volume  presents  the  entire 
project,  for  the  first  time,  in  visual 
terms.  The  result  is  a  book  that 
will  excite  all  professional  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  builders — and 
will  be  of  intense  interest  to  con- 
servationists. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  URBAN  OCCUPANCE  OF 
FLOOD  PLAINS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Gilbert  F.  White,  Wesley  C.  Calef, 
James  W.  Hudson,  Harold  M.  Mayer, 
John  R.  SheafFer  and  Donald  J.  Volk, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III., 
256  pp.  maps.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  report  on  an  exploratory 
canvass  of  1020  urban  flood  situa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  of 
changes  that  took  place  in  17  of 
those  areas  between  1935  and  1957. 

The  17  urban  areas  that  were 
studied  in  detail  were  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico;  Augusta,  Georgia; 
Binghamton,  New  York;  Boulder, 
Colorado;  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania; 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Dallas, 
Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois;  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri;  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts; Pico-Rivera,  California; 
Portland,  Oregon;  Streator,  Illinois; 
Wabash,  Indiana;  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut; and  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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NOFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT:  PRESSURE 
GROUPS  AND  LOBBIES.  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  September  1958,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Edited  by  Donald  C.  Blais- 
dell. 

In  the  foreword  by  the  Editor, 
Ir.  Blaisdell,  it  is  stated  that  this 
alume  deals  mainly  with  American 
ressure  politics.  It  describes  pres- 
ire  groups  in  government — in  the 
bngress,  in  the  bureaucracy,  in  the 
iministration  of  justice.  The  re- 
jonsiveness  of  the  American  gov- 
•nment  to  the  wishes  and  demands 
f  the  American  people  is,  to  a  cer- 
lin  extent,  contributed  by  the 
olitical  parties.  Far  more  im- 
ortant,  says  Mr.  Baisdell,  have 
een  the  pressure  groups  and  lobbies, 
ic  mass  activity  of  people  acting 
nder  leadership  in  the  area  of  policy 
>rmation.  Unlike  the  parties,  the 
ressure  groups  concentrate  their 


attention  on  policy  working  in, 
through,  and  with,  the  political 
parties  whenever  possible. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the 
well  developed  system  of  lobbies  and 
pressure  groups.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  pressure  groups  were 
invisible,  venal  and  worked  under 
cover.  The  methods  of  the  old 
lobby  have  not  been  completely 
abandoned,  but  the  new  lobby  is 
everywhere  respected  because  ac- 
tive citizens  are  caught  up  in  the 
system,  and  passive  citizens  see 
nothing  wrong  in  it.  There  is  much 
in  this  volume  to  provide  knowledge 
of  the  politics  of  democracy  as 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  A 
symposium,  it  covers  pressure 
groups,  their  operation  and  regula- 
tion, a  chapter  on  a  group  theory  of 
politics  and  American  and  foreign 
pressure  politics. 
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Protecting  Park  Lands  from  Encroachments 

By  ELDRIDGE  LOVELACE,  Partner,  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Associates,  City 
Planners,  Landscape  Architects,  Civil  Engineers,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  4th  Annual  Southwest  Park  and   Recreation 
Training  Institute,  Lake  Murray,  Okla.,  February  2,  1959. 


The  subject,  "Protecting  Park 
Lands  from  Encroachments"  is  a 
very  popular  one  today.  The  litera- 
ture of  conservation,  civic,  recrea- 
tion and  park  organizations,  is  re- 
plete with  articles  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  protection  of  park  lands 
from  uses  for  other  purposes.  As 
individuals  and  as  professional 
groups,  many  of  us  are  spending  sig- 
nificant portions  of  our  time  in  this 
essentialbutnegativetypeof  activity. 

The  problem  of  protection  of  the 
parks  is  beginning  to  receive  wide 
attention.  It  is  a  battle  that  is 
fought  on  many  fronts  and  one  that 
possesses  a  greater  element  of 
drama  than  is  usually  found  in 
civic  affairs.  It  may  even  replace 
the  "Western"  as  a  subject  for  tele- 
vision shows,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  has  fallen  into  the  same 
difficulty  as  the  "Western".  People 
involved  in  the  problem  are  very 
often  separated  into  the  "good 
guys"  and  the  "bad  guys".  The 
hero  of  the  drama  is  always  the 
poor,  innocent  park  area — the  vil- 
lain is  always  the  evil  highway,  dam, 
university  or  other  project  that  will 
take  over  the  park  area. 

Unfortunately,  this  oversimplifi- 
cation does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  all  fairness  I  think  that  there  is 


something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Experience  with  a  great  number  of 
the  problems  in  connection  with 
park  encroachment  indicates  that 
there  are  certain  basic  principles 
and  standards  that  can  be  used  to 
resolve  these  problems.  To  estab- 
lish such  principles  and  standards 
it  is  useful  to:  first,  carefully  define 
the  purpose  and  need  for  park  and 
recreation  areas;  and  second,  ex- 
amine the  character  of  the  various 
conflicting  land  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  groups  that  are  active 
in  promoting  their  development. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  park 
and  recreation  interests  the  dangers 
are  very  great.  Not  only  is  our 
limited  amount  of  park  and  recrea- 
tional area  in  extreme  danger  of  be- 
coming even  more  inadequate,  but 
the  many  civic  groups  that  should 
be  working  together  on  such  com- 
mon problems  as  parks,  schools, 
highways  and  other  facets  of  com- 
munity development,  are  wasting 
their  time  arguing  with  each  other. 
A  good  fight  may  prove  entertaining 
or  even  enlightening;  however,  it 
seldom  results  in  civic  progress. 

PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED 
FOR  THE  PARKS 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  pro- 
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vision  of  open  space  for  parks  was 
not  deemed  necessary  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  As 
cities  grew  and  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  average 
individual  to  reach  the  open  coun- 
try by  a  short  walk,  civic  leaders 
cast  about  for  some  method  of 
mitigating  the  adverse  effects  of 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  urban 
development.  In  the  words  of 
Joseph  Prendergast  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  "They  ad- 
vocated the  preservation  of  large 
areas  within  cities  to  serve  as  re- 
treats for  the  people,  for  rest  in  an 
environment  of  peace,  quietness, 
and  natural  beauty,  and  for  such 
forms  of  active  recreation  as  would 
not  destroy  the  essential  quality  of 
the  areas  as  places  of  inspiration  and 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature." 
The  prototype  of  the  municipal 
park  is  Central  Park  in  New  York 
City.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was 
one  of  the  designers  of  the  park 
and  had  much  to  do  with  its  de- 
velopment in  the  early  years.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Olmsted  left  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  origins  of  Central 
Park,  the  plans  that  were  prepared 
for  the  park  and  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  park  movement. 
In  1893,  after  he  had  done  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  municipal 
park  work,  Mr.  Olmsted  stated 
that  he  reserved  the  term  "park" — 
"for  places  distinguished  not  for 
trees  or  for  groups  and  masses  of 
trees,  or  for  flowers  or  statues,  or 
roads  or  bridges,  or  for  collections 
of  these  and  other  fine  things,  nor 
for  landscapes  as  painters  use  the 
term,  nor  for  anything  related  to 
what  the  word  garden  formerly 


meant,  and  in  common  popular  use 
means  now.  I  reserve  the  word 
park  for  places  with  breadth  and 
space  enough,  and  with  all  other 
needed  qualities  to  justify  the 
application  to  what  you  find  in 
them  of  the  word  scenery,  or  of  the 
word  landscape  in  its  older  and 
more  radical  sense,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  scenery." 

To  the  early  park  people  the  park 
was,  first  of  all,  scenery.  Although 
there  was  debate  and  conflict  over 
the  use  of  a  park  for  active  recrea- 
tion Olmsted  states  that  the  op- 
portunity for  and  stimulus  to  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  was  of  great 
benefit  to  mental  and  moral  vigor, 
and  that  these  factors  were  promi- 
nent in  their  minds  when  Central 
Park  was  designed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century,  the  park  and  recrea- 
tion movement  had  a  great  ex- 
pansion. County  and  regional  park 
systems  were  developed;  systems  of 
state  and  national  parks  were 
initiated.  In  1934,  the  National 
Park  Service  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  that: 

The  public  recreation  movement  in 
America  represents  a  conscious  cultural 
ideal  of  the  American  people,  just  as  the 
great  system  of  public  education  repre- 
sented such  an  ideal.  It  takes  rank  with 
the  system  of  public  education  as  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  cultural  enjoy- 
ment of  the  nation.  Its  supreme  objective 
is  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
through  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  a 
more  abundant  and  happier  life  for 
everyone. 

Over  the  period  of  a  century  the 
provision  of  park  areas  as  a  means 
of  preserving  natural  scenery  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  this  and 
future  generations  and  the  setting 
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aside  of  permanent  open  space  for 
all  types  of  active  recreation  has 
become  a  well  understood  and  re- 
spected activity  on  the  part  of  all 
levels  of  government:  municipal, 
county,  state  and  national.  In  fact, 
the  provision  of  recreation  and  park 
areas  is  one  of  the  few  types  of 
public  service  that  is  common  to  all 
levels  of  government. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  that  the 
basic  purpose  and  need  for  park  area 
are  virtually  the  same  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  At  first  glance 
it  might  appear  that,  with  the  uni- 
versal use  of  the  automobile,  every 
family  could  get  out  into  the 
country  and  enjoy  the  open  air 
without  public  provision  of  open 
space.  This,  however,  is  not  true. 
The  New  York  Times,  on  April  22, 
1957  in  discussing  this  problem 
indicated  that,  in  the  New  York 
area,  it  would  not  be  too  long  until 
it  would  require  the  average  family 
one  full  day  to  get  to  a  lake  or  sea- 
shore and  another  day  to  get  back. 
The  vast  decentralization  of  the 
urban  area  has  frequently  made  it 
more  difficult  to  find  unspoiled  open 
space  today  by  automobile  than  it 
was  100  years  ago  by  foot  or  horse- 
and-buggy. 

The  expeiience  of  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve  District 
demonstrates  present-day  needs  for 
open  space.  This  forest  preserve 
includes  40,000  acres  of  land,  80 
percent  of  which  is  wild  or  semi- 
wild  in  character  and  60  percent  of 
which  is  forested.  Within  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  there  is 
a  forest  preserve  within  a  one-half 
hour  ride  of  four  million  persons. 
On  a  single  week-end  in  the  summer 
some  400,000  persons,  or  10  percent 


of  the  total  metropolitan  population, 
will  be  found  using  the  forest  pre- 
serves. The  forest  preserves  include 
facilities  for  active  recreation  but, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  basic  use 
statistics,  they  primarily  are  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  natural 
scenery.  The  need  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  metropolitan  population  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  attendance. 

The  scenery  provided  and  pro- 
tected by  a  park  area  need  not  be 
spectacular  or  unusual.  In  a  small 
New  Mexico  city  the  preservation  of 
a  handful  of  native  cottonwoods 
along  the  Pecos  River  is  as  appre- 
ciated by  the  population  as  are  the 
tremendous  fir  trees  in  Stanley 
Park  in  Vancouver.  Americans  love 
their  country  and  all  of  its  wide  va- 
riety of  scenery,  whether  it  be  of  the 
extraordinary  variety  to  be  included 
within  a  national  park,  of  unusual 
character  appropriate  for  a  state 
park,  of  regional  interest  in  a  county 
park  or  forest  preserve,  or  of  purely 
local  character — a  small  grove  of 
trees  or  a  rock  outcrop — to  be  part 
of  a  city  park. 

No  essential  change  has  occurred 
in  the  basic  purposes  of  park  areas 
in  the  past  100  years.  The  preser- 
vation of  scenery  and  the  provision 
of  space  for  active  recreation  are 
needed  far  more  badly  in  the  middle 
of  the  20th  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  Century.  The  combination 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population, 
improved  economic  conditions  for 
this  population  and  increasingly 
greater  amounts  of  leisure  time  have 
expanded  the  need  for  park  and 
recreation  areas.  We  were  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  statistics  that  have 
been  developed  on  this  subject  and 
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with  their  implications  to  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  provide  park 
and  recreation  area. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
precise  extent  of  our  need  for  park 
area.  In  1942,  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  estimated 
that  we  needed  four  million  acres  of 
additional  state  park  land,  yet  in 
the  period  1939  to  1952  only  500,000 
acres  were  acquired.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  in  1950  estimated 
the  need  for  276,000  acres  of  ad- 
ditional municipal  park  land.  Prob- 
ably no  city  can  boast  that  it  has 
adequate  park  and  recreational  area 
properly  developed  and  maintained; 
fewer  could  state  that  provision 
is  being  made  progressively  for  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  the 
additional  land  needed  to  serve  the 
increasing  needs  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  As  the  country 
grows  the  areas  of  scenic  beauty, 
the  natural  park  sites,  become  more 
precious.  The  study  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  "Our  Vanishing  Shore 
Line"  demonstrates  the  extent  of 
our  need  and  the  dangers  of  our 
situation.  Time  is  running  out  on  us. 

THE  ENCROACHMENTS 
A  dictionary  defines  the  word 
"encroach"  as  to  "trespass  upon 
the  property  or  rights  of  another; 
stealthily  or  by  gradual  advances; 
to  make  gradual  in-roads  or  to  ad- 
vance beyond  proper  limits".  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
encroachment  could  be  defined  as 
any  change  that  would  prevent  land 
dedicated  for  or  appropriate  to 
park  purposes  from  being  used  for 
its  intended  purpose,  that  is,  for 
scenery,  using  the  term  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  or  for  recreation. 


Encroachments  are  not  a  new 
thing  insofar  as  park  development 
is  concerned.  Being  open,  or  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  "vacant" 
land  not  bringing  about  any  "eco- 
nomic" return,  a  park  area  is  always 
vulnerable  for  use  for  some  other 
purpose.  There  are  no  specific  or 
universally  accepted  standards  as 
to  what  should  or  should  not  go 
into  a  park  area.  For  example,  in 
many  cities  cultural  facilities  such 
as  art  and  natural  history  museums 
are  located  in  parks. 

In  discussing  the  facilities  to  be 
located  in  Central  Park,  Olmsted 
went  on  to  say: 

The  very  "reason  for  being"  of  the  Park 
is  the  importance  to  the  city's  prosperity 
of  offering  to  its  population,  as  it  enlarges 
and  becomes  more  cramped  for  room,  op- 
portunity of  pleasurable  and  soothing 
relief  from  building,  without  going  too 
far  from  its  future  center.  What  else  than 
this  purpose  justifies  the  reservation  from 
commercial  enterprise  of  more  than  a 
hundred  blocks  of  good  building-land 
right  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  demand? 
Building  can  be  brought  within  the 
business  of  the  Park  proper  only  as  it  will 
aid  escape  from  buildings.  Where  building 
for  other  purposes  begins,  there  the  Park 
ends.  The  reservoirs  and  the  museum  are 
not  a  part  of  the  Park  proper:  they  are 
deductions  from  it. 

After  many  years  of  park  ex- 
perience, however,  Olmsted's  ideas 
became  much  more  definite.  In 
1895,  Mr.  Olmsted  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  his  mature  opinion  on  build- 
ings in  parks : 

"Are  not  fine  buildings, 
statues,  monuments,  great 
additions  to  a  park? 

"Nay,  they  are  deductions 
from  it. 

"Do  they  not  add  greatly  to 

the  value  of  the  Central  Park? 

"Nay,  they  take  much  from 
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its  value  as  a  park.  They  would 

be  worth  more  to  the  city  if  they 

were  elsewhere." 

I  am  sure  that  almost  all  of  us 
would  concur  wholeheartedly  with 
Mr.  Olmsted's  opinion.  Actually, 
anything  in  a  park  that  interferes 
with  its  enjoyment  as  scenery  or 
with  its  use  as  an  active  recreation 
area  is  an  encroachment,  excluding, 
of  course,  those  necessary  utilities 
and  facilities  that  are  accessory  to 
the  actual  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
park  area. 

The  amount  of  encroachment 
depends  partly  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  park  location.  Far- 
sighted  men  in  1868  set  aside  1,400 
acres  for  public  park  purposes  im- 
mediately next  to  what  is  now  down- 
town San  Diego.  This  is  Balboa 
Park.  With  such  a  central  location 
this  area  is  quite  susceptible  to  en- 
croachment and  over  the  past  91 
years  has  been,  in  effect,  reduced  to 
1,201  acres  with  45  acres  going  to  two 
high  schools,  38  to  a  freeway,  93 
to  a  naval  hospital,  17  to  city  shops 
and  22  to  miscellaneous  non-park 
uses.  This  is  despite  the  successful 
defense  of  the  park  against  even 
greater  encroachments. 

TYPES  OF  ENCROACHMENTS 
We  can  list  five  general  categories 
of    encroachments   that   are   prev- 
alent today : 

1.  The  most  common  type  of 
encroachment  is  the  highway.  The 
multi-billion  dollar  highway  pro- 
gram with  its  emphasis  on  the 
limited  access  freeway  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  prevalent 
present-day  culprit.  The  high  stand- 
ards for  these  highways  require 
wide  rights-of-way  of  at  least  200 


and  more  frequently  300  feet  in 
width.  In  a  closely  built-up  city  it 
is  extraordinarily  expensive  to  pur- 
chase continuous  strips  of  land  200 
to  300  feet  wide;  even  with  the 
many  billions  so  lavishly  provided 
the  highway  program  seems  always 
to  be  running  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  budgeted  by  the  highway 
engineers.  Consequently,  highway 
officials  are  greatly  tempted  by  the 
presence  of  any  open,  publicly- 
owned  land,  the  use  of  which  would 
save  right-of-way  costs.  As  a  result, 
in  almost  every  city  in  the  country 
some  highway  department  or  high- 
way engineer  has  proposed  a  free- 
way through  a  park  area,  and  in  al- 
most every  such  instance  a  bitter 
public  controversy  has  resulted. 

Probably  the  most  notable  of 
these  controversies  has  been  the 
attempts — unsuccessful  to  date — 
to  build  a  freeway  through  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  Washington.  St. 
Louis  had  an  earlier  experience  with 
this  type  of  thing  when  the  city  ap- 
proved construction  of  an  express- 
way along  the  south  side  of  Forest 
Park  in  1933.  This  was  a  relatively 
short  length  of  expressway  but  now 
it  is  to  have  connections  at  both 
ends  and  the  construction  that  was 
completed  in  1936  is,  of  course, 
inadequate  for  present  traffic  loads. 
The  highway  occupied  27  acres  of 
park  land  originally.  The  widening 
and  other  improvements  will  in- 
crease this  to  45.  The  construction 
of  a  highway  through  a  park  may 
be  only  a  beginning;  future  widen- 
ings  may  take  more  land. 

Other  cities  in  which  serious  con- 
flicts have  occurred  have  been 
Louisville,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  An  unnecessary  diffi- 
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culty  with  most  highways  through 
parks  results  from  current  char- 
acteristics of  highway  design.  Very 
few  highway  departments  employ 
landscape  architects  and  even  fewer 
fully  utilize  their  services  in  fitting 
the  highway  to  the  landscape  in  the 
first  instance.  Where  highways  are 
built  through  parks  roughshod  de- 
sign magnifies  the  conflict. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  official 
position  of  the  state  highway  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  of  use  of  park 
area  for  highway  purposes.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Opportunities  for  New 
Route  Locations",  a  part  of  A 
Policy  on  Arterial  Highways  in 
Urban  Areas  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  in  1957: 

"Favorable  locations  (for  new 
highway  routes)  may  be  found 
within  or  along  the  boundaries 
of  parks  and  other  sizable  tracts 
of  city  or  institutional  property 
that  disrupt  the  regularity  of  a 
rectangular  street  pattern. 
These  locations  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  minimum  property 
damage  and  few  intersection 
problems.  Such  open  and  pos- 
sibly wooded  areas,  however, 
are  valuable  assets  to  a  com- 
munity and  opposition  to  their 
use  for  highways  will  develop. 
Narrow  strips  along  the  edges 
of  sizable  parks  might  be  used 
for  highways.  Where  more 
park  space  is  desired,  these 
strips  might  be  replaced  by  ac- 
quiring other  areas  for  parks." 
This  discussion  concludes  with 
the  following  statement : 

"In  any  event,  arterial  routes 
most  likely  of  development  will 


be  those  that  incur  the  least 
damage  to  existing  culture  and 
development  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  reasonable  service 
to  traffic  at  reasonable  cost." 
There  is  little  comfort  to  be  ob- 
tained   from    these    words.     Legal 
difficulties,     too,     have    been    en- 
countered in  using  highway  funds 
to  replace  park  land  in  another  lo- 
cation. 

2.  Colleges,       institutions       and 
schools  have  created  conflicts  also. 
A  notable  example  of  a  conflict  of 
this  type  has  been  the  endeavor  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  locate 
a  new  campus  in  the  Chicago  area 
and  to  utilize  Forest  Preserve  land 
for  this  purpose.    To  date  this  has 
not  been  successful.   In  other  cities, 
public  schools  have  occupied  park 
area  as   have   hospitals  and   other 
institutions. 

3.  Construction     of    the    Union 
Square    Garage    in    San    Francisco 
demonstrated      that      automobiles 
could  be  parked  either  in  or  under 
a  park.     In   many  of  the   central 
areas  of  American  cities  there  are 
small  ornamental  parks  or  squares 
and  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to 
use  these  as  parking  lots.    Some- 
times this  has  been  successful;  in 
most  instances,  however,  it  has  not 
been  successful  and  in  a  few  it  has 
been  stopped  by  legal  action. 

4.  While    municipal    parks    are 
not  affected  to  any  great  extent, 
the   very   widespread    construction 
of  dams  on  rivers  and  streams  has 
created    conflicts    with    state    and 
national  park  areas.    The  most  no- 
table of  these  was  the  proposal  to 
flood  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment.   It  has  taken  a  most  strenu- 
ous campaign  on  the  part  of  park 
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and  conservation  people  to  prevent 
this  encroachment.  A  difficulty  en- 
countered here,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  types  of  encroachments,  is 
that  if  one  is  permitted,  the  door 
may  be  opened  for  many  more. 

5.  There  are  a  very  considerable 
number  of  miscellaneous  encroach- 
ments. These  include  fire  stations, 
city  maintenance  buildings,  almost 
every  conceivable  type  of  public  or 
quasi-public  activity  that  would 
require  a  building.  In  a  number  of 
instances  both  existing  and  po- 
tential park  lands  have  been  severely 
damaged  by  construction  of  drain- 
age improvements.  In  the  Baton 
Rouge  area,  for  example,  the 
straightening  and  deepening  of  flood 
channels  and  the  spoil  banks  along 
these  channels  has  seriously  impaired 
the  scenic  value  of  many  stream 
valleys  in  that  area. 

REASONS  FOR  ENCROACHMENT 

There  are  three  major  reasons 
for  the  encroachments: 

The  first  is  the  intense  competi- 
tion for  land  areas  within  our  urban 
communities.  Land  values  have 
risen  rapidly  to  the  point  where 
provision  of  a  site  for  any  urban 
project  is  a  major  item  of  expense. 
Many  of  the  uses  that  constitute 
encroachments  such  as  highways, 
parking  lots,  schools,  hospitals, 
dams,  etc.  have  a  well  organized, 
well  financed  and  vigorous  minor- 
ities in  support  of  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  public  officials 
and  municipal  councils  to  preserve 
land  for  what  appears  to  be  only 
the  growing  of  a  few  trees. 

The  second  reason  has  to  do  with 
relative  values  in  our  society.  The 


average  family  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  between  $5000  and  $6000 
per  year,  after  taxes,  will  spend 
27  percent  of  its  income  for  food 
and  25  percent  for  shelter;  clothing 
takes  14  percent  and  the  automobile 
10  percent.  In  contrast,  expendi- 
ture for  recreation  is  4  percent, 
twice  the  expenditure  for  tobacco. 
The  expenditure  for  the  auto- 
mobile of  2^2  times  as  much  as  the 
expenditure  for  recreation  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  average 
family  is  2%  times  interested  in  his 
automobile  as  it  is  in  recreation. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  a  far 
greater  part  of  our  over-all  economy 
is  dependent  on  the  automobile  and 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  financial 
interest  on  the  part  of  a  far  greater 
segment  of  the  population  in  seeing 
that  we  take  care  of  highways  and 
other  facilities  needed  for  the  auto- 
mobile. Further,  it  has  only  been  in 
recent  years  that  any  sizable  group 
has  appeared  willing  to  dedicate 
time,  effort  and  money  to  the  preser- 
vation of  scenic  beauty  and  to  the 
provision  of  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities. There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  has  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  beauty  and  a  desire  for 
adequate  and  convenient  recreation- 
al areas.  To  date,  this  segment  is 
not  so  well  organized  and  not  so 
forceful  in  expressing  its  views. 

The  third  reason  is  that  our  sys- 
tems of  governmental  organiza- 
tion and  operation  are  more  and 
more  designed  to  concentrate  on 
the  parts  of  a  problem  and  to  ignore 
the  whole.  If  we  have  a  highway 
problem,  we  establish  a  highway 
department.  If  a  parking  problem 
arises,  a  parking  authority  follows. 
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If  slums  are  to  be  eliminated,  a  re- 
newal agency  must  first  be  formed. 
All  of  this  may  be  well  and  good 
but  these  are  all  special  purpose 
agencies.  They  are  interested  in 
only  their  part  of  the  problem  and 
not  interested  in  the  whole  problem 
which  is  the  development  of  a 
decent  urban  and  rural  environ- 
ment for  all  of  our  people.  Thus,  if 
a  park  gets  in  the  way  of  a  highway, 
or  a  parking  lot,  it  is  not  a  question 
as  to  which  is  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned but  merely  a  question  of  who 
can  bring  up  the  biggest  guns  and 
make  the  loudest  noise. 

PREVENTING  THE  ENCROACHMENTS 
In    order    to    prevent    encroach- 
ments of  the  public  park  areas  a 
five-point  program  is  necessary. 
1.  A  Comprehensive  Plan 

Encroachments  of  the  park  areas 
are  only  one  of  a  great  many  con- 
flicts of  land  use  that  occur  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  In  a  rural 
area,  for  example,  the  use  of  an 
individual  piece  of  property  for  a 
junk  yard,  an  automobile  salvage 
yard  or  a  cluster  of  billboards  may 
depreciate  property  over  a  con- 
siderable surrounding  area.  Cer- 
tainly these  are  encroachments. 
Frequently,  in  an  urban  area  the 
best  sites  for  shopping  centers  or 
for  industrial  districts  are  pre- 
empted by  residential  uses.  These 
are  encroachments  also. 

Basically,  encroachments  cannot 
be  prevented  until  we  are  able  to 
find  a  method  whereby  each  parcel 
of  land  is  used  for  its  highest  and 
best  purpose  and  all  of  these  various 
conflicts  are  eliminated.  The  pri- 
mary need  is  for  a  carefully  thought 
out  comprehensive  plan  and  then 


rigid  adherence  to  the  plan  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  using  land,  all 
public  agencies,  and  particularly 
the  special  purpose  agencies. 

Any  comprehensive  plan  is  sub- 
ject to  change  and  improvement. 
The  proposal  here  is  not  to  place  a 
"straight jacket"  on  urban  and  rural 
development  but  is  rather  to  seek 
some  method  whereby  we  can  de- 
velop the  parts  in  an  improved  re- 
lationship to  the  whole. 

Insofar  as  the  park  areas  are  con- 
cerned a  well  worked  out  compre- 
hensive plan  may  disclose  a  sur- 
prising number  of  things  about 
them.  Some  park  areas  may  be 
poorly  located,  some  may  be  too 
large  or  too  small  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  adjacent  property  and  the 
over-all  communitywide  needs.  A 
comprehensive  plan  may  even  find 
that  in  a  few  instances  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  highway  to  go  over, 
through,  or  under  a  park.  In  com- 
mon with  many  land  uses  in  our 
cities,  parks  have  been  located  in  a 
haphazard  and  illogical  pattern  in 
the  past.  No  land  use  should  be 
looked  upon  as  "sacred"  or  im- 
movable by  the  happenstance  of  it 
being  where  it  is. 

In  the  development  of  the  com- 
prehensive plan  there  should  be 
much  greater  participation  on  the 
part  of  park  officials.  Open  space  in 
the  form  of  parks  and  school  grounds 
provides  a  major  part  of  the  basic 
structure  of  any  community.  The 
location  of  these  areas  is  a  major 
planning  function;  the  park  of- 
ficials should  have  a  major  part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the 
comprehensive  plan.  Too  often 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  many  cities 
the  superintendent  of  parks  doesn't 
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even  have  an  office  in  the  city  hall 
and  doesn't  become  involved  in  city 
affairs  to  the  extent  of  other  de- 
partment heads. 
2.  Additional  Legislation 

New  York  City  has  shown  how 
effective  it  is  to  place  the  park  areas 
in  a  public  trust.  In  New  York, 
park  lands  can  be  released  for  non- 
park  uses  only  with  approval  of  the 
park  commissioner  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  council.  The  pro- 
cedure that  is  required  to  release 
park  land  for  another  use  is  very 
time-consuming  and  provides  more 
than  enough  opportunity  to  arouse 
and  organize  public  interest  and 
public  support.  A  similar  type  of 
trust  arrangement  should  be  estab- 
lished in  all  our  communities  with 
park  land  going  into  a  trusteeship 
and  extreme  difficulties  placed  in 
the  way  of  anyone  releasing  it  from 
the  trust. 

At  least  in  recent  years,  the  high- 
way officials  have  seemed  to  be  the 
worst  offenders  in  the  introduction, 
or  proposed  introduction,  of  in- 
appropriate uses  into  park  areas. 
Almost  all  encroachment  problems, 
however,  have  come  from  special 
purpose  organizations.  The  basic 
problem  here  is  that  we  have  dele- 
gated to  small  groups  of  officials 
these  single  purpose  responsibilities. 
We  have  given  them  money,  power, 
and  a  set  of  blinders  that  prevents 
them — sometimes  legally  prevents 
them — from  seeing  the  entire  pic- 
ture. In  many  cases,  the  local  com- 
munity has  little,  if  any,  effective 
control  over  the  special  purpose 
agencies. 

Legislation  of  two  types  would 
be  helpful.  The  first  would  be  a 
requirement  that  no  highway — or 


other  public  improvement — be  built 
in  a  city  or  county  by  any  agency — 
state,  federal  or  local — without  the 
approval  of  the  local  city  or  county 
officials,  where  there  was  an  adequate 
official  comprehensive  plan.  Some 
state  city  planning  acts  contain 
provisions  of  this  type;  none  of 
these  has  proved  to  be  strong 
enough  in  actual  practice,  however. 
The  second  would  be  some  type  of 
board  of  review  at  the  state  level  to 
pass  on  all  major  public  inprove- 
ments  such  as  highways,  dams  or 
institutions  to  make  sure  that  these 
did  not  unduly  damage  land  that  is 
of  scenic,  scientific,  cultural  or 
archeological  importance.  Both  of 
these  suggestions  would  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  study;  both 
would  probably  require  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  most  States 
to  be  really  effective;  both  will  be 
needed,  however,  if  there  is  ever  to 
be  any  sensible  control  and  direction 
of  either  urban  or  rural  develop- 
ment in  this  country. 

3.  A  Public  Land  Reserve 

One  reason  why  there  has  been 
so  much  pressure  on  the  park  areas 
and  so  many  instances  of  encroach- 
ment of  the  parks  is  that  all  our 
public  agencies  are  "hamstrung" 
by  their  inability  to  own  and  hold 
land  areas.  Whether  it  be  a  highway 
department,  a  college,  a  school 
system,  or  a  park  system,  there 
just  simply  is  not  an  adequate 
amount  of  publicly-owned  property. 
There  are  two  reasons^for  this.  The 
first  is  that  we  look  upon  the  buying 
and  selling  of  land  as  a  completely 
commercial  occupation.  It  is  a 
method  of  making  money — a  "busi- 
ness". Second,  we  do  not  have  ade- 
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quate  respect  for  the  land  itself  be- 
cause until  recently  we  have  had  so 
much  of  it.    If  an  individual  ruined 
an  odd  square  mile  or  two,  here  or 
there,  no  one  was  particularly  con- 
cerned.  This  attitude,  of  necessity, 
is  changing  for  the  better  as  land 
becomes  scarcer  and  more  valuable. 
In  urban  areas,  particularly,  the 
increase   in  land   value  is  entirely 
attributable  to  the  growth  of   the 
community.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  increment  in  value  should  re- 
dound to  a  few  individuals,  and  a 
tiny  segment  of  the  population  ob- 
tain  this    monetary   benefit.     The 
community  should  recapture  some 
of  the  increases  in  land  value  that 
the    community    has    created.     A 
capital   gains  tax  on   increases   in 
land  value  would  be  simple  to  levy 
and  collect.    This  money  should  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  park  sites, 
school  sites,  highway  rights-of-way 
and  other  needed  public  lands.    It 
could  also  be  used  for  purchasing 
development  rights  and  the  creation 
of    greenbelts    around    our    cities. 
Public    ownership    of  all    or    most 
stream  valleys  would  be  possible. 
If  we  had  plenty  of  money  for 
purchase     of     right-of-way     there 
would  not  be  the  great  economic 
compulsion  to  use  up  park  property 
for  highways  and  other  non-park  uses. 

4.  Public  Support 

The  most  favorable  aspect  of  the 
entire  encroachment  problem  is 
that — by  and  large — the  people  as 
a  whole  are  on  the  side  of  the  park 
and  conservation  interests.  Park 
people,  however,  have  not  done 
enough  to  bring  about  public  sup- 
port. They  should  make  a  common 
cause  with  the  garden  clubs  and 


the    conservation    interests. 

The  New  York  Park  Associatio 
and  the  Louisville  "Save  our  Parks 
organization  are  examples  of  wha 
can  be  done  to  develop  permanen 
public  support.  The  Oglebay  In 
stitute  in  West  Virginia,  for  ex 
ample,  collects  $65,000  per  year  t 
help  in  park  improvement  in  a  com 
munity  of  60,000  people. 

The  St.  Louis  area  has  two  no 
table  examples  of  obtaining  publii 
support.  The  Missouri  Botanica 
Garden,  as  has  been  true  of  s< 
many  endowed  institutions,  has  hac 
difficulty  in  meeting  its  financia 
needs.  A  group  known  as  "Friend: 
of  the  Garden"  was  organized.  Th< 
cost  of  membership  is  nomina 
per  year.  A  member  of  the  or 
ganization  is  invited  to  variou; 
functions  at  the  garden  and  to  pre 
views  of  exhibitions.  This  has  beer 
a  most  effective  way  to  obtair 
public  support.  A  similar  group 
has  been  organized  by  The  An 
Museum  known,  again,  as  "Friends 
of  the  Art  Museum".  This  group 
has  collected  significant  amounts 
of  money  for  purchase  of  new  ex- 
hibits. This,  too,  has  been  a  very 
effective  method  of  providing  public 
interest  and  public  support. 

A  citizens'  organization  of  a 
similar  type  would  be  useful  and 
effective  in  every  city  in  promoting 
park  development  in  addition  to 
preventing  any  possible  encroach- 
ments. Proposals  having  to  do 
with  the  parks,  for  example,  could 
be  referred  to  the  citizens'  organiza- 
tion for  review.  The  presence  of 
several  hundred  leading  citizens  at 
public  hearings  and  council  meet- 
ings held  to  consider  park  problems 
can  be  extremely  effective. 
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5.  Greatly  Improved  Park  Areas 

One  reason  why  there  have  been 
so  many  encroachments  or  proposed 
encroachments  of  park  areas  is  that 
the  park  areas  themselves  have  not 
been  developed  or  maintained  in  a 
manner  that  would  seem  to  warrant 
their  preservation  for  park  use. 
Many  are  poorly  developed  and 
maintained,  do  not  present  a  good 
appearance  and  are  not  too  ef- 
fectively used. 

In  the  early  days  of  park  de- 
velopment, Olmsted,  for  example, 
looked  upon  a  park  as  a  "work  of 
art".  In  discussing  the  design  for 
Central  Park  he  had  the  following 
to  say: 

"The  Park  throughout  is  a 
single  work  of  art,  and  as  such 
subject  to  the  primary  law  of 
every  work  of  art,  namely,  that 
it  shall  be  framed  upon  a  single, 
noble  motive,  to  which  the  de- 
sign of  all  its  parts,  in  some 
more  or  less  subtle  way,  shall  be 
confluent  and  helpful." 
Except    perhaps    in    a    few    in- 
stances such  as  the  parks  in  Oak- 
land, California  and  some  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,   for  example,  we  do 
not  particularly  look  upon  the  park 
as  a  "work  of  art"  anymore.  I  think 
we  must  all  admit  that  we  have  not 


given  adequate  attention  to  design, 
to  landscape  effects,  and  to  the 
whole  problem  of  the  park  area  as 
primarily  an  area  of  scenic  beauty. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  done  so 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  encroach- 
ments of  the  public  parks  are 
possible.  No  one  in  Japan  would 
propose  a  superhighway  through  a 
Temple  Garden.  Nor  would  one 
be  proposed  here  through  a  park 
that  was  a  true  work  of  art. 

In  order  to  make  each  park  a 
"work  of  art"  involves,  of  course, 
the  use  of  trained  landscape  archi- 
tects of  great  ability.  If  we  decided 
tomorrow  to  make  every  park  in  the 
United  States  a  "work  of  art"  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  so.  The 
qualified  people  are  simply  not 
available  to  undertake  the  task. 
However,  perhaps  one  reason  why  so 
many  trained  landscape  architects 
are  found  practicing  as  city  planners 
is  because  they  do  not  have  op- 
portunity for  developing  works  of 
art  of  this  type  in  the  practice  of 
landscape  architecture. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  revive 
Mr.  Olmsted's  principle  and  develop 
each  park  as  a  true  work  of  art. 
Over  the  long  run  this  is  our  best 
protection  against  encroachment. 
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EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems 


Following  our  editorial  in  the  last 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  on 
the  Progress  Report  on  the  Growth 
and  Expansion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 
Metropolitan  Problems  has  issued 
its  Final  Report.  We  present  in  this 
issue  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  54-page  Report. 

The  careful  analysis  of  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  stress  on  Fed- 
eral aid  together  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  high  degree  of  local  auton- 
omy are  valuable  contributions. 
And  while  it  is  understandable  that 
the  Joint  Committee  might  wish  to 
propose  a  metropolitan  machinery 
that  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  metro- 
politan regions  throughout  the  coun- 
try, there  still  remains  the  unique 
fact  that  the  central  core  is  the 
Federal  City,  where,  under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  must  pass 
all  legislation  whatsoever.  That 
means  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  treated  as  merely  one  of 
the  local  cities  or  communities  in 
the  region. 

A  careful  study  of  the  final  recom- 
mendations reveals  much  that  is 
promising  but  they  continue  to 
show  confusion  between  planning 
and  administrative  functions.  It 
would  seem,  also,  that  the  many 
metropolitan  agencies  proposed  for 
the  region  might  create  an  expensive 
maze  in  which  to  operate. 


The  suggestion  that  Washington, 
D.  C.  might  become  Washington, 
Md.  carries  with  it  the  abolition  of 
the  Federal  City.  The  Federal 
Government  with  its  Federal  build- 
ings would  have  the  same  relation- 
ship to  many  other  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  precedent  is 
cited  in  the  retrocession  by  Congress 
to  Virginia  of  that  part  of  the  orig- 
inal District  lying  south  of  the 
Potomac.  Chief  Justice  Taft  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  retro- 
cession might  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional if  the  question  came  be- 
fore the  courts.  The  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City  in  its  early 
literature  referred  to  this  recession 
as  an  unwise  Act  of  Congress. 

With  the  recommendations  for 
metropolitan  agencies  for  water, 
pollution  control,  transportation, 
and  perhaps  others,  we  are  in 
sympathy  ij  they  are  administrative 
agencies  and  overall  planning  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  official  planning 
commissions  as  at  present. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  as  established  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Acts  of  1924-1926,  and 
amended  in  1952,  recognizes  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  both  in  its  functions  and 
its  membership,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  1952  of  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  gave  us 
soundly  organized  planning  com- 
missions. The  difficulty  has  been 
with  the  Congressional  appropria- 
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tions.  But  from  1926  to  1952,  the 
planning  appropriations  included  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  as 
allowed  by  Congress,  were  totally 
inadequate.  From  1952,  both  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  received 
appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  special  appropriations  such 
as  that  for  the  Mass  Transportation 
Survey,  the  Federal  Government 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  appro- 
priations needed  for  comprehensive 
planning. 

The  two  Planning  Commissions 
have  carefully  prepared  a  Proposed 
Program  and  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1960.  If  Congress  appropriates  the 
full  $475,000  budget  for  planning 
and  park  purchase  as  requested,  in- 


cluding the  $32,000,000  Federal 
funds  already  authorized,  the  Plan- 
ning Commissions  would  be  in  a 
position  to  render  adequate  planning 
service  to  newly  created  metro- 
politan agencies  as  well  as  to  exist- 
ing governments  in  the  region. 

The  importance  of  the  existing 
Washington  Metropolitan  Regional 
Planning  Conference  is  recognized 
by  the  Joint  Committee  and,  built 
as  it  is  on  voluntary  cooperation  of 
existing  governments,  it  holds  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

But,  by  all  means  let  us  recognize 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  City,  which  has  become  a 
world  capital  and  let  us  keep  metro- 
politan planning  functions  clear 
from  entangling  administrative  al- 
liances. 


National  Citizens  Planning  Conference 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
June  17,  18  and  19,  1959 


The  emphasis  at  the  National 
Citizens  Planning  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Memphis,  June  17,  18  and 
19,  as  at  the  Little  Rock  Confer- 
ence in  1957,  will  be  on  citizens — 
citizens  as  leaders  in  promoting 
planning  and  citizens  as  benefici- 
aries of  planning.  Planners  and  de- 
signers will  be  there  in  goodly 
number  but  they  will  be  seeking 
understanding  and  support  of  citi- 
zens from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Contemporary  problems  will  be 
discussed:  the  impact  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  on  planned 
communities;  highways  and  trans- 


portation problems;  development 
and  renewal  of  cities  and  the  im- 
portance of  action  to  arrest  down- 
town decline.  Planners  and  con- 
servationists will  discuss  their  com- 
mon problems.  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  will  lead  a  session  devoted 
to  National,  state  and  local  parks, 
their  future  needs  and  pending 
threats.  A  particularly  interesting 
session  will  deal  with  city  planning 
for  small  cities. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  is 
Planning  for  People,  and  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  program  is  being 
prepared  for  distribution  in  April 
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Delegates  will  find  much  of  in- 
terest in  planning  in  Memphis  which 
was  actually  started  in  1920.  Not 
all  features  of  the  first  comprehen- 
sive plan  were  put  into  effect  and 
a  major  street  plan  was  not  for- 
mally approved,  but  the  1920  plan 
accomplished  a  great  deal  especially 
as  a  guide  when  subdivisions  and 
the  widening  and  extension  of 
major  streets  were  under  considera- 
tion. In  1931  a  county  planning 
commission  and  a  county  board  of 
adjustment,  having  jurisdiction  over 
a  belt  of  land  five  miles  wide  sur- 
rounding the  city,  were  established. 
In  1938  another  report  by  the  plan- 
ning consultant  was  issued,  but 
little  action  followed.  In  1953  it  was 
realized  that  city  planning  and 
county  planning  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  independently  and  the 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  authorized. 
Planning  in  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  is  now  on  a  sound,  compre- 
hensive basis.  The  city  has  a  new 
zoning  ordinance,  official  plans  for 
major  streets,  parks  and  schools. 
The  county  has  adopted  official 
plans  for  roads,  parks,  and  schools, 
and  the  board  of  education  and  the 
park  commission  have  been  out- 
standing in  their  cooperation  with 
the  planning  commission. 

There  is  a  general  realization  in 
Memphis  that  planning  is  a  contin- 
uing process.  The  staff  of  the  plan- 
ning commission  has  been  increased, 
progress  has  been  made  in  urban 
renewal,  parking,  plans  for  a  civic 
center,  street  widening  adjacent  to 
the  central  business  district  and 
other  activities. 

Shelby  County  has  two  state 
parks,  Shelby  Forest  about  ten 


miles  north  of  the  city  containing 
12,512  acres,  and  Fuller  Park, 
about  three  miles  south  of  Memphis, 
is  smaller  containing  about  1,000 
acres. 

An  interstate  parkway  along  the 
Mississippi  River  is  under  consid- 
eration, and  a  proposal  to  connect 
Shelby  Forest  and  Fuller  Park  with 
a  Riverside  Parkway  has  been  ap- 
proved. This  parkway  will  serve  as 
a  link  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Parkway. 

In  the  near  future  the  influence  of 
the  interregional  highway  system 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
social  and  economic  conditions.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  formal  organization 
in  which  communities  in  West 
Tennessee,  North  Mississippi  and 
East  Arkansas  will  participate  will 
eventually  result  from  the  coordin- 
ation of  area  planning  objectives. 

Memphis  will  have  many  impor- 
tant planning  projects  to  show 
those  who  attend  the  Conference. 
Tennessee  has  one  of  the  most 
effective  State  Planning  Commis- 
sions and  the  APCA  Conference  will 
result,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  stimulation 
of  responsive  citizen  interest  teamed 
with  the  technical  local  planning 
activities. 

The  Memphis  Conference  Com- 
mittee of  APCA  with  Sam  B.  Zis- 
man  as  Chairman,  was  appointed  at 
the  meeting  of  officers  and  Board  of 
Trustees  in  January.  Jack  L.  Gold- 
smith of  Memphis  was  appointed 
Vice  Chairman  with  the  following  to 
serve  on  the  Committee:  William  S. 
Bonner,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Charles 
F.  Palmer,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Howard 
K.  Menhinick,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
S.  Herbert  Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
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Clyde  Nichols,  Jr.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  James  F.  Sulzby,  Jr.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Louis  C.  Bisso,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Grady  Clay,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  C.  Edgar  Van  Cleef, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Arthur  Rub- 
loff,  Chicago,  III. ;  Gordon  Whitnall, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jerome  M. 
Alper,  Washington  D.  C. ;  Carl  Feiss, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  George  Romney, 


Detroit,  Mich.;  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Hugh  R. 
Pomeroy,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Edmund  Orgill,  Mayor  of 
Memphis  and  David  N.  Harsh, 
Chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
mission, are  Honorary  Chairmen 
and  Walter  M.  Simmons,  Director 
of  the  Memphis  Housing  Authority, 
will  serve  as  General  Chairman. 


An  Eventful  APCA  Board  Meeting 


The  Officers  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  met  in  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  on  January  22  with 
17  Trustees  attending,  namely,  Mrs. 
Leroy  Clark,  Mrs.  George  Garrett, 
Mrs.  E.  Newlands  Johnston  and 
Messrs.  Bonner,  Dill,  Eliot,  Feiss, 
Hare,  Lewis,  Phillips,  Pomeroy, 
Prendergast,  Sulzby,  Tuemmler, 
Wetherill,  Whisman  and  Zisman, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the 
President,  Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr., 
Executive  Director,  Miss  Harlean 
James,  former  Secretary  who  retired 
on  December  31,  1958,  and  Mrs. 
Dora  A.  Padgett,  Editor.  In  addi- 
tion, Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  Mr. 
Jerome  Alper,  Attorney,  were  pre- 
sent by  invitation. 

Both  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Albright,  and  the  President, 
Gen.  Grant,  had  expressed  a  desire 
not  to  be  considered  for  reelection, 
and  submitted  resignations  to  take 
effect  when  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Mr.  Phelan  submitted  an  annual 
budget  of  $80,000  which  he  asked 
the  Board  to  adopt  and  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  The  Board  con- 
sidered impracticable  raising  this 


proposed  budget.  Mr.  Phelan 
thought  it  best  to  resign  and  the 
Board  accepted  his  resignation  with 
appreciation  of  his  services. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  Asso- 
ciation must  continue  to  operate, 
even  at  a  reduced  level.  For  the 
interim,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
with  Mr.  Alper,  Chairman,  Carl 
Feiss  and  Conrad  Wirth,  to  find  a 
new  basis  for  carrying  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Association.  A  Nom- 
inating Committee  was  appointed, 
with  Mr.  Feiss,  Chairman,  Joseph 
Prendergast,  S.  B.  Zisman  and  Mal- 
colm Dill,  to  bring  in  a  new  slate 
of  officers  to  be  elected.  Meantime, 
Gen.  Grant  agreed  to  administer 
the  activities  of  the  Association 
until  the  election  of  new  officers  and 
selection  of  a  new  Executive  Director. 

The  following  new  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  were  elected 
unanimously:  Jerome  M.  Alper,  At- 
torney, Washington  D.  C.;  Paul 
Oppermann,  Planner,  Chicago,  III.; 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor  Press 
Scimitar,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  William 
R.  Ewald,  Jr.,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  Washington  D.  C. ; 
Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  former 
Executive  Director,  and  Miss  Har- 
lean James,  former  Secretary. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 

EARTH  EXCAVATION 


The  Planning  Division  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Com- 
mission has  recently  (Jan.  1959) 
issued  a  memorandum  on  the  regu- 
lation of  earth  excavation.  Calling 
attention  to  the  menace  to  public 
health  and  safety  in  unregulated 
excavations  and  to  unsightly  and 
often  worthless  conditions  left  after 
excavation  the  memorandum  con- 
cludes that  regulation  is  a  com- 
munity right  which  is  best  exercised 
through  zoning.  However,  deposits 
of  sand,  gravel,  loam  and  other  earth 
products  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
individual  owner  and  to  the  com- 
munity and  prohibitory  measures 
should  be  avoided. 

This  warning  against  prohibition 
does  not  hold  in  processing  opera- 
tions. Sifting,  washing,  crushing, 
and  mixing  are  greater  threats  to 
the  community  and  create  greater 
nuisances.  They  can  be  prohibited 
except  in  industrial  districts  or 
they  may  be  confined  to  special 
districts. 

Valuable  deposits  have  a  way  of 
turning  up  in  the  wrong  places. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  hills  remote 
from  developed  areas  and  from  well 
traveled  roads,  they  may  be  found 
next  door  to  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood or  close  to  the  community's 
main  highway.  Regulations  ade- 
quate for  the  hills  will  fall  far  short 


of  effectiveness  in  developed  or  fre- 
quented areas. 

The  memorandum  gives  a  list  of 
desirable  regulations  which  may  be 
fitted  to  the  desires  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  special  conditions 
presented. 

To  insure  control  by  an  agency  of 
government,  preferably  the  zoning 
commission,  no  excavation,  save  for 
enumerated  exceptions,  should  be 
permitted,  except  after  application 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  plan 
covering  all  the  items  which  the 
zoning  commission  feels  are  neces- 
sary for  complete  protection  of  the 
community.  Among  the  more  usual 
items  are  the  location  of  the  area  in 
relation  to  surrounding  land  and 
land  uses;  grading  and  drainage 
plans  during  excavation;  grading, 
drainage  and  landscape  plans  after 
excavation ;  access  ways  and  methods 
of  reducing  the  nuisance  from  noise 
and  dust.  Permits  should  expire  in 
two  or  three  years  and  renewals 
should  depend  on  past  performance. 

In  deciding  the  validity  of  sec- 
tions of  the  zoning  ordinance  relat- 
ing to  excavations  the  only  test  is 
whether  the  process  and  the  regula- 
tions are  reasonably  calculated  un- 
der the  specific  conditions  to  pro- 
tect the  community  welfare. 

Regulation  of  Earth  Excavation 
Connecticut  Development  Commission, 
Planning  Division,  Jan.  1959.   4  pp. 


REGULATING  FLOOD  PLAIN  DEVELOPMENT 

The   most   complete    monograph     a    study    by    Francis    C.    Murphy 
on  this  subject  published  to  date  is     under  a  grant  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Army.  The  work  was  done  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  under 
the  guidance  of  Gilbert  F.  White 
who  has  studied  intensively  flood 
plain  occupancy.  The  following 
significant  sentences  are  from  the 
findings  of  the  164-page  report. 

"The  picture  of  past  accomplish- 
ments in  flood-plain  regulation  is 
bleak.  However,  recent  increased 
use  of  some  techniques  of  regulation 
— mainly  zoning,  urban  renewal 
and  government  acquisitions— enable 
one  to  view  future  accomplishments 
more  optimistically. 

"Flood-plain    zoning    provisions, 


although  in  force  in  over  thirty-five 
localities  throughout  the  country, 
usually  attempt  to  restrict  develop- 
ment in  only  that  portion  of  the 
flood  plain  that  is  undeveloped.  At 
least  ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
area  included  in  flood-plain  district 
provisions  is  in  this  undeveloped 
state. 

"All  experience  indicates  that  if 
action  is  to  be  speeded  up,  the  fed- 
eral government  will  need  to  take 
the  lead  and  bear  the  planning 
costs." 

Regulating  Flood  Plain  Development 
Department  of  Geography 
University  of  Chicago 
Research  Paper  No.  56.  Nov.  1958 


OFFICE  BUILDING 


X  was  granted  a  permit  to  de- 
molish a  non-conforming  building 
and  in  the  new  building  to  rent  the 
ground  floor  for  dental  offices  and 
the  second  floor  for  a  4  or  5  room 
apartment.  The  zoning  ordinance 
permitted  an  exception  for  office 
buildings  among  other  uses,  and 
the  decision  of  the  local  Board  of 
Appeals  was  upheld  in  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Court  of  Errors. 
The  rental  value  of  the  ground  floor 
exceeded  that  of  the  apartment. 
Apparently  that  fact  was  the  chief, 


if  not  the  only  thing,  which  influ- 
enced the  decision. 

The  case  also  points  out  briefly 
but  exactly  the  difference  between 
an  exception  and  a  variance  in 
zoning. 

"A  variance  is  authority  to  use 
property  in  a  manner  forbidden  by 
the  zoning  enactment;  an  exception 
allows  a  use  only  which  the  ordi- 
nance expressly  permits." 


Fox  et  al.  vs.  Board  of  Appeals, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
(Reported  in  Connecticut  Law 
Journal,  Jan.  20,  1959) 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 

This  new  report  on  the  proposed  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  to  de- 
termine the  park  and  recreational  potential  of  the  outer  arm  of  the  Cape 
has  just  been  published  by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  brochure  is 
based  on  detailed  studies  following  the  seashore  survey  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  which  showed  Cape  Cod's  beach  to  be  one  of  the  last  extensive  un- 
spoiled shores  remaining  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
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Charles  A.  Phclan,  Jr.,  formerly 
Executive  Director  of  the  APCA 
and  Executive  Secretary  of  NCSP 
took  office  as  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Warm 
Springs  Memorial  Commission  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.  on  March  9, 
1959. 


Norman  Peirce  Mason,  former 
FHA  Commissioner  has  succeeded 
Albert  M.  Cole,  as  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Mr.  Cole  served  in  the  top  housing 
post  for  six  years,  and  will  become 
Executive  Vice- President  of  Reyn- 
olds Aluminum  Service  Corpora- 
tion, a  Reynolds  Metals  subsidiary. 


Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  re- 
cently appointed  three  top-trained 
conservationists  to  key  administra- 
tive posts  in  the  New  York  Conser- 
vation Dept.  They  are:  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Wilm,  Commissioner;  J.  Victor 
Skiff,  Deputy  Commissioner;  and 
Cecil  E.  Heacox,  Secretary. 

Curtis  and  Dorothy  Mial,  both 
formerly  connected  with  the  N.  Y. 
State  Citizens'  Council,  as  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Director,  Annual 
Institute  of  Community  Leader- 
ship, have  established  a  consultant 
service  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion and  Community  Development. 
They  have  headquarters  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  New  York  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  New  York  ad- 
dress is  Room  768,  Lincoln  BIdg., 
60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 


William  R.  Ewald,  Jr.,  has  taken 
the  job  of  assistant  commissioner 
for  technical  standards  and  services 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion. He  was  chief  of  development, 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Council.  Mr.  Ewald  served  with  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Little  Rock  and  also 
served  in  Baltimore  for  four  years 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  industry 
location  division  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Commerce.  He  has 
recently  joined  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  APCA. 


Richard  H.  Kraft  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director,  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council.  He 
succeeds  Paul  Watt,  now  planning 
director  of  Metropolitan  Miami. 


Keneth  M.  Hoover,  nationally 
known  transportation  expert,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District,  and  assumed  his 
new  duties  Feb.  1.  He  has  served 
as  consultant  in  the  Commission's 
studies.  For  the  past  three  years, 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  director  of  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Mass 
Transportation  Survey  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  the  findings  of  which  are 
now  being  prepared  for  presentation 
to  President  Eisenhower. 


V.  C.  Wynne-Edwards,  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  has  been 
appointed  Visiting  Professor  in  the 
Tom  Wallace  Chair  of  Conservation 
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in  the  Biology  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  to  give  a 
new  course  in  conservation:  Bio- 
logical Resources  in  Evolution. 


Harold  M.  Lewis,  Consulting 
Engineer  and  City  Planner,  former 
chief  Engineer  with  the  New  York 
Regional  Planning  Council  and  past 
President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  spoke  on  "The  Engi- 
neer's Contribution  to  City  and 
Regional  Planning"  at  the  joint 
dinner  meeting  of  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  the  Southern 
California  Planning  Congress  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  February  12, 
1959. 


Park  H.  Martin  has  been  named 
Secretary  of  Highways  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding  Lewis  M.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  engaged  in 
private  engineering  practice  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  has  served 
as  chief  engineer  and  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Allegheny  County 
Department  of  Works  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  as  county  Director  of  Planning. 


Mrs.  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster 
left  for  Delhi,  India  in  January 
to  undertake  a  pilot  study  for 
planning  guideposts  to  shape  the 
orderly  growth  of  newly  developing 
Asian  countries  such  as  India. 
This  will  be  a  four-month  project 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Studies, 
University  of  California.  Mrs.  Wur- 
ster will  spend  two  months  in  India, 
and  two  months  at  Berkeley  pre- 
paring the  survey  and  final  report. 


Alan  M.  Voorhees  has  received 
the  1958  Highway  Research  Board 
Award.  His  paper,  "Forecasting 
Peak  Hours  of  Travel",  presented 
at  last  year's  meeting,  won  him  this 
honor. 


Frederick  Gutheim  recently  re- 
turned from  Pittsburgh  where  he 
participated  in  a  planning  seminar 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  These 
schools,  occupying  virtually  the 
same  campus,  have  organized  a 
joint  school  of  planning  which  opens 
next  autumn.  Preliminary  studies 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this 
project  were  made  by  Harvey  Per- 
loff  and  Perry  Norton.  This  afore- 
mentioned seminar  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  faculty  members  who 
in  one  way  or  another  may  partici- 
pate in  the  new  planning  school. 


David  D.  Bohannon,  San  Mateo, 
California,  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  San  Antonio. 
Mr.  Bohannon  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  APCA. 


Louis  C.  Bisso  has  resigned  as 
Director-Secretary  of  the  New  Or- 
leans City  Planning  Commission  to 
go  into  private  practice  as  a  con- 
sultant in  New  Orleans.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  F.  O'Doniel,  Jr., 
formerly  Assistant  Director.  Mr. 
Bisso  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  APCA. 


Arthur  W.  Greeley,  formerly  re- 
gional  forester   at   Milwaukee   has 
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been  named  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  effective  March  1. 
He  will  act  for  the  Chief  in  matters 
pertaining  to  national  forest  pro- 
tection and  development  which 
specifically  includes  forest  fire  pro- 
tection, engineering,  land  classifica- 
tion and  boundary  activities. 


Frank  L.  Ahern,  who  recently 
retired  as  Chief  Safety  Officer, 
National  Park  Service,  after  29 
years  of  Federal  employment,  will 
be  succeeded  by  Nathan  G.  Baker, 
of  General  Services  Administration. 


Edward  J.  Meeman,  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  APCA  and  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  has  been 
named  a  delegate  to  the  Atlantic 
Congress  next  June  5  in  London. 

He   was   selected   by  the   U.   S. 


Committee  for  the  Atlantic  Con- 
gress, which  will  name  129  other 
outstanding  citizens  to  represent 
the  U.  S. 

The  five-day  Congress  will  be 
attended  by  650  delegates  repre- 
senting all  15  member  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization. 
It  will  be  opened  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Meeman's 
selection  as  a  citizen  delegate  was 
made  by  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  banker, 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  and  now  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the 
Atlantic  Congress. 


Alfred  B.  LaGasse,  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  Keep  America  Beautiful 
National  Advisory  Council  at  its 
5th  Annual  Conference  in  February. 


Mrs.  Dora  A.  Padgett 
Appointed  Secretary  of  APCA 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  3d,  President,  APCA,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Dora  A.  Padgett  who  has  been  with  the  Association  for  many  years 
as  Editor  of  the  quarterly,  Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  as  Secretary 
to  succeed  Miss  Harlean  James  who  retired  from  that  office  on  December 
31,  1958.  Mrs.  Padgett  will  continue  to  edit  the  quarterly  and  the  AMERI- 
CAN PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL. 


National  Watershed  Congress 

The  Sixth  National  Watershed  Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  25-27.  The  APCA  is  a  participating  or- 
ganization and  it  is  hoped  members  will  attend  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  expediting  and  broadening  local  watershed  programs. 
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W.  Phillip  Shatts,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Plan  Association  of  St. 
Louis,  has  edited  with  Frederick  T. 
Aschmann,  a  new  publication  which 
is  a  guide  for  metropolitan  develop- 
ment for  the  Missouri-IIIinois-St. 
Louis  Area.  A  symposium  of  25 
specialists  on  the  major  planning 
problems  facing  metropolitan  areas, 
the  publication  deals  with  the 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  with 
six  counties,  the  two  St.  Louis  cities, 
and  200  surrounding  communities. 
This  publication  points  up  some  of 
the  critical  needs  of  the  area,  sug- 
gests means  by  which  the  official 
agencies  can  solve  them,  and  seeks 
to  develop  public  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  coordinated  development 
programs. 

The  Downtown  Denver  Improve- 
ment Association  is  asking  property 
owners  to  support  a  plan  under 
which  they  would  buy  $300,000 
worth  of  equipment  to  modernize 
downtown  street  lighting.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  475  downtown 
property  owners.  The  Association 
wants  to  have  a  large  part  in  the  new 
lighting  system  to  help  stage  certain 
Centennial  events. 

H.  Cleveland  Hall,  President  of 
the  Great  Falls  City-County  Plan- 
ning Board,  was  elected  President 
of  the  newly  formed  Association  of 
Montana  Planning  Boards,  at 
Helena,  late  in  October  1958.  The 
organization  grew  out  of  the  first 
Montana  statewide  planning  meet- 
ing, when  58  persons  registered  in- 
cluding representatives  from  8  official 
city-county  planning  boards. 


The  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York  has  arranged  a  series  of  five 
discussions  termed  "Design  for  Ef- 
fective Living  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region."  Topics  to  be 
discussed  are:  The  Picture  of  the 
Region,  Economics  of  the  Region, 
Land  Use  and  Mis-use,  The  Super- 
Metropolis  Gets  Together,  Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here?  Speakers 
scheduled  are:  C.  McKim  Norton, 
Dr.  Raymond  Vernon,  Victor  Gruen, 
Karl  E.  Metzger,  Maxwell  Lehman, 
and  Dr.  Luther  Gulick. 

James  W.  Owens  of  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin has  presented  to  the  Urban 
Problems  Committee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislative  Committee  a 
"Proposal  for  Metropolitan  Govern- 
ment Throughout  the  United  States 
and  Specifically  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin."  Mr.  Owens'  first  intro- 
duction to  city  planning  was  in 
1929  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Civic  Betterment  Committee  of  the 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Subjects  covered  in  the 
pamphlet  are:  Dispersal  and  Popu- 
lation Growth;  Definitions;  Political 
Divisions  and  Government  of  the 
Rural  and  Urban  Areas  of  the  State; 
Planning  and  Zoning  a  Metropolitan 
District;  Some  of  the  Principal  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Statewide  type  of 
Metropolitan  Government;  and 
Master  Plan  for  Statewide  Metro- 
politan Governments  and  its  Ap- 
proval. 

A  sub-ccmmittee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Nelson  Schwab,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  to  re-examine  the 
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Master  Plan  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Citizens  Development  Committee 
which  is  composed  of  a  group  of 
civic  leaders  to  assist  public  of- 
ficials in  solving  problems  of  interest 
in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  Cincinnati  and  surrounding 
areas,  was  advised  by  the  retiring 
president  last  year,  on  the  timeliness 
and  importance  of  re-examining  the 
Master  Plan.  Many  of  the  1948  ob- 
jectives have  been  realized.  The 
importance  of  including  in  the 
Master  Plan  areas  outside  of  in- 
corporated Cincinnati,  such  as 
Hamilton  and  the  surrounding 
counties,  has  been  indicated.  Pre- 
liminary work  of  the  subcommittee 
examining  the  Master  Plan  indi- 


cates   the    importance    of    metro- 
politan area  governmental  problems. 

1959  projects  of  the  City  and 
County  Committees  of  the  Munici- 
pal League  of  Seattle  and  Kings 
County,  Washington  include  free- 
way and  collateral  problems,  needed 
major  street  improvements,  urban 
rehabilitation,  lake  and  sound 
bridges,  annexation  procedures,  a 
new  county  planning  law,  county 
parks,  and  the  promotion  of  com- 
prehensive county  planning  guides. 
The  League  is  one  of  the  most  active 
civic  organizations  and  the  1959 
curtain  goes  up  on  more  than  50 
projects,  18  Committees  and  700 
members. 


Citizens'  Conference  on  Washington  Area 
Metropolitan  Problems 


Representatives  of  forty  civic, 
professional  and  business  groups 
assembled  January  16  and  17,  1959 
under  auspices  of  the  School  of 
Government  and  Public  Administra- 
tion at  The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  Citizens' 
Conference  on  Washington  Area 
Metropolitan  Problems. 

The  conference  was  keynoted  by 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Senator  Bible  called 
for  new  means  of  organizing  govern- 
ment to  meet  metropolitan  needs. 

In  a  dinner  address,  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  outlined  a 
"National  Policy  for  Urban  Amer- 
ica." Senator  Hartke  suggested  the 
federal  government  initiate  means 
of  coordinating  information  about 


urban  areas  in  order  to  assist  metro- 
politan areas  in  anticipating  the  ef- 
fects of  technological  change  on  ur- 
ban living  conditions  and  to  plan 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  meet 
urban  problems.  He  urged  that 
existing  federal  agencies  analyze 
present  programs  and  their  net  ef- 
fects on  cities  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Review  of  the  relationships 
among  programs  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors and  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get, he  said. 

Senator  Hartke  called  for  the 
federal  government  to  use  its  re- 
sources and  to  mobilize  state  and 
local  resources  to  permit  setting  of 
standards  for  metropolitan  planning 
and  development.  This,  he  sug- 
gested might  be  facilitated  by  a 
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White  House  conference  or  a  joint 
congressional-presidential  commis- 
sion. 

Two  interim  measures  were  of- 
fered as  a  basis  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. A  federally  assisted  urban 
land  bank  was  proposed  to  assist 
cities  in  acquiring  land  for  future 
expansion.  The  second  proposal  was 
for  a  system  of  "city  agents"  similar 
in  function  to  county  agents.  These 
officials,  he  explained,  could  help 
the  cities  help  themselves. 

Panel  discussions  at  the  con- 
ference considered  political  aspects 
of  transportation,  water  resources, 
and  economic  development  prob- 
lems of  the  National  Capital  region. 

Specific  panel  topics  included: 

Land  Politics,  Political  Juris- 
dictions, and  Metropolitan 


Transportation 

Water  Resource  Politics  in  the 
Metropolitan  Region 

Political  and  Social  Forces  Shap- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Economy 

Organizing  and  Financing  Solu- 
tions for  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Problems 

Political  and  Governmental 
Criteria  for  Regional  Water 
Resource  Development 

Government  and  Political  Struc- 
ture for  Metropolitan  Economic 
Development 

Metropolitan  Leadership  to  Alle- 
viate Transportation  needs 

Civic  Leadership  for  Effective 
Regional  Water  Resource  De- 
velopment 

Area- Wide  Leadership  in  Metro- 
politan Economic  Development 


Wasteland 


(From  "More  in  Anger,"  published  by  J. 
B.  Lippincott,  copyright  1958,  by  Marya 
Mannes.  Reproduced  by  permission.) 

Cans.  Beer  cans.  Glinting  on  the 
verges  of  a  million  miles  of  road- 
ways, lying  in  scrub,  grass,  dirt, 
leaves,  sand,  mud,  but  never  hidden. 
Piels,  Rheingold,  Ballantine, 
Schaefer,  Schlitz,  shining  in  the  sun 
or  picked  by  moon  or  the  beams  of 
headlights  at  night;  washed  by  rain 
or  flattened  by  wheels,  but  never 
dulled,  never  buried,  never  de- 
stroyed. Here  is  the  mark  of 
savages,  the  testament  of  wasters, 
the  stain  of  prosperity. 

Who  are  these  men  who  defile  the 
grassy  borders  of  our  roads  and 
lanes,  who  pollute  our  ponds,  who 
spoil  the  purity  of  our  ocean  beaches 


with  the  empty  vessels  of  their 
thirst?  Who  are  the  men  who  make 
these  vessels  in  millions  and  then 
say,  "Drink — and  discard"?  What 
society  is  this  that  can  afford  to 
cast  away  a  million  tons  of  metal 
and  to  make  of  wild  and  fruitful 
land  a  garbage  heap? 

What  manner  of  men  and  women 
need  thirty  feet  of  steel  and  two 
hundred  horsepower  to  take  them, 
singly,  to  their  small  destinations. 
Who  demand  that  what  they  eat  is 
wrapped  so  that  forests  are  cut  down 
to  make  the  paper  that  is  thrown 
away,  and  what  they  smoke  and 
chew  is  sealed  so  that  the  sealers 
can  be  tossed  in  gutters  and  caught 
in  twigs  and  grass? 

What  kind  of  men  can  afford  to 
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make  the  streets  of  their  towns  and 
cities  hideous  with  neon  at  night, 
and  their  roadways  hideous  with 
signs  by  day,  wasting  beauty;  who 
leave  the  carcasses  of  cars  to  rot  in 
heaps;  who  spill  their  trash  into 
ravines  and  make  smoking  moun- 
tains of  refuse  for  the  town's  rats? 
What  manner  of  men  choke  off  the 
life  in  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  with 
the  waste  of  their  produce,  making 
poison  of  water? 

Who  is  as  rich  as  that?  Slowly 
the  wasters  and  despoilers  are  im- 
poverishing our  land,  our  nature, 
and  our  beauty,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  one  beach,  one  hill,  one  lane, 
one  meadow,  one  forest  free  from 
the  debris  of  man  and  the  stigma 
of  his  improvidence. 

Who  is  so  rich  that  he  can  squan- 
der forever  the  wealth  of  earth  and 


water  for  the  trivial  needs  of  vanity 
or  the  compulsive  demands  of  greed ; 
or  so  prosperous  in  land  that  he  can 
sacrifice  nature  for  unnatural  de- 
sires? The  earth  we  abuse  and  the 
living  things  we  kill  will,  in  the  end, 
take  their  revenge;  for  in  exploiting 
their  presence  we  are  diminishing 
our  future. 

And  what  will  we  leave  behind  us 
when  we  are  long  dead?  Temples? 
Amphora?  Sunken  treasure? 

Or  mountains  of  twisted,  rusted 
steel,  canyons  of  plastic  containers, 
and  a  million  miles  of  shores  gar- 
landed, not  with  the  lovely  wrack  of 
the  sea,  but  with  the  cans  and 
bottles  and  light-bulbs  and  boxes  of 
a  people  who  conserved  their  con- 
venience at  the  expense  of  their 
heritage,  and  whose  ephemeral  pros- 
perity was  built  on  waste. 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 

New  Members, 
January,  February  and  March  1959 


District  of  Columbia 
Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Brubaker 
Miss  Gertrude  Sawyer 
Grosvenor  Chapman 
William  R.  Ewald,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray 
L.  M.  Leisenring 

New  Jersey 

Kearny  Planning  Board,  Kearny 

New  Mexico 

Paul  R.  Francke,  Santa  Fe 


New  York 

Mrs.  C.  Whitney  Dall,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 

Pennsylvania 

Fayette      Co.       Planning   and   Zoning 
Commn.,  Uniontown 

Texas 

State  Dept.  of  Health,  Austin 

Japan 

Asahiya  Shoten,  Osaka 

Alaska 

L.  S.  Linck,  Fairbanks 
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Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  Appointments 


The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Francis 
W.  Sargent,  Commissioner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources,  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  professional  staff  for 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Sargent  will 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  in- 
ventories and  evaluations  of  outdoor 
recreational  resources  in  coopera- 
tion with  Federal,  state  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed 
on  February  9,  1959,  Senator  Henry 
Dworshak  of  Idaho  and  Senator 
Thomas  E.  Martin  of  Iowa  to  re- 
place former  Senators  Arthur  W. 
Watkins  of  Utah  and  Frank  A. 
Barrett  of  Wyoming  formerly  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission,  but  un- 
successful last  fall  in  seeking  re- 
selection  to  the  Senate. 

Representative  Harold  R.  Collier 
of  Illinois  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  replace  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
who  accepted  another  Committee 
assignment. 

Hold-over  members  from  the 
House  and  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  who  serve 
on  the  Commission  are  Representa- 
tives John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Al  Ullman  of  Oregon,  and 
Gracie  Pfost  of  Idaho,  and  Senators 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico 
and  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  in  an  initial 
statement  said : 

"The  Commission  is  aware  of  the 


generous  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
individuals  and  organizations 
both  within  and  without  the 
government  that  have  worked 
zealously  in  this  field  for  many 
years.  It  hopes  earnestly  to  avail 
itself  of  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience in  carrying  out  its  as- 
signment. Indeed,  the  Commis- 
sion will  welcome  advice  from  all 
groups  in  all  sections  of  our 
country.  It  feels  there  is  a 
deepened  concern  about  our  recrea- 
tional resources  on  the  part  of  the 
industry  and  labor,  professional 
and  educational  groups  and  civic 
organizations.  This  is  a  field  in 
which  every  individual  has  a 
stake  .  .  ." 

The  appointment  of  the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  reported  in  the 
September  1958  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT,  would  seem  to  be 
a  logical  but  delayed  aftermath  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation  held  in  Washington 
more  than  32  years  ago.  The  Con- 
ference officers,  Chauncey  J.  Ham- 
lin,  Vernon  Kellogg,  John  C.  Mer- 
riam,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  George  Shiras  and 
Arthur  Ringland,  worked  with  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  Cabinet  Committee 
and  a  Citizens  Committee  of  emi- 
nent leaders. 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  with 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Chairman  and 
Harlean  James,  Secretary,  brought 
in  a  series  of  recommendations, 
summarized  in  the  November  Amer- 
ican Forests  as  follows: 
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Creation  by  law  ...  of  a  continuing 
agency  or  commission  to  develop  a  Federal 
outdoor  recreation  policy. 

Adequate  appropriations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires. 

Establishment  by  law  of  the  objects  and 
standards  of  the  national  parks  system  .  . 

Addition  to  the  present  park  system  of 
areas  fully  meeting  national  park  stand- 
ards. 

A  program  for  acquisition  of  national 
forest  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Formal  delimitation  by  proclamation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  wilder- 
ness areas  within  the  national  forests. 

Establish  within  national  forests,  with 
the  consent  of  the  States,  sanctuaries 
and  refuges  for  game,  furbearers,  birds 
and  fish. 

Strengthen  cooperative  agreements  with 
States  to  provide  complete  game  admini- 
stration. 

Protect  the  national  habitat  of  migra- 
tory birds. 

Classification  of  lands  of  the  public 
domain  chiefly  valuable  for  recreation 
under  the  Act  of  June  14,  1926. 

A  definite  long-term  program  establish- 
ing a  firm  basis  for  forest  research  and  the 
relation  of  wildlife  and  recreation  to  for- 
estry. 


The  Committee  on  Coordination 
of  National  Forests  and  National 
Parks  made  a  detailed  field  ex- 
amination and  worked  out  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  adjustment  of 
boundaries  for  eight  existing  parks 
and  two  new  proposals. 

A  survey  made  by  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  made 
possible  through  a  grant  by  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial, was  reported  by  Raymond 
H.  Torrey  at  the  Conference  and 
printed  in  a  book  of  260  pages, 
published  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  in  1926. 

The  American  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  were  among  the  80 
citizen  organizations  represented  at 
the  Conference. 


National  Civil  Service  League  Award  to 
Conrad  L.  Wirth 


Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  has  been  chosen  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  League  as 
one  of  the  ten  top  career  men  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  1959.  The 
League,  a  non-partisan  organization 
of  citizens  for  better  government 
through  better  personnel,  annually 
presents  the  most  highly  prized 
awards  given  to  public  employees  by 
a  citizen  organization. 

Mr.  Wirth  was  selected  to  receive 
one  of  the  League's  Fifth  Annual 
Career  Service  Awards  because  of 
his  competence,  efficiency,  char- 
acter, and  continuity  of  service. 


Having  devoted  thirty  years  of 
public  service  to  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  human,  cultural, 
and  natural  resources,  Mr.  Wirth 
has  given  new  vitality  to  the  whole 
program  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. He  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  popular  bureau  admini- 
strators in  the  Federal  Government. 
While  preserving  the  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System  inviolate  as  a 
priceless  heritage  for  future  genera- 
tions, Mr.  Wirth  has  given  inspired 
leadership  and  provided  common- 
sense  judgment  to  programs  de- 
signed to  make  these  areas  more 
meaningful  and  enjoyable  to  the 
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cultural  and  recreational  pursuits  of 
their  millions  of  visitors. 

Mr.  Wirth  has  parks  in  his  blood. 
He  has  lived  and  labored  in  parks 
literally  from  his  birth  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  his  father,  the 
late  Theodore  Wirth,  was  super- 
intendent of  parks.  He  grew  up 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  his 
father  was  superintendent  of  parks 
for  26  years.  Upon  graduating  from 


the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
his  first  Government  service  was  in 
the  field  of  park  planning.  Through 
his  older  son,  Theodore,  park  work 
has  reached  the  third  generation  of 
Wirths.  He  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks. 


Trustees  for  Cultural  Center  Named 


President  Eisenhower  has  named 
15  Trustees  for  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  The  12  men 
and  3  women  are  called  upon  by  the 
White  House  to  raise  the  estimated 
$25  million  needed  to  build  the 
Center  on  a  site  near  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  National  Capital. 
They  have  five  years  to  complete 
the  task  under  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  appointees  are:  Ralph  E. 
Becker,  Washington  attorney  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Cultural  Development  Committee; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Filene  Shouse,  wife 
of  Jouett  Shouse,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association;  Henry  Clay  Hof- 
heimer  II  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Director 
of  the  Norfolk  Symphony  and 
Choral  Association;  Philip  M.  Tal- 
bott,  Vice-President  of  Woodward 
&  Lothrop  Department  store,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Floyd  D.  Akers, 
President  of  the  Capital  Cadillac- 
Oldsmobile  Company  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  John  J.  Emery,  Presi- 
dent, Emery  Industries,  Cincinnati, 


O.;  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  New  York;  Mrs.  George 
Garrett,  Chairman  Capital  Com- 
mittee of  the  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C.;  Daniel  W. 
Bell,  Chairman,  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  New  York;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
B.  Chandler,  whose  husband  Nor- 
man Chandler  is  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Vice-President 
of  the  California  Symphony  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles;  Robert  L.  Wood, 
President  of  the  Basin  Drilling 
Corporation,  Midland,  Texas;  L. 
Corrin  Strong,  former  Ambassador 
to  Norway  and  past  President  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C.;  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  President  of  the 
Counting  House  Corporation,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  and  Frank  H.  Ricket- 
son,  President  of  the  Central  City 
Opera  Association,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 
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Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems* 


The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  was  presented  to  Congress 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  January 
31,  1959.  Senator  Alan  Bible  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Frederick  Gutheim  as  Staff 
Director.  Here  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  54-page  report,  and  its  recom- 
mendations. 

1.  Continuation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  existing  National  Capital 
Metropolitan     Conference,     to    be 
developed  as  the  voice  of  the  region. 
The   Conference,    which   is   now   a 
voluntary    group    called    together 
by  D.  C.  Commissioner  McLaugh- 
lin,  would  "be  recognized  in  Federal 
legislation  and  by  informal  action  of 
Maryland     and     Virginia     legisla- 
tures."   A  suggestion   is   hazarded 
that  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
ference   might    ultimately   be    "di- 
rectly elected  rather  than  to  serve 
ex  officio  as  at  present." 

2.  "The  planning  of  the  needed 
system  of  public  works  should  be 
undertaken    by    a     Regional    De- 
velopment Agency   .  .  .   expressed 
chiefly  and  in  detail  as  a  plan  for 
the  major  regional  public  works  for 
which    Federal    financing    is    con- 
templated.    The    plan    should    be 
finally  adopted  by  each  local  juris- 
diction, pending  creation  of  a  region- 
wide  representative  body  duly  qual- 
ified for  this  purpose  by  State  laws." 
Membership  on  the  Regional   De- 
velopment  Agency    would   be    ap- 
pointed by  the   President,   subject 
to  metropolitan  residence  qualifica- 
tions, due  consideration  being  given 


to  nominations  submitted  by  Iocs 
governments  in  the  area.  Th 
Regional  Development  agenc; 
would  be  a  Federal  agency  estab 
lished  by  Congress  and  supports 
by  Federal  appropriations.  Th 
agency  would  succeed  to  the  cc 
ordinating  role  of  the  Nationa 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Counc 
but  would  have  no  power  over  land 
use,  these  being  specifically  polic 
powers  deriving  from  the  sovereigi 
powers  of  the  respective  States,  01 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia  to  be  allocated  to  the  District  o 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners 
In  addition  the  National  Capita 
Metropolitan  Council  is  conceivec 
as  a  body  in  which  a  limited  activity 
of  metropolitan  government  will  b< 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  th< 
National  Metropolitan  Conferenc< 
and  the  Regional  Developmen' 
Agency.  The  Metropolitan  Counci 
is  a  bi  cameral  agency.  Its  large 
chamber,  the  Metropolitan  Con 
ference,  will  represent  the  loca 
jurisdictions  in  the  metropolitar 
area  and  will  function  to  identifj 
metropolitan  problems,  formulate 
regional  policy  with  respect  to  them, 
and  insure  a  cooperation  that  wil 
be  necessary  among  all  levels  oi 
government  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
gional affairs.  The  Regional  De- 
velopment Agency  is  a  Federal 
agency,  whose  much  smaller  mem- 
bership is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 

*Meeting  the  Problems  of  Metropolitan 
Growth  in  the  National  Capital  Region, 
86th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate  Report 
No.  38  Washington  Government  Printing 
Office,  1959. 
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dent,  and  whose  principal  function 
is  to  formulate  a  region-wide  de- 
velopment plan. 

3.  A  Regional  Statistical  Agency 
would  be  established  as  an  operating 
arm  of  the  Regional  Development 
Agency  and  specifically  authorized 
to    receive    payment    for    services 
rendered    private    firms    that    are 
deemed  not  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

4.  The  creation  of  regional  public 
works  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  regional  operating  agencies  estab- 
lished  for  this  specific  purpose  in 
the  fields  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal   and   transportation.     The 
operating    agencies    may    be    local 
agencies  now  existing  which  are  able 
to  undertake  regional  public  works, 
or  special  agencies  created  for  such 
purpose  by  local  or  Federal  action. 
An  outstanding  need  is  a  Northern 
Virginia  Sanitation  Authority. 

5.  To   create   water   supply   and 
sewage     disposal     facilities     there 
should    be    a     Regional    Sanitary 
Board  to  coordinate  planning  opera- 
tions and  construction  in  member 
jurisdictions.     The    Board    should 
consist  of  eleven  members:  2  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,   2  from 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission,    2    from    a    proposed 
Northern   Virginia   Sanitation   Au- 
thority, 1  from  the  National  Capital 
Development  Agency,    1   from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
health   officers   of  the   District   of 
Columbia  and  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

6.  The  character  of  the  regional 
agency  in  the  field  of  transportation 
will  take  into  account  the  current 
Washington      Metropolitan      Area 
Mass  Transportation  Survey  con- 


ducted by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council  which  will  soon  be  available. 

7.  It   is   recommended   that  the 
Regional  Planning  Council  sponsor 
an  Annual  Economic  Development 
Conference. 

8.  It   is   recommended   that   the 
Regional      Development      Agency 
should  explore  with  all   interested 
agencies    the    desirable    scope    and 
magnitude  of  such  a  program.   The 
examination    should    embrace    the 
advance  acquisition  of  lands  needed 
as  well  for  Federal  installations  and 
facilities,     regional    recreation    re- 
quirements, and  open  space  to  give 
to     suburban     development     such 
structure  as  will  assist  in  the  orderly 
provision    of    public    services.      It 
should  also  embrace  measures  to  al- 
low greater  flexibility  in  the  assign- 
ment and  use  of  existing   Federal 
lands  in  the  metropolitan  region. 

9.  The    Federal    interest    in   the 
National    Capital    region    and    its 
orderly  development  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  policy  declaration  of 
Congress,   establishing   foundations 
for    a    broad    legislative    program. 
The  resolutions  should   define  the 
regional  area,  describe  the  present 
and  future  growth,  recite  the  various 
Federal  interests,  and  indicate  the 
various  major  steps  to  be  taken  in 
furthering  these  interests.    The  ob- 
jective of  these  needed  actions  by 
Congress  is  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  existing  Federal  programs 
in    the    region. 

10.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  House  and  Senate  should  be 
broadened   to   include    Federal   in- 
terests   in    the    metropolitan    area 
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outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  consideration  should  be  given 
the  formation  of  standing  sub- 
committees for  this  purpose.  The 
Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  with  other 
committees  of  Congress  in  decisions 
affecting  regional  growth  and  de- 
velopment. This  objective  may  be 
recognized  additionally  in  the  assign- 
ment of  specific  legislation  to  com- 
mittees, and  by  an  increased  use  of 
joint  committee  meetings. 

11.  A  Coordinator  for  National 
Capital  Affairs  should  be  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent  to   give   effect   to   the   Con- 
gressionally    declared    policies    and 
Federal  interests  through  the  opera- 
tions of  executive  departments  co- 
ordinated  on  a  metropolitan  area 
basis. 

12.  The  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict    of     Columbia      should      be 
strengthened     by     substituting     a 
comprehensive  planning  department 
that  would  report  directly  to  the 
Board   of  Commissioners. 


13.  To  finance  regional  public 
works,  a  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Agency 
should  be  established  by  Congress, 
with  the  power  to  issue  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  amounts  deter- 
mined annually  by  Congress.  The 
Fiscal  Agency  could  make  loans  to 
the  operating  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  creation  of 
revenue-producing  and  self-liqui- 
dating public  works  identified  in 
the  approved  regional  development 
plan. 

The  Committee  ventures  the 
opinion  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  some 
other  governmental  entities  in  the 
metropolitan  area  can  probably  be 
accomplished  most  readily  by  retro- 
cession by  the  Federal  Government 
of  all  or  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  Maryland.  A  precedent 
is  cited  in  the  1946  retrocession  of 
the  Virginia  portion  of  the  original 
ten  miles  square.  Washington,  D.  C. 
would  then  become  Washington, 
Md. 


Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey 

A  new  publication  of  great  interest  is  being  released  by  the  National 
Park  Service  entitled  Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  survey  which  covered  the  entire  west  coast  and  makes  recom- 
mendations on  outstanding  state  park  areas  and  areas  which  are  possibly 
of  national  park  status.  Areas  recommended  for  consideration  to  be  placed 
under  national  park  administration  are  Cape  Flattery,  Washington;  Sea 
Lion  Caves  and  Oregon  Dunes  Area,  Oregon;  and  Point  Reyes  Peninsular, 
San  Miguel  Island  and  Santa  Cruz  Island,  California. 
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The  National  Conferences  on  Air 
Pollution  was  held  November  18-20 
in  Washington  D.  C.  The  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  L.  E.  Burney,  said: 
"Pollution  of  the  air  is  an  unwanted 
by-product  of  progress  and  it  tends  to 
grow  as  our  cities  and  industries  grow. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  what 
we  know  and  what  is  being  done  about 
air  pollution,  and  to  outline  a  plan 
which  will  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  dimensions  of  the  problem." 

Economically,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  air  pollution  costs  the  Nation  be- 
tween $1.5  and  $4  billion  every  year. 
Among  the  principal  sources  of  pollution 
are  domestic  and  municipal  incineration, 
heating,  automobile  exhausts,  and  a 
great  variety  of  chemicals  —  both  solid 
particles  and  gases  —  given  off  by  our 
industries. 

The  Conference  set  as  its  goal:  (1) 
Widespread  public  understanding  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  the  necessity 
of  resolving  it;  and  (2)  A  unified  10-year 
plan  of  action,  setting  up  goals  and  out- 
lining the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
them,  both  in  research  and  in  control 
activities. 


The  Ninth  Report  of  The  National 
Parks  Commission  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1958 
indicates  that  no  new  national  parks 
were  designated  during  the  year.  The 
Report  provides  not  only  a  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  description  of 
the  objects  of  National  Parks  and  of 
what  is  being  achieved  towards  pre- 
serving the  fine  scenery  of  the  Kingdom 
and  promoting  its  enjoyment  by  the 
public,  but  also  evidence  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  the  park  plan- 
ning authorities  is  steadily  increasing  in 
amount  and  importance. 

Short  accounts  are  given  of  the  work 
of  several  National  Park  Planning 
Authorities,  which  include  the  removal 
of  disfigurements  such  as  old  quarrying 
scars,  derelict  buildings,  and  advertising 
signs;  provision  of  car  parks  and  caravan 
sites;  obtaining  access  to  open  country, 


erection  of  park  signs,   publication  of 
guidebooks  and  anti-litter  measures. 


The  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park 
Authority  was  formed  on  December  4, 
1958.  Three  jurisdictions,  Arlington 
County,  Fairfax  County,  and  Falls 
Church  have  joined  thus  far.  Charles 
C.  Robinson  has  been  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Authority. 


The  recipients  of  the  Cornelius  Amory 
Pugsley  Awards  for  1959  are:  Eivind 
Scoyen,  Associate  Director,  National 
Park  Service,  the  gold  medal;  Thomas 
W.  Morse,  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks  of  North  Carolina,  the  silver 
medal,  and  Walter  L.  Wirth,  the  bronze 
medal  posthumously. 


The  Sears  Roebuck  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram for  City  Planning  again  announces 
a  series  of  graduate  fellowships  in  City 
Planning.  ACTION  and  ASPO  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Foundation  in 
the  establishment  of  the  grants.  Those 
who  serve  on  the  selection  committee 
are:  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  President,  Coo- 
per Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art;  Martin  Meyerson, 
Vice-President  of  ACTION  and  Dennis 
O'Harrow,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials. 
The  purpose  of  the  fellowships  is  to 
increase  the  flow  of  needed  personnel 
with  competent  training  for  city  plan- 
ning careers.  A  maximum  stipend  of 
$3,000  a  year  for  each  Fellow  according 
to  need;  a  cost  of  education  grant  of 
$1,000  for  each  institution  attended  by 
a  Fellow  are  provided.  A  minimum  of 
ten  grants  will  be  made  this  year. 

For  information  and  application  write 
to: 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
c/o  City  Planning  Fellowship  Program 
3333  Arthington  Street 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
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A  new  Planning  Information  Bulletin 
has  been  issued  by  the  Syracuse  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning  to  inform  the 
Syracuse  public  on  various  aspects  of 
planning  and  urban  renewal.  An 
announcement  is  made  in  one  of  the 
articles  that  the  idea  of  a  capital  pro- 
gram is  gaining  acceptance  in  Syracuse. 
The  research  division  of  the  Department 
collected  data  on  the  capital  requests  of 
various  city  agencies.  The  end  result 
was  a  document  of  capital  improvements 
which  was  reviewed  by  the  Mayor's 
Office  and  the  Common  Council.  Capi- 
tal Budgeting  and  Programming,  as 
tools  for  planning  and  implementing 
city  improvements  are  a  fairly  recent 
innovation.  In  the  postwar  period  this 
was  a  means  of  helping  communities  get 
a  clearer  view  of  where  they  were  or 
could  be  going.  A  capital  program  is 
essential,  a  summary  of  public  improve- 
ments for  a  six-year  period.  A  program 
indicating  the  staging  of  construction 
and  expenditures  as  well  as  the  co- 
ordination of  several  projects  will  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  year  in  the 
Department. 


Recently  the  Trenton  N.  J.  City 
Commissioners  and  the  Greater  Trenton 
Council  retained  planning  experts  to 
analyze  and  judge  the  future  of  that 
city's  central  business  district.  A  key 
conclusion  of  the  study  was  that  down- 
town could  reach  a  sales  potential  almost 
fifty  percent  greater  than  at  present, 
or  it  could  not,  depending  on  whether 
downtown  takes  the  requisite  steps  to 
win  that  trade  —  blight  elimination, 
traffic  circulation  movement,  creation 
of  loop  roads  and  so  on.  In  the  course 
of  a  15  month  study  economists,  statis- 
ticians and  business  analysts,  as  well 
as  planners  explored  every  aspect  of 
Trenton  and  the  unusually  broad  and 
probing  study  forsees  a  brilliant  future 
for  downtown,  and  states  that  down- 
town can  boom  if  downtown  works. 


The  University  of  Arkansas,  through 
its  City  Planning  Division,  announces 
an  urban  renewal  service  for  Arkansas 
communities.  This  service  will  supple- 


ment the  city  planning  program  which 
the  University,  as  the  official  state 
planning  agency,  has  sponsored  during 
the  past  eight  years.  Texarkana  has 
recently  started  an  urban  renewal 
program.  A  few  other  towns  are  in- 
terested. Little  Rock,  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  undertaken  projects 
which  when  completed  will  represent 
outstanding  accomplishments. 


"Development  of  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Planning  in  India"  by  Jack  Wood, 
now  associated  with  the  firm  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  and  Associates  and  for- 
merly visiting  professor  of  regional 
planning,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  published  in  Land  Economics, 
Vol.  34,  No.  4,  November  1958.  Mr. 
Wood  gives  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  planning  in  India  which  is  moving 
rapidly  from  a  rural  society  to  an  in- 
dustrial one  and  is  faced  with  a  crash 
development  program  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  economy.  The  topics  covered 
are:  The  Economic  Milieu,  The  Status 
of  Town  Planning,  The  Training  of 
Staff  and  the  Conclusion  in  which  Mr. 
Wood  states  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment must  assume  greater  leadership 
and  must  crystallize  its  own  housing, 
slum  clearance  and  urban  development 
programs  within  the  context  of  compre- 
hensive urban  planning  schemes.  He 
believes  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  urban 
problem  as  the  center  of  the  country's 
productive  machine  and  the  fountain- 
head  of  economic  progress.  A  valuable 
reference  on  India  and  the  workings  of 
planning  in  that  country! 


Under  the  1958  amendment  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  Act,  a  Federal 
bonus  of  %  of  1  percent  is  available  to 
the  States  which  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  billboards  on  the  Interstate 
System.  The  American  Automobile 
Association  reports  that  the  legislatures 
in  about  half  of  the  States  are  consider- 
ing action.  Virginia  has  adopted  the 
necessary  regulations  and  Maryland  is 
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taking  action  to  bring  its  recently 
enacted  controls  into  conformity  with 
Federal  standards.  As  motorists  of  the 
future  drive  along  the  Interstate  high- 
ways they  will  be  able  to  note  the  pro- 
gressive States  by  the  degree  of  roadside 
control  exercised  in  each. 


Readers  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  must  have  noted  the  number 
of  cases  which  we  have  reported  in 
which  local,  state  and  national  parks 
have  been  successfully  defended  against 
expressway  and  other  encroachments. 
Unfortunately  where  the  threats  are 
not  made  public  and  no  citizen  fight 
is  made,  parks  are  reduced  in  size  and 
subject  to  all  kinds  of  unrelated  uses. 


With  our  growing  population  and  our 
ever  increasing  highway  mileage  we 
must  be  on  the  alert  if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  rich  heritage  in  parks  and  open 
spaces. 


The  battle  to  save  Upper  Michigan's 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park  ended 
on  January  2,  1959  when  the  Bear  Creek 
Mining  Company  withdrew  its  applica- 
tion to  mine  in  the  wilderness  area, 
apparently  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a 
precedent-setting  defeat.  The  com- 
pany's announcement  came  only  seven 
days  before  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission  was  to  act.  This  decision 
marks  a  victory  for  conservationists 
who  opposed  the  action  of  the  Mining 
Company. 


Watch  Service  Report 


National  Parks 

Bills  have  been  introduced  since  the  convening  of  the  86th  Congress,  First  Session, 
for  the  establishment  of  new  units  of  the  National  Park  System.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  grant  National  Park  Status  to  outstanding  scenic  areas.  For  the  convenience 
of  our  readers,  these  bills  are  listed  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  document 
clerks  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

H.  R.  49  (Boland,  Mass.)  introduced  Jan.  7.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  bill  limits  the 
park  size  to  not  more  than  30,000  acres.  Referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Other  bills  to  establish  Cape  Cod  National  Park  are  H.  R.  1050  (Philbin,  Mass.) 
similar  to  H.  R.  49,  but  sets  no  limit  on  the  size  of  the  park,  and  H.  R.  3050  (O'Neill, 
Mass.)  identical  to  H.  R.  49) 

H.  R.  149  (Mack,  Wash.)  introduced  Jan.  7.  Revises  the  boundaries  and  changes 
the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver  National  Monument  in  Washington  State,  and  proposes 
that  the  name  be  changed  to  Fort  Vancouver  National  Historic  Site.  Referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  231  (Price,  III.)  introduced  Jan.  7.  Also  H.  R.  4288  (O'Hara,  III.)  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  up  to  3,500  acres  of  land  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  between  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  409  (Roberts,  Ala.)  Introduced  Jan.  7.  Provides  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  Fort  Jackson,  Elmore  County,  Ala.,  as  a  National  Monument. 
Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2331  (Foley,  Md.)  introduced  Jan.  15.  To  establish  the  scenic  C  and  O  Canal 
along  the  Potomac  River  in  Maryland  as  a  National  Historical  Park.  The  Park  would 
comprise  lands  along  the  old  canal  now  in  Federal  ownership,  approximately  4,000  acres, 
with  a  limitation  of  15,000  acres.  S.  77,  introduced  by  Sen.  J.  Glenn  Beall  of  Md.,  is 
identical.  H.  R.  953  was  introduced  by  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pa.  and  it  differs  in 
one  important  detail;  it  does  not  contain  the  permissive  language  that  would  allow 
future  authorization  or  construction  of  a  dam  or  other  water  development  facility  within 
the  proposed  park.  Hearings  are  scheduled  late  in  March. 
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H.R.  5194  (Foley)  introduced  March  3  and  H.  R.  5344  (Langford)  introduced 
March  5.  To  establish  the  C  and  O  Canal.  These  bills  would  jeopardize  the  larger  park 
by  long  complicated  provisions. 

H.  R.  951  (Saylor,  Pa.)  and  S.  160  (Alcott,  Colo).  Introduced  Jan.  7  and  9.  Changes 
the  status  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  a  National  Park. 
Boundaries  of  the  Park  would  be  essentially  the  same  area  as  now  contained  within  the 
Monument.  Referred  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.  R.  915  (Reuss,  Wis.)  introduced  Jan.  7.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  Ice  Age 
National  Park  within  34  Wisconsin  counties  in  which  portions  of  the  terminal  moraine 
left  by  the  Wisconsin  glacier  are  found.  H.  R.  3020  (Johnson,  Wis.)  identical  bill  to 
H.  R.  915.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  1932  (O'Neill,  Mass.)  introduced  Jan.  9.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  would  include  a  number 
of  roadside  areas  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Authorizes  acquisition  up  to  750  acres. 
Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  4  (Yarborough,  Tex.)  introduced  Jan.  9.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
The  Padre  Island  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  area  is  situated  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  Texas  extending  from  Corpus  Christi  to  near  Brownsville. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  2228  (Smith,  Miss.)  introduced  Jan.  12.  Provides  for  the  exchange  of  gravel 
dredging  rights  in  the  government-owned  Dyke  Marsh  on  the  Potomac  River,  Va.,  for 
title  to  260  acres  of  partially  dredged  lands  along  which  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial 
Highway  will  be  located.  The  marsh  is  widely  known  for  the  fine  quality  of  wetland 
habitat  it  provides  for  wildlife  and  the  bill  is  strongly  opposed  by  some  conservation 
groups.  The  National  Park  Service  which  has  urged  passage  of  the  measure,  desired 
the  land  it  would  acquire  for  a  buffer  zone  along  a  limited  stretch  of  the  Highway  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon.  Referred  to  House  Public  Works  Committee  and 
reported  out  Feb.  12. 

S.  J.  Res.  42  (Bible,  Morse  and  Beall)  introduced  Feb.  2.  To  establish  an  objective 
for  coordinating  the  development  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  development 
of  other  areas  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  region  and  the  policy  to  be  followed 
in  the  attainment  thereof.  Referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

H.  R.  3610  (Blatnik)  introduced  Jan.  29.  To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works;  to  establish  an  office 
of  Water  Pollution  Control.  Hearings  are  scheduled  on  this  and  companion  bills  in  March. 

Outdoor  Advertising 

H.  R.  3713  (Delaney)  introduced  Jan.  29.  To  amend  section  131  (a)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  increased  payments  to  a  State  shall  be  only 
for  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  and  not  for  its  prohibition.  This  bill  would  result 
in  a  weakening  of  billboard  control  on  Interstate  Highways  by  providing  that  the  States 
which  comply  with  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  prohibit  billboard  advertising.  Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Wilderness  Bill 

H.  R.  1960  (Saylor,  Pa.)  introduced  Jan.  12.  The  bill  has  also  been  introduced  as 
H.  R.  1929  (Metcalf,  Mont.),  as  H.  R.  713  (Baldwin,  Calif.),  as  H.  R.  1855  (Reuss,  Wis.), 
as  H.  R.  1873  (O'Hara,  III.),  as  H.  R.  1867  (Miller,  Calif.),  as  H.  R.  2187  (McGovern, 
S.  D.)  and  as  H.  R.  4367  (Gulser,  Calif.).  With  a  few  additional  changes  this  is  a  rein- 
troduction  of  the  revised  wilderness  bill  on  which  the  Senate  Committee  held  hearings 
last  year  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  in  western  States.  Senator  Humphrey  introduced 
S.  1123  on  February  19,  for  himself  and  numerous  other  Senators,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator  Humphrey's  bill 
is  a  reintroduction  of  the  revised  Wilderness  bill  of  the  last  Congress.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  measure  introduced  in  the  House  this  session. 
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Historic  Preservation 

S.  575  (Magnuson,  Wash.)  introduced  Jan.  20.  Provides  for  preservation  of  historical 
and  archeological  relics  and  specimens  that  might  be  lost  as  a  result  of  construction 
activities  or  flooding  at  the  site  of  a  dam.  Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  285  (Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  J.)  introduced  Jan.  7.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  cases  where  highways  wholly  or  partly  constructed  with  federal 
funds  would  damage  or  destroy  historical  sites  or  objects.  Similar  bills  H.  R.  963 
(Smith,  Miss.)  and  H.  R.  3459  (Curtin,  Pa.)  H.  R.  3774  (Widnall,  N.  J.)  and  H.  R.  3878 
(Wright,  Tex.)  have  been  introduced  and  all  referred  to  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.  R.  4046  (Thompson,  N.  J.)  introduced  Feb.  4.  Provides  for  the  determination  of 
whether  certain  sites,  buildings  and  other  objects  such  as  the  historic  State,  War,  Navy 
Building,  The  San  Francisco  Mint,  and  the  Morristown  National  Historical  Park  are  of 
national  historic  significance  and  whether  these  and  other  historic  sites  should  be  pre- 
served. Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  3499  (Reuss,  Wis.)  H.  R.  3509  (Thompson,  N.  J.)  H.  R.  3763  (Smith,  Miss.) 
and  others  and  S.  454  (Fulbright,  Ark.)  introduced  Jan.  27.  A  Bill  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  save  historic  buildings  and  works  of  art  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  and  shall  restore  such  works  of  art  which  have  deteriorated  or  become 
damaged  to  provide  high  standards  of  architectural  design  and  decoration  for  public 
buildings. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

S.  812  (Humphrey,  Minn.)  introduced  Jan.  29.  H.  R.  425  (Roosevelt,  Calif.)  H.  R. 
3709  (Blatnik,  Minn.)  and  H.  R.  3744  (Pfost,  Idaho).  To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  for  healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the  conservation,  development  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil  and  of  range,  and  of  recreational  areas.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Housing 

H.  R.  2357  (Rains)  introduced  Jan.  15.  To  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
the  provision  and  improvement  of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  communities. 
This  bill's  proposed  outlays  of  $2.1  billion  are  far  bigger  than  the  SI. 6  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration. 

S.  57  (Sparkman),  the  Senate  Bill,  passed  the  Senate  Feb.  5.  This  is  an  omnibus  bill 
which  seeks  to  provide  for  public  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs  as  well  as  private 
housing,  cooperative  housing,  veteran  housing  and  college  housing.  The  companion  bill 
in  the  House  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the  House  Banking  Committee  on  Feb.  25. 
The  Senate  version  was  stricken  after  the  enacting  clause  and  the  House  version  sub- 
stituted to  reduce  the  chances  of  a  Presidential  veto.  S.  57  would  not  be  considered  up- 
setting to  the  1960  national  budget,  but  HHFA  heads  consider  that  the  House  Bill  would 
throw  the  budget  out  of  balance.  The  bill  as  approved  by  the  House  Committee  au- 
thorized 35,000  public  housing  units  a  year  until  previous  authorizations  are  exhausted. 
It  allows  expenditure  of  $500  million  a  year  for  three  years  for  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance  projects;  provides  for  Federal  loans  of  $400  million  for  college  housing  and  $100 
million  for  housing  for  persons  over  60;  reduces  the  down-payment  requirement  under 
the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  program.  Other  provisions  include  a  new  program  for 
FHA-insured  loans  for  privately  operated  nursing  homes;  authority  to  defer  foreclosures 
on  homes  where  defaults  are  due  to  illness  or  other  emergency  situations;  expansion  of 
FHA  authority  to  insure  an  additional  $6  billion  in  mortgages  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  $4  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  and  authority  for  the  FNMA 
to  spend  another  $75  million  to  support  cooperative  housing  mortgages. 
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PERSONALS 

Raymond  N.  Barto  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  Superintendent  of  the 
Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion succeeding  William  R.  Allen 
who  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
on  December  8.  Mr.  Barto  has 
held  three  positions  with  the  Con- 
servation Department  since  1949. 
He  was  Superintendent  of  Game 
Propagation  from  May  1941  until 
November  1949.  He  served  as  Park 
Superintendent  for  the  Department 
from  1953  until  January  1957  when 
he  was  named  Zone  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
State.  While  on  leave  of  absence 
from  1943  to  1946,  he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Corps  as  an  aerial  gunner. 

Joe  M.  Clark,  horticulturist  and 
newspaper  man  of  Santa  Fe,  has 
succeeded  Lee  C.  Robinson  as 
State  Park  Superintendent  in  New 
Mexico. 

Charles  A.  Collier  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director,  Department  of 
State  Parks  in  Georgia  to  succeed 
J.  W.  Brinson,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Reitz  has  been  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Arizona  State 
Parks  Board  to  succeed  Dale  King. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Wilm,  Associate 
Dean  of  the  State  University  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  New 


York  has  been  appointed  State 
Conservation  Commissioner  of  New 
York  by  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller. Dr.  Wilm,  51,  was  National 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Watershed 
Management  Research  for  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  prior  to  his  coming 
to  Syracuse. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Statistics  on  Outdoor  Recreation,  a 
165-page  report  by  Marion  Clawson, 
published  by  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  1 145  Nineteenth  Street, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  presents 
available  statistics  on  public  out- 
door recreation  and  analyzes  the 
inter-relationships  of  these  and  other 
statistics. 

MEETINGS 

The  fourth  annual  Southeastern 
Parks  and  Recreation  Planning 
Maintenance  and  Operation  Work- 
shop was  conducted  by  North 
Carolina  State  College  for  Park 
Superintendents,  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Directors,  and  Maintenance 
Supervisors  on  March  5,  6,  and  7, 
1959  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Major  topics  included  job  planning, 
budget  needs,  nature  recreation  and 
outdoor  education,  park  planning, 
turf  problems,  economy  in  operation 
and  maintenance,  park  policy,  and 
zoning. 
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NEWS   FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  Two  cases  of  the  high 
cost  of  litter-bugging  in  the  state 
parks  were  based  upon  fingerprints 
left  by  the  culprits.  One  man  who 
dumped  a  load  of  trash  on  a  state 
beach  was  offered  two  alternatives 
by  the  judge:  a  regular  jail  sentence, 
or  a  suspended  sentence  based  upon 
20  days  of  acceptable  cleanup  work 
under  the  close  supervision  of  park 
personnel  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  unsatisfactory  work  per- 
formance would  result  in  20  days  in 
jail.  At  Mount  Tamalpais  State 
Park  a  litter-bug  was  sentenced  to 
four  hours  of  picking  up  trash  he 
had  dumped  in  lieu  of  a  $50  fine. 

Colorado.  In  November  1958,  the 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Board 
adopted  a  long-range  plan  aimed  at 
acquisition  and  development  by 
1975  of  40  state  parks  embracing  a 
total  of  58,000  acres,  and  with  half 
of  them  located  in  the  4-county 
Denver  metropolitan  area.  The 
Board  also  agreed  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature for  a  subsidy  program,  under 
which  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Arapa- 
hoe  Counties  would  be  offered  state 
assistance  for  acquiring  park  land 
and  developing  it.  The  Board  now 
operates  no  parks. 

Florida.  Florida  has  named  its 
newest  state  park  for  John  Bartram, 
botanist  and  naturalist  to  King 
George  III  of  England.  The  new 
John  Bartram  State  Park  is  in 
Volusia  County,  15  miles  south  of 
New  Smyrna  Beach.  The  park 
faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east. 

Bartram  was  already  interna- 
tionally known  in  the  field  of  botany 
when  he  was  appointed  the  King's 
aide  in  1765.  In  the  following  two 
years  he  explored  Northeast  Florida 


up  the  St.  Johns  River  above  Lake 
Harney. 

Indiana.  Richard  Lieber  State 
Park  was  dedicated  in  July  1958, 
in  honor  of  Richard  Lieber,  founder 
of  the  Indiana  State  Park  System. 
The  county  park  board  acquired 
approximately  1,200  acres  of  the 
2,725-acre  park  in  Noble  County. 

Kansas.  Almost  $3  million  have 
been  spent  on  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  state  lakes  by 
the  Kansas  Forestry  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  six 
fiscal  years  according  to  Dave 
Leahy,  Commission  Director.  This 
expenditure  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  18  new  state  lakes,  en- 
gineering, land,  and  building  costs, 
and  continued  maintenance  of  the 
entire  state  park  system. 

Maine.  A  deed  transfer  from  the 
Scott  Paper  Company  to  the  State 
Park  Commission  in  January  as- 
sured a  new  576-acre  park  in  the 
Lily  Bay  section  of  Moosehead 
Lake.  The  area  includes  about  four 
miles  of  shoreline  and  offshore 
islands.  In  making  the  offer,  Scott 
vice  president,  James  L.  Madden, 
said  his  company  recognizes  that 
multiple  use  of  the  lakes  including 
recreation,  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

This  outright  gift  follows  a  com- 
pany program  of  making  available 
lake  shore  and  other  campsites  at 
very  nominal  rentals  for  private 
sites,  camps,  fish  rearing  stations, 
and  commercial  recreation  facilities. 

Michigan.  A  major  conservation 
issue  of  nation-wide  interest  was 
resolved  on  January  9,  when  the 
Conservation  Commission  voted 
unanimously  against  approval  of  an 
application  of  the  Bear  Creek  Min- 
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ing  Company  to  lease  a  900-acre 
portion  of  the  magnificent  58,000- 
acre  Porcupine  State  Park  for 
mining  low-grade  copper  ore.  This 
leasing  proposal  had  been  opposed 
by  a  number  of  national  conserva- 
tion agencies,  as  well  as  by  conserva- 
tion interests  throughout  the  State. 
Gerald  E.  Eddy,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  made 
a  strong  recommendation  to  the 
Commission  in  opposition  to  the 
lease.  His  splendid  statement  pre- 
sented the  case  so  well  that  it  is 
being  considered  for  publication  in 
Park  Practice  Guideline. 

The  first  joint  cooperative  meet- 
ing of  the  Michigan  Forestry  and 
Park  Association  and  the  Recreation 
Association  of  Michigan  was  held 
at  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  on  January  15  and  16, 
and  was  well  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  each  association.  It  af- 
forded the  representatives  valuable 
information  and  resulted  in  a  better 
working  understanding  among  park, 
forest,  and  recreation  people  in 
Michigan. 

The  presentation  on  "New  Chem- 
icals for  Vegetative  Control"  by 
James  Gowell  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  revolved  around  the  use 
of  hormones  in  the  control  of  weeds 
and  noxious  growths.  He  stated 
that  new  techniques  and  the  use 
of  new  chemicals  will  make  it  a 
relatively  simple  matter  to  eliminate 
weeds  on  road  shoulders,  under 
guard  rails,  and  park  benches,  in 
culverts,  and  other  places  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Ira  B.  Lykes,  Chief,  Park  Prac- 
tice, National  Park  Service,  dis- 
cussed the  Park  Practice  Program 
and  explained  the  relationship  be- 


tween the  Service  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  and  the 
results  of  this  cooperative  effort  as 
they  relate  to  parks,  forests,  and 
recreation  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Missouri.  Figures  released  by  the 
Missouri  State  Park  Board  show 
that  all  previous  attendance  records 
in  Missouri's  state  parks  were 
shattered  in  1958  when  a  record 
3,365,005  persons  visited  the  various 
parks  and  shrines.  This  total  ex- 
ceeded by  363,028  the  previous 
high  of  3,001, 977  established  in  1957. 
The  Second  Governor's  Conference 
on  Recreation  was  held  in  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri  on  November  20-21, 
1958.  Charles  K.  Brightbill,  Pro- 
fessor of  Recreation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  gave  the  Keynote 
Address  and  J.  Earl  Schlupp,  Di- 
rector of  Recreation,  City  and 
County  of  Denver  gave  the  lunch- 
eon address. 

Ohio.  Conservation-minded  people 
have  thrown  up  a  paper  blockade 
which  has  saved  a  valuable  nature 
area  from  invasion  by  a  proposed 
300-foot  dual-lane  highway.  In 
response  to  many  pleas,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam C.  O'Neill  has  asked  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  find  an 
alternative  for  the  proposed  route 
which  would  have  invaded  Antioch 
College's  1,000-acre  Glen  Helen 
outdoor  laboratory  located  in  John 
Bryan  State  Park  and  containing  an 
unusual  natural  area  and  five  out- 
door youth  camps. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Bucks  County 
Park  Board  is  acquiring  at  a  cost 
of  about  $250,000  approximately 
500  acres  of  land  to  add  to  the  200 
acres  now  owned.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long-range  program 
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planned  by  the  county  along  with 
the  State's  acquisition  program  for 
regional  parks. 

South  Dakota.  The  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  Commission,  during  its 
November  meeting  in  Pierre,  adopt- 
ed a  "Long  Range  Plan  for  the 
Development,  Maintenance,  and 
Protection  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Park  System"  which  estab- 
lishes policies  and  procedures  for  all 
phases  of  park  needs.  The  plan  is 
geared  to  take  into  account  prob- 
lems which  might  arise  in  the  year 
2000,  as  well  as  considering  more 
immediate  needs.  Walter  J.  Fill- 
more,  State  Forester,  Division  of 
Forestry  and  Parks,  said  that  a 
procedure  of  inventory,  survey, 
maintenance  and  operation,  conser- 
vation, protection,  development 
planning  and  operation  would  be 
standard  henceforth. 

The  Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Parks  utilizes  National  Guard 
units  in  its  state  park  development. 
Mr.  Fillmore  states  that  ".  .  .  ex- 
perience with  these  units  during  the 
past  year  has  been  very  favorable. 
Their  services  were  used  on  a  num- 
ber of  projects  involving  heavy 
construction  work  such  as  building 
roads,  installing  large  culverts,  and 
developing  boat  ramps.  In  a  few 
cases  they  were  used  in  the  removal 
of  scrub  and  dead  trees  and  other 
land  improvements.  Best  results 
were  obtained  by  keeping  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  closely  allied  to  the 
type  of  work  that  guard  units  are 
anxious  to  do  for  training  purposes." 

Texas.  The  State  Parks  Board  has 
announced  the  restoration  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Birthplace.  Pains- 
taking efforts  have  accomplished 
a  faithful  restoration  of  the  house 


in  which  the  President  was  born  in 
Denison,  Texas.  The  house  and 
surrounding  ground  made  available 
by  the  City  of  Denison  and  the 
Eisenhower  Birthplace  Foundation, 
Inc.,  form  the  latest  state  historic 
park. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Board,  authorization  was  voted  for 
the  Park  Manager  of  the  Year  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
to  be  held  in  Asilomar  Conference 
Grounds  in  California  on  September 
20-25.  Selection  will  be  made  by 
a  scoring  system  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  year's  most  valuable 
manager.  All  members  of  the  Board 
attended  last  year's  meeting  in 
West  Virginia  and  extended  an 
invitation  for  holding  the  1961 
meeting  in  Texas. 

The  Board  has  received  a  gift  of 
1,425  shares  of  stock  of  the  Fifteenth 
Oil  Company  of  Houston  from  Mrs. 
Harry  C.  Hanszen,  widow  of  the 
late  Governor  Hogg.  The  gift, 
conservatively  estimated  to  have  a 
value  of  $15,675  or  more,  will  be 
used  to  help  maintain  Varner-Hogg 
Plantation  State  Park  near  West 
Columbia. 

Miss  Ima  Hogg,  daughter  of  the 
former  Governor,  presented  the 
park  site  and  its  restored  ante- 
bellum plantation  house  to  the 
State  more  than  a  year  ago  and  it 
was  dedicated  by  Governor  Price 
Daniel  on  March  24,  1958.  Miss 
Hogg  also  gave  to  the  Board  in- 
dustrial stocks  to  provide  a  main- 
tenance fund. 

Utah.  The  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  submitted  to 
Governor  Clyde  in  January,  an 
excellent  report  setting  forth  a 
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long-range  plan  and  program  for  the 
development  of  a  state  park  and 
recreation  system.  Listed  were  118 
potential  state  park  sites  and  a  pro- 
gram for  "immediate"  and  "early" 
action.  The  report  suggested  fin- 
ancing the  comprehensive  and  well 
balanced  program  through  a  $5 
million  bond  issue. 

West  Virginia.  At  a  cost  of 
$50,000  to  the  State,  some  90  de- 
linquent youths,  working  at  the 
forestry  camp  at  Blackwater  Falls 
State  Park,  have  accomplished  over 
$200,000  worth  of  construction  for 
the  state  parks  during  the  past  two 
years  that  the  camp  has  been  in 
operation  according  to  an  article 
by  Kermit  McKeever,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  State  Parks  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  issue  of 
West  Virginia  Conservation.  Prob- 
ably the  largest  single  job  accom- 


plished has  been  the  landscaping  of 
Blackwater  Lodge  and  surrounding 
areas.  Other  accomplishments  in- 
cluded the  cutting  of  firewood  for 
the  cabins,  rock  basing  of  roads, 
road  drainage  ditches,  trail  con- 
struction, construction  of  park 
benches  and  picnic  tables,  garbage 
and  trash  collection,  cabin  cleaning, 
concrete  curbing  for  parking  lots, 
snow  removal,  erection  of  park 
signs,  construction  of  play  courts, 
building  of  a  swimming  beach,  and 
laying  of  rock  walls.  To  have  ac- 
complished this  work  by  employing 
standard  labor  would  have  cost  at 
least  $200,000. 

The  Department  of  Institutions 
houses,  feeds,  and  clothes  the  boys 
and  looks  after  their  general  well 
being.  The  Division  of  State  Parks 
is  responsible  for  supervising  the 
work  program. 


Board  of  Directors  Meeting  of 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


Twenty  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  met  in  Washington  on 
January  23  with  the  newly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Horace  M. 
Albright,  presiding.  William  W. 
Wells,  elected  President  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Blackwater  Falls, 
West  Virginia,  last  October,  and 
new  Vice  Presidents,  Sidney  S. 
Kennedy  and  Earl  P.  Hanson  were 
present.  The  President  reported  the 
reappointment  of  the  standing 
committees.  U.  W.  Hella,  of  Minne- 
sota, had  agreed  to  take  the  na- 
tional Chairmanship  of  Membership 
and  reported  that  his  state  Chair- 
men were  being  appointed  to  carry 


on  the  national  membership  cam- 
paign of  the  Conference. 

The  Executive  Secretary,  Charles 
A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  who  had  been 
elected  at  Blackwater  Falls,  re- 
ported that  he  had  resigned  from 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  at  its  Board  meeting 
the  day  before,  and  he  was  also 
tendering  his  resignation  to  the 
Conference.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  with  a  motion  of  thanks 
for  his  work  on  the  Jaycee  Com- 
munity Development  program  which 
the  Conference  had  endorsed  the 
previous  year  and  which  had  an 
influence  on  the  state  park  move- 
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ment  in  that  Kansas  had  chosen  as 
its  state-wide  project,  state  park 
development. 

Arthur  Elmer  and  Ira  B.  Lykes 
reported  on  the  publication  Park 
Practice  and  urged  that  material 
suitable  for  this  publication  be  sent 
to  the  Editor,  as  many  good  ideas 
have  not  been  presented  which 
would  be  of  value  to  park  people. 

Ben  H.  Thompson,  Chairman  of 
the  Dues  Committee  reported  on  a 
proposal  for  establishing  profes- 
sional membership.  The  proposal 
was  unanimously  approved. 

PROFESSIONAL  MEMBERSHIP 
The  proposal  establishes  in  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
an  additional  class  of  membership 
to  be  known  as  Professional  Mem- 
ber. Dues  for  this  class  of  member- 
ship shall  be  $10  per  year.  Pro- 
fessional Membership  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  those  applicants  who  are 
currently  employed  in  an  executive 
or  administrative  capacity  in  a  park 
organization;  or  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  a  professional  or  tech- 
nical capacity  in  a  park  organization ; 
or  have  been  employed  in  any 
capacity  in  a  park  system  or  sys- 
tems for  a  total  of  not  less  than  ten 
years.  The  application  for  Pro- 
fessional Membership  shall  require 
the  endorsement  of  one  Professional 
Member  in  good  standing  who  will 
have  determined  that  the  applicant 
meets  the  requirements  for  Pro- 
fessional Membership.  The  applica- 
tion shall  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference who  will  submit  it  to  a 
membership  committee  composed 
of  three  Professional  Members  of 
the  Conference  appointed  by  the 


President.  The  Membership  Com- 
mittee may,  by  consent  of  two  of 
the  members,  bestow  Professional 
Membership.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary will  then  issue  to  the  applicant 
a  suitable  membership  card. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  problem 
of  who  is  to  endorse  the  first  Pro- 
fessional Member.  It  is  proposed 
that  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  this  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  any  person  who  is  employed  as 
the  head  of  a  park  organization  or 
the  superintendent  or  manager  of  a 
park  may  be  admitted  to  Profes- 
sional Membership  upon  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  dues  without 
the  endorsement  of  a  Professional 
Member.  He  may  then  endorse 
other  applicants  for  Professional 
Membership. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the 
membership  classes  currently  in 
effect  be  continued  without  change. 

A  summary  of  a  report  on  revenue 
bond  financing  was  ordered  dupli- 
cated and  distributed  to  all  Board 
Members  and  State  Park  Agencies. 
A  duplication  of  the  full  report  will 
be  available  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Hanson  reported  on  the 
tentative  program  of  the  California 
meeting,  which  will  be  the  Con- 
ference's 39th  meeting  and  will  be 
held  at  Asilomar  Beach  State  Park, 
Pacific  Grove,  California,  Septem- 
ber 20-25,  1959.  A  post  conference 
trip  is  being  arranged  to  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  San  Simeon  State 
Historical  Monument. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dora 
A.  Padgett,  Editor,  was  elected 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
transition  period. 
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Great  Lakes  Park  Training  Institute 


More  than  200  park  and  recrea- 
tion people  attended  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Great  Lakes  Park  Training 
Institute  at  Potawatomi  Inn,  Po- 
kagon  State  Park,  near  Angola, 
Indiana,  on  February  23-27.  The 
theme — Creative  Leaders  for  our 
Profession — characterized  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  sessions  which 
were  balanced  between  general  as- 
sembly discussions  and  workshops 
meetings. 

Featured  speakers,  outstanding 
in  many  fields  of  park  and  recreation 
activity,  highlighted  the  discussions. 
These  included  Prof.  Howard  H. 
Michaud  of  Purdue  University,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  "Conservation 
and  its  Implications  to  Contem- 
porary Living"  and  Prof.  Reynold 
E.  Carlson  of  Indiana  University, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Con- 
servation in  Camping."  Other 
speakers  included  Donald  J.  Rich- 
ards, Regional  Education  Consult- 
ant, Michigan  Department  of  Con- 
servation, whose  subject  was  "Youth 
Conservation  Projects,"  Fred  B. 
Lifton  of  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America,  who  spoke  on 
"Design  and  Operation  of  Small 
Boat  Launching  Areas,"  and  Robert 
Hotop,  First  Aid  and  Water  Safety 
Representative  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  who  spoke  on 
"Water  Safety  for  Boating." 

Prominent  subject  matter  in- 
cluded swimming  pools,  tennis 
courts,  playgrounds,  and  architec- 
ture in  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
John  B.  Cabot,  Supervisory  Archi- 
tect of  the  Eastern  Office,  Division 
of  Design  and  Construction,  Na- 


tional Park  Service,  Philadelphia, 
spoke  on  "The  Trends  and  Concepts 
in  Architecture"  and  presented  an 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  show- 
ing some  of  the  more  recent  archi- 
tectural designs  developed  under  the 
MISSION  66  program.  "Design 
of  Park  and  Recreation  Publica- 
tions" was  splendidly  presented  by 
Mark  Gross  of  Mark  Gross  and 
Associates,  Public  Relations  Con- 
sultants of  Indianapolis. 

Workshop  programs  included  group 
meetings  on  the  following  subjects: 
"Tennis  Court  Surfaces,"  conducted 
by  Thomas  H.  Jones,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Design  and  Construc- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  "Orientation 
of  New  Employees,"  conducted  by 
N.  I.  Blair,  Associate  Forester, 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Detroit;  "Safety  Program  for 
Park  and  Recreation  Departments," 
conducted  by  James  E.  Bonahoom, 
Director,  Foundation  for  Youth, 
Kendall ville,  Indiana;  "Design  of 
Parking  Areas,"  conducted  by  Ken- 
neth L.  Schellie,  President,  Metro- 
politan Planners,  Inc.,  Indianapolis; 
"Standards  for  Family  Camping," 
conducted  by  Lloyd  Brooks,  Assist- 
ant Forester,  British  Columbia  For- 
est Service,  Parks  Division,  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  "Life  Guard 
Training,"  conducted  by  Sam  D. 
Pecoraro,  General  Superintendent, 
Building  Operation,  Chicago  Park 
District;  "Maintenance  Gadgets," 
conducted  by  Ira  B.  Lykes,  Chief, 
Park  Practice,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.  C.;  and  "Ex- 
change of  Ideas  in  Recreation  Pro- 
grams," conducted  by  John  Higgins, 
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Administrator  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Hammond,  Indiana. 

An  inspiring  talk  on  "Types  of 
Creative  Leaders,"  by  the  Hon. 
Paul  F.  Douglass  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar,  highlighted  the  an- 
nual banquet  on  Thursday  evening. 


Workshop  reports  and  recom- 
mendations and  addresses  and  re- 
marks of  the  speakers  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  forthcoming  proceed- 
ings which  will  be  available  from 
Indiana  University. 


Special  Summer  Program  in  City  and 

Regional  Planning,  Massachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology 


Again  in  1959,  the  M.  I.  T.  Sum- 
mer Session  will  include  a  series  of 
short,  intensive  programs  in  special- 
ized fields  of  science,  engineering, 
management  and  planning.  These 
are  especially  set  up  to  appeal  to 
professional  people  who  want  an 
up-dating  or  a  refresher  in  the  fields 
of  planning.  The  1959  Summer 
Session  will  include  27  such  pro- 
grams. 

This  two-week  Program,  Monday, 
July  20,  through  Friday,  July  31, 
the  twenty-first  in  the  annual  series 
of  M.  I.  T.  seminars  devoted  to  city 
and  regional  planning,  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive aspects  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  the  city  or  metropolis. 
Participation  will  be  limited  to  per- 
sons associated  directly  with  plan- 
ning or  urban  renewal  programs  or 
with  broad  developmental  aspects  of 
urban  or  suburban  growth. 

Although  the  Program  will  deal 


chiefly  with  relatively  new  concepts 
and  techniques,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  present  a  broad  coverage  of  the 
field.  The  role  of  transportation  in 
current  metropolitan  growth  and 
the  relationship  of  modern  highway 
and  expressway  systems  to  the  land 
use  plan  will  be  emphasized.  The 
potential  for  new  urban  forms, 
oriented  to  the  expressway,  will  be 
explored. 

The  Program  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  Roland  B. 
Greeley,  Associate  Professor  of  Re- 
gional Planning,  assisted  by  other 
members  of  the  M.  I.  T.  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and 
by  special  lecturers  who  are  leading 
practitioners  in  the  field.  Tuition, 
$225. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
Professor  James  M.  Austin,  Director 
of  the  Summer  Session,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge 39. 
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Citizen  Participation  for  Urban  Renewal 


Effective  mobilization  of  citizen 
participation  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful neighborhood  rehabilitation, 
is  the  belief  of  Leonard  J.  Czar- 
niecki,  director  of  the  Rehabilitation 
and  Conservation  Branch  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Mr.  Czarniecki  has  occupied  this 
post  since  September  1958.  In 
announcing  his  appointment,  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioner  Richard  L. 
Steiner  said,  "Mr.  Czarniecki  brings 
to  his  new  position  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  As  executive 
secretary  of  Detroit's  Committee  for 
Neighborhood  Conservation  and  Im- 
proved Housing  for  the  past  five 
and  one-half  years,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  city-wide  op- 
erations to  conserve  and  improve 
new  areas,  to  rehabilitate  and  halt 
the  decline  of  blighted  middle-aged 
areas,  and  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  old  areas  scheduled 
for  eventual  redevelopment." 

Mr.  Czarniecki  recalls  that  the 
Detroit  program  is  based  on  a 
comprehensive  approach  by  the 
whole  community,  emphasizing  pre- 
ventive, as  well  as  curative  measures 
and  calling  for  maximum  coopera- 
tion between  city  agencies  and 
citizens'  groups.  The  program  is 
directed  specifically  at  the  preven- 
tion and  elimination  of  blight  be- 
fore serious  deterioration  occurs. 

As  a  part  of  his  work  in  Detroit, 
Mr.  Czarniecki  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  participation  of  citizens 
in  the  administration  of  housing 
code  enforcement  and  related  en- 
vironmental health  activities  and 


improvement  programs.  He  di- 
rected a  neighborhood  conservation 
service  to  help  citizens  improve 
their  homes  and  surrounding  areas. 
His  activities  were  similar  to  those 
of  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
county  agent.  He  was  "a  catalytic 
city  agent"  in  directing  liaison  with 
and  providing  guidance  to  indivi- 
duals and  groups  in  all  the  city's 
neighborhoods  as  to  the  methods 
best  fitted  to  their  needs  for  in- 
itiating, planning,  and  carrying  out 
rehabilitation  and  conservation  pro- 
grams in  their  areas.  He  established 
and  maintained  effective  two-way 
communication  between  citizens  and 
their  government  through  a  news 
letter,  speakers'  bureau,  and  dis- 
semination of  informational  ma- 
terials to  more  than  500  block  and 
neighborhood  groups. 

Mr.  Czarniecki  views  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rehabilitation  and 
Conservation  Branch  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  as  official 
recognition  of  the  needs  for  these 
activities  concurrently  with  the 
program  to  clear  and  rebuild  worn- 
out  areas  which  are  beyond  re- 
storation. He  advocates  the  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  from  the  very 
inception  of  programs  for  improving 
their  neighborhoods.  He  is  seeking 
to  discover  and  develop  new  tech- 
niques for  the  mobilization  of  citizen 
participation  on  both  city-wide  and 
neighborhood  levels,  and  to  main- 
tain an  active  working  relationship 
with  national,  State,  and  local 
groups  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
urban  renewal. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Czar- 
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nfecki  was  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  University  as  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  1938,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  a  Master  of 
Public  Health  in  1949.  He  holds 
certificates  for  completion  of  special 
courses  at  several  other  institutions. 


He  served  in  the  Army  for  five  years, 
during  part  of  which  time  he  was 
Chief  of  Supply,  Control  Section  of 
Operations  Office  for  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Separation  Plant  (Man- 
hattan Project)  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Chalmette — New  Booklet  on 
Historic  Battle  of  New  Orleans 


The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the 
last  big  battle  and  greatest  Ameri- 
can land  victory  of  the  War  of  1812, 
is  "refought"  in  exciting  detail  in  a 
new  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  56-page,  illustrated  booklet 
entitled  Chalmette  is  one  of  a  series 
of  historical  handbooks  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Park  Service  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  additional  de- 
tails concerning  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  The  historic 


battle  actually  was  fought  at  Chal- 
mette, La.,  some  six  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  The  event  is  com- 
memorated by  Chalmette  National 
Historical  Park,  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Park  Service. 

The  booklet  Chalmette  was  writ- 
ten by  J.  Fred  Roush,  National 
Park  Service  historian.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  at  25  cents  each  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
January,  February  and  March,  1959 


California 

Elmer  L.  Lindstrom,  Bodega  Bay 

Herbert  L.  Heinze,  Descanso 
District  of  Columbia 

Leo  J.  Diederick 
Maryland 

Allyn  F.  Hanks,  Silver  Spring 
Massachusetts 

Harold  B.  Shepard,  Farmingham 
Missouri 

H.  I.  Himmelberger,  Cape  Girardeau 

Fred  Naeter,  Cape  Girardeau 


New  York 

Alton  H.  Crone,  West  Nyack 
William  Fountian,  Severance 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Martha  G.  Thomas,  Rocky  River 
Carl  Calland,  St.  Paris 

South  Dakota 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  Pierre 

Japan 

Soichiro  Tsuvuta,  Tokyo 
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Wildlife  Conferences 


The  twenty-fourth  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  and  related 
meetings  brought  to  New  York 
City  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
scientists  and  sportsmen  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  wildlife  in  a 
world  with  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation. The  Federation,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Sheraton-McAIpin 
Hotel,  heard  from  many  public 
officials  and  officers  of  sportsmen's 
clubs.  Resolutions  adopted  include 
(1)  legislation  to  establish  wilder- 
ness preservation  as  a  national 
policy,  (2)  adequate  appropriations 
for  water  pollution  abatement,  (3) 
elimination  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  the  large-scale  aerial  ap- 
plication of  chemical  insecticides 
in  the  fire-ant  control  program,  (4) 
amendment  of  Federal  legislation 
to  eliminate  subsidies  for  drainage 
of  wetlands  having  high  value  as 
wildlife  habitat,  (5)  amendment  of 
the  Federal  power  act  to  provide 
that  no  license  affecting  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  shall  be  issued 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  (6)  in- 
creased appropriations  for  the  pro- 
tection, restoration  and  multiple- 
use  management  of  natural  resources 
on  public  domain. 

Following  these  sessions  in  the  last 
days  of  February  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  held  well- 
attended  sessions  on  March  2,  3 
and  4  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 
The  technical  sessions  covered  many 
phases  of  wildlife,  and  the  general 
sessions  appealed  to  all  conserva- 
tionists. Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  made  the 


opening  statement  and  presided  at 
the  dinner.  The  list  of  speakers  at 
the  general  sessions  was  imposing: 
Elmer  F.  Bennett,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Paul  A.  Siple,  Scientific  Adviser, 
Chief  of  Army  Research  and  De- 
velopment; Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation ;  Bryce  C. 
Browning,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Muskingum  Watershed  Conservancy 
District;  Munroe  Bush,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  Old  Dominion 
Foundation;  Hiden  T.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Director,  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences;  William  C. 
Bramble,  Head  Department  of  For- 
estry and  Conservation,  Purdue 
University;  Harlan  Cleveland,  Dean 
Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse 
University;  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
Chairman,  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission;  Mel- 
vin  E.  Scheidt,  Consultant,  Balti- 
more Regional  Planning  Council; 
Edward  C.  Higbee,  Professor  of 
Geography,  University  of  Delaware; 
and  David  A.  Brower,  Executive 
Director,  The  Sierra  Club.  Presid- 
ing at  the  general  sessions  were  Karl 
T.  Frederick,  Chairman,  New  York 
State  Conservation  Council,  on 
Better  Living  for  a  Growing  Amer- 
ica; Eldon  L.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  Billion-Dollar  Questions;  and 
Roger  D.  Hale,  Vice-President,  The 
Conservation  Foundation,  on  Ur- 
ban, Rural  and  Wild  Land  Planning 
for  a  Better  America. 

A   picturesque   and   illuminating 
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appraisal  of  the  Program  of  the 
general  and  technical  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  with  comments  on  sig- 
nificant trends,  was  presented  by 
Durward  L.  Allen,  Department  of 
Forestry,  Purdue  University.  These 


conference  addresses  will  offer  val- 
uable reading  in  the  Proceedings. 
C.  R.  Gutermuth,  Vice  President  of 
the  Wildlife  Institute,  was  widely 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements for  the  Conference. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM  A.  STINCHCOMB 


William  A.  Stinchcomb,  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Park 
Board  for  36  years  died  on  January 
17,  1959.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  ever  since  his  retirement  18 
months  ago.  He  started  his  career 
in  1902  working  for  the  city  engi- 
neer. Seven  years  later  the  Mayor 
made  the  young  surveyor  chief 
engineer  of  the  parks  department. 
For  a  half-century  since,  parks  in 
Cleveland  have  been  linked  to  the 
name  of  Stinchcomb.  As  early  as 
1913  he  got  the  Legislature  to  revise 
the  constitution  to  permit  legislation 
to  conserve  Ohio's  natural  re- 
sources. When  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  later  threw  out  the  county 
park  law,  Mr.  Stinchcomb  was 
ready  and  drafted  and  lobbied 
through  the  Assembly  a  new  district 


park  law  under  the  new  conserva- 
tion provision.  This  laid  the  legal 
foundation  for  the  great  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Park  System. 

The  parks  were  his  life.  Actually, 
he  served  the  community  in  many 
ways  other  than  as  Director  of  the 
Park  System.  As  city  and  county 
engineer,  he  built  bridges,  roads 
and  recreation  centers.  But  of  all 
the  monuments  he  left,  the  parks  are 
the  greatest.  A  special  monument 
to  him  is  being  completed  in  the 
Rocky  River  Reservation  promoted 
by  the  Cleveland  News. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
since  1925,  and  had  attended  many 
conferences  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association. 


CORRECTION:  We  regret  that  in  the  December  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
William  W.  Wells,  new  President  of  NCSP,  was  listed  incorrectly  as  Director  of  State 
Parks  and  Recreation,  La.,  in  the  caption  of  his  photograph.  Mr.  Wells  is  Assistant 
Director. 
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CITIES  IN  THE  MOTOR  AGE.  By  Wilfred 
Owen.  The  Viking  Press,  625  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1959.  176  pp. 
$3.95. 

TRAINING  FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
PLANNING.  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  United  Nations,  New 
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If  You  Value  Unspoiled  Nature,  You  Had 
Better  Speak  Out  Now! 

By  THEODORE  M.  EDISON,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  appallingly  rapid  rate  at 
which  our  natural  areas  are  being 
destroyed  has  disturbed  me  so 
greatly  that  I  have  prepared  these 
remarks  to  express  my  views  on 
that  subject  in  general  and  to  put 
in  a  specific  plea  for  public-opinion 
support  for  the  preservation  of  a 
major  portion  of  New  Jersey's 
Island  Beach  in  as  "undeveloped" 
a  state  as  possible. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  able  to  visit  many  wild  places, 
from  the  everglades  of  Florida  to 
the  mountains  of  Alaska,  when 
those  places  were  really  wild,  and 
it  saddens  me  to  think  that  within 
the  past  few  years  a  substantial 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  places  that  I  saw  have 
been  developed  and  "improved" 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  from 
future  generations  will  be  able  to 
get  the  same  very  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  that  I  gained  there 
from  seeing  both  the  peaceful  and 
"violent"  grandeur  of  nature  "as 
God  made  it".  If  only  a  few  wild 
places  were  involved,  the  preserva- 
tion problem  would  not  be  so  urgent, 
but  "progress"  has  become  so 
world  wide  and  rapid  that  even  the 
remotest  regions  are  threatened. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost 
universal  tendency  to  measure  the 
value  of  a  wild  area  in  terms  of  the 


number  of  people  who  visit  it  each 
year,  without  taking  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  experience  each 
visitor  obtains,  and  without  making 
any  allowance  for  the  values  that 
do  not  depend  on  the  presence  of 
any  visitors  whatsoever.  A  lonely 
marsh  may  serve  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  birds  that  move  to  other 
places  and  give  recurring  pleasure 
to  countless  people  who  may  not 
even  know  that  the  marsh  exists; 
and  that  same  marsh  may  form  an 
overflow  basin  that  can  place  a 
natural  check  on  a  flooding  river 
that  would  otherwise  wreak  costly 
havoc  in  populated  areas  farther 
down  stream.  The  marsh  may  also 
have  great  economic  value  as  a 
place  where  water  sinks  into  the 
ground  to  rise  again  in  distant 
springs  or  wells,  or  as  a  place  where 
nature  maintains  many  of  the 
marvelous  and  as  yet  little  under- 
stood "mechanisms"  and  balances 
it  has  developed  through  millions 
of  years  of  evolution.  Vegetation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  cleansing  and 
renewing  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
and  when  too  many  "green  belts" 
give  way  to  factories,  housing,  and 
crowded  highways,  residents  come 
into  more  and  more  unpleasant  con- 
tact with  irritating  (and  sometimes 
killing)  smog. 
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A  great  many  people  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  population 
pressures  are  tending  to  produce 
such  universal  regimentation  that 
our  lives  will  become  poorer  instead 
of  richer  unless  we  take  immediate 
steps  to  preserve  "variety".  I  con- 
tend that  strange  and  beautiful 
things  and  biotic  communities  all 
over  the  world  have  enormous  value 
to  people  who  may  never  see  them 
personally,  and  I  feel  that  we  have 
reached  the  stage  where  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  those  values  in  our  quest  for 
local  benefits .  Perhaps  more  people 
could  make  direct  use  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  if  it  were  converted  into  a 
drive-in  theatre,  but  what  a  loss 
that  conversion  would  be  to  the 
world!  When  no  trip  can  be  taken 
that  does  not  end  in  just  another 
jumble  of  neon  signs  and  Joes' 
Taverns,  what  incentive  will  there 
be  to  travel?  Our  zoning  and 
condemnation  laws  demonstrate  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  that  certain 
sacrifices  should  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  general  welfare,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  concept 
will  be  reviewed  and  placed  on  a 
broader  base  before  some  of  the 
most  irreplaceable  items  in  our 
heritage  are  damaged  beyond  repair. 

Turning  now  to  Island  Beach, 
I  think  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  would  like  to 
see  a  substantial  part  of  that  area 
kept  at  least  somewhat  inaccessible. 
Although  such  people  may  not  visit 
the  park  often  enough  to  make  a 
very  big  collective  showing,  each 
one  of  them  is  likely  to  count  each 
trip  to  the  area  as  a  rewarding  and 
memorable  expedition,  rather  than 
just  another  outing — the  "reward" 


in  each  case  being  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  degree  of 
understanding  of  the  area's  unusual 
natural  features.  Were  Island  Beach 
to  be  developed  and  connected  to 
Long  Beach  Island  and  the  main- 
land via  the  proposed  highways, 
I  feel  sure  that  all  feeling  of  solitude 
would  certainly  be  destroyed  and 
that  the  unique  features  of  the  area 
would  soon  be  lost  forever.  Why 
does  every  bit  of  beach  have  to  be 
developed  and  made  so  accessible 
that  a  trip  to  it  degenerates  into  a 
mere  alternative  to  going  to  the 
movies?  And  why  does  the  chief 
value  of  the  "wild  life  sanctuary" 
tip  of  the  island  have  to  be  ruined 
by  a  heavily  traveled  highway? 
(By  way  of  simile,  would  it  not  be  a 
tragedy  to  banish  all  classical  music 
from  the  metropolitan  area,  without 
possibility  of  recall,  just  because  rock 
and  roll  now  seems  to  be  more 
popular?  Who  knows  that  tastes 
won't  change?)  For  those  who 
merely  want  to  sun  and  bathe  and 
watch  the  passing  crowd,  why  not 
improve  facilities  in  already  built- 
up  areas  closer  to  large  cities  and 
avoid  making  congested  traffic  ar- 
teries out  of  remote  dune  roads  that 
pass  the  homes  of  people  who  prob- 
ably went  to  the  shore  to  get  away 
from  hubbub  and  turmoil?  Argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Island  Beach 
is  the  only  ocean  beach  location  that 
has  not  already  been  exploited  just 
serves  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  preserving  this  last  example  of 
something  different. 

I  maintain  that  the  quality  of  life 
is  actually  improved  by  making 
some  experiences  exceptional  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  (If  that  is  not  so, 
why  are  traps  placed  in  golf  courses? 
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A  hole-in-one  may  be  a  golfer's 
dream  objective,  but  if  golf  were  so 
simple  that  even  "duffers"  could 
realize  that  dream  with  almost  every 
drive,  the  game  would  lose  its  zest!) 
The  most  treasured  memories  are 
not  of  the  commonplace.  Exper- 
iences of  tranquility  and  solitude  are 
becoming  so  rare  in  our  vast  urban- 
ized regions  that,  entirely  aside 
from  scientific,  esthetic,  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  there  would 
seem  to  be  ample  justification  for 
preserving  a  few  local  "wilderness" 
samples. 

Last  summer,  I  visited  the  Island 
Beach  bathing  unit  that  is  to  open 
on  May  30.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  eleven  more  similar  units, 
each  capable  of  handling  more  than 
3,000  visitors,  were  to  be  built  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  park,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  expected  that  on 
completion  of  all  twelve  units,  the 
capacity  of  the  park  would  reach 
about  60,000  visitors  per  day,  al- 
lowing for  turnover.  The  unit  that 
I  saw  seemed  well  adapted  to  its 
surroundings,  and  as  it  was  low  and 
the  dunes  in  front  of  it  had  not  been 
cleared  away,  the  beach  landscape 
still  appeared  quite  natural.  To  the 
extent  that  Island  Beach  must  be 
developed,  the  original  plan  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  devised,  and  such  de- 
velopment would  present  the  people 
with  something  they  could  not 
easily  get  elsewhere.  What  has  led 
to  the  present  urge  to  convert 
Island  Beach  into  another  Jones 
Beach  or  Coney  Island,  with  con- 
ventional board  walk  and  (pre- 
sumably) other  amusement  park 
"attractions"? 


Natural  ocean  beaches  come  and 
go,  and  I  understand  that  at  Island 
Beach,  varying  parts  of  the  beach 
may  change  from  a  200-foot  width 
to  almost  zero  (or  vice  versa)  as  the 
result  of  a  single  storm.  When 
costly  structures  are  built  along 
the  beaches,  and  the  dunes  are 
stripped  of  their  natural  protective 
vegetation,  potential  disaster  areas 
are  created.  Sooner  or  later,  storms 
can  be  expected  to  do  enough  dam- 
age to  generate  a  demand  for  the 
control  of  beach  erosion,  and  then 
the  taxpayers  may  be  called  upon 
to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  on  unsightly  jetties  to  pro- 
tect the  very  structures  that  many 
of  them  vehemently  oppose.  Fur- 
thermore, the  building  of  such 
jetties  might  affect  ocean  currents 
enough  to  necessitate  the  spending 
of  additional  funds  on  beach  control 
in  neighboring  communities.  Would 
it  not  be  best  to  keep  man's  de- 
velopments on  Island  Beach  simple, 
and  accept  what  nature  has  to  offer? 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like 
to  quote  what  I  think  is  the  most 
eloquent  statement  of  the  esthetic 
value  of  wilderness  that  I  have  ever 
read.  The  following  paragraph  is 
taken  from  an  article  by  the  late 
Robert  Marshall  that  appeared  in 
the  Summer  1954  issue  of  The 
Living  Wilderness: 

"The  wilderness  is  also  unique 
esthetically  in  that  it  stimulates 
not  just  the  sense  of  sight,  as  does 
art,  or  the  sense  of  sound,  as  does 
music,  but  all  of  the  senses  which 
man  has.  The  traveler  wandering 
at  evening  to  the  shore  of  some 
wilderness  lakelet  senses  through 
his  sight  the  pink  sunset  sky  and  the 
delightful  pattern  which  the  deep 
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bay  makes  among  the  spruce  trees 
which  rise  from  its  shores;  senses 
through  his  hearing  the  lapping  of 
the  water  against  the  rocky  shore 
and  the  evening  song  of  the  thrush ; 
senses  through  his  smell  the  scent  of 
balsam  and  the  marsh  flowers  at 
the  water's  edge;  senses  through  his 
touch  the  gentle  wind  which  blows 
on  his  forehead  and  the  softness  of 
the  sphagnum  beneath  his  feet.  The 
wilderness  is  all  of  these  senses  har- 
monized with  immensity  into  a  form 
of  beauty  which  to  many  human 
beings  is  the  most  perfect  experience 
of  the  earth." 

The  esthetic,  scientific,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  wilderness  that 
have  been  mentioned  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  facets  of  wild  nature 
that  have  tremendous  value  to 
mankind.  Unfortunately,  natural 
values  are  often  far  less  self-evident 
than  commercial  values,  and  all 


over  the  world,  there  is  a  constant 
loss  of  "nature"  to  advancing 
"civilization".  The  rate  at  which 
this  loss  is  taking  place  is  now  sub- 
ject to  such  incredible  acceleration 
that  any  remaining  samples  of 
wilderness  that  fail  to  be  definitely 
set  aside  as  such  during  the  next  ten 
years  may  not  be  saved  at  all. 
There  is  great  need  for  those  in- 
terested in  nature  preservation  to 
do  what  they  can  to  transmit  their 
views  to  their  friends,  newspapers, 
and  legislators,  as  well  as  for  them 
to  try  to  see  that  their  views  are 
adequately  represented  on  every 
board,  commission,  and  other  group 
having  to  do  with  undeveloped 
areas.  Whether  it  be  in  connection 
with  a  project  in  Africa  or  a  local 
project  like  Island  Beach,  the  time 
to  act  is  now — we're  rushing  toward 
deadlines  marked  "too  late". 


Report  on  Revenue  Bond  Financing  for  State 
Park  Development 


A  study  of  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing for  state  park  development  by 
Ernest  E.  Allen  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  been  published  in  a  Re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Conference. 
The  information  contained  in  this 
report  is  particularly  helpful  to 
state  park  agencies  and  all  park 
officials,  bonding  companies,  con- 
sulting engineers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  finance  park  projects.  The  study 


reveals  that  six  States — Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  West  Virginia — 
have  issued  revenue  bonds  and  that 
four  others — Kansas,  Ohio,  Missouri 
and  Texas — are  authorized  to  do  so, 
but  so  far,  have  not. 

The  publication  which  is  102 
pages,  with  cover,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  901  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  for 
copies  priced  at  $1.00  each  postpaid. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


State  Parks  Growing  in  Importance  and 

Numbers — the  National  Conference  on 

State  Parks 


The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  organized  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  in  1921  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  first  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service, 
is  the  only  organization  in  the  coun- 
try focussed  exclusively  and  directly 
on  state  parks.  Mr.  Mather  recog- 
nized that  the  States  should  select 
areas  of  statewide  importance  to 
supplement  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

In  1921  there  were  state  parks  in 
only  19  States.  In  1958  there  were 
2,334  state  parks  and  similar  areas, 
with  an  acreage  of  5,405,900,  and  an 
attendance  of  237,328,853.  There 
are  now  state  parks  in  all  of  the 
forty-eight  States.  Alaska  has  one 
state  monument  and  the  Legislature 
has  passed  an  act  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Hawaii 
comes  into  the  Union  with  about  a 
dozen  territorial  parks  in  addition 
to  several  important  national  parks. 

Avowedly  the  Conference  has 
carried  on  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation to  the  end  that  every 
citizen  in  the  United  States  will 
have  easy  access  to  state  recreation 
areas  and  appreciate  their  value. 
Also  in  the  nearly  forty  years  of  its 
history,  the  Conference  has  exerted 
a  healthy  influence  in  favor  of  the 
merit  system  in  the  selection  of 
state  park  officials. 

The  presidents  of  the  Conference 
have  all  been  distinguished  leaders: 


Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  William  A.  Welch  of  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  Howard 
B.  Bloomer  of  Michigan,  Richard 
Lieber  who  organized  the  state  park 
system  of  Indiana,  Harold  S.  Wag- 
ner of  Ohio,  James  F.  Evans  of 
New  York,  Thomas  W.  Morse  of 
North  Carolina,  Frank  D.  Quinn  of 
Texas,  V.  W.  Flickinger  of  Ohio, 
Charles  A.  DeTurk,  successively  of 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Washington 
State,  Kenneth  R.  Cougill  of  In- 
diana, and  now  William  W.  Wells  of 
Louisiana.  For  more  than  a  decade 
Tom  Wallace,  former  Editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  gave  the  Confer- 
ence dynamic  leadership  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  He  was  succeed- 
ed last  year  by  Horace  M.  Albright 
of  New  York. 

During  the  years,  the  Conference 
has  issued  a  number  of  special  pub- 
lications. There  is  still  a  demand 
for  the  25th  Anniversary  Yearbook 
published  in  1946  and  containing 
a  history  of  the  Conference  up  to 
that  date.  In  1955  the  Conference 
issued  the  Digest  of  Laws  Relating 
to  State  Parks,  prepared  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff.  One  of  the  most  used  and 
popular  pamphlets  was  Suggested 
Criteria  for  Evaluating  Areas  Pro- 
posed/or Inclusion  in  the  State  Park 
System,  prepared  by  a  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Kenneth 
R.  Cougill  and  adopted  in  1954  by 
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the  Board  of  Directors.  This  has 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  very  real 
influence  on  the  areas  acquired  in 
many  States.  There  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  the  final  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards, 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  39th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference 
at  Asilomar  State  Park,  Pacific 
Grove,  California  in  September  of 
this  year,  and  a  report  on  revenue 
bond  financing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  has  sponsored  a  spe- 
cial set  of  Park  Practice  publications 
designed  for  practical  use  by  park 
administrators  who  subscribe  to 
them.  They  consist  of  Design, 
Guidelines  and  Grist,  all  ready  for 
inserting  in  binders  provided  for 
each.  The  Conference  Committee 


is  headed  by  Arthur  C.  Elmer  and 
the  service  is  directed  by  Ira  Lykes. 

The  annual  meetings  are  usually 
held  in  or  near  State  Parks  and  the 
members  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  state  parks  in  action. 

Since  1935,  in  the  interests  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  the  Con- 
ference has  shared  offices  and  staff 
with  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  The  two  organ- 
izations publish  the  ANNUAL  and 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
which  go  to  the  members  of  both 
organizations.  In  the  quarterly 
there  are  extensive  State  Park  Notes. 

Membership  in  the  Conference 
combines  professional  park  admin- 
istrators and  their  associates  with 
citizen  leaders  who  believe  in  State 
Parks.  No  one  engaged  in  state 
park  work  or  interested  to  see  state 
park  systems  developed  can  afford 
not  to  be  a  member. 


"Under  all  the  Land" 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


Since  the  organization  of  the 
American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art 
Association  in  Louisville  in  1897, 
the  organization  that  is  now  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  rendered  a  unique  and 
important  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  can  claim 
credit  for  the  institution  of  literally 
hundreds  of  park  systems,  for  the 
public  education  which  led  to  the 
United  States-Canadian  Treaty  on 
Niagara  Falls;  for  nearly  ten  years 
of  public  education  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  1916;  through  its  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City  for  the 


adoption  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of 
1924-1926  creating  what  is  now 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, for  support  of  the  Capper- 
Cramton  and  Shipstead-Luce  Acts 
of  Congress  of  1930  and  for  opposi- 
tion to  a  long  series  of  proposed 
encroachments  on  national  parks 
and  monuments.  In  the  1920's  Dr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland  represented 
the  Association  on  the  Advisory 
Committees  set  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  issued 
authoritative  bulletins  on  Planning 
and  Zoning  which  have  exercised  a 
widespread  influence  on  the  planning 
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and  zoning  set-ups  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States. 

Readers  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  are  familiar  with  the 
many  threats  to  parks  through 
highway  and  mining  encroachments 
and  they  know  that  many  of  these 
fights  have  been  won.  But  there 
are  pending  problems.  The  States 
need  to  take  action  (as  Virginia  and 
Maryland  have  done)  to  establish 
standards  for  roadsides  to  meet  or 
better  those  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  authorized  by 
Congress.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice needs  support  to  secure  adequate 
shore  parks  before  it  is  too  late  and 
to  round  out  the  Civil  War  memor- 
ials in  time  for  the  centennial  cele- 
brations of  1960-1965.  The  pending 
Bill  to  create  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  National  Historical  Park,  ad- 
vocated by  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  needs  concerted  public 
opinion  to  save  it  from  unnecessary 
power  encroachments.  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  Rock  Creek  Park  is 
again  threatened  by  damaging  ex- 
pressways. 

Every  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  may 
feel  that  each  has  had  a  part  in  the 
collective  achievements  and  can 
take  pride  in  the  fights  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  year  1935  registered  changes : 
The  American  Civic  Association 
merged  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  to  form  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  began  to  act  as  a  secre- 
tariat for  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks.  The  Association 
works  closely  with  the  professional 
groups  of  architects,  landscape  archi- 


tects, and  planners.  In  this  way 
our  many  professional  members 
come  into  close  contact  with  the 
citizen  leaders  on  whom  they  must 
depend  to  put  their  plans  into  prac- 
tice. 

The  officers  and  trustees  over  the 
years  have  included  many  eminent 
technical  and  citizen  leaders.  The 
presidency  has  always  been  a  work- 
ing job,  and  the  Association  owes 
much  to  its  four  Presidents:  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  Horace  M.  Albright  and 
U.  S.  Grant  3d. 

The  Association  was  a  pioneer  in 
issuing  authoritative  bulletins  on 
planning,  zoning  and  housing.  Its 
folder  on  What  Everybody  Should 
Know  about  Parks  has  had  wide 
circulation.  With  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  it  issues 
the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL  and  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT. 

The  record  is  good,  but  we  cannot 
stand  still.  This  Association  is 
dedicated  to  the  education  of  the 
American  people  to  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  local,  state, 
regional  and  national  planning  for 
the  best  use  of  urban  and  rural  land, 
and  of  water  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; the  safeguarding  and  plan- 
ned use  of  local  and  national  parks; 
the  wise  management  of  national 
and  state  forests;  the  conservation 
of  natural  scenery;  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  wider  educational  facilities  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  fields  of 
planning  and  conservation.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  these  aims  realized 
are  invited  to  associate  themselves 
with  us. 


The  Engineer's  Contribution  to  City  and 
Regional  Planning 

By  HAROLD  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — A  summary  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Consulting  Engineer 
and  City  Planner,  and  member,  Board  of  Trustees,  APCA,  at  joint  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Planning  Congress  and  The  City  Planning  Division  A.S.C.E.  at 
Los  Angeles,  12  February  1959. 


City  planning  is  more  widely 
accepted  and  supported  by  public 
funds  in  California  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  Los  Angeles 
is  a  city  where  planning  has  enjoyed 
a  long  and  fruitful  history. 

How  did  civil  engineers  become 
involved  in  city  planning?  The 
answer  is  that  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors were  often  the  first  men 
called  in  on  the  laying  out  of  our 
early  cities.  Today  the  municipal 
engineer  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
physical  problems  of  our  cities — the 
problems  of  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  refuse  disposal,  rapid  tran- 
sit, and  the  like.  Coping  with  cur- 
rent matters  and  coping  with  poli- 
ticians are  two  of  the  problems  that 
face  the  engineer  who  works  with 
cities  and  are  problems  which  hinder 
the  engineer  from  thinking  very  far 
ahead.  Some  of  our  best  known 
cities  were  originally  laid  out  by 
men  who  were  not  in  the  design 
professions.  For  example,  William 
Penn  greatly  influenced  the  plan- 
ning of  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit 
was  patterned  after  the  ideas  of  a 
governor  and  a  judge.  Today,  for- 
tunately, there  are  more  and  more 
municipal  legislators  who  recognize 
the  differences  between  matters  of 
policy  and  engineering  matters,  and 
who  are  content  to  leave  the  latter 
to  their  engineering  staffs  or  to 
special  consultants. 


Engineers  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  modern 
city.  Skyscrapers,  high  speed  high- 
ways and  transit,  telephones  and 
radio  communications,  automobiles 
are  engineer-involved  creations 
which  have  greatly  altered  our 
cities.  Having  helped  to  create 
many  monsters,  the  engineer  must 
share  the  responsibilities  of  con- 
trolling them. 

The  emergence  of  the  relatively 
new  profession  of  city  planning  has 
resulted  pi  a  great  deal  of  debate  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  best  basic 
training  for  planning.  I  believe 
that  planners  must  be  drawn  from 
many  fields:  engineering,  architec- 
ture, landscape  architecture,  law, 
and  social  science  to  mention  a  few. 
A  1958  survey  made  on  under- 
graduate training  of  the  membership 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners revealed  that  only  13  percent 
were  engineers  as  compared  to  39 
percent  from  architecture  and  land- 
scape architecture  combined  and  22 
percent  from  the  social  sciences. 

The  important  role  played  by  the 
planner  is  that  of  a  coordinator — 
thus  he  must  be  aware  of  many 
contributing  techniques.  It  is  also 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  professional  planner  must  have 
adequate  graduate  training  in  plan- 
ning, no  matter  what  his  background 
may  be. 
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The  engineer  will  perhaps  make 
his  greatest  contribution  to  munici- 
pal planning  in  the  future.  In  order 
that  the  engineer  may  better  pre- 
pare to  make  his  contribution  to 
planning,  courses  in  city  planning 
taught  by  men  with  training  and 
experience  in  the  field  should  be 
available  in  all  engineering  colleges, 
there  should  be  divisions  of  city 
planning  in  all  departments  of  civil 
engineering,  and  these  departments 
should  cooperate  with  other  schools 
and  departments  in  city  planning 
programs.  Civil  engineering  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  city 
planning  as  a  career  should  be 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  graduate  or 
undergraduate  programs  leading  to 
degrees  in  city  or  regional  planning. 
A  course  or  two  in  city  planning  will 
not  make  a  city  planner  out  of  an 
engineer,  but  it  will  make  him  a 
better  engineer. 

The  successful  planner  needs  spe- 
cial qualities  in  addition  to  his 
technical  knowledge  in  the  theory 
and  techniques  of  planning.  Tact, 
an  open  mind,  ability  to  write  clear 
reports,  some  ability  in  public 
speaking,  patience,  and  imagination 
are  some  of  these  qualities.  How- 


ever, there  are  other  attributes  not 
necessarily  acquired  in  city  plan- 
ning schools,  among  which  might 
be  a  sense  of  humor,  a  sound  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  community, 
and  "courage  without  pigheaded- 
ness." 

Engineers  will  continue  to  make 
important  contributions  to  city 
and  regional  planning,  whether  act- 
ing as  municipal  engineers,  city 
planners,  city  managers,  or  con- 
sultants on  special  problems.  They 
must  look  at  the  overall  picture  of 
urban  development. 

Whatever  our  contact  with  city 
planning — whether  it  be  as  planning 
official,  municipal  engineer,  plan- 
ning consultant,  a  staff  member  in  a 
planning  or  zoning  agency,  or  a 
member  of  a  citizen  group  interested 
in  promoting  sound  planning  for  his 
neighborhood  or  his  city  or  region — 
we  all  need  to  cooperate.  If  we  do, 
we  will  surely  find  a  happy  solution 
to  our  planning  problems,  but  we 
should  remember  that  they  prob- 
ably will  not  be  permanent  solu- 
tions. Planning  must  be  a  contin- 
uing process,  ever  striving  to  meet 
new  challenges  as  they  arise. 


/ 

Our  Memphis  National  Citizens  Planning 

Conference 


As  this  issue  of  Planning  and 
Civic  Comment  goes  to  press,  the 
National  Citizens  Planning  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  June  17  to  19.  An  excellent 
program  designed  to  provide  the 
latest  information  on  many  sub- 
jects affecting  community  plan- 
ning and  redevelopment  will  be 
presented. 


A  distinguished  group  of  city 
planning  authorities,  architects, 
public  officials  and  businessmen 
will  be  featured  on  the  program 
with  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  as 
an  important  luncheon  speaker  on 
The  Needs  of  Communities  to  Meet 
Present  Day  Problems.  An  account 
of  the  Conference  will  be  reported 
in  full  in  our  next  number. 


Strictly  Personal 


John  S.  Detlie,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  APCA,  is  the 
author|pf  the  leading  article  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  April  1959,  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Creative  Art  of 
Architecture." 


Alfred  B.  LaGasse,  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Keep  America  Beautiful 
Advisory  Council  at  its  Annual 
Convention  in  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

® 

Walter  Gropius,  former  Chairman 
and  now  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Harvard's  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, will  be  given  the  Gold 
Medal  at  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  annual  convention,  sched- 
uled for  New  Orleans  in  June. 


Lt.  Col.  Henderson  D.  Webb,  Jr. 
is  succeeding  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  B. 
Hunter,  Asst.  District  Engineer 
Commissioner,  who  has  been  ordered 
to  Viet  Nam.  Col.  Webb  will  take 
over  the  office  of  planning  and  pro- 
gramming in  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner's office.  Col.  Webb's  pre- 
vious posts  have  included  Germany, 
Japan  and  Korea  and  he  also  served 
as  chief  engineer  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


Frederick  Gutheim,  Washington 
planning  consultant,  has  received 
one  of  two  first  prizes  in  journalism 
for  1958  offered  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  The  $500 
cash  award  is  for  an  article  in  the 


October  1958  Harper's  Magazine 
dealing  with  New  York's  proposed 
Lincoln  Art  and  Culture  Center. 
For  the  last  year  Mr.  Gutheim  has 
headed  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Problems. 


Walter  H.  Blucher,  who  for  the 
past  25  years  has  served  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials  as 
executive  director  and  as  consultant, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position  as 
executive  director  in  Detroit  of  the 
Southeastern  Michigan  Metropoli- 
tan Community  Study  Corporation. 
The  new  organization  has  been 
made  possible  through  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  find  an  acceptable 
form  of  government  or  governments 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  metropolitan  area. 


John  A.  Remon,  Chairman,  D.  C. 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  has 
been  awarded  the  Washington  Even- 
ing Star  trophy  for  civic  accomplish- 
ment during  1958  by  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Association  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Remon  is  a  member  of 
APCA's  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City. 


Ellis  Ash  who  recently  resigned  as 
head  deputy  of  the  Baltimore  urban 
renewal  and  housing  agency,  is  the 
new  Director  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished American  arm  of  the  far- 
flung  consultant  planning,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  operations 
of  Constantine  Doxiadis,  Doxiadis 
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Associates  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jacob  L.  Crane  will  be  senior  con- 
sultant of  this  new  planning  service. 


James  William  Gaynor  has  been 
selected  by  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  to  succeed 
James  P.  McMurray,  as  N.  Y.  State 
Housing  Commissioner.  Mr.  Gay- 
nor had  served  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  N.  Y.  City  Housing  Authority 
and  recently  has  been  a  private 
management  consultant  in  Denver. 


John  F.  Behrens,  former  head  of 
the  Pasadena  Building  Department, 
has  been  selected  as  head  of  the 
new  combined  department  in  Fres- 
no, Calif,  of  the  city  planning  and 
building  inspection  departments. 
This  new  department  was  created 
when  Chief  Administrative  Officer 
Robert  N.  Klein  abolished  the  job 
of  Planning  Director. 


Louis  Bisso  is  President  of  Plan- 
ning Services,  Inc.,  at  1010  Ameri- 
can Bank  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
He  was  formerly  Director  of  the! 
City  Planning  Commission  of  New 
Orleans. 


Horace  M.  Albright  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Frances  K.  Hutchin- 
son  Award  from  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  at  the  John  Marshall 
Hotel  in  Richmond  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  in  connection  with  their 
Annual  Meeting,  held  in  May. 


The  Award  was  given  to  Mr.  Al- 
bright for  service  in  conservation. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the 
quotation  from  Bryant: 

'To  him  who  in  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms, 
She  speaks  A  various  language." 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d  dedi- 
cated three  trees  to  his  illustrious 
Grandfather,  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  his  Father,  Maj.  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Dent  Grant  and  himself  at  the 
Elise  Chapin  Wildlife  Sanctuary  at 
Chattanooga  on  April  30th. 


After  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers, Charles  E.  Doell  announces  his 
retirement  as  Superintendent  of 
Parks.  The  Board  has  named 
Howard  I.  Moore,  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Attorney  for  the  Board 
since  1945  to  succeed  Mr.  Doell. 


Blair  Lee  3d,  Chairman  of  Mont- 
gomery County's  delegation  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature  at  Annapolis, 
has  been  named  "Legislator  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Maryland  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association. 


Robert  C.  Stuart,  formerly  Di- 
rector, Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  to  be 
Director  of  the  Planning  Division 
of  Tec-Search,  Educational  and 
Planning  Consultants. 
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Status  of  National  Park  Proposals 


There  are  a  number  of  active 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
National  Parks  on  which  readers  of 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  will 
want  current  information.  We  pro- 
pose in  this  and  subsequent  issues 
to  give  brief  status  reports. 

ALLAGASH  RIVER,  MAINE 

The  Allagash  River  in  northern 
Maine  has  long  enjoyed  a  unique 
reputation  as  a  wilderness  canoe 
route  by  sportsmen  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts  across  the  Country.  It 
is  centrally  located  in  an  expanse  of 
some  6,000,000  acres  of  unsettled 
wild  land  in  northern  Maine.  De- 
spite a  lengthy  lumbering  history, 
the  Allagash  watershed  today  re- 
tains the  characteristics  and  flavor 
of  primitive  northern  wilderness. 
The  River  itself  is  free-flowing,  clean 
and  supports  a  superb  native  brook 
trout  fishery.  Deer  and  bear  are 
abundant  in  the  area  and  the  moose, 
long  protected  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  are  becoming 
increasingly  plentiful. 

The  National  Park  Service  made 
a  recreation  study  of  the  St.  John 
River  Basin  (including  the  Alla- 
gash River)  in  1953  as  part  of  the 
New  England-New  York  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  Survey.  The 
Survey  report  identified  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  the  Allagash 
River  for  wilderness  recreation  and 
recommended  adoption  of  appro- 
priate measures  to  assure  preserva- 
tion for  public  use.  In  1956,  the 
Service  had  the  opportunity  of  co- 
operating with  officials  of  the  State 
of  Maine  in  an  additional  recon- 
naissance of  the  Allagash  region  to 


determine  the  present  condition  of 
the  area's  forest  and  wildlife  re- 
sources and  to  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  wilderness  qualities 
and  related  recreation  values.  Fur- 
ther studies  are  planned  by  the 
Service  before  it  will  be  in  a  position 
to  make  its  recommendations  on 
how  this  area  can  best  be  preserved. 
In  April,  1958  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments  consid- 
ered the  results  of  the  Service's 
studies  and  recommended  that  the 
area  be  preserved  for  wilderness 
recreation  by  appropriate  public 
means. 

CAPE  COD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Cape  Cod  was  identified  by  an 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  seashore 
survey,  conducted  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1954-55,  as  one  of 
the  finest  remaining  seashores  in 
America.  The  outer  Cape  possesses 
varied  natural  qualities  of  national 
significance,  including  many  miles 
of  the  Great  Beach,  spectacular 
dunes,  fresh-water  marshes,  ancient 
river  valleys,  forests,  and  places  of 
historic  significance.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  features  cannot  be 
matched  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Further  detailed  studies  by  the 
National  Park  Service  have  resulted 
in  its  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 
This  is  well  described  in  the  booklet, 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore — A 
Proposal,  which  the  Service  has 
recently  issued.  Also,  three  bills — 
H.R.  49,  H.R.  1050  and  H.R.  3050— 
have  been  introduced  in  the  86th 
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Congress  to  establish  a  Cape  Cod 
National  Park.  The  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments  recom- 
mended favorable  consideration  of 
the  proposal  in  September  1955. 

NORTHERN  CASCADES, 
WASHINGTON 

The  Glacier  Peak  region  of  the 
Northern  Cascades  is  being  pro- 
posed for  National  Park  status  by 
several  major  conservation  organ- 
izations. Numerous  proposals  have 
been  made,  starting  in  1908,  to 
create  National  Parks  encompassing 
various  portions  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Washington.  In  1937 
the  National  Park  Service  made  a 
reconnaissance  survey  of  the  north- 
ern Cascade  Range  and  concluded 
that  there  were  areas  of  unquestion- 
able National  Park  caliber.  The 
area  now  being  proposed  for  Na- 
tional Park  status  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wilderness  regions  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  beautiful  alpine  country, 
spectacularly  rugged,  with  primeval 
forests,  deep  cleft  valleys,  cascading 
streams  and  sublime  alpine  lakes 
and  meadows. 

Most  of  the  lands  within  the 
proposed  park  area  are  in  national 
forests  and  have  been  receiving  some 
protection  by  being  classified  as  a 
Limited  Area.  The  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  is  now  proposing  to  classify 
this  area  as  a  Wilderness  Area  and 
has  recently  suggested  boundaries 
which  do  not  include  the  forested 
valley  approaches.  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  proposal  in  October  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  In  1958, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  National  Parks 
Association  and  the  North  Cascades 
Conservation  Council  each  adopted 


resolutions  supporting  National 
Park  status  for  the  Glacier  Peak 
region.  The  Federation  of  Western 
Outdoor  Clubs,  recognizing  the  Na- 
tional Park  caliber  of  this  region, 
recommended  that  a  joint  study  by 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments be  made  in  order  to 
determine  "how  this  region  with 
its  wilderness,  scenic,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources  may  best  be 
protected  by  law." 

PRAIRIE  AREA,  KANSAS 
After  many  years  of  study  of 
grasslands  in  western  United  States 
by  ecologists  and  other  scientists, 
an  area  in  eastern  Kansas  has  been 
selected  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice as  being  representative  of  the 
tall  grass  or  true  prairie.  Grassland 
is  the  climax  vegetation  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  be- 
cause of  its  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Country,  its 
esthetic  impact,  its  scientific  and 
educational  values,  and  its  economic 
import,  the  National  Park  Service 
and  many  conservationists  believe 
due  recognition  of  this  formation 
is  warranted  by  protection  of  rep- 
resentative areas  for  public  enjoy- 
ment. The  prairie  area  selected 
contains  excellent  grass,  including 
all  representative  species  and  grass- 
land communities,  it  has  scenic 
beauty  based  on  vast  open  grass- 
lands interspersed  with  patches  of 
trees  and  small  wooded  streams,  and 
it  supports  an  interesting  wildlife, 
such  as  the  Prairie  Chicken,  Bob- 
white  Quail  and  Upland  Plover. 

The  establishment  of  a  prairie 
National  Park  has  wide  public 
appeal  and  support,  including  news- 
papers in  the  Midwest,  interested 
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universities  in  the  grasslands  region, 
and  conservation  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations. The  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  at  its 
April  1959  meeting,  recommended 
that  this  area  be  set  aside  as  a 
National  Park. 

WHEELER  PEAK— LEHMAN 
CAVES  AREA,  NEVADA 

A  recent  proposal  originated  in 
Nevada  to  establish  a  National 
Park  in  the  Wheeler  Peak — Lehman 
Caves  portion  of  the  Snake  Range 
in  eastern  Nevada  is  being  vigor- 
ously supported  by  local  chambers 
of  commerce  as  well  as  by  leading 
conservation  groups.  This  area  is 
considered  to  be  representative  of 
the  numerous  Great  Basin  Moun- 
tain Ranges  (the  Great  Basin  is  the 
large  geographical  region  which  in- 
cludes most  of  Nevada  and  parts 
of  Utah,  California,  Oregon  and 
Idaho).  It  contains  many  outstand- 
ing scenic  and  scientific  features. 
As  part  of  a  mountain  range  rising 
out  of  the  desert,  it  contains  much 
striking  scenery.  Its  vegetation 
ranges  from  sagebush — grass  desert, 
through  pine  and  fir  forests,  to  the 
tundra  above  timberline  at  the 
top  of  the  13,063  foot  Wheeler  Peak. 
Stands  of  bristlecone  pine,  the  oldest 
living  trees  on  earth,  are  also  pre- 
sent. There  is  a  small  active  glacier 
on  the  precipitous  north  face  of 
Wheeler  Peak  which,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  the  only  glacier  in  the 
Great  Basin.  The  superb  Lehman 
Caves,  now  within  a  National 
Monument,  would  be  included  in 
the  proposed  National  Park. 

In  August  1956,  at  the  request  of 
the  Congressman  from  Nevada,  a 


joint  reconnaissance  of  the  Wheeler 
Peak — Lehman  Caves  region  was 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service.  In  1958, 
Senator  Bible  of  Nevada  requested 
that  the  National  Park  Service 
make  a  more  definitive  and  com- 
plete study  of  this  proposal  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  if 
the  area  is  qualified  for  National 
Park  status.  The  Service's  field 
study  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  area  as  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System.  The 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments, at  its  April  1959  meeting, 
stated  that  the  Wheeler  Peak- 
Lehman  Caves  area  is  of  national 
significance  and  suitable  for  preser- 
vation as  an  area  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 
CANAL,  MARYLAND 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
was  built  during  the  American  canal 
building  era  and  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury (1828-1924)  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  Country's  early 
Westward  expansion.  It  is  one  of 
the  least-altered  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can canals  and  therefore  has  great 
historical  value.  The  level  sections 
of  the  canal,  the  locks,  the  lock- 
houses,  the  aqueducts,  and  the 
tunnels  combine  to  create  high 
educational  and  historical  interest 
as  well  as  having  important  scenic 
and  recreational  values.  The  pre- 
sent restored  portion  of  the  canal 
(a  22-mile  section  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Seneca,  Maryland)  is  used 
extensively  for  canoeing,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  picnicking,  ice  skat- 
ing, nature  hikes  and  history  trips. 
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The  C  and  O  Canal,  which  ex- 
tends 185  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
was  acquired  in  1938  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  funds  allotted  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  In  1950 
a  joint  study  was  made  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Public  Roads  and  the  Service 
to  determine  the  possibilities  for  the 
construction  of  a  parkway  along  the 
general  route  of  the  canal.  A  two- 
lane  parkway  was  recommended. 
Doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  this  pro- 
posal resulted  in  further  studies  and 
in  1956  the  National  Park  Service 
recommended  that  a  parkway  not 
be  constructed  on  the  canal  prop- 
erty but  that  it  be  preserved  for  its 
historic  and  recreation  values.  A 
firm  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Historical  Park  for 
that  part  of  the  canal  between  Great 
Falls  and  Cumberland,  Maryland — 
and  the  development  of  a  20-mile 
scenic  parkway  in  western  Maryland 
as  an  additional  feature — was  for- 
mulated by  the  Service  and  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  Park  on  this 
basis.  None  of  the  bills  were  enacted. 

Five  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  86th  Congress — S.  77,  H.R. 
953,  H.R.  2331,  H.R.  5194  and 
H.R.  5344 — and  extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  favors  the  enactment 
of  S.  77,  H.R.  953  or  H.R.  2331  but 
opposes  H.R.  5194  and  H.R.  5344 
unless  they  are  amended.  These 


bills  contain  the  objectionable  pro- 
visions that:  (1)  a  35-mile  stretch 
of  the  Park  would  be  excluded  from 
development  until  six  months  after 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  its  report  on 
the  comprehensive  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  and  (2)  no  funds  for 
development  of  the  Park  could  be 
expended  until  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  pro- 
visions constitute  an  undesirable 
precedent  for  other  National  Park 
lands  and  they  would  diminish  exist- 
ing authority  on  present  canal  lands 
and  place  severe  limitations  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  entire  Park. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  has  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  Coun- 
try by  conservation,  civic  and  his- 
torical groups.  This  was  effectively 
dramatized  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas'  185-mile 
hike  along  the  C  and  O  Canal  from 
Cumberland  to  Washington  several 
years  ago.  The  Advisory  Board,  at 
its  September  1955  meeting,  recom- 
mended that  the  canal  route  itself 
be  given  the  fullest  possible  pro- 
tection and  that  its  immediately 
adjacent  area  be  preserved  so  far 
as  possible  in  its  historic  and  na- 
tural state. 
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Legislative  Proposals  for  Park  Development 

in  Hawaii 

A  Review  of  the  Park  Report  by  the  Territorial  Planning  Office 
by  WALTER  S.  HORCHLER,  Park  Planner 


Hawaii  is  still  a  magic  word  the 
world  over,  and  just  as  men  bar- 
tered their  treasures  away  in  former 
days  to  bring  them  to  the  sunkissed, 
enchanted  shores,  modern  research 
has  established  that  the  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific  represents  still  the 
dream  vacation  for  countless  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Time-  and  dis- 
tance-shrinking-advances  in  air-traf- 
fic development  have  brought  the 
lovely  prospect  close  to  every  fam- 
ily in  the  entire  nation. 

Our  task  is  to  see  the  real  assets 
in  our  tourist  economy  and  to 
strive  for  protection  of  these  values 
from  one-sided  "progress,"  assets 
which  are  essentially  the  basis  for 
our  fastest  growing  industry.  Though 
it  has  been  recognized  that  the  con- 
servation of  scenic  beauty  and  pre- 
servation of  the  distinct  features  of 
our  rich  Hawaiian  heritage  is  of 
dominating  importance,  the  ways 
and  means  tried  to  achieve  this  goal 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  multi-racial  background  of 
our  people  today,  many  of  whom 
have  their  cultural  roots  elsewhere. 
In  the  economic  struggle  for  an 
equal  share,  interests  of  an  esthetic, 
cultural  nature  have  suffocated  in 
economic  considerations.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  up  to  this 
time  little  government  action  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  these  aims  and 
legislative  consideration  for  conser- 
vation measures  and  historic  pre- 
servation has  been  sporadic  and 
totally  insufficient. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made 
over  the  years,  notably  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Territorial  Plan- 
ning Board  in  1939.  This  agency 
undertook  for  the  first  time  a 
recording  of  natural  recreation  re- 
sources in  the  various  islands  as  a 
start  to  a  conservation  program  in 
form  of  parks.  Historical  organiza- 
tions undertook  individual  projects 
of  designating  historic  sites  and 
their  marking  with  plaques.  Un- 
fortunately, this  planning  board  lost 
operating  status  after  two  years  and 
much  of  the  work  remained  un- 
finished and  was  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  Hawaii  National  Park. 

County  planning  of  recreation 
areas  and  historic  restoration  has 
always  remained  ineffective  and  was 
handicapped  by  lack  of  interest  and 
funds.  The  1949  legislative  session 
made  a  first  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection by  formulating  the  concept 
of  a  Territorial  Park  System  under 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, but  failed  to  equip  this  new 
division  with  the  necessary  opera- 
tional budget.  Consequently,  the 
Forestry  Division  accepted  some 
responsibility  in  the  project  and 
established  with  surplus  funds  and 
manpower  a  few  camps  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Reserve. 
A  Historical  Sites  Commission  was 
established  in  1953  with  the  main 
purpose  of  recording  the  existence 
of  historical  sites  and  ruins.  At- 
tempts for  their  preservation  and 
restoration  were  based  on  interde- 
partmental cooperation  and  proved 
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very  futile.  Minimum  allotments 
made  it  a  barely  operating  agency. 

Only  increasing  awareness  of  the 
rapidly  disappearing  scenic  qualities, 
natural  beaches  and  woodlands  un- 
der fast  growing  subdivisions  and 
commercial  expansion  has  caused 
wider  public  concern.  Coupled  with 
the  urgent  need  for  increased  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  various  island 
counties,  it  was  recognized  that 
these  scenic  and  historic  resources 
might  help  essentially  to  create  a 
wider  diversion  of  our  visitors  away 
from  congested  Waikiki  and  attract 
them  to  a  longer  stay  in  the  mainly 
rural  neighbor  islands. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of 
1957  recognized  the  need  for  total 
comprehensive  planning  of  the  whole 
Territory  and  created  the  Territorial 
Planning  Office.  In  the  enabling 
legislation,  Act  150,  a  section  was 
included  in  the  total  program  out- 
line, requesting  recommendations 
for  a  comprehensive  Territorial 
parks  program  which  also  should 
give  due  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  Hawaiiana.  All 
government  levels  were  to  cooper- 
ate in  this  endeavor. 

The  Territorial  Planning  Office, 
as  a  result,  submitted  to  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  con- 
clusive report  under  the  title:  "A 
Territorial  Parks  System  for 
Hawaii." 

The  considerations  and  objectives 
of  this  report  are  spelled  out  in  five 
chapters.  Starting  out  with  a  de- 
monstrative analysis  of  the  need  and 
justification  for  such  a  system — 
economically  as  well  as  morally — 
it  leads  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
present  status  of  parks  development 
and  the  tremendous  potential  the 


Territory  has  to  offer.  Technical 
and  legislative  problems  follow  next 
and  culminate  in  a  recommended 
development  program  in  the  form 
of  a  six-year  plan. 

This  framework  was  chosen  to 
fit  it  in  the  overall  capital  improve- 
ments program  of  the  Territory  in 
all  fields  of  public  construction. 

The  appendix  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  budget  with  a 
detailed  account  for  the  individual 
projects,  island  by  island.  Finally  a 
recreation  and  park  policy  for  the 
various  levels  of  government  is 
formulated,  followed  by  a  recom- 
mended revision  of  the  existing  law 
to  which  were  added  adequate 
legislative  measures  for  the  proper 
care  and  preservation  of  historic 
treasures. 

Photographs,  drawings  and  graphs 
supplement  the  report. 

We  must  point  out,  that  this 
publication  was  written  with  sales 
appeal  to  our  Legislature,  placing 
emphasis  on  local  points  of  view, 
which  differ  to  some  extent  from 
mainland  attitudes  and  certain  pe- 
culiarities are  obvious. 

Hawaii  recognizes  today  the  tre- 
mendous impact  which  the  visitor 
industry  makes  on  the  island  econ- 
omy and  which  will  grow  with 
Statehood.  It  can  be  stated  that 
not  everybody  is  fully  in  favor  of 
this  major  historic  step.  An  era  has 
come  to  an  end  for  which  many  of 
our  *"Kamaainas"  have  a  very 
sentimental  feeling.  Therefore  it  is 
hoped  that  the  ideals  for  conserva- 
tion will  gain  in  understanding  and 
acceptance  and  will  insure  success 
to  this  program. 

*OIdtimers 
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The  proposed  schedule  of  the 
six-year  plan  is  designed  in  such  a 
way  that  starting  with  and  includ- 
ing the  few  forestry  camps  a  string 
of  48  parks  shall  be  created  at  once. 
Many  of  these  areas  are  designated 
or  used  popularly  for  recreation 
today.  The  initial  step  consists  of 
bringing  them  under  a  uniform  ad- 
ministration, providing  enough  im- 
provement for  them  individually  to 
make  them  more  useful  and  pro- 
tecting their  inherent  qualities. 

The  second  biennium  foresees  a 
concentrated  construction  schedule 
to  develop  the  major  assets  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

In  the  final  phase,  additions  and 
extensions  are  anticipated  plus  fur- 
ther development  where  public  de- 
mand proves  a  definite  need. 

The  program  for  historic  sites 
promotes  over  fifty  locations  pre- 
sently recognized  as  important 
shrines  and  documents  of  Hawaiian 
history.  Immediate  protection  shall 
include  marking  with  descriptive 
signs  and  proper  presentation  by  a 
reasonable  landscaping  treatment. 

Following  in  the  next  biennium 
we  anticipate  the  start  of  a  com- 
prehensive restoration  program  for 
which  no  budget  has  been  advanced, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Naturally,  this  whole  proposal 
assumes  appropriations  for  an  oper- 
ational budget,  adequate  for  the 
activation  of  an  efficient  division, 
capable  to  carry  out  such  an  am- 
bitious program. 

No  requests  have  been  proposed 
except  for  the  listing  of  a  rudimen- 
tary staff,  leaving  this  phase  to  the 
supervisory  department,  in  this  case 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  was  felt  imperative, 


nevertheless,  to  make  a  strong 
recommendation  for  the  creation  of 
an  advisory  council  to  help  pro- 
mulgate the  parks  program,  defend 
it  before  the  board  and  promote  its 
acceptance  by  the  public  at  large. 
The  last  section  in  the  report  deals 
with  the  enabling  legislation,  which 
includes  necessary  amendments  of 
the  already  existing  park  law,  but 
particularly  adds  the  historic  pre- 
servation measures  to  the  parks 
duties.  Some  changes  from  the 
existing  commission  setup  were 
necessary,  mainly  the  fact  that  all 
regulatory  powers  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  board.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
number  of  council  members  would 
be  greatly  increased  over  the  present 
five  commissioners,  though  this 
decision  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  governor  in  his  appointments. 
It  was  found  desirable  to  let  more 
actively  interested  groups  be  rep- 
resented for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  public  support. 

May  we  conclude  this  analysis 
of  the  parks  report  by  the  Terri- 
torial Planning  Office  with  the  dec- 
laration that  it  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive study  and  program  in  this 
field  ever  presented  for  Hawaii. 

As  we  said  before,  many  factors 
and  aspects  had  to  be  weighed, 
which  are  non-existent  or  undoubted 
elsewhere.  However,  the  ingredients 
of  the  program  are  taken  from 
nationally  accepted  standards  and 
criteria. 

May  the  motto  of  the  Territory 
and  the  leading  motive  of  this 
report  give  true  inspiration: 

"U  a  mau  ke  ea  o  ka  aina  i  ka  pono." 

"The  life  of  the  land  is  perpetuated  by 
righteousness." 
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The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  re- 
turning to  598  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  for  its  future  office  and  will  move 
in  July.  This  is  the  former  address  of 
the  Garden  Club  and  the  new  offices 
will  be  modernized  and  more  spacious. 


Montreal  will  probably  get  Canada's 
second  metropolitan  government  (To- 
ronto the  first  in  1954).  It  would  include 
46  municipalities  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  almost  2  million  covering  1,200 
square  miles. 

Plans  for  the  metro  —  to  be  called 
the  Greater  Montreal  Metro  —  were 
drafted  last  year  and  are  due  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  provincial  government 
in  Quebec  to  be  put  into  effect  with  a 
private  bill.  (Bill  No.  100.) 

The  master  metro  plan  would  be 
subject  to  detailed  enforcement  and 
possible  change  by  individual  planning 
departments.  The  Montreal  Metro- 
politan Corporation  is  hardly  more  than 
a  legally  created  agency  for  the  discus- 
sion of  metropolitan  problems  and  serv- 
ices with  power  to  negotiate  the  inter- 
municipal  agreements  between  the  mu- 
nicipalities constituting  the  defined 
territory. 


The  Area  Development  Committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment has  issued  a  background 
paper  describing  the  central  city's  de- 
cline in  population,  jobs  and  value. 

The  central  business  core  will  continue 
vital  because  some  businesses  cannot  go 
on  except  with  many  people  concentrated 
in  a  small  area,  it  warns. 

As  people,  business  and  jobs  shift  to 
the  suburbs,  a  dying  "grey  zone"  of 
obsolescent  and  decaying  neighborhoods 
is  growing  between  the  core  and  the 
suburbs. 

There  is  no  indication  that  this  trend 
will  change.  Sites  cost  too  much  for 
factories;  multi-story  lofts  face  a  poor 
market;  office  space  and  luxury  apart- 
ments need  little  more  space  than  now. 

Dr.  Raymond  Vernon,  who  prepared 


the  paper,  warns:  Subsidized  govern- 
ment intervention,  such  as  low-income 
housing  or  open-space  projects,  may  be 
expanded  to  constitute  a  space-using 
force.  He  dismisses  a  big-scale  return 
to  cities  of  middle  income  families  as 
unlikely. 


Pensacola,  Florida,  has  had  three 
years  of  successful  experience  with  a 
subdivision  ordinance  that  requires  dedi- 
cation of  5  percent  of  the  subdivided 
area  for  park  land  or  the  cash  equiva- 
lent. The  ordinance  provides  that  5 
percent  of  the  gross  area  must  be  con- 
tributed by  the  subdivider  to  the  city 
to  provide  space  for  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  playfields.  For  subdivided  areas 
where  parks  are  not  included  in  the 
city's  comprehensive  plan,  the  value  of 
the  5  percent  of  the  gross  area  of  the 
undeveloped  land  is  required  in  cash. 
An  appraisal  system  has  been  developed 
to  determine  the  monetary  value.  If 
the  city  manager  and  the  subdivider  fail 
to  agree  on  the  land  value,  each  of  the 
two  appoints  a  professional  land  ap- 
praiser. The  two  appraisers  appoint  a 
third  appraiser  and  the  three  serve  as  an 
arbitration  board  to  determine  the 
value.  The  arbitration  decision  is  final. 
The  money  collected  then  can  be  used 
to  consolidate  land  purchases  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive  plan. 


Thomas  R.  Reid,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany Director  of  Civic  Affairs,  urges 
every  corporation  to  set  up  a  full-time, 
specialized  government  and  politics  de- 
partment. He  says  that  unless  corpora- 
tions and  businessmen  make  govern- 
ment and  politics  their  business,  it  is 
going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  do 
business  at  all.  Such  a  department 
would  devote  specialized,  full-time  at- 
tention to  governmental  and  legislative 
matters  affecting  business.  He  says: 
"We  at  Ford  believe  in  the  two-party 
system  for  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. Any  strength  we  can  add  to 
both  parties  helps  achieve  the  type  of 
government  we  all  want  in  America." 
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"Our  Vanishing  Open  Spaces"  by 
Sigurd  F.  Olson  is  published  in  the  1959 
Sports  Review,  a  picture  magazine  of 
sports.  Mr.  Olson  writes  of  resource 
conservation  for  recreation  and  wildlife 
needs.  He  warns:  We  are  having  a 
population  explosion.  The  effect  of  our 
natural  resources  will  be  tremendous. 
The  time  to  plan  and  act  is  rapidly 
running  out.  The  urban  sprawl  already 
is  engulfing  our  countryside.  Unless 
planned  for  now,  there  will  be  no  un- 
occupied recreation  space  left.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  preserving  rocks  and 
trees;  it  is  one  of  conserving  the  human 
spirit. 

This  is  an  excellent  article,  a  con- 
densation of  an  address  by  Mr.  Olson 
at  an  annual  convention  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Society  of  America  at 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

"It  behooves  us,"  he  concludes, 
"while  there  is  still  time  to  look  long 
and  searchingly  at  our  last  natural  areas 
before  we  abandon  them  to  the  maws  of 
industry  and  urbanization.  ...  If  in 
all  our  management  and  manipulations 
of  land,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  means 
more  than  material  produce;  that  if  in 
our  use  we  can  somehow  preserve  its 
beauty  and  some  semblance  to  the 
ancient  scene  so  when  people  rest  their 
eyes  upon  it  they  are  glad,  then  perhaps 
we  shall  have  approached  a  sound  land 
ethic." 


The  East  Asia  Regional  Organization 
for  Planning  and  Housing,  a  non- 
governmental professional  organization 
devoted  to  planning  and  housing,  was 
established  by  a  unanimous  resolution 
adopted  by  the  delegates  who  attended 
the  South  East  Asia  Regional  Con- 
ference on  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
organized  by  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Housing  and  Planning  in  New 
Delhi  in  1954.  It  also  functions  as  the 
East  Asian  Regional  Chapter  of  the 
International  Federation  for  Housing 
and  Planning  which  is  located  at  The 
Hague.  This  regional  chapter  is  to  act 
as  a  consultative  agency  on  all  aspects  of 
planning  and  housing  relating  to  East 
Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other 
countries  in  this  region.  Recently,  the 


second  Regional  Conference  was  or- 
ganized in  Tokyo  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.  N.  Seminar  on  Regional  Planning 
relating  to  Industrialization  and  Urban- 
ization. 

The  objects  of  the  EAROPH  are  to 
promote  and  coordinate  throughout 
the  East  Asia  Region,  the  study  and 
practice  of  housing  and  regional  and 
country  planning  development,  with  a 
view  to  securing  higher  standards  of 
housing,  improvement  of  cities  and 
towns  and  better  distribution  of  popu- 
lation. 

EAROPH  is  planning  to  build  plan- 
ning and  housing  libraries  located  con- 
veniently in  the  region  and  serving  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  planning 
and  housing  with  library  facilities.  The 
library  facilities  will  include  not  only 
loaning  of  books,  but  also  preparation 
of  digests,  reports,  summaries  of  work 
that  has  been  done  or  are  being  done 
in  different  parts  of  the  region  on  sev- 
eral aspects  of  planning  and  housing. 

A  central  library  has  been  established 
in  New  Delhi,  where  its  present  central 
office  is  located  and  another  library  unit 
in  Tokyo,  Japan.  It  is  intended  that 
these  libraries  should  have  available 
all  current  published  materials  relating 
to  planning  and  housing  and  should 
provide  the  users  of  the  library  with  up- 
to-date  information  on  any  aspects  of 
planning  and  housing. 


On  April  10,  1959,  the  public  began 
to  enjoy  Tryon  Palace,  the  major  his- 
torical restoration  in  the  coastal  city 
of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  of  the 
Royal  Governor's  Palace.  Royal  Gov- 
ernor William  Tryon  first  occupied  the 
Palace  in  1770.  Reconstruction  has 
been  under  way  for  the  past  six  years 
and  hostesses  to  guide  the  tours  have 
attended  training  classes  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  late  Mrs.  Maud  M. 
Latham  of  Greensboro,  through  her 
trust  funds  and  bequests,  made  possible 
the  Tryon  Palace  Restoration.  Tryon 
Palace  Commission,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  state  agencies,  will  admin- 
ister the  restoration. 
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Harland  Bartholomew  Resigns  as  Chairman, 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 


Harland  Bartholomew,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  has  announced  his 
retirement  from  that  office  when  his 
term  ended  on  April  30.  He  has 
been  Chairman  since  1953,  but  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Commis- 
sion since  it  was  first  established  in 
1927.  The  dean  of  American  plan- 
ners, Mr.  Bartholomew  now  serves 
as  First  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  May  3,  Jack 
Eisen,  staff  reporter,  interviewed 
Mr.  Bartholomew  and  said  that  he 
looked  back  at  five  years  as  Chair- 
man— and  decided  they  were  un- 
necessarily controversial. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  conceded  that 
controversy  often  can  serve  as  a 
useful  leavening  in  the  solving  of 
problems. 

"But  planning  isn't  all  headlines 
in  the  newspapers,"  he  said.  '^It's 
a  lot  of  work  at  the  lower  levels  as 
well  as  at  the  levels  of  government 
where  policy  is  made." 

His  5-year  term  ended  officially 
April  30,  but  by  law  he  will  re- 
main in  office  until  the  President 


designates  his  successor.  There  has 
been  no  hint  when  this  will  be. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  indication 
from  the  White  House  as  to  whom 
this  unsalaried  job  will  go. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  said,  however, 
that  he  does  not  find  his  new  "lame 
duck"  status  so  uncomfortable  that 
he  is  ready  to  dash  out  the  door.  He 
would  be  happy  to  be  around  long 
enough  to  help  unveil  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Mass  Trans- 
portation Survey,  which  he  has 
helped  guide  from  the  beginning. 

Providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion, by  highways  and  transit,  re- 
mains a  major  problem  today,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  said,  just  as  it  was 
when  he  took  office. 

But  with  the  Mass  Transportation 
Survey  about  to  be  released,  a  new 
director — William  E.  Finley — named 
for  the  Commission  last  year,  more 
money  forthcoming  for  Congress,  a 
Regional  Planning  Council  "func- 
tioning as  well  as  any  in  a  metro- 
politan area  in  the  country,  and  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  role 
of  planning,"  Mr.  Bartholomew  sees 
a  brighter  future  for  the  Com- 
mission. 


Keep  America  Beautiful — 5  Years  Old 


Keep  America  Beautiful  held  its 
5th  Annual  Conference  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York  on 
February  22-24,  with  encouraging 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. The  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  serve 


with  the  central  coordinating  agency 
in  the  national  program.  It  was  in 
1953  that  American  business  and 
industry  joined  with  organizations 
which  have  been  on  the  anti-litter 
firing  line  for  years  to  give  America 
a  new  team  for  fighting  litter.  It 
was  decided  that  public  education 
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is  the  answer  to  the  litter  problem. 
To  carry  out  this  long  range  public 
education  program,  Keep  America 
Beautiful  was  organized  as  a  nat- 
ional, non-profit  non-partisan  public 
service  corporation. 

Tons  of  litter  and  debris  deface 
our  countryside  and  more  than 
$50,000,000  tax  money  is  spent  each 
year  just  to  remove  litter  from  pri- 
mary highways  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion additional  millions  spent  in 
cleaning  up  towns,  cities,  parks, 
beaches  and  other  public  areas. 
Litter  is  a  fire  hazard,  it  is  a  menace 
to  health  and  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
national  problem  which  has  reached 
the  magnitude  of  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

Volunteer  citizen  action  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Keep  America 
Beautiful  movement.  Organizations 
operate  in  towns  and  cities  in  all 
the  States,  and  there  are  active 
state- wide  programs  in  20  States. 
Training  children  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  prevention  program, 
and  Keep  America  Beautiful  has 
published  an  elementary  teacher's 


handbook,  "Annie  Doesn't  Litter 
Anymore"  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  100,000  instructors. 

All  States  have  laws  to  control 
highway  litter  and  since  1953,  30 
States  have  enacted  laws  to  control 
highway  litter  or  have  revised  old 
laws.  To  help  reduce  litter  along 
highways,  motorists  have  been  en- 
couraged to  carry  litterbags  in  their 
cars.  More  than  25,000,000  have 
been  sold  or  given  away  in  the  past 
two  years  by  business  or  service 
groups. 

In  his  presidential  report  to  the 
recent  conference,  Cecil  F.  Dawson, 
President,  said:  Progress  can  be 
measured  in  widespread  national 
awareness — growing  citizen  action — 
effective  law  enforcement,  in  fact 
every  phase  of  litter-prevention. 
The  problem  is  not  completely 
solved  and  will  require  continued 
interest  and  support  of  responsible 
citizens  everywhere.  We  are,  how- 
ever, encouragingly  closer  to  achiev- 
ing our  goal  of  a  safe,  clean  and 
more  beautiful  America." 


National  Parks  Advisory  Board  Submits 
Recommendations 


Nine  recommendations  from  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monu- 
ments were  submitted  April  28, 
1959  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton. 

Pointing  out  that  it  has  consist- 
ently supported  efforts  to  salvage 
and  protect  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing natural  shoreline  areas,  the 
Board  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  favorably  on  bills  now 


pending  in  Congress  intended  to 
establish  as  National  shoreline  areas 
portions  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachu- 
setts; Padre  Island,  Texas;  Indiana 
Dunes,  Indiana,  and  Oregon  Dunes, 
Oregon.  The  Board  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  eliminate 
adverse  uses  in  any  of  those  areas 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Board  further  expressed  its 
hope  that  the  Secretary  will  view 
with  favor  and  lend  his  support  to 
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the  principle  of  establishing,  in  the 
other  relatively  few  remaining  suit- 
able areas,  shoreline  reservations  as 
entities  different  in  standards  and 
administration  from  National  Parks, 
Monuments,  or  Historic  Sites. 

Amplifying  recommendations  for 
approval  of  congressional  bills  for 
setting  aside  Padre  Island  as  a 
shoreline  area,  the  Board  advised 
that  this  approval  be  contingent 
upon  steps  being  taken,  immediately 
upon  passage  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, to  eliminate  all  prospecting, 
drilling  and  production  of  oil,  gas, 
or  other  minerals.  Such  hostile  use, 
the  Board  stated,  renders  Padre 
Island  inappropriate  for  preserva- 
tion as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

During  its  three-day  meeting, 
just  concluded  in  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  Virginia,  the  Board 
elected  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  its  new  chairman; 
Dr.  Edward  D.  Banson,  Director, 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Flag- 
staff, as  Secretary;  and  Harold  P. 
Fabian,  Salt  Lake  City,  chairman 
of  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission,  as  vice  chair- 
man. 

Other  recommendations  presented 
to  Secretary  Seaton,  in  the  Board's 
capacity  as  his  advisor  on  National 
Park  Service  matters,  favored  three 
additional  areas  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Park  System.  They  are: 
the  Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves 
Region  of  the  Snake  River,  Nevada ; 


the  Hubbell  Trading  Post,  Canada, 
Arizona,  and  a  34,000-acre  area  near 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  which  has  par- 
ticular significance  as  a  Tall  Grass 
Prairie  to  be  set  aside  as  a  National 
Park.  The  Board  also  recom- 
mended selection  of  a  short  grass 
area  for  inclusion  in  the  Park  System. 

In  another  recommendation,  the 
Board  urged  that  the  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  park  lands  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower 
in  the  1959  budget  message  to 
Congress  be  restored  as  originally 
presented  and  emphasized  the  ur- 
gent importance  of  acquiring  lands 
of  scenic  as  well  as  historic  value 
recommended  by  the  President. 

In  urging  restoration  of  the  funds 
included  in  the  budget  message  and 
which  have  been  cut  by  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Board  said  that  each  year's  delay 
in  land  acquisition  sees  many  sites 
of  national  scenic  or  historic  im- 
portance destroyed  or  so  mutilated 
that  their  value  is  forever  lost  to  the 
people  of  America. 

The  Board  also  recommended 
certain  new  guidelines  concerning 
the  preservation  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings  under  the  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Build- 
ings. 

Prior  to  the  three-day  meeting 
which  opened  April  20,  the  Board 
visited  Manassas  National  Military 
Park,  Virginia,  site  of  the  opening 
battle  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in- 
spected the  park. 
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The  Washington  Housing  Asso- 
ciation celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary with  an  annual  meeting  held 
on  May  14.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
Association's  first  honorary  Presi- 
dent, who  led  a  tour  of  Washington 
areas  where  formerly  alley  dwellings 
and  slums  existed  and  who  spoke 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  which 
followed  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
Many  Washington  notables  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  the  tour, 
District  Commissioner  Robert  E. 
McLaughlin,  Senator  Alan  Bible, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  Richard  L.  Steiner, 
Urban  Renewal  Administrator  and 
many  other  housing  officials.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  inspected  the  public  hous- 
ing units  already  built  in  the  South- 
west Redevelopment  Area,  saw  the 
new  modern  apartment  which  has 
been  built  in  the  Southwest  area, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  little 
Baptist  Church  in  Marshall  Heights, 
scene  of  Washington's  first  attempt 
at  redevelopment,  to  talk  to  the 
pastor  and  his  congregation  after 
25  years  when  she  first  made  her 
visit  to  the  area  to  attract  attention 
to  its  plight.  The  luncheon  meeting 
was  exceptionally  well  attended  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  impressed  upon  the 
audience  the  obligation  to  make  a 
"showcase"  of  the  National  Capital 
and  its  housing,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  it.  She  congratulated 
the  Association  on  its  past  accom- 
plishments and  urged  new  heights 
of  endeavor  for  the  future. 

O.  W.  Campbell,  County  Man- 
ager,   Metropolitan    Dade    County 


(Miami)  Florida  spoke  to  the  Detroit 
Citizens  League  at  its  47th  annual 
meeting  of  members  in  Detroit  on 
the  subject  "Is  Metropolitan  Gov- 
ernment Possible?"  The  Detroit 
Citizens  League  has  long  advocated 
the  reform  of  obsolete  county  gov- 
ernment in  Michigan.  Counties  all 
over  the  country  are  watching  with 
interest  the  development  of  the 
newly  adopted  government  of  Met- 
ropolitan Miami,  in  which  Mr. 
Campbell  is  presently  involved. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Greater 
Toledo  Municipal  League  included 
in  addition  to  its  annual  award  for 
meritorious  citizenship,  presented  to 
a  local  citizen  for  past  and  present 
civic  activities,  a  talk  by  Robert  J. 
Whan,  Associate  for  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany's Office  of  Civic  Affairs,  on  the 
subject  "Corporations  and  the  Com- 
munity." Mr.  Whan  handles  all 
company  matters  at  the  municipal 
level  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
A  business  corporation's  responsi- 
bilities and  relationships  with  of- 
ficials and  citizens  are  of  concern 
everywhere,  and  the  Toledo  League 
was  foresighted  in  featuring  the 
subject  at  this  time. 

Fort  Wayne  is  gearing  its  civic 
and  governmental  machinery  for 
progress,  as  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  a  City  Department  of  Re- 
development for  restoring  property 
values  and  tax  revenue  in  deterio- 
rated and  commercial  areas.  A 
revitalized  Civic  Affairs  Program  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  now 
operating  under  the  capable  direc 
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tion  of  John  E.  Harmon,  former 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Labor  is  completing  the  formation 
of  its  Civic  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Allen 
County  to  further  the  program  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Greater  Fort 
Wayne  Area.  These  activities  pro- 
vide increasing  evidence  that  major 
civic  goals  will  be  acted  upon  by  an 
alert  and  informed  citizenry. 
Thomas  P.  Riddle,  Editor  of  the 
News  Letter  of  the  Citizens  Civic 
Association  stresses  the  thought 
that  the  power  to  achieve  com- 
munity improvement  stems  from 
the  teamwork  of  three  forces  within 
the  community,  namely,  Citizens, 
Business  and  Public  Officials. 


The  Community  Planning  Review, 
publication  of  the  Community  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Canada,  for 
March  1959,  printed  an  article  by 
Stanley  H.  Pickett  entitled,  "Citi- 
zen Leadership  in  Planning  and 
Renewal."  Much  wisdom  is  con- 
tained in  this  article  and  we  quote: 

"The  effective  implementation  of 
development  plans  for  any  of  our 
municipalities  is  contingent  upon  a 
political  decision  by  the  local  coun- 
cil. For  that  decision  to  be  made 
and  resolutely  carried  out  depends 
upon  a  degree  of  interest  and  active 
support  from  John  Citizen  .  .  . 
This  need  for  a  broad  measure  of 
public  acceptance  and  support  has 
long  been  recognized." 


Appointments 


The  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  its  advisory  council  of  25 
persons.  We  are  gratified  that 
Horace  M.  Albright,  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Boards  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks;  Joseph  Prendergast, 
New  York,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  and  Kenneth  R. 
Cougill,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Past 
President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  have  been 
named  to  the  council  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  planning  the  study 


of  recreation  potentials.  Others 
named  are:  A.  D.  Aldrivj,  Fla. ; 
Harvey  O.  Banks,  Calif.;  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  Md.;  James  L.  Boss- 
meyer,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Harvey 
Broome,  Tenn.;  A.  D.  Brownfield, 
N.  Mex.;  Kenneth  Chorley,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Harold  Christensen,  Utah; 
Ward  Duffy,  Conn.;  David  L. 
Francis,  West  Va.;  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son,  Va.;  Pat  Griffin,  Colo;  Luther 
Gulick,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Tex.;  Charles  E.  Jackson, 
Md.;  Joseph  E.  McCaffrey,  Ala.; 
Dwight  Fox  Metzler,  Kan.;  DeWitt 
Nelson,  Calif.;  Lloyd  Partain,  Pa.; 
T.  J.  Rounder,  Mass.;  David  Shep- 
ard,  N.  Y.  and  Gilbert  White,  III. 
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The  Lesson  of  Fort  Worth 


In  the  Architectural  Forum,  May 
1959,  Jeanne  R.  Lowe  has  written 
an  article  entitled  "What's  Hap- 
pened in  Fort  Worth?"  She  writes 
and  we  quote:  "Three  years  ago 
Fort  Worth  was  given  a  plan  for 
its  future  so  striking  and  exemplary 
that  it  caused  planners  and  city 
officials  everywhere  to  ask — What 
do  you  think  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Plan?  .  .  .  Yet  today,  the  question 
is:  What  happened  to  the  Fort 
Worth  plan  in  Fort  Worth? 

"The  answer  on  the  face  of  it  is: 
So  far,  not  much.  The  plan,  drawn 
and  presented  with  great  drama  by 
Victor  Gruen  and  Associates,  called 
for  the  boldest  downtown  redevelop- 
ments.  By  1970  it  would  remake 
Fort  Worth's  heart  into  a  mile- 
square,  traffic-free  shopping  and 
business  oasis,  rimmed  by  a  de- 
pressed loop  highway  feeding  shop- 
pers' and  commuters'  cars  into  six 
perimeter  garages  from  which  traffic 
would  move  only  by  electric  shuttles 
or  on  foot  through  leafy  pedestrian 
malls  and  plazas.  Of  the  plan's 
essential  features,  only  one  so  far 
is  partially  in  sight — a  two-part 
section  of  the  periperal  highway,  not 
placed  exactly  according  to  the 
plan,  and  in  part  elevated  instead  of 
depressed,  but  which  possibly  may 
tie  into  the  parking  garages  later. 

"And  last  fall,  the  voters  sweep- 
ingly  voted  down  a  long  list  of  civic 
improvements  and  bond-issues,  in- 
cluding an  $8.5  million  downtown 
civic  auditorium,  which  does  not 
seem  to  bode  well  for  the  remainder. 

"It  would  be  easy  at  this  stage, 
as  some  are  doing,  to  write  off  the 
Fort  Worth  plan  as  dead.  Three 


years,  however,  are  short  in  the  life 
of  planning.  And,  as  one  women's 
club  leader  puts  it,  there  are  many 
important  people  in  Fort  Worth 
patiently  working  for  it.  The  orig- 
inal plan  met  not  only  expected 
snags  but  others  for  which  it  was 
totally  unprepared.  These  may  be 
listed  in  order  of  importance  as, 
first,  lack  of  any  preparation  of  the 
citizens  to  receive  the  plan,  then  a 
lack  of  any  long  standing  cohesive 
committee  of  civic  leaders  to  push  it, 
and  finally  a  failure  to  take  into 
account  the  social,  political  and 
economic  factors  needed  to  implement 
the  plan  .  .  . 

"Fort  Worth  had  only  a  small 
planning  department  and  no  in- 
fluential citizens'  committee  .  .  . 
Last  year's  defeats  prompted  Fort 
Worth's  leaders  to  regroup  their 
forces  and  rethink  strategy.  Pre- 
sentation and  proselytizing  of  the 
plan  went  on  quietly  before  civic 
and  suburban  groups  ...  At  a 
meeting  of  the  plan's  leading  back- 
ers and  other  citizens  after  the  de- 
feat last  fall,  a  new  organization 
was  formed — a  Committee  for  Great- 
er Fort  Worth  to  go  into  political 
action  at  the  grass  roots.  Its 
immediate  object  is  not  the  Gruen 
plan,  which  is  studiously  being  kept 
out  of  the  new  campaign,  but  the 
creation  of  a  civic  climate  and  con- 
fidence in  leadership  by  which  the 
basic  features  may  be  achieved. 

"Master  planner  Gruen  concedes 
that  his  plan  was  'ahead  of  accept- 
ance,' but  that  it  was  calculated  to 
create  acceptance."  Says  he:  The 
master  plan  of  Fort  Worth  has  ful- 
filled its  initial  function  as  a  catalyst. 
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Will  Smog  Make  a  Ghost  Town  of 
Hollywood? 


Hollywood  today  is  facing  up  to  a 
threat  to  its  vaunted  reputation  as 
the  world's  entertainment  capital. 
The  special  feature  writer,  Harold 
Hefferman  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  wrote  recently : 
With  two  ominous  early-season 
"alerts"  already  recorded  and  fresh 
warnings  coming  from  medical  au- 
thorities that  heavier  and  "deadlier" 
air  pollutants  are  exerting  untold 
damage  to  hearts,  lungs,  eyes  and 
throats,  a  serious  attitude  of  "let's 
really  do  something  about  it"  has 
struck  the  film  colony. 

Results  of  the  new  fears  are 
everywhere  evident — orally  and 
physically.  Actors  who  were  once 
content  to  complain  vociferously 
and  colorfully,  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
are  now  springing  into  action.  As  a 
result,  a  retreat  that  began  slowly 
and  quietly  a  few  years  ago  is 
assuming  the  scope  of  a  general 
exodus.  Should  it  continue  during 
the  more  aggravating  summer 
months  to  come,  Hollywood  might 
be  transformed  into  something  re- 
sembling a  ghost  town,  populated 
only  by  commuting  actors. 

Land  values  there  and  in  border- 
ing communities  have  tripled  in  the 
last  five  years,  realtors  say,  and  the 
smog-escape  boom  has  spread  as 
far  down  the  coast  as  La  JoIIa, 
125  miles  south. 

"Smart"  actors  who  a  dozen 
years  ago  first  met  the  evils  of  foul 
air  by  buying  homes  in  the  San 


Fernando  Valley,  in  hilly  Bel  Air 
or  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  Palisades, 
have  long  since  become  disillusioned. 
With  the  rapid  inflow  of  heavy  in- 
dustry and  the  fumes  therefrom,  the 
foul  air  has  gradually  filtered 
through  canyon  passes  and  into 
supposedly  immune  sections.  To- 
day it  is  conceded  that  no  spot 
within  a  75-mile  radius  of  the  fac- 
tories and  refineries  is  spared. 

Although  other  leading  film  fig- 
ures have  been  pounding  away  in 
equally  bitter  denunciations,  it  took 
Gary  Grant's  explosive  blast  of  a 
few  days  ago  to  jolt  complacent 
municipal  authorities  into  the  full 
realization  that  Hollywood  would 
someday  become  a  movie  capital 
without  stars  to  glorify  its  constel- 
lation. 

"The  smog  here  is  the  thickest, 
heaviest  and  smokiest  in  the  world 
and  it's  a  potential  death  trap," 
declared  Grant.  "If  it  weren't  for 
the  fact  that  I  must  make  a  picture 
here  now  and  then  and  look  after  a 
few  other  business  interests,  I 
would  never  come  back." 

Coronary  and  respiratory  ail- 
ments, together  with  death  rates 
therefrom,  show  an  alarming  in- 
crease and  one  has  only  to  attempt 
an  eye-doctor  appointment  (the 
best  ones  are  operating  three  and 
four  months  behind)  to  understand 
what  smog  is  doing  to  Los  Angeles' 
vision. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

National  Parks 

S.  1460  (Saltonstall  and  Kennedy)— H.  R.  5892  (Mrs.  Rogers)  introduced  March  19. 
Authorizes  the  establishment  of  the  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park  to  preserve 
historic  structures  and  properties  of  outstanding  national  significance  that  have  been 
associated  with  the  American  Revolution.  The  park  would  comprise  not  more  than 
750  acres  in  Boston,  Lexington,  Lincoln  and  Concord  and  along  roadsides  between 
Lexington  and  Concord.  Appointment  of  a  five-member  advisory  commission  is  pro- 
vided for  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  development  of  a  program  for 
this  park.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  953  (Saylor);  H.  R.  2331  (Foley);  H.  R.  5194  (Foley);  and  H.  R.  5344  (Lank- 
ford)  are  four  bills  to  establish  the  C  and  O  National  Historical  Park  in  Maryland  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Hearings  were  held  mainly  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  justifications  for  dams  along 
the  186-mile  stretch  of  the  lower  Potomac  River  that  would  be  included  in  the  15,000- 
acre  Canal  Park.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  President  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  testified  on  April  20.  Excerpts  from  his  testimony  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

S.  1526  (Neuberger  and  Morse)  introduced  March  25.  H.  R.  6260  (Porter)  intro- 
duced April  10.  Establishes  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  encompassing  an 
area  of  not  to  exceed  35,000  acres  of  lands  and  waters.  Included  would  be  two  units — 
the  south  unit  would  include  about  32,800  acres  between  the  mouth  of  the  Siuslaw  and 
Umpqua  Rivers  and  would  encompass  about  23  miles  of  Oregon  Sea  Coast  where  the 
famous  sea  lion  caves  and  precipitous  bluffs  within  an  area  of  340  arces.  Actual 
boundaries  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  survey  studies 
have  been  completed.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1662  (Fulbright)  introduced  April  13— H.  R.  6108  (Norrell)  introduced  March  26. 
Establishes  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Park  in  Arkansas.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6517  (Church)  introduced  April  20.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  up  to  5,000  acres  of  land  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  between  Ogden 
Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument.  Referred 
to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Hearings  were  held  in  early  May 
on  S.  1001,  Senator  Douglas'  bill  to  establish  the  Dunes  Monument. 

H.  R.  6597  (Aspinall)  introduced  April  23.  Revises  and  defines  the  boundaries  of 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  to  include  an  area  of  approximately  214,500  acres 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  additional  lands  to  establish  an 
entrance  road  from  U.  S.  Highway  40,  together  with  a  related  administrative  head- 
quarters site  of  not  more  than  400  acres.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1871  (Humphrey)  introduced  May  7— H.  R.  7297  (Udall)  introduced  May  20. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  the  site  and  remaining  structures 
of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  in  Ganado,  Arizona,  for  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  7044  (Berry)  introduced  May  11.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  Central 
National  Monument  at  the  geographic  center  of  the  United  States  at  a  point  approxi- 
mately 17  miles  west  of  Castle  Rock  in  South  Dakota.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  7054  (Feighan)  introduced  May  11.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  transfer  title  to  Ellis  Island  in  the  upper  bay  of  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  used  as  a  shrine  for  histori- 
cal and  educationalpurposes.  The  shrine  would  contain  exhibits  of  early  immigrant  life. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  R.  7125  (Burke)  introduced  May  15.  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  cooperative  study  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Works  of  the  feasibility  of  a  national  memorial  parkway  extending  from  Faneuil 
Hall  in  Boston  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  be  named  after  the  second  and  sixth  Presidents 
of  the  U.  S.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Similar  bills  are  H.  R.  7143 
(McCormack)  and  H.  R.  7151  (O'Neill,  Jr.). 
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S.  2010  (Neuberger)  introduced  May  20.  A  bill  to  save  and  preserve,  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  shoreline  area  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1872  (Humphrey)  introduced  May  7.  To  amend  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August 
21,  1935  to  provide  a  method  for  preserving  sites,  areas,  buildings  and  objects  of  na- 
tional, regional  or  local  historical  significance  which  are  threatened  with  destruction  by 
federally  financed  programs.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Companion  House  bills  introduced  by  Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  and  Henry 
S.  Reuss. 

Recreation 

H.  R.  7217  (Miller)  introduced  May  18.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  orderly 
development  of  the  recreational  potential  on  U.  S.  public  lands;  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  at  Federal  dams  and  on  other  Federal  property;  and  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  such  responsibility  and  authority  as  needed  to  administer  this  Federal 
property  for  recreational  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Billboards 

H.  R.  6565  (Dulski)  introduced  April  23.  Amends  Section  131  (a)  of  Title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  providing  that  States  which  comply  with  standards  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  State-Federal  agreements  to  control  billboard  construction 
on  the  interstate  highway  system,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  prohibit  billboard  ad- 
vertising. This  measure  would  weaken  the  existing  law  as  passed  last  year.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  1266  (Kerr,  Hruska,  Randolph  and  Schoeppel)  H.  R.  4886  (Wright).  Providing 
for  the  amendment  of  title  23,  section  131  of  the  United  States  Code  (sec.  122  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958)  to  clarify  the  said  section  with  relation  to  municipal- 
ities and  areas  zoned  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and  to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  States 
relating  thereto.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  5959  (Fallen).  Amends  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  1  year  additional  the  1958  estimate  of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System 
as  a  basis  for  apportionment  of  authorizations  therefor.  An  amendment  to  this  act 
introduced  by  Representative  Wright  excludes  municipalities  from  the  application  of 
Federal  Standards  for  Outdoor  Advertising  Control  and  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
for  billboard  control  on  Interstate  Highways.  Before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

H.  R.  5856  (Boyle)  introduced  March  19.  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  advance  the  conservation  of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  recrea- 
tion resources.  Similar  to  S.  812,  H.  R.  425,  3709  and  3744,  bills  introduced  previously. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Hearings  are  in  progress. 

Wilderness  Area 

H.  R.  5857  (Dingell)  introduced  March  19.  A  reintroduction  of  the  revised  Wilder- 
ness bill  and  identical  to  Senator  Humphrey's  bill,  S.  1123.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Water  Pollution  Control 

H.  R.  3610  (Blatnik)  introduced  Jan.  29.  To  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  increase  grants  for  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works;  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Water  Pollution  Control.  Hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  and  it  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and  is  awaiting  floor  action. 

Federal  City 

S.  J.  Res.  42  (Bible,  Morse  and  Beall)  introduced  Feb.  2.  To  establish  an  objective 
for  coordinating  the  development  of  the  D.  C.  with  other  areas  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region.  Testimony  favoring  its  enactment  with  certain  suggested  amend- 
ments was  given  on  May  19  by  many  organizations.  The  APCA  was  represented  by 
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Miss  Harlean  James.  APCA  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  Resolution, 
although  in  disagreement  with  some  of  the  recommendations,  suggesting  further  study 
and  modifications. 

H.  R.  2228  (Smith,  Miss.)  introduced  Jan.  12.  To  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  along  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  in  Virginia  in  exchange  for 
certain  dredging  privileges.  Passed  by  the  House  on  April  15.  This  bill  provides  for 
an  exchange  of  gravel  dredging  rights  in  the  Government-owned  Dyke  Marsh  on  the 
Potomac  River  for  title  to  260  acres  of  partially  dredged  lands  along  which  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  located.  Conservationists  were  able  to  amend  the  bill 
on  the  House  Floor  to  permit  management  and  protection  of  the  Marsh  for  wildlife 
purposes  following  the  completion  of  the  gravel  dredging  operations  and  to  provide 
that  the  preservation  of  wetland  wildlife  habitat  will  be  of  consideration  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  area. 

Housing 

S.  57,  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  record  vote  of  261  yeas 
to  160  nays  on  May  21,  after  adopting  the  committee  substitute  amendment  which  re- 
placed the  Senate-approved  language.  The  House  insisted  on  its  amendment  and  re- 
quested a  conference  with  the  Senate.  During  the  session  amendments  adopted  provided 
for:  Certain  public  disclosure  of  statistics  by  redevelopers  of  urban  renewal  areas; 
including  hotels  and  transient  housing  in  urban  renewal  programs;  new  text  for  urban 

Planning  section;  deletion  of  Wherry  housing  acquisition  provisions  under  "Armed 
ervices  Housing"  section;  extension  of  repayment  period  by  5  years  on  GI  insured 
housing  loans.  The  rejected  amendments  were:  Provide  payments  for  business  goodwill 
lost  in  relocating  business  in  urban  renewal  programs;  delete  title  VI,  low-rent  public 
housing;  limit  in  cities  of  one  million  or  more  persons  the  erection  of  public  housing  units 
to  areas  acquired  through  urban  renewal  programs;  make  interest  on  public  housing 
bonds  taxable;  and  write  in  congressional  intent  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
in  selection  of  occupants  of  public  housing  on  grounds  of  race,  color  or  creed.  The  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  veto  the  final  housing  bill  if  it  calls  for  what  he  considers  excessive 
Federal  spending. 

The  Sixth  Watershed  Congress 

The  Sixth  National  Watershed  actually  engaged  in  watershed  pro- 
Congress  was  held  at  the  Statler  grams.  At  the  dinner  which  was  the 
Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  highlight  of  the  Congress,  many 
May  25-27.  The  Congress,  con-  Senators  and  Representatives,  Fed- 
ceived  and  fostered  by  twenty-five  eral  officials  and  leaders  in  the  spon- 
leading  industrial,  agricultural  and  soring  organizations  were  introduced 
conservation  organizations,  of  which  by  Toastmaster,  C.  R.  Gutermuth. 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Association  is  one,  is  dedicated  to  Hon.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of 
improved  natural  resources  manage-  the  Interior  representing  President 
ment  and  use  on  a  watershed  basis.  Eisenhower,  pledging  support  to 
The  Congress  does  not  propagandize,  sound  watershed  programs, 
adopt  resolutions,  promote  projects  At  the  opening  session,  Hon. 
or  take  any  action.  It  presents  in-  Clifford  R.  Hope,  former  member 
formation  at  its  annual  congresses  of  Congress  from  Kansas  who  had 
on  wrhich  its  sponsoring  organ iza-  promoted  watershed  legislation  gave 
tions  may  act  if  they  wish.  an  outline  of  The  March  of  Progress. 

The  Washington  Conference  was  Herbert  B.  Eaton,  Director  of  Ohio 

well   attended   by   many   who   are  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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In  an  article,  *"Recreation  Land 
Resources"  by  Marion  Clawson, 
Director  of  the  Land  Use  and  Man- 
agement Program,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  the  author  makes  an 
estimation  of  the  potential  demand 
in  the  year  2000  for  recreation, 
compared  with  the  actual  use  in 
1956,  which  he  thinks  will  be:  For 
user-oriented  areas,  four  times  great- 
er; for  intermediate  areas,  sixteen 
times  greater;  for  resource-based 
areas,  forty  times  greater. 

"If  something  of  the  rough  mag- 
nitude of  the  foregoing  estimates  of 
recreation  demand  are  to  be  met," 
continues  Dr.  Clawson  in  his  paper, 
"how  much  land  will  this  mean  in 
2000?  As  to  the  user-oriented  areas, 
their  present  acreage  is  about  half, 
somewhat  less,  than  the  usually 
accepted  standards  of  municipal 
park  adequacy  would  suggest.  More- 
over, some  of  the  existing  acreage 
is  poorly  located  or  not  soundly 
planned  and  used.  Instead  of  the 
roughly  750,000  acres  in  municipal 
parks,  there  should  be  roughly 
2,000,000  more.  In  2000,  if  popula- 
tion grows  as  I  have  suggested,  and  if 
most  of  the  increase  is  in  cities,  and 
if  park  standards  were  to  be  met, 
this  would  require  about  6,000,000 
acres.  It  seems  most  unlikely  that 
any  such  areas  will  be  made  avail- 
able. For  one  thing,  in  the  older 
cities,  where  areas  are  now  deficient, 
it  would  be  very  costly  and  difficult 
to  provide  enough  park  acreage. 
Even  more  serious,  the  typical  su- 
burb is  making  wholly  inadequate 
provision  for  park  acreage.  Some 

*Quoted  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Clawson  for 
the  40th  National  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  September,  1958 


regions,  notably  the  South,  have 
been  and  are  very  deficient  in  city 
park  area,  and  this  seems  likely  to 
continue. 

"If  acreage  of  user-oriented  rec- 
reation areas  does  not  expand  as 
rapidly  as  urban  population  grows, 
then  the  available  acreage  will  have 
to  be  used  at  even  higher  intensity 
of  use  than  at  present,  or  many 
people  will  be  without  adequate 
park  services,  or  some  of  both. 

"The  greatest  opportunity  for 
expansion  exists  for  the  inter- 
mediate type  of  recreation  areas. 
While  these  should  be  on  the  best 
sites  available  within  the  distance 
limitations  suggested,  there  is  often 
great  choice  of  site  possible.  To  a 
very  large  extent,  recreation  areas 
of  the  intermediate  type  can  be 
made — they  need  not  be  found: 
That  is,  tracts  of  forest  or  farm  land 
can  be  made  into  quite  adequate 
parks.  Small  dams  can  make  small 
lakes  along  relatively  small  stream 
channels,  in  rolling  country.  I  have 
seen  several  such  through  the  Mid- 
west, but  I  have  also  seen  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  such  sites  unused 
for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  not 
heavily  used  for  anything. 

"Since  the  intermediate  recreation 
areas  are  also  deficient  in  meeting 
present  needs  I  would  suggest  some- 
thing like  a  doubling  of  the  present 
area,  but  in  comparatively  small 
parks  rather  than  in  some  of  the 
present  large  ones.  If  the  future 
demands  sketched  are  to  be  met, 
then  the  area  in  2000  will  have  to  be 
roughly  ten  times  or  more  what  it  is 
today.  This  assumes  major  increases 
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in  reservoir  and  other  water  areas 
as  well  as  in  land  areas. 

"Although  the  resource-based  rec- 
reation areas  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  greatest  relative  increase  in  use, 
prospects  for  increasing  acreage  of 
this  type  of  area  are  poor.  Most 
areas  of  quality  high  enough  to 
justify  inclusion  in  this  category  are 
already  in  public  ownership  and  are 
used  or  usable  for  recreation  or  are 
in  private  ownership  and  used  for 
this  purpose.  We  may  add  a  few 
more  national  parks  or  other  kinds 
of  units  of  the  national  park  system ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest 
area  of  land  suitable  for  this  purpose 
is  already  within  this  system  or  is 
elsewhere  in  federal  ownership.  The 
net  acreage  of  national  forests  is 
likely  to  increase  but  little;  while 
federal  wildlife  areas  might  have 
fifty  percent  added  to  them,  yet  this 
is  relatively  small.  Seashore  and 
lake  frontage  is  largely  privately 


owned  and  used  for  recreation  today. 
There  are  great  tracts  within  many 
of  these  public  holdings  having  rela- 
tively little  recreation  use,  because 
they  were  not  developed  for  that 
purpose. 

"The  major  impact  upon  resource- 
based  recreation  areas  will  be  in 
terms  of  more  intensive  use.  This 
will  be  both  greater  use  of  currently 
heavily  used  areas,  and  greater 
spreading  of  use  into  areas  now 
relatively  lightly  used.  Hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  more  camping 
grounds  could  be  developed  in  the 
national  forests,  for  instance.  In 
many  of  the  privately  owned  lake 
frontages,  use  is  becoming  much 
more  intensive;  and  it  is  being 
pushed  to  less  attractive  spots.  If 
we  are  really  going  to  have  forty 
times  as  much  use  of  this  type  of 
area  in  forty  years,  then  obviously 
some  truly  major  adjustments  in 
use  patterns  are  inevitable." 


National  Standards  for  Outdoor  Advertising 


Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  speaking 
before  the  44th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  said  in  part: 

"Perhaps  no  single  problem  con- 
fronting the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
recently  has  been  more  difficult  or 
controversial  than  the  promulgation 
of  national  standards  for  outdoor 
advertising  in  areas  adjacent  to  the 
interstate  system.  A  good  many 
days  and  weeks  of  study  and 
thought  were  devoted  to  analysis  of 
the  federal  law  that  provided  for  the 
standards  and  to  the  standards 
themselves.  While  the  standards  as 


promulgated  last  November  may 
not  meet  with  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  everybody  concerned,  they 
are  the  product  of  sincere  efforts  and 
hard  work  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  are  in  compliance  with  the  law 
and  the  intent  of  Congress. 

"The  adoption  of  the  standards, 
however,  marks  the  real  beginning 
of  our  task,  rather  than  the  end. 
The  States  will  need  information 
and  assistance  in  determining 
whether  to  control  outdoor  adver- 
tising and  will  rely  heavily  on  Public 
Roads  for  assistance.  In  those  States 
that  decide  to  control  outdoor  ad- 
vertising as  contemplated  by  the 
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Federal  law,  the  basic  responsibility 
for  implementation  and  enforcement 
will  be  that  of  the  state  authorities, 
but  Public  Roads  must  be  prepared 
to  give  advice  and  assistance.  It 
will  also  be  a  major  duty  of  the 


Bureau's  field  offices  to  assure  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  between 
the  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  this  subject  are  prop- 
erly carried  out  and  completely 
performed." 


Statement  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  3rd  on 
C.  &  O.  Canal  Bill 


On  behalf  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  of  which 
I  am  President,  I  thank  your  Com- 
mittee for  allowing  me  to  appear  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  to  establish 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  and  contiguous 
natural  areas  as  a  National  Histori- 
cal Park — more  specifically  to  urge 
passage  of  H.  R.  953.  We  offer  no 
serious  objection  to  H.  R.  2331,  ex- 
cept that  the  last  proviso  in  Sec.  3 
(a)  it  gives  in  general  an  implied 
Congressional  approval  to  the  idea 
of  high  multi-purpose  dams,  which 
is  unnecessary,  as  Congress  can  al- 
ways amend  the  basic  law  and  au- 
thorize such  structures,  if  and  when 
it  finds  them  in  the  public  interest, 
and  the  proviso  can  therefore  only 
have  meaning  as  some  assurance 
that  such  a  project  will  have  sym- 
pathetic consideration  when  pro- 
posed, but  no  such  project  is  now 
before  the  Congress  and  neither 
the  need  for  it  nor  exact  features  and 
effects  are  known. 

The  proposal  to  "develop"  the 
Potomac  River  for  multi-purpose 
use  of  its  waters  is  one  that  is  thrust 
upon  us  perennially.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  was  proposed  by  a 
reputable  and  competent  commer- 
cial power  company  frankly  for  the 
development  of  hydro-electric  power 


with  the  water  supply  and  flood 
control  features  offered  as  added 
inducements.  Our  Association 
played  a  prominent  part  in  pre- 
venting the  issue  of  a  permit  for  it 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
along  with  the  then  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 
I  am  sure  your  Committee  will 
agree  that  it  was  fortunate  the  per- 
mit was  not  granted. 

The  author  of  H.  R.  953  has,  at 
a  previous  hearing,  read  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  last  project  which  was 
initiated  by  the  District  Engineer 
and  never  approved,  because  the 
outcry  against  it  was  so  strong  and 
backed  by  such  popular  opposition 
at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
that  the  Board  did  not  approve  it, 
and  so  it  never  came  up  before  Con- 
gress. However,  it  probably  indi- 
cates pretty  much  what  the  new 
study,  now  in  course  of  being  made, 
will  bring  forth  with  minor  re- 
visions. You  doubtless  noted  that 
it  is  not  the  flooding  out  of  a  few 
miles  of  the  Canal,  nor  of  35  miles, 
but  of  80  or  more,  which  it  threat- 
ened. 

What  to  our  minds  is  especially 
unique  and  important  about  the 
historical  and  educational  value  of 
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the  C.  &  O.  Canal,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  example  of  the  Canal 
Age  in  America  that  remains  intact 
throughout  its  length  and  can,  with 
some  not  too  expensive  repairs,  be 
made  available  again  for  actual  use 
for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public.  These  remains  are  of 
special  interest  because  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  first  canal  projects  in 
this  country,  a  project  conceived 
by  our  First  President  before  the 
Revolution,  and  the  outstanding 
relic  of  his  work  as  an  engineer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  is  one  of  the  last  projects  of 
the  period  in  our  history  when  water 
transportation  was  essential  to  the 
movement  of  heavy  freight.  The 
two  together  bracket  that  period  of 
our  national  history,  and  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  can  still  be  preserved  in  its 
entirety  and  operated  as  a  unique 
example  of  the  transportation  of  an 
important  period  in  American  his- 
tory. Lumber,  stone,  grain,  flour, 
whiskey  and  especially  coal  were 
moved  over  it  to  Georgetown.  In 
its  most  prosperous  years  800  boats 
are  reported  to  have  been  in  use  on 
it,  and  in  1871,  850,000  tons  of  coal 
were  transported.  "One  of  the  first 
private  industrial  telephone  systems 
in  the  world  was  installed  along  the 
canal."  (National  Geographic 
Magazine,  July  1945.)  The  first 
spade  of  earth  was  dug  for  it  by 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  July 
4,  1828,  and  Gen.  Mercer,  president 
of  the  company,  on  this  occasion 
said  the  canal  would  be  "a  conquest 
over  physical  nature  such  as  has 
never  been  achieved  by  man."  In- 
deed it  is  a  monument  to  the  cour- 
age and  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness of  our  forefathers,  considering 


the  limitations  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  available  to  them. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  played 
its  part.  Gen.  Lee's  army  in  his  two 
invasions  of  the  North  found  the 
upper  Potomac  fordable  at  low 
water  and  the  canal  the  greater  ob- 
stacle. In  a  burst  of  energy,  Gen. 
McCIellan  is  reported  to  have 
planned  a  crossing  over  pontoon 
bridges  of  the  river  and  an  incursion 
into  Confederate  territory;  but  the 
canal  locks  were  discovered  to  be 
two  inches  too  narrow  for  the  pon- 
toon boats,  and  the  expedition  was 
given  up.  With  somewhat  ponder- 
ous humor,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury Chase  remarked  that  it  seemed 
to  have  died  of  lockjaw.  "The 
Confederates  were  never  able  to 
blow  up  the  locks  and  aqueducts, 
although  they  tried  several  times." 

Now  we  concur  in  the  priority 
that  must  be  given  to  the  pro- 
vision of  water  for  municipal  and 
domestic  use,  and  we  appreciate  the 
problem  that  the  District  Engineer 
faces  in  providing  for  the  essential 
needs  of  the  future  large  population 
that  must  be  expected  in  this  metro- 
politan area.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  high  dam  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  flood  any  portion  of  the  Canal 
to  provide  for  these  essential  needs. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  serious  study 
has  been  or  is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine how  these  needs  can  be  pro- 
vided for  without  flooding  any  part 
of  the  Canal.  The  series  of  high 
dams  under  consideration  is  essential 
to  the  successful  production  of 
hydro-electric  power,  and  this  is 
being  urged  in  an  area  close  to 
ample  supplies  of  coal — heretofore 
a  most  important  industry  in  our 
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national  economy  and  now  suffering 
from  creeping  inanition. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that,  if  it  be 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  to 
provide  government  subsidized  elec- 
tric power — and  we  all  know  that 
such  multiple  purpose  projects  pro- 
ducing electric  power  are  subsidized, 
especially  when  the  capital  for  their 
construction  must  be  borrowed  at 
constantly  increasing  interest  rates 
— if  Federal  aid  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est in  your  Committee's  judgment, 
then  let  it  be  given  towards  the 
construction  of  steam  plants  which 
will  help  to  sustain  the  coal  industry 
and  not  compete  with  it  and  further 
injure  it. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  avail- 
able to  me  a  competent  engineer 
office  so  that  I  can  present  this 
economy  to  the  government  in 
dollars  and  cents,  nor  have  I  the 
basic  information  needed  that  has 
been  gathered  by  the  District 
Engineer's  office  with  which  a  proof 
can  be  placed  before  you  today. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge 
your  favorable  recommendation  of 
H.  R.  953,  or  H.  R.  2331,  but  prefer- 
ably the  former  for  the  reasons 
stated,  to  preserve  this  marvelous 
area  of  scenic  beauty  and  historic 
interest  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  find  in  this  park,  that  relief  from 


the  pressures  and  urgencies  of  city 
life  which  our  harried  population 
so  much  needs.  Here  they  will  be 
able  to  find  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  all  mankind  kin  and 
may  recover  the  mental  and  nervous 
poise  which  daily  becomes  more 
difficult  to  hold  under  the  pressures 
of  our  civilization.  No  other  na- 
tion's capital  has  such  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  such  a  scenic  and 
educational  area  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

And  we  again  ask  you  not  to  per- 
mit the  issue  to  be  confused  by  any 
implication  that  the  development 
of  the  river  for  municipal  and  do- 
mestic water  supply  and  even  partial 
flood  control  will  require  the  flood- 
ing of  any  essential  part  of  the 
Canal.  At  least,  the  proponents  of 
any  such  scheme  should  be  re- 
quired to  prove  its  necessity.  The 
number  of  possible  dams  that  do 
not  flood  the  canal,  as  read  to  you  by 
Mr.  Saylor  at  your  last  meeting 
from  the  1940  project,  should  store 
enough  water  for  the  said  essential 
purposes.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Park  will  be  of  in- 
finitely greater  value  to  Americans 
in  the  future  than  any  amount  of 
electric  power,  which  can  probably 
be  obtained  with  greater  advantage 
to  our  national  economy  from  steam 
plants  in  this  coal  region. 
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PERSONALS 

Charles  A.  DeTurk  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  was  appointed  on  May 
11  by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown 
as  Chief  of  the  California  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  to  succeed 
Newton  B.  Drury  who  retired  on 
April  30  following  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  field  of  park  conserva- 
tion. Mr.  DeTurk,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  received  his  degree  in  land- 
scape architecture  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  His  broad  exper- 
ience includes  14  years  with  the 
Indiana  Division  of  State  Parks 
where  he  served  as  director  from 
1939  to  1945,  and  5  years  with  the 
Wayne  County  Division  of  Parks 
and  the  Huron-Clinton  Metro- 
politan Authority  in  Michigan  be- 
fore accepting  the  position  of  park 
planner  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  former  president  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  and  other  professional 
and  conservation  organizations. 

The  Idaho  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  dismissed  John  W. 
Emmert,  Director  of  State  Parks, 
who  was  appointed  last  year  to  fill 


this  new  position  following  his  re- 
tirement from  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  According  to  the 
local  press,  this  action  was  dictated 
by  "political  expendiency"  rather 
than  the  ostensible  reason  of  lack  of 
funds.  At  the  request  of  Governor 
Smylie  who  "frowned"  on  this  ac- 
tion, the  Board  unanimously  con- 
sented to  include  in  its  minutes  the 
statement,  "that  in  the  Governor's 
opinion,  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Emmert  as  State  Parks  Director, 
have  been  very  admirable,  he  has 
been  a  good  administrator  and  he 
has  the  Governor's  personal  thanks 
for  a  great  contribution  to  the  State 
of  Idaho."  Over-all  direction  of  the 
state  park  program  will  now  be  given 
direct  from  the  Land  Commis- 
sioner's office,  presumably  through 
the  three  regional  superintendents. 

Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Director, 
Indiana  Division  of  State  Parks, 
has  been  named  to  the  25-member 
Advisory  Council  of  the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission. 

W.  Russell  Campbell  has  been 
named  Director  of  State  Parks  in 
Kentucky  to  succeed  Mrs.  Ben 
Kilgore. 

Governor  Buford  Ellington  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Ed- 
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win  D.  Chappell  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  in  Tennessee 
to  succeed  Gordon  H.  Turner,  who 
has  served  in  that  capacity  since 
October,  1955.  Mr.  Chappell,  who 
is  a  life-long  resident  of  Nashville, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Davidson 
County  Board  of  Education  for 
more  than  20  years  and  served  as  its 
chairman  from  1954-1958. 

LEGISLATION 

Recreation  and  parks  are  recog- 
nized as  an  important  program  of 
Alaska.  Governor  William  Egan 
signed  into  law  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  development  of  state  parks 
and  recreation  facilities;  specifying 
certain  functions  relating  thereto; 
and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  division  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  administer 
such  functions."  The  Legislature 
defined  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
".  .  .  to  foster  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  parks  and 
of  recreational  facilities  and  op- 
portunities in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
for  the  general  health,  welfare, 
education,  and  enjoyment  of  its 
citizens  and  for  the  attraction  of 
visitors  to  Alaska  from  other  states 
and  nations." 

Assembly  Bill  No.  85  enacted  by 
the  California  Legislature  authorizes 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  This  replaces  the 
provision  previously  providing  for 
appointment  by  the  Director  of 
Natural  Resources  upon  nomination 
by  the  State  Park  Commission. 

The  April,  1959  News  and  Views, 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  of  the  California  Depart- 


ment of  Natural  Resources  is  de- 
voted to  Newton  B.  Drury  who  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  April  as  Chief  of 
the  Division. 

Letters  of  praise  for  the  Chief's 
work  were  quoted  from  Herbert 
Hoover,  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  Former  Gov- 
ernor Goodwin  J.  Knight,  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and  General 
U.  S.  Grant  3d. 

A  bill  appropriating  $659,750  for 
capital  improvements  to  the  New 
Mexico  state  park  system  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  on  March 
8.  Funds  were  included  to  begin 
planning  for  the  development  of  50 
miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  Canyon 
and  Gorge  for  a  state  park  and  for 
smaller  developments  in  Mora 
County.  The  possibilities  are  to  be 
reported  in  the  1961  session. 

The  Utah  Legislature  included 
in  its  biennium  appropriation  for 
the  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  $1  million  for  acqui- 
sition and  development,  $100,000 
for  operation  and  $87,500  for  Pio- 
neer, Old  State  House,  Camp  Floyd 
and  Vernal  Monuments.  This  recog- 
nition places  the  "...  state  park 
program  on  its  way  with  the  solid 
backing  of  the  State  administration 
and  Legislature  ..."  according  to 
Harold  P.  Fabian,  Commission 
chairman.  This  appropriation  will 
enable  the  commission  to  make  a 
substantial  beginning  on  its  ex- 
cellent long-range,  comprehensive 
plan  which  is  outlined  in  its  recent 
Report  of  Utah  State  and  Recreation 
Commission. 

Enactment  of  H.B.  145,  approved 
by  the  Governor  on  March  3, 
created  the  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
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ington  to  preserve,  develop,  and 
protect  the  scenic,  historic,  and 
recreation  areas  of  the  gorge  as  a 
state  recreation  area.  This  is  similar 
to  the  1953  legislation  creating  a 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Commission 
in  Oregon.  These  two  commissions 
should  make  possible  parallel  and 
unified  action  in  preserving  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  gorge  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

Recent  legislation  in  Wyoming 
abolished  The  Historical  Landmark 
Commission  and  placed  the  work 
of  that  Commission  in  the  Archives 
and  Historical  Department.  Miss 
Lola  M.  Homsher,  State  Office 
Building,  Cheyenne,  is  Director. 

ARTICLES 

"The  Crisis  in  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion," by  Marion  Clawson  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Inc.,  was 
published  serially  in  the  March  and 
April  issues  of  American  Forests 
and  was  subsequently  reprinted  as  a 
20-page  pamphlet.  It  deals  with 
the  recreation  problems  in  the 
national  forests  and  the  national, 
state,  county  and  city  parks,  as  well 
as  in  other  outdoor  recreation  areas; 
discusses  the  expanding  urban  pop- 
ulation, the  increased  demand  for 
recreation  lands,  the  general  lack 
of  foresight  in  acquiring  public  space 
for  recreation,  and  the  high  cost  of 
acquisition;  and  mentions  that 
recreation  use  of  all  kinds  of  public 
lands  has  more  than  trebled  since 
1945,  and  is  still  rising  despite 
strenuous  efforts  to  add  new  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Outdoor 
America,  an  article,  "Highway 
Dams — One  Answer  to  Shrinking 


Shorelines,"  by  Carl  R.  Sullivan, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  discusses  what  can  be 
done  under  the  new  federal  highway 
program  to  conserve  the  steadily 
shrinking  water  resources  for  recrea- 
tion, public  use,  and  enjoyment. 
The  huge  federal-state  super-high- 
way system  approved  by  Congress 
in  1956  can  provide  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  lakes. 
New  highway  fills  at  strategic  points 
can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  serve 
as  dams  for  the  impoundment  of 
many  acres  of  water  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  purposes.  The 
key  words  to  modern  highway  engi- 
neers are  "cut  and  fill."  Many 
earthen  fills  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  secondary  purpose  of  impound- 
ing water,  thus  creating  a  system  of 
lakes  adjacent  to  our  modern  high- 
ways. 

The  idea  of  using  road  fills  to 
impound  water  is  not  a  new  one. 
At  least  ten  States  have  completed 
units  and  many  other  States  are 
considering  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented. In  Michigan,  the  Highway 
Department  installed  a  water-con- 
trol structure  along  a  new  road  and 
created  a  200-acre  lake  known  as 
the  Swan  Creek  Project.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  famous  Thousand  Acre 
Marsh  was  created  by  making  a 
state  road  serve  as  a  dike.  In  Ohio, 
a  large  number  of  farm  ponds  and 
several  large  lakes  have  been  built 
in  conjunction  with  highway  con- 
struction. 

Daniel  A.  Poole's  article,  "Opera- 
tion Fish  Pond"  in  the  April  issue  of 
American  Forests  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  our  national  network 
of  new  highways  in  creating  new 
fishing  and  recreation  waters  by 
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using  earthen  road  fill  for  dams. 
He  states  that  the  opportunity  to 
create  these  ponds  is  limited  only 
by  the  effort  that  sportsmen's  civic 
and  other  groups  are  willing  to  put 
forth.  Since  the  two  primary  agen- 
cies, the  state  game  and  road  de- 
partments, are  interested  in  public 
service,  an  invitation  is  needed  to 
induce  them  to  meet  and  initiate  the 
planning.  He  cites  the  35-acre 
Urieville  community  lake  along 
U.  S.  Highway  213  near  Chester- 
town,  Maryland  as  an  example  and 
states  that  when  planning  and  con- 
struction are  done  as  part  of  the  road 
job,  the  new  ponds  can  be  built  at 
bargain-basement  savings.  The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  al- 
ready has  approved  the  use  of  high- 
way fill  for  dams  where  the  engi- 
neers have  approved  the  plans.  This 
program  offers  a  fine  opportunity 
for  enhancing  fishing  and  recreation 
where  there  are  insufficient  natural 
streams  and  lakes. 

WOOD  AND  CHARCOAL  SURVEY 
U.  W.  Hella,  Director  of  State 
Parks,  Minnesota,  has  reported  on 
his  survey  of  wood  and  charcoal 
sales  in  state  parks  and  related 
recreation  areas.  Answers  were  re- 
ceived from  41  States  in  response 
to  his  questionnaire.  All  admit  the 
wood  problem  is  a  major  one  and 
each  is  looking  for  a  solution. 
Thirteen  charge  for  wood  and  18 
sell  charcoal.  The  approach  to  con- 
trol and  solution  of  the  problem 
varies  greatly  as  is  indicated  by  the 
following  summary  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hella: 

Some  States  sell  wood  to  campers 
but  not  to  picnickers,  while  others 
sell  to  organized  groups  but  make 


no  charge  to  either  campers  or 
picnickers. 

Some  States  furnish  slab  wood, 
poles,  or  log  lengths  at  no  charge 
and  stockpile  at  convenient  central 
locations.  Others  find  it  more 
economical  to  convert  fireplaces  to 
charcoal  burners. 

Certain  States  increased  camping 
and  parking  fees  to  cover  fuel  costs. 

Prison  labor  has  been  used  to  saw 
and  cut  wood  in  some  States. 

Selling  wood  or  charcoal  at  con- 
tact stations  has  been  found  con- 
venient and  economical  at  several 
state  parks.  The  hours  6:00  to 
7:00  P.M.  is  best  for  campers. 

MEETINGS 

The  Fifth  Annual  Workshop  on 
Interpretive  Programs  sponsored 
by  Indiana  University  was  attended 
by  55  persons  from  11  States  and 
Ontario,  Canada,  who  gathered  at 
the  Bradford  Woods  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Center  near  Martinsville, 
Indiana  on  April  2-4.  The  theme 
of  the  workshop  was  "Planning  the 
Interpretive  Program"  and  the  pur- 
pose was  to  exchange  ideas  and 
views  on  natural  history  interpreta- 
tion. All  of  the  participants  are 
actively  engaged  in  some  phase  of 
interpretive  work  and  they  vigor- 
ously and  enthusiastically  con- 
sidered concepts  to  be  interpreted 
as  well  as  methods  and  techniques 
of  presentation.  Alan  F.  Helmsley 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  presided  as  Chairman. 

The  next  workshop  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Bradford  Woods  on 
March  31  through  April  2,  1960, 
and  the  theme  will  be  "Training 
Outdoor  Leaders"  and  "Evening 
Programs."  William  F.  Hopkins, 
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Chief  Naturalist,  Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan  Park  authority,  Mich- 
igan, will  be  chairman. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  California 
and  Pacific  Southwest  Recreation 
Conference  was  held  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, California  on  February  14-18. 
Registration  totaled  1,654  and  78 
separate  discussion  sessions  were 
held  during  this  short  period.  Pro- 
grams included  a  general  review  of 
what  is  happening  in  park  and 
recreation  development  at  the  state 
level;  the  federal  role  in  recreation 
in  achieving  the  goal  of  providing 
adequate  recreation  facilities;  sup- 
port for  MISSION  66  and  Operation 
Outdoors;  and  legislation  for  control 
of  boating  in  the  western  States. 
Charles  M.  Simmons,  Director, 
Simmons  Institute  on  Public  Re- 
lations, gave  the  keynote  address 
on  "The  Sky  is  the  Limit"  which 
was  essentially  concerned  with  the 
untapped  resources  for  greater  pro- 
fessional achievement. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  A  gift  of  Redwoods  to 
the  people  of  California  from  Charles 
M.  Goethe,  Sacramento  naturalist, 
conservationist,  and  philanthropist 
is  to  be  known  as  the  "Drury 
Brothers  Grove."  It  is  located  in 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park 
to  honor  Newton  B.  Drury,  retired 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks,  and  Aubrey  Drury  who  is 
Administrative  Secretary  of  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League. 

Hawaii.  In  response  to  a  mandate 
expressed  by  the  Legislature  in  1957, 
our  newest  State  has  a  well  considered 
state  park  plan.  A  January  report 
spelling  out  the  needs  and  justifica- 
tion for  a  statewide  park  system  on 


all  major  islands  and  the  current 
status  and  potential  of  a  park  pro- 
gram was  prepared  by  the  Terri- 
torial Planning  Office  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  recom- 
mended program  is  geared  for  full 
development  in  1965,  and  scheduled 
to  include  56,950  acres  of  park  lands 
by  that  time.  An  expenditure  of 
$817,600  is  proposed  for  1959-61 
and  $1,672,800  for  1961-65.  Thir- 
teen parks  are  included  in  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Indiana.  K.  R.  Cougill,  Director 
of  State  Parks,  has  announced  the 
following  changes  in  state  park  fees 
(1)  entrance  admission  fees  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  person  and  per 
vehicle  effective  July  1  (children 
under  12  free),  and  (2)  seasonal 
camping  for  summer  use  of  group 
camps  from  $1.50  per  camper  per 
week  to  35  cents  per  person  per  day, 
effective  April  9.  Rates  for  over- 
night accommodations  and  meals 
at  inns  and  motel  units  were  in- 
creased effective  May  15. 

Kansas.  Dedication  ceremonies 
for  Kanopolis  State  Park,  the  pilot 
project  of  the  Kansas  State  Park 
and  Resources  Authority,  were  held 
May  30. 

The  day's  festivities  included  a 
boating  regatta  and  a  children's 
rodeo  in  the  morning,  a  dedication 
address  by  Gov.  Docking,  motor- 
cycle races,  a  water  skiing  show,  and 
high  school  band  concerts. 

Kentucky.  A  multi-million  dollar 
program  for  developing  new  parks 
and  improving  and  expanding  exist- 
ing ones  was  announced  in  a  recent 
special  edition  of  Progress  Report 
on  State  Government.  The  program 
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will  be  financed  by  a  $450,000  appro- 
priation and  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  a  proposed  $3.2  million  revenue- 
bond  issue.  The  bond  plan  is  a  de- 
parture in  financing  park  facilities 
since  all  capital  improvements  have 
previously  depended  on  appro- 
priations. The  bonds,  which  will 
be  used  only  to  expand  and  improve 
existing  parks,  will  be  liquidated 
from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  state 
parks,  which  amounted  to  over  $2 
million  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Studies  are  in  progress  to  determine 
which  sites  have  best  potential  for 
expansion. 

Maryland.  The  new  1700-acre 
Deep  Creek  State  Park  in  Garrett 
County  will  open  about  July  com- 
plete with  beach,  bath  house,  pic- 
nicking and  camping  facilities.  This 
scenic  and  natural  area  is  located 
in  far-western  Maryland  near  the 
borders  of  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Michigan.  The  1959-1964  Five 
Year  Capital  Outlay  Program  for 
state  parks  was  approved  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  in  No- 
vember, 1958,  and  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  this 
year.  It  proposed  an  expenditure  of 
$27,009,250  for  land  acquisition 
and  new  construction  and  indicated 
how  appropriations  can  be  soundly 
used  to  round  out  and  develop  a 
state-wide  system  of  parks  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  park  use.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  to  provide  for  a 
$30  million  faith-and-credit  bond 
issue  to  finance  the  park  program 
but  no  action  had  been  reported 
when  this  was  written. 

Mississippi.  The  State's  four- 
teenth state  park,  named  for  J.  P. 


Coleman,  is  expected  to  be  open  by 
August.  It  is  a  1,468-acre  develop- 
ment on  the  TVA  Pickwick  Lake, 
12  miles  northeast  of  luka. 

Missouri.  The  birthplace  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  at  Lamar  was 
dedicated  April  19  as  a  state  shrine 
when  Governor  Blair  accepted  the 
deed  from  the  United  Auto  Workers 
of  America.  The  six-room  white 
frame  structure  in  which  the  former 
President's  parents  lived  from  No- 
vember 1882  until  March  1885,  and 
where  he  was  born  on  May  8,  1884, 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  East 
Eleventh  and  Truman  Streets,  four 
blocks  east  of  the  town  square.  It 
will  be  maintained  by  the  State 
Park  Board. 

New  Jersey.  Ten-mile-long  Island 
Beach  State  Park,  long  a  preserve 
of  naturalists  and  fishermen,  was 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  on  May  30  on  a  $1  per  auto 
basis  which  will  help  defray  the  cost 
of  lifeguard  and  bath  house  service. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
beach  will  still  be  preserved  as  bo- 
tanical and  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

Oregon.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Commission, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Jensen,  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  State  Highway 
Commission  has  set  aside  $50,000 
for  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Gorge  after  the  pre- 
vious allocation  is  expended.  The 
Commission  has  designated  as  the 
primary  area  the  section  from  the 
Sandy  River  to  and  including  Wy- 
gant  Park  which  includes  15,000 
acres  of  private  land,  much  of  which 
is  highly  desirable  for  park  purposes 
or  watershed  protection.  The  secon- 
dary area  runs  from  Mitchell  Point 
to  Celilo  Falls.  Since  1951,  when 
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the  Commission  was  created,  a  total 
of  2,450  acres  with  a  value  of 
$500,000  has  been  added  to  the  state 
park  system  in  these  areas  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  and  exchange. 

The  State  Parks  Division  of  the 
Highway  Commission  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  donate  $35,000 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
producing  a  development  plan  for 
the  113-acre  Champoeg  State  Park 
in  Marion  County  by  November  1, 
1959.  The  Service  will  aid  in  in- 
vestigation of  the  historical  values 
of  the  area;  recommend  the  location 
and  type  of  museum  building  and 
the  nature  and  type  of  museum 
exhibits;  suggest  park  develop- 
ments; and  conduct  the  necessary 
research  to  produce  a  report  with 
maps  and  other  illustrated  materials. 

Tennessee.  Under  terms  of  an 
agreement  among  the  Division  of 
State  Parks,  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  Army,  certain 
state  parks  and  game  management 
areas  will  be  made  available  to  Army 
Reserve  Units  for  training  purposes. 
Reserve  Units  will  consult  with 
state  park  superintendents  before 
training  plans  are  completed  for 
assignment  and  specific  instructions 
on  preservation  and  protection  of 
park  grounds.  Training  periods 
will  usually  be  for  less  than  one 
week. 

On  May  30,  the  900-acre  David 
Crocket  State  Park,  near  Lawrence- 
ville,  was  officially  dedicated  and 
opened  to  the  public  with  Cherokee 
Indians  acting  as  guides  at  the 
reconstructed  Indian  town  of  Chu- 
calissa,  south  of  Memphis. 

Texas.  Pursuant  to  a  request  by 
the  55th  Legislature,  the  Texas 


Legislative  Council  submitted  its 
report  on  state  parks  to  the  56th 
Legislature.  This  132-page  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  Study  Com- 
mittee included  the  following  recom- 
mendations and  findings:  (1)  that 
the  Legislature  establish  a  six- 
member  Parks  Advisory  Committee 
to  include  two  State  Senators,  two 
members  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Parks  Board,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee, (2)  that  a  unified  park 
system  be  established  under  the 
control  of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  which  would  abolish  the 
separate  commissions  now  governing 
certain  parks,  (3)  that  the  Advisory 
Committee,  if  established,  recom- 
mend abandonment  or  transfer  to 
local  control  any  so-called  state 
parks  which  do  not  qualify  under 
established  state  park  standards, 
and  (4)  that  more  adequate  appro- 
priations be  made  available  for 
maintaining  and  developing  the 
state  park  system. 

The  Committee  commended  the 
State  Parks  Board  for  its  ac- 
complishments in  park  development 
and  maintenance  with  limited  avail- 
able funds  and  observed  with  satis- 
faction the  popularity  of  the  state 
parks.  It  observed  that  12  States 
outrank  Texas  in  both  number  of 
parks  and  park  acreages,  and  that 
16  States  receive  higher  annual 
appropriations. 

A  master  plan  for  development  of 
the  450-acre  Eisenhower  State  Park 
on  Lake  Texoma  has  been  prepared 
for  consideration  of  the  State  Parks 
Board.  Entrance  to  the  park  would 
be  six  miles  northwest  of  Denison. 
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The  State  of  California,  its  Gov- 
ernor, Hon.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
the  State  Park  Commission  and 
15,000,000  Californians  cordially 
invite  members  and  friends  of  state 
parks  to  the  regular  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  September  20  through 
September  25  at  Asilomar  Beach 
State  Park,  Pacific  Grove,  in  the 
heart  of  California's  State  Park 
System.  The  Conference  program 
is  complete  with  interesting  and  in- 
formative sessions,  with  interesting 
field  trips  to  Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  State 
Park,  Hearst  San  Simeon  State  His- 
torical Monument,  the  Santa  Cruz 
beaches  and  Point  Lobos  Reserve. 

Mid-September  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  offers  splendid  weather. 
On  this  magnificent  Peninsula  are 
Point  Lobos  Reserve,  the  17-Mile 
Drive,  charming  Carmel,  and  the 
famed  golf  courses  including  Pebble 
Beach  and  Cypress  Point. 

The  program  which  has  been 
planned  very  carefully  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  of  which  Earl  P. 
Hanson  is  Chairman,  have  drawn 
up  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gram: 

SUNDAY,  September  20:  Registration 
and  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

MONDAY,  September  21:  Opening  Ses- 
sion, Roll  Call  of  the  States,  Monterey 
Field  Trip  including  Customs  House 
area  of  Preservation,  Reception  at 
Colton  Hall  (California's  First  Capitol), 
Dinner  in  Monterey  and  Old  Time 
Theatricals  in  California's  First  Theater. 

TUESDAY,  September  22:  Roll  Call  of 
the  States,  General  Session,  Luncheon 


and  Dinner  at  Asilomar,  Tea  at  Del 
Monte  or  Carmel  for  the  Ladies. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  23:  Field 
Trips  to  Santa  Cruz  Beaches,  Cowell 
Redwoods,  small  craft  harbor  develop- 
ments, San  Juan  Bautista  Historical 
Monument. 

THURSDAY,  September  24:  General 
Session  and  Board  of  Directors  Meet- 
ing, Point  Lobos  visit  and  lunch,  over- 
night trip  to  Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  State  Park. 

FRIDAY,  September  25:  Hearst  San 
Simeon  State  Historical  Monument 
field  trip. 

Several  panel  discussions  are 
scheduled  on  the  California  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan,  State  Park  Pro- 
grams from  the  viewpoint  of  legis- 
lators and  field  men,  Mission  66, 
and  Organizing  a  new  State  Park 
System. 

Delegates  will  note  that  a  visit 
to  the  Hearst  San  Simeon  State 
Historical  Monument  is  scheduled 
for  Friday,  September  25.  This  is  a 
reserved  tour  and  will  climax  the 
Conference.  Delegates  who  prefer 
to  visit  the  Hearst  Estate  either 
prior  to  or  after  the  Conference  may 
do  so,  but  no  special  tour  except  the 
Friday  planned  tour  will  be  possible. 

A  Board  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  September  20  from  2  to 
5:30  P.M.  A  meeting  of  Members 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  September 
24,  with  elections  of  new  Board 
members.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

This  Conference  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  meetings  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  All 
members  are  urged  to  attend. 
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The  new  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Park  Authority  was  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  Virginia's 
1950  Park  Authority  Act,  which 
permits  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions to  form  a  park  authority. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Regional 
Park  Authority  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
Counties  and  the  City  of  Falls 
Church;  it  is  hoped  that  Prince 
William  and  Loudoun  Counties  and 
the  City  of  Alexandria  will  also  join. 
The  Park  Authority  depends  for 
funds  on  the  member  jurisdictions. 

Members  of  the  Park  Authority 
have  been  endeavoring  to  crystalize 
in  their  own  minds  a  regional  park 
program.  They  have  visited  some 
areas  and  studied  the  existing  park 
programs  and  plans  of  Arlington 
and  Fairfax.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  relatively  little  land  remaining 
in  Arlington  County  suitable  for  use 
as  regional  parks;  the  most  import- 
ant being  along  Four  Mile  Run. 
There  is  none  in  Falls  Church,  but 
a  considerable  area  of  first-class  po- 
tential regional  park  land  is  found 
scattered  throughout  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, with  most  of  it  along  the  Po- 
tomac River,  Difficult  Run,  Holmes 
and  Tripp  Run,  Bull  Run,  Cub  Run , 
Occoquan  Creek,  and  on  Mason's 
Neck.  From  these  areas  a  system 
of  regional  parks  can  be  developed 
which  will  be  comparatively  close 
to  the  population  centers  of  the 
area. 

In  addition  to  becoming  familiar 
with  potential  park  land,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Park  Authority  have 


worked  out  a  first  year  budget  for 
land  acquisition,  and  are  working 
on  a  five  year  long  range  budget 
plan.  The  member  jurisdictions  to 
whom  the  first  year  budget  was 
submitted,  have  each  made  avail- 
able to  the  Park  Authority  funds 
for  operating  costs  and  some  land 
acquisition. 

Land  acquisition  is  being  stressed 
both  in  public  statements  and  in  the 
thinking  of  the  members.  The  rising 
cost  of  land  in  this  metropolitan 
area,  and  the  rapid  rate  of  develop- 
ment of  vacant  land,  give  land  ac- 
quisition a  priority  over  develop- 
ment of  activity  programs.  Over- 
head is  being  kept  to  a  minimum 
until  such  time  as  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  is  far  enough  along  to 
justify  operational  development. 

It  has  been  the  unanimous  think- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Regional 
Park  Authority  that  their  parks 
should  not  compete  with  the  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  school  play- 
grounds, but  instead  should  be  large 
natural  parks  of  a  thousand  or  more 
acres  in  each  unit.  Such  parks  will 
accomplish  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
maintaining  some  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
countryside  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  kind  of  healthful  out- 
door recreation  which  in  the  past 
has  been  available  only  at  the  larger 
state  parks  and  in  the  national 
parks.  Here,  picnicking,  hiking, 
camping,  boating  and  fishing  would 
be  available  only  a  short  distance 
from  home. 
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THE  SIXTH  WATERSHED  CONGRESS 

(Continued from  page  30) 


told  of  State  Government  Contribu- 
tions; William  E.  Richards,  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
Contribution  Districts,  outlined  the 
Contributions  of  Local  Organizations. 
The  Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  gave  a 
most  eloquent  account  of  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  Contributions. 

For  the  final  Lunch  and  Afternoon 
Session  a  distinguished  panel  an- 
swered questions  from  the  delegates. 
The  panel  consisted  of:  Elmer  H. 
Staats,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  Donald  A.  Williams, 
Administrator,  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service;  Mark  D.  HoIIis,  Asst. 
Surgeon  General  and  Chief  Sanitary 


Engineer,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service;  Fred  G.  Aandahl,  Asst. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Major 
General  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  Chief, 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  the 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Colorado;  the  Hon.  Alan 
Bible,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nevada; 
the  Hon.  Francis  Case,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota;  the  Hon. 
George  M.  Grant,  U.  S.  Representa- 
tive from  Alabama,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Avery,  U.  S.  Representative 
from  Kansas;  and  the  Hon.  H.  Carl 
Anderson,  U.  S.  Representative 
from  Minnesota.  Charles  C.  Butler 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, presided. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

HORACE  WHITTIER  PEASLEE  (1884-1959) 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City  mourn  the 
sudden  death  of  Horace  Peaslee  on 
May  18  at  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  As  the  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
stated  so  well :  "He  was  one  of  those 
irreplaceable  men  who  not  only 
cared  about  the  beauty  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  but  spent  much  of 
his  life  doing  something  about  it." 
The  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  "an  architect  of 
great  enthusiasm  and  talent — both 
of  which  were  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Nation's  Capital." 

A  practicing  architect  in  Wash- 
ington since  he  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  1910,  Mr. 
Peaslee  designed  many  of  the  city's 
outstanding  buildings,  but  his  great- 


est monument  is  the  Meridian  Hill 
Park  on  which  he  began  work  in 
1914  to  provide  the  Capital  with 
"an  old  world  garden."  This  grace- 
fully terraced  park,  a  gem  of  formal 
treatment,  with  its  fountain  cascade, 
patterned  after  the  Villa  D'Este 
in  Tivoli  near  Rome,  achieved  his 
purpose  and  demonstrated  his  skill 
as  a  landscape  architect.  Of  his 
many  designs  this  is  the  one  for 
which  he  is  best  known. 

Other  works  include  the  design 
of  the  Korean  and  Peruvian  em- 
bassies, the  renovation  and  redesign 
of  the  Townsend  House,  now  the 
Cosmos  Club,  the  landscaping  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Memorial  in 
Arlington,  the  restoration  of  St. 
John's  Church  on  Lafayette  Square, 
and  Dumbarton  House  in  George- 
town. 
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More  recently  he  did  the  land- 
scape architecture  on  President 
Eisenhower's  Gettysburg  estate.  On 
May  6,  he  was  given  an  award  for 
his  design  of  the  Episcopal  Home  in 
Georgetown. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
suggesting  a  plan  for  rescuing  the 
24  columns  taken  from  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  East  Front  of  the  U.  S. 
Capitol  to  place  them  in  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  in  a  colonnade  on 
a  prominent  hill  overlooking  the 
city. 

Aside  from  the  tribute  he  so 
richly  deserves  professionally,  it  is 
his  activity  as  a  civic  leader  which 
brought  about  his  first  association 
in  1924  with  the  movement  to 
create  an  official  planning  com- 
mission for  the  National  Capital's 
planned  development.  He  believed 
in  the  National  Capital  as  the 
Federal  City  and  worked  in  the 
nation-wide  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  Committee  of  100,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  official  body,  responsible 
for  planning.  He  gave  freely  of  his 
wisdom  and  time  in  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  legislation  to  create 
the  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  now  the  National  Plan- 
ning Commission.  He  believed  in  a 
great  scheme  of  coordinated  de- 
velopment and  the  collaborative  ef- 
fort of  able  men  to  bring  it  about, 
and  it  was  in  1926  that  Congress 


passed  the  legislation  in  which  Mr. 
Peaslee  had  had  a  strong  guiding 
hand.  He  continued  to  serve  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  of  the  APCA  and  was  Vice 
Chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
also  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Architecture, 
advocating  higher  standards  of 
architecture  and  better  control  of 
location  and  design  of  public  and 
private  buildings. 

He  had  also  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Na- 
tional Capital  which  would  have 
representation  from  all  the  prom- 
inent professional  groups  to  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
National  Capital  Region,  and  served 
as  its  Vice  Chairman.  He  recently 
participated  in  its  1959  annual 
meeting. 

A  former  vice-president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  AIA,  and 
President  of  the  Washington 
Chapter.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Architects  Advisory  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  was  a  pioneering  voice  in 
every  good  project  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Capital.  Many 
plans  have  been  realized  because 
of  his  foresight  and  energy — there 
is  no  one  who  can  quite  take  his 
place. 


SIR  GEORGE  LIONEL  PEPLER  (1882-1959) 

none  combined  with  their  achieve- 
ments the  extent  of  personal  contact 
with  members  of  the  town  planning 
profession  and  with  members  and 
officers  of  local  authorities  of  Eng- 
land. 


Sir  George  Pepler,  whose  death 
occurred  on  April  13,  was  one  of  a 
small  number  of  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  planning  in  the  years  before 
1914.  Others  achieved  more  pro- 
fessional eminence  as  planners,  but 
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In  a  tribute  to  him  which  was 
written  by  James  W.  R.  Adams,  son 
of  the  illustrious  planner,  Thomas 
Adams,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  magazine  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Association 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  stated  that 
Sir  George's  first  step  in  relation  to 
the  Planning  movement  was  to  join 
the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association  in  1909.  He 
practised  as  a  surveyor  and  town 
planner  in  association  with  other 
practitioners,  until  1914  when  he 
succeeded  Thomas  Adams  as  prin- 
cipal planner  to  the  central  govern- 
ment and  as  Town  Planning  In- 
spector to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  He  occupied  this  position 
for  32  years,  under  various  titles. 

In  1914  he  assisted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Town  Planning  Institute, 
of  which  he  had  been  ever  since  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
On  two  separate  occasions  he  was 


elected  its  President.  In  1919  he 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Town  Planning  In- 
stitute. He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  APCA  since  1938  and  was  an 
interested  host  in  England  to  the 
group  of  members  who  toured 
Europe  in  1926  with  Harlean  James 
as  leader. 

His  international  reputation  was 
much  enhanced  by  his  interest  and 
activity  in  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning, of  which  he  was  President  for 
3  years  between  the  wars  and  again 
from  1947  to  1952.  The  fact  that 
the  Federation  survived  the  dis- 
ruption of  World  War  II  was  due 
mainly  to  his  devotion  and  that  of 
Lady  Pepler. 

He  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  planning  profession  and  it  is  a 
sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  profession. 


DR.  WILLARD  VAN  NAME 


Many  of  the  older  men  and 
women  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  conservationists  of  this 
country  will  remember  Dr.  Willard 
Van  Name,  who  was  a  vigorous 
conversationist  and  active  on  be- 
half of  national  parks  and  forests. 
His  death  occurred  on  April  25  at  a 
nursing  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
at  the  age  of  87,  where  he  had  been 
since  1954  when  he  broke  his  hip. 

Dr.  Van  Name  was  former  asso- 
ciate curator  of  invertebrates  at  the 


American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  New  York.  He  held  a 
doctorate  in  his  field  and  retired  in 
1942  from  the  museum  with  the 
title  of  associate  curator  emeritus. 
He  was  considered  to  be  among 
the  foremost  students  of  marine  life. 
As  late  as  1954  he  was  active  in  de- 
fense of  national  parks  and  forests, 
writing  letters  to  the  editor  attack- 
ing various  proposals  of  which  he 
did  not  approve. 


JULIUS  ROWLAND  BARNES  (1873-1959) 

The  death  of  Julius  Barnes,  cor-     and  life  member  of  APCA,  occurred 
poration  official  and  wheat  exporter,      on  April  18,  1959.    Born  in  Little 
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Rock,  Ark.  in  1873,  he  made  his 
home  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  though 
always  maintained  a  New  York 
office.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


States  from  1921  to  1924  and  was 
Chairman  of  its  Board,  1929-31. 
He  held  many  government  positions 
and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
many  manufacturing  corporations. 
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Planning  for  People 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University 

Address  given  at  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  June  17,  1959 

Around  Boston,  where  I  come  from,  this  is  a  holiday  celebrating  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  You  will  remember  that  it  was  at  Bunker  Hill 
that  the  citizens  and  patriots  of  1775  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  crack 
regiments  of  King  George  the  Third;  and,  although  they  eventually  lost 
the  battle,  they  fired  the  determination  of  the  people  to  assert  their 
rights  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  by  this  anniversary  of  that  event  of 
our  continuing  obligations  as  citizens  to  assert  the  "natural"  rights  of 
the  people  to  their  inheritance  and  through  "planning  for  people"  to 
secure  for  future  generations  of  Americans  the  conservation,  wise  use 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  Resources. 


For  over  sixty  years  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
has  been  a  means  for  citizens  to  get  together  on  proposals  and  projects 
to  plan  for  people's  needs,  to  preserve  values  from  the  past,  and  to  in- 
crease and  promote  opportunities  for  better  living,  work  and  play  for 
everyone.  From  the  activities  of  this  Association  at  least  two  new  pro- 
fessions have  grown  and  flourished,  and  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
citizen  and  professional  groups  new  movements  have  been  initiated  and 
older  programs  supported. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  developed  from 
three  antecedent  organizations: 

1.  Born  of  the  "Park  Movement"  in  the  last  century,  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  (1897)  spread  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  contribution  of  the  Landscape  Architect  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  scenery  and  in  the  creation  of  landscape  "for  human  use 
and  enjoyment."  The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  which 
was  organized  just  sixty  years  ago,  has  worked  with  this  Association 
through  the  years  to  preserve  and  develop  our  parks  and  scenery.  Under 
our  second  name, — the  American  Civic  Association  extended  the  scope 
of  the  "Park  Movement"  and  its  earlier  concern  with  city  parks  and 
parkways  to  the  National  Parks  and  State  Parks  in  all  their  varied  and 
growing  forms.  We  can  justly  claim  that  this  Association  has  accom- 
plished all  and  much  more  than  its  Founders  hoped  in  furthering  the 
"Park  Movement";  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  sit  back  and 
gloat  in  satisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  challenged  by  new  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  to  vastly  greater  efforts.  But  more  on  that 
subject  later. 
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2.  A  second  major  concern  of  this  Association  has  always  been  "Civic 
Improvement,"— dating  back  to  the  organization  of  the  American  League 
for  Civic  Improvement  which  was  set  up  by  Professor  Charles  Zueblin  in 
1900  to  further  the  efforts  of  Village  Improvement  Societies  and  Civic 
Leagues  or  Clubs  for  reforms  in  municipal  government  and  for  projects 
and  programs  to  improve  facilities  and  services  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  League  combined  with  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Asso- 
ciation in  1904  to  form  the  American  Civic  Association.   In  this  field  of 
"Civic  Improvement"  as  with  the  "Park  Movement"  this  Association 
has  led  in  the  battles  for  "Civic  Improvements  in  the  Little  Towns," 
"A  Good  Home  for  Every  Wage  Earner,"  better  "Real  Estate  Sub- 
divisions," "Railroad  Improvements,"  and  against  the  "Smoke  Nuisance" 
and  the  "Billboard  Nuisance."    (Those  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
publications  of  the  Association,  1905-1917.)  The  variety  of  these  efforts 
is  illustrated  by  the  Departments  which  were  set  up  soon  after  the  Asso- 
tion's  organization:  Public  Recreation,  Outdoor  Art,  Factory  Better- 
ment, Arts  and  Crafts,  Social  Settlements,  Railroad  Improvements, 
Public  Nuisances,  Children's  Gardens,  Libraries,  and  Parks  and  Public 
Reservations. 

As  the  years  went  by  some  of  these  departments  developed  into 
separate  agencies  like  the  National  Recreation  Association  and  the 
Society  for  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  so  were  no  longer  primary  activities 
of  this  Association ;  but  others  like  those  on  Parks  and  Public  Reserva- 
tions and  on  the  Billboard  Nuisance  are  very  much  on  all  our  minds  as 
still  requiring  constant  and  watchful  attention  and  new  efforts. 

3.  A  third  and  growing  interest  of  this  Association  from  its  earliest 
days  has  been  what  we  now  call  Planning.   Both  the  Park  Movement 
and  the  work  for  Civic  Improvement  contained  the  seeds  of  planning; — 
in  the  case  of  parks,  through  development  of  systems  of  city  and  metro- 
politan parks  which  included  a  variety  of  recreation  areas  related  to 
each  other  and  to  other  elements  of  an  urban  area;  and  in  the  case  of 
Civic  Improvements,  through  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
relation of  different  projects  in  their  value  to  the  community.  With  the 
support  of  many  members  of  this  Association  a  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  was  organized  in  1909  and  met  annually  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  members.  The  Conference  was  the  third  organization 
to  join  with  this  Association  when  in  1935  we  assumed  our  present 
name — American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

Just  as  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  professional  society  of  the  Landscape  Architects,  so 
in  turn  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  bred  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute  (now  the  American  Institute  of  Planners). 
But  it  was  not  only  through  the  Conference  but  also  through  this  Asso- 
ciation that  planning  was  promoted  and  gradually  accepted  as  an  essen- 
tion  civic  activity.  Many  of  the  pamphlets  and  meetings  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  (from  even  before  the  organization  of  the  Conference) 
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dealt  with  city  planning  problems,  and  practically  all  of  the  founders  of 
the  Conference  were  members  of  the  Civic  Association.  The  work  of  the 
Civic  Association  in  this  field  continued  also  after  the  Conference  was 
set  up,  and  through  this  Association  the  scope  of  planning  and  citizen 
support  of  planning  was  enormously  increased. 

A  few  of  the  bench  marks  in  this  work  by  the  Association  and  its 
members  were  a  pamphlet  on  "City  Planning"  by  Frederick  L.  Olmsted, 
Jr.  in  1910,  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
by  Frederic  A.  Delano  in  1922-23,  the  book  on  "Land  Planning  in  the 
United  States"  by  Harlean  James,  and  the  book,  "What  about  the  Year 
2000,"  which  provided  one  of  the  springboards  for  National  Planning 
in  the  1930's.  The  Association,  through  Civic  COMMENT  and  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  has  kept  an  interested  citizenry  informed  on  plan- 
ning progress  and  by  its  "Watch  Service  Reports"  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  actions  or  inactions  of  Congress  on  pending 
legislation. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  a  part  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  I  might  say  that  with  all  this  rich  past  which  we  owe  to  the 
dedicated  work  of  those  who  have  carried  on  this  Association,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  their  efforts 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain ;  that  this  Association  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  activity  and  influence;  and  that  planning  with  participation  and 
support  of  the  people  and  "for  people"  shall  not  falter  or  retreat. 

Such  a  "high  resolve"  will  require  much  of  all  of  us.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  battle  on  many  fronts  and  even  while  we  carry  on  the  fight,  we 
must  restate  our  aims  and  regroup  our  forces.  We  are  committed  with 
our  allies  and  friends  on  the  park  front,  on  the  conservation  front,  and 
on  the  planning  front.  Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  what  we  face  in  some 
of  these  battles. 

On  the  park  front  (if  General  Grant  will  permit  an  ignorant  civilian 
to  continue  talking  in  terms  of  military  strategy  and  tactics)  we  are 
engaged  in  a  major  push  in  the  center  and  trying  to  beat  off  heavy  at- 
tacks on  both  flanks.  The  situation  is  really  critical  because  with  the 
world-wide  explosion  of  population  and  the  constantly  accelerating 
movement  of  population  into  metropolitan  areas,  the  need  for  open 
spaces  is  acute  and  the  pressures  for  their  destruction  or  misuse  are 
mounting.  We  must  save  more  open  spaces  before  they  are  engulfed 
and  destroyed,  and  we  must  beat  off  these  attacks  on  our  existing  parks 
and  public  open  spaces  or  reservations. 

The  attacks  against  existing  open  spaces  are  from  three  main  sources. 
The  most  dangerous  and  powerful  come  from  the  highway  builders  who 
seem  to  regard  any  land  which  is  presently  open  and  in  public  ownership 
as  the  ideal  location  for  much  needed  new  motor  ways.  They  unerringly 
route  the  new  Interstate  Highways  through  or  along  parks,  playgrounds 
and  public  reservations  because  the  land  is  unbuilt  upon,  the  taking 
will  not  dislocate  any  voting  citizen  from  his  residence  and  in  most 
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States  they  can  get  the  land  "for  free."  We  all  know  of  specific  cases  in 
our  own  communities  where  this  is  happening: — in  Washington, 
through  the  Glover-Archbold  Park  and  Playground  or  through  Rock 
Creek  Park;  in  Louisville,  in  Denver,  in  Milwaukee, — in  almost  every 
metropolitan  area.  At  the  moment  my  friends  in  New  England  are  up 
in  arms  over  the  proposed  construction  of  an  Interstate  Highway  through 
Franconia  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains  which  will  destroy  the  State 
Park  in  that  area  and  threatens  to  bring  down  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain."  This  particular  project  is  literally  "killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs." 

What  can  we  citizens  do  about  these  raids  on  our  parks  and  scenic 
reservations?  Of  course,  we  must  and  shall  continue  to  fight  each  and 
every  case  with  demands  for  public  hearings  and  opportunities  to  arouse 
public  opinion.  In  almost  every  State  we  need  new  legislation  to  protect 
our  public  parks  against  encroachments  and  misuse: — specifically  legis- 
lation to  require  the  consent  of  the  State  Legislature  or  at  least  the  local 
legislative  body  before  any  park  land  is  released  for  other  than  strictly 
park  use.  I  have  also  been  urging  further  legislation  on  the  lines  of  a 
recent  Massachusetts  law — but  in  much  stronger  terms — to  require  the 
State  Highway  Departments  to  pay  for  any  land  taken  from  parks  in 
amounts  to  permit  replacement  of  equal  area  and  park  improvements  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  If  the  highway  is  going  to  disrupt  resi- 
dences anyway  and  if  the  Highway  Department  must  pay  the  cost  of 
so-called  "improved"  properties,  perhaps  the  engineers  will  locate  the 
new  routes  outside  of  the  parks  and  public  open  spaces. 

The  new  highways  are  not  the  only  uses  which  are  raiding  our  parks, — 
we  all  know  of  the  constant  proposals  to  build  schools  on  park  land,  to 
construct  garages  and  parking  lots  (above  or  below  ground)  and  to  use 
parks  as  sites  for  city  halls,  auditoriums,  fire  houses,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
local  politicians  seem  to  regard  our  parks  as  waste  land  instead  of  as 
irreplaceable  open  space,  and  seem  to  believe  that  the  voters  would 
rather  lose  that  open  space  than  to  provide  sites  for  public  buildings  by 
the  taking  of  private  properties.  Maybe  they  know  the  voters'  minds 
on  this  matter.  We,  who  value  our  parks  and  open  spaces,  must  persuade 
both  voters  and  politicians  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

These  raids  on  our  left  flank  are  matched  on  the  right  flank  with 
dangers  to  our  parks — and  particularly  to  our  great  scenic  parks  of  the 
National,  State,  and  Metropolitan  Systems — from  over-development 
and  over-use.  Those  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  well  to  further  "Rec- 
reation" have  succeeded  almost  too  well  in  persuading  the  public  of  the 
value  of  "Active"  recreation  (or  "Exertive  Recreation"  as  the  Senior 
Olmsted  called  it)  so  that  people  seem  to  have  almost  forgotten  the 
equally,  if  not  more  important  values,  of  "receptive"  recreation.  We 
must  be  vigilant  in  guarding  our  great  scenic  wonders  against  projects 
to  turn  them  into  playgrounds.  They  can  be  as  readily  destroyed  by  too 
much  "development"  in  the  name  of  Recreation. 
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I  spent  a  week  last  summer  at  the  Grand  Canyon  on  a  job  for  the 
National  Park  Service  trying  to  devise  plans  to  take  care  of  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  that  scenic  wonder.  Every  evening  I  used  to  sit  on 
the  rim,  watching  the  sunset,  and  enjoying  the  silence  (which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about  the  Canyon),  and  I  listened 
to  the  patter  of  feet  and  to  the  voices  of  the  people  going  by  on  the  walk. 
"Daddy,  when  are  we  going  to  do  something?" — "When  do  the  movies 
start?"  They  were  completely  oblivious  to  the  most  extraordinary  movie 
going  on  right  beside  them. 

While  we  fight  off  these  attacks  on  our  flanks,  we  shall  win  the  battle 
only  if  we  can  break  through  the  center  with  a  great  and  strenuous 
campaign  to  save  adequate  open  spaces  from  the  bulldozers  and  sprawl- 
ing urban  developments.  We  need  not  only  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
but  to  provide  for  future  generations.  We  shall  need  all  the  tested  means 
of  providing  public  open  spaces  and  new  weapons  or  tools  as  well. 
There  are  many  groups  and  organizations  actively  working  on  the  fash- 
ioning of  those  new  weapons  and  on  experiments  with  their  application. 

We  need  not  only  new  tools,  but  new  attitudes; — and  here  is  where 
this  APCA  can  help  with  citizen  support.  My  former  chief  and  a  former 
president  of  this  Association,  Frederic  A.  Delano,  had  a  philosophy 
about  these  problems  of  land  use.  He  used  to  point  out  that  we  human 
beings  are  here  at  the  most  for  a  hundred  years  and  that  the  land  has 
been  here  for  millions  of  years  and  will  be  here  for  millions  of  years  more. 
We  do  not  own  the  land.  We  are  only  "trustees"  for  the  land  over  a 
very  short  period,  in  order  to  hold  it,  and  to  transmit  it  to  our  descend- 
ants, with  all  of  its  possibilities  unimpaired.  We  have  no  right  to  destroy 
the  land  and  its  potentials.  We  have  only  the  right  to  use  it  and  conserve 
it  and  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who  come  after  us.  This  is  a  basic  question 
of  philosophy  and  attitude  towards  the  way  in  which  we  use  the  land, 
not  only  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  but  in  the  nation  as  a  whole — in  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

You  have  probably  been  present  at  a  Planning  Meeting,  discussing 
zoning  or  any  other  control  over  land  use,  when  a  provoked  and  irritated 
applicant  for  a  permit  has  been  denied  his  request  and  has  blurted  out, 
"I  own  it,  don't  I?"  The  answer  is,  "No,  sir,  you  do  not!"  "You're 
Trustee  for  it  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  hurt  it  or  hurt  your 
neighbors."  Temporary  economic  advantage  or  a  profit  in  the  imme- 
diate future  cannot  justify  sacrifice  of  values.  We  must  keep  oppor- 
tunities open  for  future  generations. 

Money  values  are  not  all.  There  are  some  kinds  of  spiritual  values 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  relation  to  open  land  and  open 
spaces.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  was  best  phrased  in  Albert  Schweitzer's  book 
on  "Reverence  for  Life." 

A  few  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Eliot  and  I  celebrated  our  25th  wedding 
anniversary,  we  went  on  a  second  honeymoon  out  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona.  We  went  to  the  Four  Corners  country  and  to  Monu- 
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ment  Valley,  and  off  into  the  back  country  of  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
We  were  talking  with  a  Navajo  and,  as  a  landscape  architect,  I  was 
curious  as  to  why  he  located  his  home  way  up  on  the  side  of  a  cliff.  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  for  protection  from  any  hostile  Indian  and  I  won- 
dered why  he  did  that.  He  said,  "To  get  under  the  lea  of  the  rock  be- 
cause of  the  wind  and  the  sand  storms,"  and  I  said,  "Why  didn't  you 
go  down  by  the  water  hole?"  He  looked  at  me  with  horror,  and  said, 
"If  I  went  down  there,  the  antelope  couldn't  get  any  water."  This  is 
certainly  not  what  most  Americans — what  most  human  beings  in  so- 
called  civilized  States,  would  think.  Americans  fought  over  the  water 
holes  with  guns  in  all  the  West.  Here  was  an  Indian,  whom  we  thought 
was  less  civilized  than  we  were,  thinking  that  perhaps  the  antelope  had 
as  much  right  to  a  drink  as  he  did. 

May  I  suggest  that  this  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
is  an  appropriate  field  for  new  leadership  and  coordination  of  efforts  by 
public  minded  citizens  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association?  Such  a  campaign  is  in  our  tradition,  it  is  timely,  and 
it  is  so  obviously  needed  that  we  might  hope  to  secure  financial  support 
for  a  major  project. 


There  is  not  time  nor  would  it  be  appropriate  to  go  into  the  "Civic 
Improvement"  fights  which  are  always  needing  the  attention  of  citizens 
such  as  attend  these  conferences  or  belong  to  this  Association.  I  will 
refer  to  only  one  of  them: — the  Billboard  Nuisance.  Having  won  a 
notable  (but  small)  victory  in  the  amendment  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way Act,  we  must  now  rally  our  forces  to  prevent  its  repeal  or  "watering 
down"  as  is  threatened  by  the  Billboard  interests.  They  are  working 
constantly  to  regain  what  they  lost  and  are  powerful  adversaries.  The 
actions  by  the  State  legislatures  to  accept  and  utilize  the  new  law  have 
been  disappointingly  few.  Here  then  is  another  battle  front  on  which 
we  are  engaged  and  need  new  troops  and  new  efforts. 


And  now  to  "Planning"!  In  this  field  victory  follows  victory  in  city 
planning  with  general  public  acceptance  of  the  need  and  purposes  of 
planning  efforts.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  planning  are  not  satisfied,  of 
course,  with  the  results  obtained,  but  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of 
citizen  interest  and  support. 

In  Metropolitan  Planning,  however  (or  as  it  is  often  mis-called 
Regional  Planning),  there  are  many  unsolved  problems  of  organization 
and  procedure.  As  our  cities  spread  out  over  great  areas,  and  with  many 
municipalities  or  local  governments,  it  is  essential  that  planning  should 
cover  the  whole  urban  area  and  not  be  limited  by  artificial  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  For  such  metropolitan  planning  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  kind  of  work  which  this  Association  has  done  so  well  in  the  past  to 
secure  citizen  interest  and  support  in  all  parts  of  any  metropolitan  area. 
Metropolitan  Planning  requires  coordination  (or  at  least  cooperation) 
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among  local  governments  as  well  as  among  the  bureaus  and  departments 
within  those  governments.  In  our  concern  with  these  problems  this 
Association  is  reviving  the  activity  of  the  League  for  Civic  Improvement 
for  reform  of  urban  government. 

The  counterpart  of  planning  for  urban  areas  is  planning  for  rural 
areas, — a  subject  touched  on  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Civic 
Association — but  woefully  neglected  by  the  planners.  In  some  States, — 
notably  California,  County  Planning  has  partially  filled  this  gap.  Here 
I  would  suggest  is  a  field  worth  cultivating,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas,  and  for  the  "crop"  of  informed  citizens, 
many  of  whom  wield  great  influence  in  public  office  over  planning  ac- 
tivities in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

State  Planning  has  been  revived  by  the  channeling  of  funds  for  local 
and  regional  planning  from  the  H.H.F.A.  through  State  Planning  agen- 
cies, but  the  general  public  still  has  but  small  comprehension  of  the  role 
those  agencies  should  play  in  planning  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  State  resources. 

Since  1943  there  has  been  no  National  Planning  agency,  although 
national  planning  activities  have  continued  without  formal  procedures 
for  correlation  and  review.  The  need  for  a  "General  Staff"  for  planning 
and  coordination  of  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  is  just  as 
apparent  now — if  not  more  so — than  when  the  National  Planning  Board 
was  set  up  in  1933. 

In  brief,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  a  citizen's  group  to  do  towards 
more  effective  "planning  for  people."  The  problem  of  this  Association 
in  this  activity  is  complicated  by  the  very  success  of  its  past  efforts. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  American  Civic  Association  was  all  alone  in  this 
field.  Now  there  are  a  host  of  agencies  at  work.  The  time  has  come, 
perhaps,  for  a  new  effort  to  bring  all  these  agencies  closer  together  for 
joint  action  and  sharing  of  common  costs.  As  the  oldest  of  the  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  planning,  our  Association  might  logically  take  the 
lead  in  exploring  methods  of  cooperation.  Our  Watch  Service  is  one 
kind  of  activity  which  could  serve  many  agencies. 

The  announced  general  theme  of  this  Conference  is  "Planning  for 
People."  That  can  be  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  you  will  doubt- 
less discover  in  the  several  sessions  which  follow.  May  I  add  one  more 
interpretation  before  I  close?  You  may  have  noted  that  when  I  had  the 
temerity  to  paraphrase  a  part  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  I  found  I  had 
to  change  Lincoln's  glorious  phrase — "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,"  when  I  tried  to  apply  it  to  planning. 
Obviously  we  will  not  stand  for  any  "planning  of  people"  in  a  free 
country;  so  I  left  that  out  entirely.  "Planning  by  the  people?"  Yes,  of 
course,  but  with  a  qualification, -"with  participation  and  support  of  the 
people"  and  with  all  final  decisions  and  choices  by  the  people.  Planning, 
we  have  always  maintained,  should  be  advisory  to  those  who  make  the 
decisions.  We  want  no  planners  "playing  God,"  but  at  the  same  time 
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we  do  want  planning  sufficiently  detached  from  the  pressures  of  imme- 
diacy and  politics  so  that  problems  and  programs  can  be  seen  as  a  whole 
and  in  their  long-range  context. 

"Planning  by  People"  requires  of  both  pnVcMJCMinl  and  citizen 
planners  some  extra-sensory  perception  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people.  It  requires  communication  and  understanding  of  hopes,  feelings 
and  ambitions.  It  requires  the  formulation  of  ideas  and  possibilities  to 
express  those  needs  and  hopes  in  terms  which  can  be  tested  by  public 
opinion.  It  requires  willingness  to  experiment  and  to  risk  unpopularity 
and  derision. 

The  premise  for  all  "planning  for  people"  must  be  the  instinctive 
desire  of  all  human  beings  everywhere  for  some  sense  of  ordered  rela- 
tionship among  the  forces  that  surround  us.  We  all  seek  some  "design 
for  living,"  some  plan.  This  basic  human  need  for  order  and  under- 
standing of  relationships  will  always  spur  us  on  to  new  efforts  in  plan- 
ning,— for  our  "Watchword  is  Order  and  our  Beacon — Beauty." 


In  my  opening  remarks  I  referred  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In 
closing  let  me  revert  to  that  subject.  After  beating  off  the  charges  of 
the  British  by  "holding  their  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes"  the  Americans  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  had  to  retire. 
But  they  continued  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  with  new  supplies  and 
guns  from  Fort  Ticonderoga  successfully  occupied  the  heights  across 
tile  harbor  from  Bunker  Hill  and  thus  forced  the  enemy  to  leave. 

This  Association,  after  many  successful  battles  and  its  share  of  vic- 
tories, almost  ran  out  of  ammunition  this  past  winter — (ammunition 
of  one  sort — money — a  condition  from  which  it  has  now  happily  re- 
covered— );  but  it  has  always  had  and  still  has  the  more  important 
kind  of  ammunition  in  the  loyalty  of  its  friends  and  the  will  to  serve. 
With  reinforcements  of  new  recruits,  closer  collaboration  with  our 
allies,  and  new  supplies  of  "ammunition,"  this  Citizens  Conference  and 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  will  renew  the  battles  for 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  for  control  of  billboards,  and  for 
"panning  for  people." 

Our  Cause  is  just.  We  cannot  faill 


Highlights  of  The  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  June  17-19,  1959 


Memphis  on  the  Mississippi  was 
host  to  the  1959  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference,  the  55th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association.  This 
was  indeed  a  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference  with  the  em- 
phasis on  citizens  learning,  talking 
and  thinking  about  planning.  A 
comprehensive  program  was  pre- 
sented to  cover  subjects  in  which 
Memphis  itself  is  particularly  in- 
terested, for  the  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference was  Planning  for  People 
and  Memphis  is  planning  for  a 
million  by  1980. 

The  Conference  Committee  and 
Conference  Sponsors  did  a  superb 
job  in  arranging  the  three-day 
meeting.  Mayor  Edmund  Orgill, 
Honorary  Chairman,  and  Walter 
M.  Simmons,  Director  of  the  Mem- 
phis Housing  Authority,  who  served 
as  General  Chairman,  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, were  outstanding  hosts. 
Several  features  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm, namely,  the  fine  keynote 
speech  of  Charles  W.  Eliot;  the 
opening  luncheon,  featuring  Gover- 
nor Robert  B.  Meyner  of  New 
Jersey  who  was  welcomed  by  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee  with  leading 
citizens  of  Memphis,  and  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "Needs  of  Communities 
to  Meet  Present-day  Conditions;" 
the  "See  it  in  Action"  program  when 
Memphis  presented  with  color  films 
a  graphic  account  of  its  own  plans, 
present  and  projected,  described 


by  citizens  responsible  for  different 
phases  of  the  programs;  the  wonder- 
ful gallery  of  exhibits  which  were 
arranged  especially  for  the  Confer- 
ence and  proved  so  excellent  that 
the  Mayor  ordered  them  moved  to 
the  Auditorium  for  a  two  weeks 
further  showing  to  the  citizens  of 
Memphis. 

At  the  welcoming  session,  when 
Mayor  Orgill  and  Hon.  David  N. 
Harsh,  Chairman  of  the  Shelby 
County  Commission,  extended  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  to  the  dele- 
gates, General  U.  S.  Grant  3d, 
President  of  the  APCA,  responded 
graciously. 

Then  followed  Mr.  Eliot,  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Harvard  University,  and  a  Trustee 
of  APCA,  who  delivered  the  keynote 
speech  which  is  printed  in  full  in 
this  issue. 

1'he  Conference  then  opened  with 
a  session  titled,  "Problems  of  Met- 
ropolitan Areas."  Paul  Oppermann, 
of  Chicago,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Northeastern  Illinois  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission, 
presided  aiul  outlined  the  program 
of  that  Commission.  Harry  W. 
Alexander,  of  St.  Louis,  Partner, 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates, spoke  on  the  subject  "Plan- 
ning for  Industry  in  Metropolitan 
Areas";  Frank  Zeigler,  representing 
the  Nashville  Housing  Authority,  on 
tin-  subject  "National  Metropolitan 
Planning  and  Redevelopment  Pro- 
grams;" and  Jerome  M.  Alper  of 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Attorney  and 
member,  Board  of  Trustees,  APCA, 
on  "Problems  of  the  National 
Capital  Metropolitan  Area." 

Following  the  memorable  lunch- 
eon at  which  Governor  Meyner 
spoke,  and  his  talk  is  reproduced  in 
this  issue,  the  afternoon  session  of 
that  first  day  was  devoted  to  the 
general  subject,  "Highways:  Their 
Use  and  Abuse."  Jack  L.  Gold- 
smith, of  Memphis,  President  and 
General  Manager,  J.  Goldsmith  and 
Sons  Company,  and  a  member, 
Board  of  Trustees,  APCA,  presided. 
Speakers  were:  E.  H.  Holmes, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Re- 
search, Federal  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert 
A.  Keith,  Project  Director,  Mass 
Transportation  Survey,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Francis  A. 
Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
Harrisburg. 

The  Memphis  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  over  the  evening 
program,  with  William  W.  Farris, 
immediate  Past  President,  Tennes- 
see Jaycees,  presiding.  Harland 
Bartholomew,  First  Vice-President, 
APCA,  gave  the  principal  address, 
"Young  Men's  Stake  in  Community 
Development."  A  panel  discussion 
on  community  projects  was  partic- 
ipated in  by  Jaycee  representatives, 
with  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  closing 
on  the  subject  "Today's  Challenge." 

A  morning  session  on  the  second 
day  was  devoted  to  "Planning 
Renewal  and  Rehabilitation  of  our 
Cities  and  Townships."  Presiding 
was  Myron  D.  Downs  of  Cincinnati, 
Trustee,  APCA  with  Richard  L. 


Steiner,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  then 
Urban  Renewal  Commissioner, 
HHFA,  on  the  subject,  "What  the 
Government  Can  Do  in  Urban  Re- 
newal to  Help  Re-plan  Cities." 
Panel  participants  were  E.  Bruce 
Wedge,  Atlanta,  Regional  Director 
of  Urban  Renewal  Region  III; 
Robert  C.  Robinson,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Regional  Director  of  Urban  Re- 
newal, Region  V;  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Lord,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
Executive  Director,  Block-Blight, 
Inc.;  Walter  Bobotek,  of  Nashville, 
Senior  Area  Planner,  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission;  George 
McLean,  of  Tupelo,  Publisher,  Tu- 
pelo Journal;  Walter  A.  J.  Ewald, 
of  Memphis,  Planning  Consultant 
and  Hon.  John  T.  Dwyer,  of  Mem- 
phis, Commissioner,  Department  of 
Public  Service. 

The  delegates  attended  a  box 
lunch  in  one  of  Shelby  County's 
beautiful  parks  overlooking  the 
broad  Mississippi,  and  toured  the 
new  municipal  steam  generating 
plant,  part  of  the  $350,000,000 
municipally  owned  utility.  En  route 
was  seen  President's  Island,  and  the 
new  $50,000,000  Harbor  and  in- 
dustrial area. 

The  Roundtable  on  Zoning,  held 
in  the  late  afternoon  with  Robert 
W.  Pharr,  Attorney,  representing 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  presiding,  filled 
the  meeting  room,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  open  an  adjoining  room. 
The  heavy  attendance  indicated  an 
intense  interest  in  zoning.  Those 
who  participated  were:  W.  M. 
Perkins,  Advanced  Planning  Sec- 
tion, Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  Planning  Commission;  Rob- 
ert B.  Jones,  Harland  Bartholomew 
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Conference 

Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey  welcomed  by  Governor 
Euford  Ellington,  of  Tennessee 


Banquet  Head  Table — the  Subject  was  Parks,  National,  State  and 

Local 

"See  it  in  Action"  Session,   with  distinguished  Memphians  telling 

about  Memphis 
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and  Associates,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; and  Fred  Davis,  Director, 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

The  banquet  subject  was  "Na- 
tional, State  and  Local  Parks — 
Future  Needs  and  Pending  Threats." 
This  was  the  occasion  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  to 
Miss  Harlean  James,  for  37  years 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  APCA, 
who  retired  at  the  close  of  1958. 
APCA  President,  General  Grant, 
representing  the  officers  and  Board, 
presented  to  Miss  James  a  portable 
typewriter  in  her  favorite  color 
blue,  and  a  cash  gift. 

Presiding  at  the  banquet  was  Mr. 
Meeman,  who  introduced  the  speak- 
ers: Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service;  Frank 

D.  Quinn,  of  Austin,  Texas,  Past 
President,  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks;  and  Charles 

E.  Doell,  retiring  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  Board  of  Park  Commission- 
ers, Minneapolis. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  Editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  pre- 
sided over  the  thrilling  last-day 
morning  session,  the  Memphis  "See 
it  in  Action"  presentation.  Promi- 
nent Memphians  showed  pictures  and 
reviewed  specific  phases  of  the 
city's  growth  and  what  is  being 
done  to  solve  the  metropolitan 
problems.  William  S.  Pollard,  Jr., 
design  engineer  for  the  expressway 
system,  discussed  what  is  being 
planned  from  the  transportation 
standpoint.  Work  is  well  under 
way  on  the  200-miIIion-doIIar  ex- 
pressway program.  He  reviewed 
plans  for  the  airport's  expansion 
and  told  of  the  expanding  river,  rail 


and  truck  facilities. 

Ernest  P.  Schumacher,  President, 
Schumacher  Mortgage  Company, 
told  of  the  increase  in  home  building. 
The  number  of  new  dwelling  units 
started  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1959  was  54  percent  above  1958. 
Slides  were  shown  of  high-rise 
apartment  structures  with  new  shop- 
ping centers  being  planned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  resi- 
dents. New  downtown  construction 
projects  were  reviewed. 

Edward  F.  Barry,  Chairman  of 
the  Memphis  Housing  Authority, 
explained  the  city's  four  urban  re- 
newal clearance  projects  now  under 
way.  Robert  Day  Smith,  Architect 
and  Member  of  the  Civic  Center 
Advisory  Committee,  told  how  pri- 
vate citizens,  architects  and  city 
officials  have  worked  together  plan- 
ning a  Civic  Center  for  the  heart  of 
Memphis.  Walter  P.  Armstrong, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Memphis 
Board  of  Education,  illustrated,  with 
pictures,  how  old  structures  are 
being  replaced  with  new  and  modern 
buildings.  Robert  C.  Hardy,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Memphis  Hospitals 
related  how  planning  has  assured  the 
highest  possible  level  of  health  for 
the  people  of  Memphis  and  the 
Mid-South  by  reviewing  the  vast 
Medical  Center  which  is  pushing 
forward  into  areas  of  medical  service 
through  expanded  research.  Former 
Mayor  Walter  Chandler  told  dele- 
gates of  Memphis'  Academy  of  Arts, 
now  located  in  Overton  Park,  and 
the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 
Russ  Hodge,  TV  producer  for  sta- 
tion WREC-TV,  outlined  the  city's 
industrial  advantages.  Motion  pic- 
tures showed  the  President's  Island 
industrial  harbor,  the  Frank  C 
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Pidgeon  Industrial  Area  and  the 
river  front  industrial  area.  Memphis, 
in  this  session,  proved  how  well 
words  and  pictures  can  demonstrate 
what  a  well  planned  city  looks  like. 
The  entire  program  will  be  used  by 
Memphis  to  advertise  its  program 
at  future  events.  High  praise  for 
the  session,  which  was  two  months 
in  preparation  and  showed  eight 
categories  of  Memphis  life,  brought 
forth  such  comments  as:  "I  am 
going  back  home  to  see  if  I  can't 
work  up  a  similar  presentation"  or 
"What  I  would  give  if  I  had  on  film 
something  like  this  for  my  city,  and 
such  excellent  speakers  to  present 
it."  All  the  delegates  were  im- 
pressed that  men  of  such  distin- 
guished caliber  and  qualifications 
were  brought  together  to  present 
this  program. 

The  conference  closed  with  a 
luncheon  session,  with  Bernard  Pin- 
cus  presiding.  Mr.  Pincus  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Downtown  Association 
of  Memphis  and  he  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "Bold  New  Look  at  a 
Brave  New  World."  Mr.  Pincus' 
talk  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  12. 
Sam  Zisman,  National  Chairman  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  Trustee  of 
APCA,  substituted  for  Ralph  Wal- 
ker, of  New  York,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present  because  of  an  emer- 
gency illness,  and  took  as  his  sub- 
ject, "What  Do  We  Plan  for  1980?" 

S.  Herbert  Hare,  Vice- President, 
APCA  closed  the  Conference  by 
expressing  to  the  hosts  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Association  and  all 
delegates  for  the  hospitality  and  fine 
spirit  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  meeting,  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  nearly  300  planning 


authorities,  city  officials  and  busi- 
ness leaders  throughout  the  Nation. 
Newspaper  coverage  of  the  Con- 
ference was  exceptional  by  the 
Press-Scimitar  and  the  Commercial 
Appeal. 

In  connection  with  the  Confer- 
ence,   the    Officers    and    Board    of 
Trustees  held  a  special  meeting  at 
which  Charles  Eliot,  Trustee  pre- 
sented a  proposal  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  for  a  major  cam- 
paign by  APCA  for  the  Preservation 
of  Open  Spaces.    The   Board  also 
passed  a  resolution  of  special  com- 
mendation   for    the    work    of   the 
Memphis  Committee  in  preparation 
for     the     Conference     which     was 
thought  to  be  outstanding  and  most 
successful.  At  the  Members  meeting 
the    Nominating    Committee    pre- 
sented   the    names    of   three    new 
members  for  the  Board  of  Trustees : 
Randall  Jesse,   Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Harold  Merrill,  Washington,  D.  C; 
and  Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  who  were  unanimously  elected. 
Reelected    to    succeed    themselves 
were:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Jack  L.   Goldsmith,   Mem- 
phis; S.  Herbert  Hare,  Kansas  City; 
Harold  M.  Lewis,  New  York;  Lau- 
rance  S.    Rockefeller,    New    York; 
Arthur  Rubloff,  Chicago  and  Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf,  New  York.    Con- 
firmed were  the  following  who  had 
been  named  at  the  January  Board 
of  Trustees  meeting:  for  one  year, 
Harlean  James,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Charles  A.  Phelan,  Jr.,  Warm 
Springs,  Ga. ;  for  two  years,  William 
R.  Ewald,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Memphis, 
and  for  three  years,   Paul  Opper- 
mann,    Chicago    and    Jerome    M. 
Alper,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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Needs  of  Communities  to  Meet  Present-Day 
Conditions 

By  Honorable  ROBERT  B.  MEYNER,  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
Given  at  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  June  17, 1959 

I  am  delighted  to  be  given  the  chance  to  join  in  your  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas  and  the  needs  of  communities  to 
meet  present-day  conditions. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  believe,  serves  as  a  kind  of  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  urban  conditions.  With  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  is  smaller  in  area  than  any  other  State, 
and  it  is  actually  the  most  urban  State  in  the  Union.  Within  our  borders 
are  no  fewer  than  567  communities. 

Nearly  all  of  New  Jersey's  citizens  live  within  one  of  the  six  standard 
metropolitan  areas,  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 
These  include  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  first  and  fourth  largest 
in  the  Nation.  Four  of  our  metropolitan  areas  have  their  central  cities 
outside  the  State  itself— in  Delaware,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Nearly  every  day  some  problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  metro- 
politan areas  transcend  political  boundary  lines.  For  example,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  discussion  with  the  State  of  New  York  over  the  fact 
that  citizens  of  New  Jersey  who  work  in  New  York  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  levy  of  New  York's  state  income  tax. 

For  another  example,  we  are  cooperating  with  New  York  in  a  major 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  commuters,  at  a  time  when  the  railroads, 
because  of  financial  losses,  are  constantly  seeking  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
services. 

I  could  give  endless  examples  of  New  Jersey's  urban  difficulties, 
both  interstate  and  intrastate.  You  name  the  problem.  We  have  it. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  when  we  talk  about  planning  for  people, 
we  are  also  talking  about  planning  by  people.  For  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  the  task  of  making  urban  society  one  in  which  men  can  fulfill  their 
destinies  and  realize  the  substance  of  their  dreams,  many  men  must 
serve.  Many  men  must  accept  their  responsibilities. 

It  is  somewhat  disquieting  to  find  that  our  people  nowadays  tend  to 
confine  their  activities  to  stratified  groups.  Bankers  consort  with 
bankers.  Labor  union  members  consort  with  labor  union  members. 
In  the  East,  we  have  whole  communities  whose  residents  are  linked  by 
occupation,  wealth  and  so-called  social  position.  Our  society  seems 
rigid — lacking  in  fluidity.  There  is  too  little  social  intercourse  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  among  the  various  segments.  People  retreat  to  their 
homes,  their  clubs,  their  groups,  and  pay  too  little  attention  to  public 
affairs,  whether  they  be  politics,  community  planning  or  whatever. 

You  in  this  audience,  grappling  with  problems  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  every  citizen,  must  be  aware  of  this  apathy  and  you  must  be 
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aware  of  how  it  is  hampering  your  efforts.  Later  on  in  this  speech  I  will 
outline  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  attacked — one  way  in  which  our 
scholars  and  bright  young  people  can  be  encouraged  to  think  and  act 
particularly  about  the  urban  problems  that  confront  the  Nation. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  80  percent  of  the  population  gained  their 
living  on  the  farms  or  in  rural  areas.  Today,  more  than  80  percent  of 
our  people  live  in  communities  of  2,500  or  more  population. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  witnessed  an  ever-increasing  concen- 
tration of  population,  employment  and  wealth  in  metropolitan  areas  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  alarming  decay  in  our  central  cities,  and  in  a  widen- 
ing band  around  them.  We  have  witnessed  rapid  development  of  su- 
burban areas,  which  are  too  often  ill-prepared  to  provide  needed  services 
to  their  expanding  population. 

Dedicated  citizens,  haunted  by  the  sight  of  a  Nation  racing  toward 
the  day  when  the  urban  complex  may  engulf  the  land,  are  laboring  in 
many  ways  to  grapple  with  the  monster.  Thus,  master  plans  for  cities 
and  regions  have  come  into  being;  thus  we  have  public  housing,  middle 
income  housing,  slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  and  improvement  of 
building  and  housing  codes.  There  is  a  growing  realization  that  cities 
must  be  made  more  livable,  and  that  the  central  city  must  remain  a 
focal  point  of  civilization. 

Historically,  cities  have  been  the  cultural,  educational,  industrial  and 
commercial  centers.  In  cities,  the  greatest  social,  scientific  and  humani- 
tarian advances  have  been  made.  Cities  have  been  the  mainstream  of 
life  and  the  center  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas.  They  have  an  apparent 
indestructibility  and  a  power  of  resurgence  that  is  almost  magical. 
Cities  survive  both  natural  catastrophe  and  the  havoc  of  war.  Rome, 
the  "Eternal  City,"  has  lasted  for  more  than  2,000  years.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a  world  without  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco? 

As  it  happens,  only  last  week  I  spoke  at  a  large  gathering  in  Trenton, 
our  State  Capital,  at  which  was  unfolded  a  master  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment and  beautification  of  the  downtown  area.  It  was  an  inspiring 
meeting  and  an  inspired  idea.  The  impetus  for  the  Trenton  plan  came, 
interestingly  enough,  from  a  study  of  the  city  made  two  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  graduate  students  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Their 
findings,  published  in  an  article  called  "Case  City,  U.S.A.",  predicted 
disaster  for  Trenton  within  the  next  generation  unless  heroic  action 
were  taken.  That  action  is  now  under  way.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
State  Government  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  renaissance  of 
Trenton. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Governor  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania  told  of 
the  recent  rebirth  of  the  central  city  of  Pittsburgh,  beginning  in  the 
Golden  Triangle,  and  brought  about  by  the  cooperation  of  pubh'c  officials 
and  great  numbers  of  interested  private  citizens.  His  keynote  thought 
was  that  people  in  the  country  must  provide  the  initiative,  the  imagina- 
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tion  and  leadership  to  do  the  job.  A  similar  ferment  is  working  in  many 
other  American  cities.  In  almost  all  cases,  it  gains  strength  from  an 
aroused  citizenry  led  by  strong  leaders,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  civic  and  public-spirited  groups  working  with  public  officials. 
In  these  cases,  there  has  been  a  breaking  down  of  the  stratification  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Men  and  women  of  all  types  are  appearing  to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  all.  We  need  more  of  this  type  of  com- 
munity spirit  all  over  the  country  if  our  urban  problems  are  to  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked. 

Many  tasks  lie  before  us.  We  need  to  rescue  people  from  urban 
ghettoes.  We  need  to  help  the  farmer  squeezed,  as  now  in  the  critical  case 
of  New  Jersey  egg  and  poultry  farmers,  by  the  encroachment  of  su- 
burbia, by  high  taxes  and  costs  of  feed  and  by  falling  prices.  We  need  to 
guard  against  the  fragmentation  that  results  when  20,  30  or  50  munici- 
palities in  a  county  or  region  each  draws  its  own  master  plan,  too  often 
without  relationship  to  any  other  plan. 

We  need  mass  production  of  housing;  reduction  of  home  finance  and 
building  costs;  effective  code  enforcement,  and  preservation  of  open 
land  for  park,  playground  and  recreational  uses.  We  need  new  highways 
and  freeways,  and  modernized  street  plans,  to  make  it  easier  to  get  in 
and  out  of  cities,  and  to  move  freely  and  comfortably  within  their  limits. 
We  need  parking  space  and  ever  more  parking  space.  We  need  central 
city  shopping  centers  and  breathing  areas.  We  need  a  whole  revolution 
in  our  thinking  concerning  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  Urban  Age. 
Politically,  we  need  reapportionment  of  legislative  and  congressional 
districts  to  give  cities  a  fairer  representation.  We  need  representation 
for  people  instead  of  for  acreage. 

Cities  destroyed  physically  by  war  or  otherwise  can  rebuild.  Why 
cannot  cities  equally  destroyed  by  inertia  be  revived? 

Now,  let  me  offer  you  an  idea  which  I  believe  has  enormous  possi- 
bilities— an  idea  which  is  borrowed  from  our  historical  heritage.  In 
1857,  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  then  a  Congressman  from  Vermont  and  later 
a  United  States  Senator,  introduced  his  famous  land-grant  act.  The  bill 
granted  federally  owned  land  to  each  State  for  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  in  that  State,  where  the  leading 
object  would  be  to  foster  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  bill, 
passed  by  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  hardly  one  of 
our  greater  chief  executives,  as  being  outside  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  federal  government.  Thus  a  bill  to  provide  the  special  training  so 
essential  to  what  was  then  an  agrarian  society  was  made  victim  of  the 
struggle  between  states'  rights  and  national  power. 

Morrill  persisted  in  his  aim  after  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  land-grant  bill,  repassed  by  Congress,  arrived  on  the  President's 
desk  on  July  2,  1862,  a  tragic  day.  On  that  day  word  had  reached 
Washington  that  the  three-month  Peninsula  Campaign  had  failed.  The 
assault  up  the  James  River  that  was  to  carry  General  McClellan  and 
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the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Richmond  and  an  end  to  the  war — this 
assault  had  ended  in  retreat.  It  seemed  at  the  time  that  ahead,  as  far 
as  anyone  could  see,  lay  only  conflict  and  death. 

Yet,  at  this  moment,  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  bill,  an  act  of  faith 
in  the  Nation's  future.  It  proclaimed,  in  one  stroke,  his  belief  that  the 
war  would  end,  that  our  people  needed  higher  education  and  that,  in 
particular,  agricultural  methods  must  be  improved  if  the  Nation  was 
to  progress  and  prosper.  Under  the  act,  each  State  received  30,000  acres 
of  land  for  each  senator  and  representative  then  in  Congress.  The  land 
was  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  create  land-grant  colleges,  which  have 
grown  into  the  splendid  state  universities  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  and  can  seek  in  these  colleges,  and  in  other  colleges  and 
universities,  an  immense  reservoir  of  brains  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  highly  urban  society  into  which  we  have 
been  transformed  in  the  century  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  land-grant  colleges  are  themselves  alert  to  the  role  they  should  play 
in  urban  study  and  research.  Michigan  State  University,  the  first  of 
the  land-grant  schools,  has  created  the  Institute  for  Community  De- 
velopment and  Services,  which  is  beginning  to  serve  communities  on  an 
extension  basis.  In  my  own  State,  a  committee  broadly  representative 
of  the  entire  faculty  of  Rutgers,  the  State  University,  has  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  on  Urban  Problems. 

The  Nation  has  no  great  stretches  of  fertile  land  to  give  away,  but 
it  can  well  afford  to  set  aside  funds  to  encourage  such  institutes,  each 
school  to  which  a  grant  is  made  to  use  it  at  its  own  discretion  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  best  judgment.  We  might  well  give  consideration  to  bring- 
ing up  to  date  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  either  upon  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  or  before,  to  provide  a  new  horizon  for  our  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  for  other  schools  of  higher  learning  which  desire  to  participate 
in  study  and  research  on  present-day  urban  problems. 

So  I  propose  a  new  act  of  faith  in  the  future  of  our  Nation,  in  tune 
with  modern  needs.  Let  us  give  to  our  colleges  and  universities  the 
chance  to  turn  their  best  minds  to  studying  how  best  to  tackle  the 
difficulties  of  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  And  we  might  well 
make  the  administration  of  a  vast  program  of  research  and  service  the 
first  order  of  business  of  a  new  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  creation  of  this  addition  to  the  President's  Cabinet 
has  already  been  proposed  in  Congress. 

Given  such  an  impetus  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  you  and  all 
others  who  now  labor  with  limited  funds  and  limited  knowledge  on  ur- 
ban problems  will  find  conjecture  giving  way  to  exact  knowledge,  and 
meagerly-supported  urban  programs  buttressed  by  research,  fact-finding 
and  new  answers  to  old  questions.  In  place  of  the  spotty  progress  we 
are  now  making,  the  creation  of  urban  institutes  in  our  centers  of  higher 
education  could  well  produce  a  national  renaissance  of  American  cities. 
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Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
June  16,  1959  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


PLANNING 

1.  The  Board  notes  the  increased 
interest  of  citizens'  organizations  in 
the    application    of    planning    and 
zoning  in  their  home  communities 
and  suggests  that  many  individuals 
and  groups  could  profit  by  the  sec- 
tion in  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT on   Citizen  Action  for   Com- 
munity Planning. 

2.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the    importance    of   comprehensive 
planning  for  cities  and  metropolitan 
districts    without    the    sacrifice    of 
planning    agencies    in    constituent 
communities. 

3.  The    Board    points    out    that 
revised  zoning  regulations  and  maps 
cannot  achieve  their  full  significance 
until  the  basic  decisions  concerning 
the   objectives   of  the   community 
are    determined.    When    zoning    is 
articulated   into   a   sound   compre- 
hensive plan  there  is  little  excuse 
for  spot  zoning.    The  Board  con- 
tinues to  urge  the  adoption  of  some 
formula    for   terminating   non-con- 
forming uses. 

4.  The  Board  recognizes  that  the 
rapidly    growing    populations    are 
often  less  well  served  with  parks 
and  playgrounds  and  open  spaces 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago, 
yet  the  need  is  greater  and  most 
metropolitan  areas  require  increased 
provision  for  parks  and  open  spaces. 
The    Board    deplores    the    urgent 
pressures  to  use  parks  and  park- 
ways for  unrelated  uses,  including 
expressways,    garage    and    parking 
spaces  and  buildings  which  do  not 
serve  park  purposes. 


5.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the     importance     of    securing    on 
planning    commissions    throughout 
the  country  civic  leaders  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  city  and  regional 
planning    and    who    represent    the 
public  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity without  regard  to  special 
interests  of  any  kind. 

6.  The  Board  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment   of    metropolitan    and 
regional    planning   commissions   to 
cover  county  and  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts to  the  end  that  coordinated 
comprehensive    planning    may    be 
adopted  before  the  rural  and  su- 
burban fringes  are  settled  without 
benefit  of  plan. 

7.  The    Board    hails    the    1958 
amendment   to   the    1956    Federal 
Highway  Act  as  the  first  Congress- 
ional authorization  of  control  and 
regulation   of  roadsides  and   urges 
State   Legislatures  to   take   action 
to    comply    with    or    improve    the 
Standards  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  authorized  in  the 
Amendment. 

8.  The   Board   continues   to  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  state  plan- 
ning and  advocates  the  use  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
provide  a  much  needed  increase  in 
state    planning    and    to    promote 
small-town  planning  through  state 
planning  agencies. 

CONSERVATION 
OF  RESOURCES 

1.  The  Board  continues  to  ad- 
vocate throughout  the  country  inte- 
grated programs  for  balanced  land 
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and  water  uses.  The  Board  has 
urged  the  erection  of  appropriate 
reservoirs  and  sound  soil  conserva- 
tion projects  along  the  headwaters 
of  rivers  as  a  first  effective  step 
toward  flood  prevention,  which 
may  make  unnecessary  many  of 
the  expensive  down-stream  dams 
and  jetties. 

2.  The  Board  approves  continued 
cooperation     with     the     National 
Watershed  Congress  and  notes  with 
interest    the    growing    number    of 
local  watershed  councils. 

3.  The  Board  recognizes  the  pol- 
lution of  streams  as  a   menace   to 
public    health    and    approves    ade- 
quate  Federal  Aid  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  authorities  for 
pollution  control. 

4.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
National  Park  Service  on  its  ten- 
year  plan   of  Mission   66  to  bring 
the    National    Park    Service    to    a 
high  standard  of  acquisition,  pre- 
servation and  service. 

5.  The  Board  supports  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  its  proposals 
for  shore  parks  along  the  Atlantic 
and    Pacific    Oceans,    the    Gulf   of 
Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
in  its  program  to  secure  adequate 
areas  around  the  Civil  War  Memor- 
ials   before    the    Centennial    com- 
memoration in  1960-1965. 

6.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  for  its  Opera- 
tion Outdoors  which  is  developing 
appropriate  areas  in  the  National 
Forests  for  outdoor  recreation. 

7.  The  Board  opposes  the  build- 
ing of  any  dams,  reservoirs  or  other 
similar   works   within   or   affecting 
national    parks    and     monuments, 
and    urges    Congress    to    keep    in 
effect  the  Act  of  1916  and  amend- 


ments which  give  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System. 

8.  The  Board  asks  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  protect  all 
of  the  lands  under  its  jurisdiction 
from   roadside   advertising   in   line 
with  the  policies  of  other  Federal 
conservation  agencies. 

9.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
people   of   Michigan    for   the   well 
organized  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  action  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation  Commission   to   prohibit 
mining  claims   in  the   58,000  acre 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park. 

10.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  for  his  forthright 
instructions  to  the  State  Highway 
Commission  to  avoid  trespass   on 
Glen  Helen,  Antioch  College's  1,000- 
acre  Nature  Preserve  from  highway 
encroachments. 

11.  The   Board   suggests  that  a 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  all 
expressways  and  highways  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  destroy  his- 
toric and  architectural  areas  which 
merit  protection. 

12.  The  Board  welcomes  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Survey  and  offers 
its    cooperation    to    the    Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  the  end  of  securing  for 
the   people   of  the    United    States 
adequate  outdoor  recreation  areas 
at  each  level  of  government. 

13.  The    Board   favors   the   pre- 
servation   of   wilderness    areas    se- 
lected   by    sound    procedures    and 
administered  by  appropriate   Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies. 

FEDERAL  CITY 
1.  The    Board,    which    has    for 
thirty-five  years  supported  its  Com- 
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mittee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
in  stressing  the  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  our  Federal  City, 
urges  adequate  Federal  appropria- 
tions toward  the  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  up  to  the  40 
percent  authorized  by  substantive 
law. 

2.  Since    the    preservation    and 
character  of  the  National  Capital  is 
of  importance  to  all  the  people  of 
the   United   States,   and  since  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National    Capital    Planning    Com- 
mission have  been  established  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government   sound    technical 
advice,  the  Board  recommends  to 
Congress  that  the  functions  of  these 
two    Commissions    should    be    em- 
phasized, that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided   with    adequate    appropria- 
tions, and  that  the  agencies  which 
desire  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions  be  required  to 
state  their  reasons  in  writing.    The 
Board  continues  to  take  an  interest 
in    the    appointment    to    the    two 
Commissions  of  qualified  leaders  of 
national  importance. 

3.  The  Board  favors  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Shipstead-Luce  Act  to 
require   the   General   Services   Ad- 
ministration to  secure  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  as  to  location, 
planning  and  design  of  all  public 
buildings    and    projects,    and    that 
the  areas  within  which  the  said  Act 
is  effective  be  extended  to  protect 
the    surroundings    of   existing    and 
proposed  buildings  and  important 
public  projects  in  the  Metropolitan 


area,  including  all  structures  border- 
ing the  Potomac  River  in  Arlington 
County,  Virginia. 

4.  The  Board  maintains  that  the 
future    highway    planning    in    the 
District    of    Columbia    should    be 
based  on  projections  of  a  balanced 
system,  including  mass  transporta- 
tion sufficiently  rapid,  comfortable 
and    inexpensive    to    attract    sub- 
stantial   numbers    of    commuters. 
The  Board  urges  that  all  of  Wash- 
ington's  parks,   including  the   his- 
toric   structures    and    outstanding 
neighborhoods    be    protected    from 
garages,  parking  of  cars  and  other 
unrelated  uses,  all  of  which  make 
Washington  a  great  capital  city. 

5.  The    Board    continues    to    be 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
special  character  of  historic  George- 
town and  favors  any  amendment  to 
the  existing  law  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  it  fully  effective. 

6.  The    Board   supports   author- 
izing legislation  for  the  development 
of  the  East  Capitol  Street  Mall  be- 
tween Constitution  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  as  contained  in  the 
Plan  of  1950  and  the  early  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  sites  of  future  public 
buildings  and  institutions. 

7.  The   Board   favors   legislation 
requiring    reference    of    plans    for 
interstate    and    local    expressways 
within  the   Federal  City's  Metro- 
politan   Region,    to    the    National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for 
their  recommendations  before  their 
final    adoption    or    any    steps    are 
taken  to  carry  them  out. 

8.  The    Board    urges   action   by 
Congress  to  establish  the   historic 
and  scenically  unique  Chesapeake 
and    Ohio    Canal     Historic     Park 
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which  would  extend  160  miles  along 
the  canal  between  Great  Falls  and 
Cumberland,  Md. 

9.  The  Board  definitely  opposes 
expressways   in   Rock  Creek   Park 
which  Congress  in  1890  established 
"as    a    tract    of   land    perpetually 
dedicated    as    a    public    park    and 
pleasuring  ground   for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
U.  S." 

10.  The  Board  supports  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  for  the  stadium  of  the 


circular  park  at  the  end  of  East 
Capitol  Street  which  should  be  re- 
served for  an  important  Memorial, 
such  as  the  Washington,  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Memorials. 

11.  The  Board  approves  the  Fed- 
eral Act  which  would  establish  a 
Cultural  Center  on  an  adequate 
site  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  Potomac  River 
and  offers  its  cooperation  to  the 
Trustees  and  Advisory  Committee 
charged  with  raising  the  necessary 
funds  for  construction. 


Strictly  Personal 


Richard  L.  Steiner  has  resigned 
the  Commissionership  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  to  assume 
the  top  position  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program  of  his  native  city  of 
Baltimore.  On  July  3,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  David  M.  Walker  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  had  been  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  succeed 
Mr.  Steiner.  Mr.  Steiner  was  pre- 
viously associated  with  the  Balti- 
more program  from  1946  to  1954. 
He  joined  URA  in  1954  as  deputy 
chief  and  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner in  1957.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  housing- 
urban  renewal  field  and  was  for- 
merly Regional  Administrator  of 
HHFA  for  Region  II  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia. 


J.  Marshall  Miller,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  planning  at  the  School  of 
Architecture,  Columbia  University, 
has  been  named  executive  editor  of 
a  new  bi-monthly  magazine,  CITY- 


REGIONAL  PLANNING,  published  ex- 
clusively for  the  field  of  city  and 
regional  planning.  Mr.  Miller  also 
serves  as  executive  director  of 
BOOKS  INTERNATIONAL,  an  organ- 
ization formed  to  encourage  and 
expedite  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
material  internationally  on  urban 
development.  The  new  magazine 
was  formerly  PLANS  AND  PROJECTS. 


James  J.  O'Donnell  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  new  Maryland 
Department  of  Planning.  He  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  former 
State  Planning  Commission  in  the 
capacity  of  Director  of  Public 
Improvements.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reorganization  law 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Director  of  the  new  State 
Planning  Department  is  responsible 
to  the  Governor  and  has  the  aid 
of  an  advisory  commission  on  which 
are  represented  varied  interests 
throughout  the  State  of  Maryland. 
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Mr.  O'Donnell  is  a  registered  pro- 
fessional engineer,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and 
holder  of  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland. 


An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Alanagement  Institute  by 
Middlebury  College  at  its  June 
commencement  exercises.  Dr.  Gab- 
rielson served  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  30  years,  becoming  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
and  then  the  first  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  when 
the  Biological  Survey  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
He  retired  in  1946  to  assume  the 
Presidency  of  the  Institute. 


Donald  B.  Stough  of  Vienna, 
Virginia,  has  been  appointed  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Nature  Conser- 
vancy and  took  office  July  20th. 
Mr.  Stough  replaces  Mr.  Edward 
N.  Munns,  who  has  been  serving  in 
a  temporary  capacity,  and  comes  to 
the  central  office  with  experience  in 
journalism,  teaching,  industrial  en- 
gineering and  related  administra- 
tive activities.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  been  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  charge  of  the  natural  re- 
sources section  of  the  Air  Corps. 


Mrs.  Helen  Baird  LaMonte  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny 
County  in  Pittsburgh  to  succeed 
Hazelle  B.  Scott.  Mrs.  La  Monte 
has  had  wide  experience  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs,  as  well  as 


business  administration.  This  is 
the  office  held  for  many  years  by 
the  late  H.  Marie  McDermitt,  long 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  APCA. 


John  P.  Keith  has  been  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Keith,  who  resigned  as  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration  in 
Chicago,  will  be  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions under  the  general  direction  of 
C.  McKim  Norton,  Executive  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Keith  assumed  his 
duties  in  July  and  replaces  Henry 
Fagin  who  has  become  Executive 
Director  of  the  Penn- Jersey  Trans- 
portation Study  in  Philadelphia. 


Leslie  Williams,  President  of  Co- 
ordinated Planning  Services,  will 
advise  the  government  of  Turkey  on 
necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  expedite  traffic, 
assist  in  a  revision  of  the  existing 
traffic  legislation  and  conduct  a 
course  on  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion at  Middle  East  Technical 
University  in  Ankara.  This  is  part 
of  the  United  Nations  Advisory 
Services  in  economic  and  social 
development  and  public  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Williams  will  be  away 
a  year.  During  his  absence,  Co- 
ordinated Planning  Services  will  be 
managed  by  William  N.  Ottinger, 
Counsel. 


Walter  H.  Blucher  has  taken  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Southeastern 
Michigan  Metropolitan  Community 
Study  Corporation.  Mr.  Blucher 
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was  a  founder  of  ASPO  and  was  its 
first  Director.  In  1953  he  resigned 
to  go  into  private  planning  practice 
and  to  serve  as  a  professor  of  plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


John  N.  Ridley  has  been  elected 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Quetico 
Foundation.  Mr.  Ridley  is  a  native 
and  resident  of  Toronto.  Formerly 
a  Trustee  of  the  Foundation,  he  is 
interested  in  wilderness  conserva- 
tion and  recreation. 


Harold  S.  Shefelman  was  elected 
President  of  ASPO  for  the  1959-60 
term  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  members  during  the  25th  anni- 
versary meeting  in  Minneapolis  in 
May.  Mr.  Shefelman  succeeds  Paul 
E.  Middleton.  Mr.  Shefelman  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Weter, 
Roberts  and  Shefelman  and  was  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Seattle  City 
Planning  Commission. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin  has  returned  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  as  Executive  Director.  This 
is  a  position  he  had  held  for  20  years 
before  he  became  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Development. 


L.  P.  Cookingham  resigned  as 
city  manager  of  Kansas  City,  ef- 
fective June  30th,  after  serving  19 
years  in  that  capacity.  He  has 
accepted  the  position  of  city  mana- 
ger of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Dr.  Norman  Wengert,  University 
of  Maryland  political  scientist,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission to  the  position  of  deputy 
director  for  studies.  He  will  head 
up  study  on  research  aspects  of  the 
program. 


Norman  T.  Newton  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass,  was 
reelected  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  at 
its  Chicago  convention,  June  28- 
July  1.  John  Ormsbee  Simonds  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Eldridge  H.  Lovelace,  St. 
Louis,  Secretary  and  George  A. 
Yarwood,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Treas- 
urer. 


Ernest  F.  Swift  continues  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  May  28. 
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Thomas  A.  Edison  Home  Donated  to  Federal 

Government 


Glenmont,  the  home  where  Thom- 
as A.  Edison  lived  for  45  years, 
and  where  many  of  his  1,000-pIus 
inventions  were  thought  out,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  Monday,  August  3, 
as  announced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  multigabled  house,  in  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  being  donated 
by  McGraw-Edison  Company,  his 
corporate  heir,  as  an  addition  to 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Mon- 
ument, points  out  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  administers  the  mon- 
ument. The  laboratory  group  of 
buildings,  often  referred  to  as 
Edison's  "work  bench,"  have  been 
a  part  of  the  National  Park  System 
since  1956.  With  the  addition  of 
the  home,  the  area  will  eventually 
be  renamed  Edison  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Brief  ceremonies  at  the  home 
marked  the  formal  transfer  of  title 
to  Glenmont.  Former  New  Jersey 
Governor  Charles  Edison,  a  son  of 
the  inventor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Max  Mc- 
Graw,  President,  were  the  principal 
representatives  of  the  McGraw- 
Edison  Company.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Roger  C.  Ernst  represented  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Director  Wirth  the  National  Park 
Service.  Also  attending  were  Theo- 
dore M.  Edison,  also  a  son  of  the 
inventor  and  other  members  of  the 
Edison  family  and  the  donor  com- 
pany. 

Situated  in  a  beautifully-land- 
scaped 13.5-acre  tract  on  a  hill 


overlooking  the  laboratory  build- 
ings, Glenmont  contains  numerous 
mementos  of  appreciation  presented 
to  Thomas  Edison  for  his  many 
contributions  to  modern  civilization. 
Adding  to  the  historical  interest  of 
the  23-room  house  are  tribal  sou- 
venirs presented  by  American  In- 
dians, primitive  hunting  weapons 
sent  by  Eskimos,  a  Russian  czar's 
gift  of  statuettes  of  Cossacks  astride 
their  military  steeds,  and  many 
others.  These  and  the  household 
furnishings  have  been  left  virtually 
undisturbed  since  Mr.  Edison's 
death  in  1931. 

The  famous  landmark  was  the 
home  of  his  widow,  Mina  Miller 
Edison,  during  the  16  years  she 
survived  her  husband.  Since  1947, 
it  has  been  maintained  as  a  limited- 
use  museum  by  the  McGraw-Edison 
Company  and  its  predecessor  com- 
pany, Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

When  the  laboratory  buildings 
were  presented  to  the  Federal 
Government  several  years  ago  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Glenmont 
was  designated  a  National  Historic 
Site  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
President  Eisenhower,  on  February 
17,  1959,  authorized  Secretary  Sea- 
ton  to  accept  the  tender-of-gift  of 
the  Edison  home. 

Director  Wirth  announces  that 
Glenmont  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public  until  administrative  details 
of  conditions  and  hours  of  opening 
are  worked  out  with  the  trustees  of 
Llewellyn  Park,  a  semi-private  resi- 
dential area  surrounding  the  prop- 
erty. 
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New  Washington  Area  Mass  Transportation 

Survey 


The  Washington  area's  long- 
awaited  $500,000  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Survey  report — recommending 
a  $2.4  billion  system  of  freeways 
and  express  transit  facilities  to  meet 
the  traffic  needs  of  1980 — was 
released  for  publication  July  12. 

The  study  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1955,  and  President 
Eisenhower  sent  the  report  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  ordered  every 
agency  of  Government  to  study  its 
recommendations  and  to  submit 
reports  to  him  on  them.  After 
receiving  these  comments,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  said,  he  will  send  Con- 
gress such  legislative  proposals  as 
he  feels  "are  warranted." 

Highlights  of  the  system  include 
four  high-speed  subway  and  surface 
rail  transit  lines,  about  330  miles 
of  freeways  encircling  and  criss- 
crossing the  region  and  a  series  of 
express  bus  lines  which  would  use 
eight  of  the  freeways  for  direct  serv- 
ice between  the  suburbs  and  down- 
town Washington. 

The  report  called  on  Congress  to 
assist  with  initial  financing  of  the 
system,  and  said  the  region  itself 
also  must  develop  area- wide  methods 
of  producing  transportation  reve- 
nue, such  as  a  regional  gasoline  tax. 

In  addition,  the  report  called  on 
Congress  to: 

1.  Ratify  immediately  the  inter- 
state compact  to  set  up  an  area- 
wide  commission  to  regulate  public 
transit  facilities  in  the  Washington 
region.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Legislatures  already  have  approved. 

2.  Establish  a  Federal  corporation 


which  would  undertake  the  initial 
planning  and  construction  of  the 
expensive  transit  system  proposed. 
In  addition,  this  agency  would  help 
co-ordinate  regional  transportation 
efforts  generally,  and  assist  in 
developing  needed  additional  high- 
way money. 

Senator  Bible,  Democrat  of  Ne- 
vada, said  his  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  will  hold  extensive  public 
hearings  on  the  report  during  the 
fall,  probably  in  October. 

The  survey,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  to  be  made 
anywhere  in  the  country,  was 
financed  entirely  with  Federal 
money  and  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council. 

Harland  Bartholomew,  Planning 
Commission  Chairman,  said  the 
final  report  was  an  "evolution  of 
successive  studies  and  steps,"  in 
which  the  top  transportation,  traffic 
and  urban  development  experts  in 
the  country  were  hired  as  consult- 
ants. He  said  it  was  the  first  such 
study  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
arrived  at  its  reccommendations 
only  after  exhaustive  studies  of 
alternate  programs. 

Because  of  the  considerable  in- 
terest in  subject,  the  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  will  hold  a  series  of 
six  weekly  public  forums  to  promote 
clearer  understanding  of  th?  report. 
These  will  be  held  from  Sept.  16 
to  Oct.  21. 
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National  Parks 

Bills  of  interest 

Signed  by  the  President: 

H.  R.  318,  to  authorize  a  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Edison  Laboratory  Na- 
tional Monument,  N.  J.  Signed  June  23.  Public  Law  86-51. 

H.  R.  2154,  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  additional  property  to  be  included 
within  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park,  Philadelphia.  Signed  June  23. 
Public  Law  86-54. 

H.  R.  2228.  Provides  for  an  exchange  of  gravel  dredging  rights  in  the  Dyke  Marsh 
on  the  Potomac  River  for  title  to  260  acres  of  partially  dredged  lands  along  which  the 
Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway  is  located.  Signed  June  10.  Public  Law  86-38. 

H.  R.  5488,  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Wright  Brothers  National  Memorial, 
N.  C.   Signed  June  23.   Public  Law  86-59. 
Pending: 

H.  R.  2331  (Foley)  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  and  maintenance  of  parkway  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  On  June  11  the  House  Subcommittee  voted  to  report  H.  R.  2331  to  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment  asserting  the 
right  of  some  future  Congress  to  authorize  "Public  non-park  uses  when  such  uses  shall 
have  been  found  in  consideration  of  the  public  interest  to  have  a  greater  public  necessity 
than  the  uses  authorized  by  the  Act."  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other  advocates 
of  a  high  dam  at  the  River  Bend  site  on  the  Potomac  River  have  tried  to  block  the  bill. 
The  accepted  amendment  is  considered  acceptable  to  conservationists.  On  June  24, 
this  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  The  following  similar  bills  were  tabled:  H.  R.  953,  5194  and  5344.  On  July  16 
H.  Rept.  682,  a  favorable  report,  was  filed  and  the  bill  is  now  in  position  for  passage  by 
the  House. 

S.  1001  (Douglas,  Ind.)  to  establish  5,000  acres  of  Indiana  dunelands  as  a  national 
monument.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  voted  4  to  3  on  June  1  against  a  motion  to  report  out  this  bill  to  the  full 
Committee.  The  bill  has  been  strongly  challenged  by  Indiana  industrial  interests  who 
desire  to  use  the  proposed  lake  shore  for  construction  of  steel  mills  and  a  deep  water 
port.  Strong  support  has  come  from  conservation  groups  who  think  that  this  lakeshore 
area  should  be  saved  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  situated  within  driving  distance  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  would  serve  this  large  urban  area's  millions  of  people 
with  outdoor  recreational  areas.  A  new  House  bill,  HR  8206  (Hoffman)  was  introduced 
July  14  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  up  to  5,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  between  Ogden  Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monument. 

H.  R.  5892  (Rogers,  Mass.)  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park  in  Massachusetts.  Passed  House  as  amended  on  August 
17.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  accepted  transfer  of  an  8-acre  tract  along  the 
Battle  Road  which  has  been  designated  as  the  Minute  Man  National  Historic  Site. 
This  would  be  included  in  the  Park.  The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  five-man 
Advisory  Commission,  three  members  to  be  recommended  by  the  selectmen  of  the 
towns  of  Concord,  Lexington  and  Lincoln,  and  one  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  fifth  would  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  $8  million  is  authorized 
for  the  acquisition  of  land. 
New  Bills: 

H.  R.  7702  (Forand)  introduced  June  12.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
acquire  certain  real  property  situated  in  Newport  R.  I.  for  national  park  purposes. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Rhode  Island  General 
Assembly  memorialized  Congress  with  respect  to  incorporating  Newport's  historic 
and  scenic  cliff  in  the  National  Park  System. 

S.  2428-H.  R.  8358  (Engle-Miller)  introduced  July  23.  To  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2460  (James  E.  Murray  and  others)  introduced  July  29.  Provides  for  the  preser- 
vation and  development  for  recreational  purposes  of  selected  coast  and  inland  shoreline 
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areas  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts,  the  Great  Lakes  and  river  systems  which 
possess  particularly  valuable  recreational  opportunities  for  the  public.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  national  shoreline  recrea- 
tional area  system  and  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  to  render  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  state-administered  shoreline  recreational  areas.  The  measure  authorizes 
the  acquisitions  of  ten  recreational  areas  within  the  following  acreage  limitations:  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  30,000  acres;  Padre  Island,  Texas,  60,000  acres;  Oregon  Dunes  area,  Sea 
Lion  Caves,  Ore.,  35,000  acres;  Indiana  Dunes,  Ind.,  5,000  acres;  Point  Reyes,  Calif., 
35,000  acres;  Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  25,000  acres;  Huron  Mountains,  Mich.,  90,000 
acres;  Channel  Islands,  Calif.,  76,000  acres;  Pictured  Rocks,  Grand  Sable  Dunes,  Mich., 
100,000  acres  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Mich.,  26,000  acres.  The  bill  would  authorize 
an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $50  million  for  procurement  of  these  land  and  water 
areas.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  and  report  on  ten  additional 
areas  suggested  for  Federal  acquisition:  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  3,450  acres;  Cape  Flattery, 
Wash.,  16,000  acres;  Leadbetter  Point,  Wash.,  4,250  acres;  Mosquito  Lagoon,  Fla., 
9,700  acres;  Pigeon  Point,  Minn.,  6,400  acres;  Debidue  Island,  S.  Q,  8,400  acres; 
Kiawah  Island,  S.  C.,  7,300  acres;  Popham-St.  John,  Maine,  1,100  acres;  Parramore 
Island,  Va.,  6,250  acres  and  Smith  Island,  N.  C.,  11,900  acres.  H.  R.  8445  (Dingell) 
introduced  July  29  and  H.  R.  8449  (Metcalf)  are  identical  to  the  Senate  bill  described. 
These  bills  were  drafted  following  completion  of  the  Survey  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  a  crash  program  to  acquire 
public  shoreline  recreational  areas.  Several  identical  bills  have  also  been  introduced. 

S.  160  and  H.  R.  951  Dinosaur  National  Park  Proposals  would  change  the  status  of 
this  monument  to  that  of  a  national  park.  H.  R.  6597  would  leave  the  status  of  the 
monument  unchanged  but  would  enlarge  the  area  by  about  4,600  acres.  All  three 
measures  contain  authorization  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  an  entrance  road  or 
roads  from  U.  S.  Highway  40.  No  action  has  been  taken. 


Federal  City 

H.  R.  5676.  Provides  funds  for  District  of  Columbia  operations  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960.  On  May  28,  the  Senate  rejected  the  amendment  of  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
to  reduce  by  $880,000  funds,  the  initial  item  in  the  highway  program  for  two  24-foot 
lanes  which  would  be  built  through  the  GIover-ArchboId  Park,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
open  spaces  in  the  District.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
100  to  have  this  item  eliminated  from  the  bill,  it  was  included  in  the  bill  as  passed.  The 
bill  contained  $25  million  Federal  payment  for  the  District.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  23.  Public  Law  104. 

S.  Con.  Resolution  59.  Provides  for  extending  the  life  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems  until  Jan.  31,  1960.  Reported  favorably  July  14 
by  the  Senate  D.  C.  Committee.  Passed  Senate  and  House. 

H.  J.  Resolution  115,  relative  to  the  erection  in  the  D.  C.  of  a  memorial  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  passed  and  cleared  for  the  President,  on  Aug.  21. 

S.  J.  Res.  128  (Hennings)  introduced  Aug.  7,  to  establish  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  memorial  to  James  Madison.  Passed  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  21  and  cleared 
for  the  House. 

H.  Con.  Res.  388  (Thompson,  N.  J.)  introduced  Aug.  17.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  in  future  memorials  to  great  statesmen  should  be  living  memorials,  and 
that  memorials  to  James  Madison,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Howard  Taft  are  overdue  and  that  a  community  art  center  as  recommended  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  in  its  16th  Report  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

H.  R.  8750  (Halpern)  introduced  Aug.  20.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled,  "An 
act  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Capital"  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  such  memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Several  similar 
bills  introduced  by  different  sponsors. 

S.  J.  Res.  42  which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  6,  establishes  a  policy  to  solve  com- 
munity development  problems  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  region  on  a  unified 
metropolitan  basis.  The  Resolution,  with  Senate  amendments,  awaits  action  by  the 
House.  If  passed,  the  Resolution  authorizes  specific  plans  to  implement  and  carry  out 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Problems. 
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Water  Pollution  Control 

H.  R.  3610  (Blatnik).  Passed  the  House  on  June  9.  This  bill  proposes  to  double 
the  authorization  for  federal  grants  to  stimulate  the  building  of  sewage  treatment 
plants.  The  present  Blatnik  bill,  passed  in  1956,  authorized  Congress  to  appropriate 
up  to  $50  million  annually  and  up  to  $500  million  over  a  period  of  years  for  sewage 
treatment  plants.  The  new  bill  would  double  these  figures  and  increase  the  maximum 
grant  available  to  any  city  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  and  permit  neighboring  com- 
munities to  combine  grants  for  a  common  facility.  On  Aug.  12,  in  a  surprise  movement, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  an  amendment  cut  the  proposed  authorization 
from  $100  million  annually  for  construction  plants  to  $60  million.  Passed  Senate  Sept.  9. 

Wilderness  Area 

H.  R.  8018  (Bennett).  Introduced  June  29.  With  some  modifications,  this  is  the 
same  revised  version  of  the  Wilderness  Bill  introduced  by  several  sponsors  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1123.  It  differs  from  the  other  versions  in  the  modification  of 
Section  4  to  provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  shall  keep  appro- 
priate records  concerning  the  portions  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
within  their  jurisdictions.  On  Aug.  7,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  began  consideration  of  S.  1123.  Committee  members  now  have  under  study  a 
print  of  the  bill  which  would  eliminate  the  establishment  of  a  Wilderness  Preservation 
Council,  and  provide  other  changes.  The  Senate  has  postponed  action  until  next  January. 

Billboards 

H.  R.  8678  (Fallon)  introduced  Aug.  14.  To  amend  the  Federal  Aid  Highways  Acts 
to  make  certain  adjustments  in  the  highway  program.  This  bill  supersedes  H.  R.  5959 
which  contains  an  amendment  to  seriously  cripple  the  Federal  billboard  control  legisla- 
tion passed  last  year. 

Housing 

S.  2539,  the  new  Housing  Act  of  1959,  introduced  after  the  veto  of  S.  57  by  President 
Eisenhower,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  18  with  amendments.  This  bill  is  trimmed 
down  below  the  $1,375,000,000  of  the  vetoed  measure  to  $1,050,000,000,  but  it  retains 
all  of  the  major  programs  in  reduced  form.  On  August  25,  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  reported  the  bill  favorably  and  it  passed  the  House  with  a 
record  vote  of  283  yeas  to  105  nays  without  amendment  and  cleared  it  for  Presidential 
action.  The  bill  contains  authorizations  for  several  government-backed  housing  pro- 
grams and  also  several  provisions  designed  to  aid  the  private  home  building  industry. 
Major  items  are:  Public  housing,  37,000  new  units;  Urban  Renewal,  $650  million  in 
grant  funds,  including  $100  million  earmarked  for  cities  under  100,000.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  President  has  vetoed  the  second  Housing  Bill.  A  new  bill,  S.  2654  has  been 
introduced  which  is  thought  to  be  acceptable  to  the  President,  and  has  been  passed. 

Urbiculture 

S.  2397  (Keating)  introduced  July  16.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urbiculture.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  This 
bill  would  set  up  a  Cabinet-rank  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 

Public  Lands 

Public  Law  86-66  (H.  R.  4748),  approved  June  23,  amends  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  lease  to  the  states  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  public  purposes,  including  parks  and  recreation,  the  re- 
vested Oregon  and  California  Railroad  grant  lands  and  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  grant  lands  in  Oregon. 

Several  measures  were  introduced  to  amend  the  same  act  to  remove  the  640-acre 
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limitation  on  lands  that  may  be  conveyed  by  the  Bureau  to  the  States  in  one  calendar 
year  for  state  park  purposes  and  this  had  the  full  support  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  On  August  17,  the  House  amended  and  passed  H.  R.  5412  which,  in  its  present 
form,  would  provide  that  not  more  than  3  recreation  sites,  with  a  total  of  not  more 
than  6,400  acres,  may  be  conveyed  to  a  state  in  one  calendar  year  for  park  and  recreation 
purposes.  The  640-acre  limitation  would  be  retained  for  the  states'  political  subdivisions 
and  for  non-profit  associations  for  recreation  purposes,  and  also  for  the  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  public  purposes  other  than  recreation.  Immediately  following, 
the  House  passed  a  similar  bill,  S.  1436,  with  the  same  amendments.  These  measures 
are  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  and  House  Conferees. 

Previously,  an  amendment  to  S.  1436  was  proposed  to  permit  the  States  to  acquire, 
without  cost,  public  domain  lands  for  state  park  purposes.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  on  record  as  opposing  such  an  amendment  since  it  feels  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication at  this  time  for  altering  the  present  provisions  for  payment  which  allows  dis- 
counts ranging  from  30  to  70  percent. 


Youth  Conservation  Corps 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pat- 
terned somewhat  after  the  CCC  which  was  abolished  in  1942.  S.  812,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey  for  himself  and  20  other  Senators,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  August  13  with  certain  amendments. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Corps  of  50,000 
enrollees  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  100,000  the  next,  and  150,000  thereafter.  The 
enrollees  would  receive  a  base  pay  of  $60  per  month,  together  with  food,  lodging,  medi- 
cal services,  etc.  They  would  perform  work  related  to  the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  Federal  and  state  natural  resources  and  recreation  areas  under 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  administering  agencies.  The  states 
would  be  required  to  pay  half  of  all  costs  for  the  enrollees  assigned  to  them.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  would  run  about  $2,500  to  $2,700  per  enrollee  per  year. 

The  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  adversely  in  the  belief  that  the  Nation's  conser- 
vation programs  could  be  furthered  to  an  appreciably  greater  extent  by  appropriating 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  existing  agencies  to  accelerate  their  own  programs. 


Recreation  Use  of  Federal  Reservoirs 

H.  R.  7217  (Clement  W.  Miller)  would  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  responsible 
for  developing  or  approving  recreation  plans  for  all  federally  constructed  reservoirs 
except  those  within  national  forests;  would  authorize  him  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  recreation  facilities  on  all  such  reservoirs;  and  would  authorize  the  transfer 
of  such  recreation  facilities  to  the  states  or  their  political  subdivisions  under  certain 
conditions.  The  bill  also  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  develop  public 
recreation  resources  of  any  other  Federal  property  that  he  determines  to  be  suitable 
for  such  use  and  would  create  a  5-member  Recreation  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  resolve  cases  where  there  is  dispute  over  proper  use.  No  action  has  been 
taken. 
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The  Rush  to  the  Great  Outdoors 

By 

H.  B.  SHEPARD,  Associate  Consultant 
EDWARDS  and  KELCEY,  Engineers  and  Consultants,  Boston 


The  American  people  are  spend- 
ing more  time  and  money  on  out- 
door recreation  and  are  going  far- 
ther from  home  for  it  than  ever 
before.  They  are  heading  for  the 
national,  state  and  community 
parks,  the  beaches,  the  inland  and 
ocean  waters,  the  mountains  and 
the  forests,  private  and  public,  in 
unprecedented  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers. 

What  accounts  for  the  spectacu- 
lar outburst  of  recreationists  which 
has,  just  within  a  few  short  years, 
brought  the  nation  to  what  close 
observers  are  calling  something  be- 
tween an  emergency  and  a  crisis? 
The  more  than  130  percent  increase 
in  the  population  since  1900 — from 
76  million  to  more  than  175  million 
people,  accounts  for  part  of  it  but 
other  influences  are  at  work.  Every- 
body likes  recreation.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  heavy  congestion 
of  people  in  urbia,  suburbia  and 
exurbia  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  upswing  of  the  outdoor  variety. 
Nearly  half  of  the  American  people 
live  on  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  land. 

Moreover,  the  American  people 
have  more  time  and  more  money  to 
spend  on  recreation  than  they  used 
to  have.  They  are  travelling  far- 
ther because  they  have  better  roads 
and  more  private  passenger  auto- 
mobiles— practically  one  for  every 
three  of  them.  It  is  easier  for  a 
family  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Colorado  today  than  it  was  to  go 


to  the  Adirondacks  not  many  years 
ago. 

During  the  past  20  years  con- 
sumer prices  have,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  a  little 
more  than  doubled.  The  necessities 
were  costing  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  much  in  1958  as  they  did 
in  1938.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  per  capita  disposable  per- 
sonal income  more  than  trebled — 
by  a  substantial  margin.  Disposable 
personal  income  is  what  a  person 
has  left  after  he  has  paid  all  his 
taxes.  The  American  people  are 
more  than  half  again  as  well  off 
financially,  in  the  average,  as  they 
were  in  1939. 

During  the  great  depression  aver- 
age work  weeks  dropped  to  less 
than  35  hours.  During  World  War 
II  they  rose  to  45  hours.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war  they  have  averaged 
close  to  40.  The  depression  brought 
ample  leisure  but  restricted  funds. 
The  war  brought  ample  funds  but 
restricted  leisure.  It  is  during  the 
past  15  years  that  people  have  had 
both  in  a  combination  of  relative 
abundance  and  still  shorter  work 
weeks  are  in  prospect.  Vacations 
are  longer  and  paid  vacations  in- 
creasingly more  common.  People 
are  living  longer  and  retiring  earlier; 
the  percentage  of  the  older  age 
classes  is  increasing  and  the  general 
health  improving.  More  people 
have  more  substantial  retirement 
incomes. 

The  effects  of  these  aspects  of 
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the  rising  standard  of  living  are 
plain  to  see.  In  1956,  visits  to 
national  and  state  parks  and  forests, 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes, 
numbered  more  than  300  million. 
Of  this  visitor  load,  200  million  fell 
on  the  state  parks  and  forests.  In 
1955,  the  national  expenditure  on 
recreation  was  $13  billion — $335 
per  family  of  four.  Signs  point  to 


a  70  percent  increase  in  the  total 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  to 
more  than  $22  billion  by  1975. 

The  appropriateness  of  recogniz- 
ing public  outdoor  recreation  as  an 
important  factor  affecting  natural 
resource  management  is  clearly  ob- 
vious. Fortunately,  efforts  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  are 
under  way. 


Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  in  New  York 

A  Speech  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  August  20,  1959  at  Jones  Beach,  Long 
Island,  Commemorating  the  Thirty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Long  Island  State  Parks 
Commission. 


Today,  in  celebrating  these  two 
great  state  park  anniversaries — 
the  thirty-fifth  birthday  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
this  fabulous  Jones  Beach  State 
Park — I  hope  our  many  distin- 
guished guests  will  forgive  me  if  I 
address  the  first  part  of  my  talk 
primarily  to  all  those  whose  devo- 
tion to  this  great  work  has  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  so  much  to 
celebrate,  to  enjoy  and  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

I  refer  to  the  State  Park  Com- 
missioners and  their  associates  from 
every  park  region  who  have  given 
so  generously  of  their  time  and 
energies  in  building  our  unmatched 
State  park  system;  to  their  out- 
standing park  executives,  engineers, 
and  other  staff  members;  and  to  the 
many  plain  citizens  who,  through 
their  generous  gifts  and  bequests  of 
lands  and  funds,  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  creation  of  our  State 
parks.  While  it  is  true  that  our 


State  parks  are  supported  by  public 
funds  and  belong  to  all  of  us,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  was  often 
local  zeal,  the  gift  of  a  prized  parcel 
of  land,  or  a  timely  contribution  of 
funds  that  started  new  parks  on 
their  way  or  enabled  them  to  grow 
and  develop  over  the  years. 

This  is  designated  as  Governor's 
Day,  and  I  am  naturally  pleased 
and  honored  to  be  invited  here  to 
participate  in  this  celebration.  But 
I  am  sure  that  if  my  distinguished 
predecessors  could  be  here  today, 
starting  with  AI  Smith  who  got 
this  great  system  underway,  they 
would  all  join  with  me  when  I  say 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more 
appropriate  to  have  called  it  Bob 
Moses  Day. 

I  say  this  because  this  is  also  a 
special  anniversary  for  him.  It 
marks  thirty-five  years  of  contin- 
uous, inspired  and  devoted  public 
service  to  our  state  park  system 
since  its  very  beginning,  when  AI 
Smith  persuaded  him  to  take  the 
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helm  in  what  was  then  an  infant 
enterprise  with  an  unknown  and 
uncertain  future. 

Recently  I  enjoyed  reading  a 
speech  given  here  ten  years  ago  by 
Governor  Dewey  on  the  occasion  of 
your  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  It 
was  a  great  temptation  to  plagiarize 
much  of  what  he  said  then  because 
his  eloquent  account  of  the  growth 
of  our  state  parks  under  Bob 
Moses'  leadership  is  still  so  appro- 
priate. We  would  only  need  to 
bring  it  up-to-date  by  noting  that 
during  still  another  decade  of  his 
service,  our  state  parks  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  number,  and  in 
capacity  to  serve  our  people.  For 
example,  here  at  Jones  Beach  alone 
the  attendance  during  these  ten 
years  has  risen  from  6,500,000  to 
an  expected  11,000,000  this  year. 

In  persuading  Bob  to  head  the 
State  Power  Authority  and  make 
the  St.  Lawrence  Development  a 
reality  after  years  of  talk  and  debate 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  even  a  man 
of  Governor  Dewey's  vision  could 
have  foreseen  the  great  extra  divi- 
dend which  would  accrue  to  our 
state  park  system  because  Bob 
saw  to  it  that  recreation  develop- 
ment went  hand  in  hand  with  power 
and  seaway  development.  Recently, 
in  inspecting  these  great  public 
works  on  the  occasion  of  their 
dedication,  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
flect on  our  great  good  fortune  in 
having  had  their  creation  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  saw  the  great 
recreational  need  and  potential  just 
as  clearly  as  he  saw  the  meaning  of 
power  and  transportation  to  our 
future  economic  growth. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Bob  Moses  is  that  after  all  these 


years,  and  the  many  battles  he 
has  waged  which  would  have  beaten 
down  lesser  men — his  zeal  remains 
undimmed.  If  possible,  it  seems  to 
glow  with  even  greater  incandes- 
cence than  ever  before.  There  is  no 
resting  on  the  oars  for  him.  He 
continues  to  look  into  the  future 
with  imagination  and  unbounded 
enthusiasm. 

These  qualities,  coupled  with  a 
lifetime  of  rich,  practical  experience 
in  planning  and  getting  things  done, 
encourage  me  and  Commissioner 
Wilm  to  believe  that  during  our 
administration  of  conservation  af- 
fairs we  can,  with  his  help  and 
guidance,  make  some  substantial 
contributions  in  meeting  with  the 
outdoor  recreational  needs  of  our 
people. 

This  leads  me  to  some  remarks 
which  your  chairman  has  asked  me 
to  make  about  the  Statewide,  com- 
prehensive survey  of  our  outdoor 
recreation  needs  and  resources  which 
is  now  underway  at  my  direction. 
These  can  be  brief  because  many  of 
you  are  already  participating  in  this 
study  and  are  familiar  with  our 
objectives  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
cussions you  have  had  at  previous 
park  council  meetings. 

This  survey,  which  we  shall  com- 
plete this  Fall  is  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber of  positive  steps  which  we  plan 
to  take  in  a  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  people  for  out- 
door recreation.  As  the  chairman 
has  indicated,  this  is  a  national  as 
well  as  a  State  problem  and  we  are 
working  closely  with  the  Federal 
Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Re- 
view Commission. 

For  New  York  State,  based  upon 
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our  current  study,  we  shall  propose 
an  action  program  with  definite 
goals  to  be  achieved  at  three  levels: 
Immediately,  during  the  next  five 
years,  and  plans  in  more  general 
terms  geared  to  population  increase 
projections  carried  forward  to  1976 
— to  coincide  with  Federal  planning. 

With  this  informed  group  I  do 
not  need  to  belabor  the  importance 
and  the  immediacy  of  the  challenge 
which  we  face  in  this  field.  In  our 
own  lifetime  we  have  seen  lands 
and  waters  around  our  cities  en- 
gulfed by  construction  and  pre- 
empted for  outdoor  recreation  at  an 
astonishing  rate.  Many  areas  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  public 
parks  and  recreation  are  already 
gone  forever.  Only  a  bold  stroke 
and  a  major  investment  can  save 
some  of  the  remaining  lands  and 
waters. 

We  need  to  acquire  additional 
lands  for  State  parks  while  they 
can  still  be  had  without  serious 
and  costly  conflicts  with  future 
homes  and  business  developments. 

By  the  same  token,  our  populous 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  need 
additional  lands  for  local  municipal 
parks  and  recreation  areas  before 
they,  too,  are  gone.  I  believe  this 
means  that  many  municipalities 
with  limited  fiscal  capabilities  will 
require  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  State  if  they  are 
to  act  promptly  and  effectively. 

Today  we  are  left  with  only 
remnants  of  the  great  natural 
"wetlands"  which  were  once  so  ex- 
tensive along  our  seashores,  lake- 
shores,  waterways,  and  marshlands. 
It  falls  to  our  generation  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  some  of 
these  remnants  because  of  their 


irreplaceable  scenic  values  and  their 
importance  to  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion which  they  provide. 

Simply  stated,  our  people  need 
more  outdoor  living  space — and 
wise,  far-sighted  provisions  must 
be  made  for  it. 

I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  the  legislative  leaders 
ways  and  means  of  acquiring  the 
lands  needed  for  State  park  and 
conservation  purposes  before  it  is 
too  late.  I  shall  also  discuss  with 
them  ways  and  means  of  assisting 
our  municipalities  to  acquire  the 
lands  which  should  be  set  aside  for 
local  park  purposes. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  our 
present  survey  is  statewide  and 
comprehensive  in  scope.  Thus, 
while  land  requirements  come  first 
by  necessity,  our  survey  is  also 
reaching  out  in  many  directions  to 
assess  the  needs  and  opportunities 
for  park  and  other  outdoor  develop- 
ments— once  the  necessary  lands 
are  secured. 

Our  Conservation  Department 
Field  Forces — not  only  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Parks,  but  also  in  the 
Divisions  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
Fish  and  Game,  and  in  the  new 
Division  of  Motor  Boats — are  comb- 
ing the  State  to  find  the  most 
practical  opportunities  for  new  out- 
door recreation  developments  of  all 
kinds. 

We  need  additions  to  many 
existing  parks  and  we  need  new 
parks  for  areas  which  now  lack 
them.  We  need  more  campsites  in 
the  mountains  and  hill  country,  and 
on  lakes  and  ponds  where  existing 
camping  facilities  are  wholly  in- 
adequate or  non-existent.  We  need 
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many  more  Adirondack  lean-tos  for 
a  big,  new  generation  of  hardy 
young  people  who  are  flocking  to 
the  forest  preserve  in  increasing 
numbers  to  get  a  taste  of  wilderness 
living.  We  need  more  public  fishing 
rights  on  streams  and  lakes,  and 
access  rights  to  statelands  and 
waters  which  are  cut  off  by  private 
holdings.  We  need  public  boat 
launching  sites  for  a  new  and  in- 
credibly large  fleet  of  outboard 
motorboats  which  are  providing 
the  finest  type  of  outdoor  recreation 
for  whole  families. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  refer  to  the 
present  survey  as  comprehensive. 
Obviously  we  cannot  have  all  of 
these  things  all  at  once.  But  if  we 
can  save  the  lands  and  waters  which 
are  essential  prerequisites  to  these 
developments,  and  if  we  move  ahead 
on  the  development  phase  as  rapidly 
as  our  means  and  careful  planning 
will  permit,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  make  great  strides  towards  meet- 
ing our  recreation  needs. 

I  am  confident  that  our  program 
will  find  great  public  support.  Out- 
door recreation  is  no  longer  an  un- 
necessary luxury.  On  the  contrary, 
recreation  has  not  only  become  an 
important  industry  in  itself,  ac- 
counting for  $2  billion  of  business, 
but  it  is  also  important  to  our  total 
business  climate  because  it  makes 
New  York  an  attractive  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

In  this  fast-moving  era — with  its 
tensions,  and  the  increase  in  nervous 
disorders,  mental  ills,  heart  disease, 
delinquency,  and  family  break- 
downs— outdoor  recreation  cannot 
help  but  be  an  essential  antidote 
for  many  people. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  family- 
type  vacations,  weekends,  or  just 
single  days  on  the  shore,  in  the 
mountains,  at  a  State  park  or 
wherever  attractive  outdoor  space 
and  facilities  can  be  made  available 
to  the  public,  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  people. 

Ours  is  a  conservation-minded 
State.  We  have  led  the  way  and 
pioneered  on  many  conservation 
fronts.  We  are  hard  at  work  on 
others.  And  as  we  apply  ourselves 
to  the  conservation,  development 
and  wise  use  of  our  God-given  na- 
tural resources,  let  us  never  forget 
that  among  our  greatest  resources 
are  the  various  kinds  of  healthy 
outdoor  recreation  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  good 
people  of  the  State  Council  of  Parks 
who  have  already  done  so  much  to 
meet  these  human  needs.  In  the 
years  ahead,  Commissioner  Wilm 
and  I  and  other  members  of  my 
administration  look  forward  to  the 
most  effective  kind  of  teamwork 
with  you  in  building  still  further  for 
our  future  needs,  and  on  an  even 
broader  front  than  ever  before. 
Future  generations  are  at  the  mercy 
of  those  of  us  who  carry  these  re- 
sponsibilities today.  In  the  interests 
of  our  State  and  our  nation — we 
cannot  afford  to  fail  them. 

This,  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  Jones  Beach,  also  marks  thirty- 
five  years  of  continuous,  imaginative 
leadership  of  our  State  park  system 
by  Bob  Moses. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Bob 
has  devoted  his  great  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  New  York 
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State — and  this  in  some  of  the 
toughest  and  most  complex  jobs  in 
State  government.  He  is  a  man  of 
fearless  integrity,  an  articulate  and 
courageous  champion  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  peoples'  interest. 
A  man  of  rare  vision  and  sheer 
brilliance,  he  has  an  abiding  sense 
of  humor. 


After  the  many  battles  he  has 
waged,  his  energy  and  zeal  remain 
undimmed.  He  continues  to  look  to 
the  future  with  imagination  and 
unbounded  enthusiasm. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
his  active  assistance  in  our  planning 
for  the  future. 


Commentaries 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  J.  C.  Nichols  Foundation  Com- 
mittee have  announced  that  Raymond 
J.  Green,  recipient  of  the  1959  J.  C. 
Nichols  Award,  will  use  the  $2,400 
grant-in-aid  to  do  a  cost-revenue  analy- 
sis of  governmental  services  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  as  part  of  his 
graduate  study  in  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  determine  what 
the  central  business  district  costs  in 
terms  of  annual  public  expenditures  and 
the  feasibility  of  alternative  plans  for 
redevelopment  of  central  business  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Green  is  assistant  planner 
with  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  North 
Carolina  planning  commission. 


Downtown  hotels,  with  interesting 
conclusions  based  upon  a  study  of 
Syracuse  statistics,  as  presented  in  the 
Planning  Information  Bulletin,  Syra- 
cuse Department  of  City  Planning, 
April-May,  1959,  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  receipts  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  $6  million  in  1948  to  approximately 
$8  million  in  1958.  These  gains,  how- 
ever, are  far  below  those  made  in  hotels 
in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  construction 
of  new  hotel  facilities  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  and  county  has  been  important 
in  accounting  for  the  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease outside  the  central  district. 
Facilities  and  accommodations  in  re- 
cently constructed  motels  are,  of  course, 
more  modern  than  those  found  in  down- 


town hotels  where  the  average  age  is 
almost  50  years.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  service  offered  by  the  new 
motels  is  the  provision  for  free  auto- 
mobile parking  for  guests.  All  ten 
major  motels  in  the  Syracuse  area  have 
available  more  than  one  automobile 
space  per  room.  A  few  of  the  downtown 
hotels  have  accommodations  for  guests 
arriving  by  automobile  through  ar- 
rangements with  existing  parking  lots, 
but  high  downtown  parking  rates  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  motoring  visitors. 
Figures  show  that  83.9  percent  of  the 
convention  delegates  using  the  Syra- 
cuse hotels  arrived  in  automobiles  in  the 
local  groups  and  37.4  percent  of  the 
national  groups.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  highway  system  around  Syracuse, 
including  the  modern  New  York  Thru- 
way,  is  a  factor  in  accounting  for  the 
large  number  of  people  who  come  to  the 
city  by  private  automobile.  Anticipated 
improvements  in  the  highway  system 
will  increase  the  number  of  people 
visiting  Syracuse.  Syracuse  is  enjoying 
a  steadily  rising  number  of  conventions 
held  in  the  city,  and  local  residents  are 
using  the  hotels  increasingly  for  centers 
of  entertainment.  The  significance  of 
these  trends  emphasizes  the  improved 
accessibility  which  a  better  road  system 
can  provide  for  downtown  Syracuse  to 
strengthen  the  entire  downtown  area 
and  the  position  of  downtown  hotels. 
While  the  motel  provides  not  only 
modern  facilities,  and  a  different  sort  of 
service  based  on  lower  rates,  the  urban 
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centers  can  continue  to  attract  a  large 
segment  of  the  travelling  public  if  im- 
proved auto  parking  is  considered  in  the 
general  plans  for  making  downtown 
hotels  more  desirable  places  in  which 
to  stay. 


The  State  of  California  has  become  a 
working  partner  with  the  five-county 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District  in  the  planning  of  a  regional 
rail  rapid  transit  system.  When  Gov. 
Edmund  G.  Brown  signed  the  bill 
conditionally  committing  the  State  to 
construction  of  a  $115,000,000  trans- 
Bay  underwater  tube  linking  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  this  partnership 
was  formed.  The  State's  commitment 
is  conditional  in  that  the  money  cannot 
be  used  until  the  District  has  won  voter 
approval  of  $500,000,000  in  financing 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the 
rest  of  the  123-mile  system  in  the  five 
counties. 


The  St.  Augustine  Restoration  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
1959,  consists  of  the  following:  Mrs. 
Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg;  William 
B.  Sims,  Orlando;  Leonard  Usina, 
Miami;  Herbert  E.Wolfe,  St.  Augustine 
and  William  B.  ToIIeston,  St.  Augustine. 
The  Florida  Legislature  appropriated 
$150,000  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Restoration.  A  beauti- 
fully illustrated  booklet  has  been  issued 
to  outline  the  initial  steps  for  launching 
the  plan. 


Long-range  area  recreation  planning 
projects  are  leading  in  importance  as 
area  and  county  planning  groups  are 
being  alerted  to  the  realization  of 
rapid  population  growth  and  increasing 
lack  of  open  space  available.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  counties  are 
engaged  in  current  studies.  The  Old 
Dominion  Foundation  has  granted 
$60,000  to  the  greater  New  York  City 
area  for  a  recreation  and  open  space 
study. 


Research  Monograph  No.  1  is  an  inven- 
tory of  Real  Estate  Research  and  a 
publication  of  value  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  Urban  Land  Economics.  This 
94-page  publication,  prepared  by  Dr. 
David  T.  Rowlands  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  result 
of  two  years  research.  Four  major 
areas  are  covered  in  the  study:  descrip- 
tion of  the  research  in  progress;  an 
inventory  of  research  completed  between 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  1958;  an 
outline  of  the  major  gaps  in  research; 
and  an  examination  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  financial  support  available  for 
real  estate  research.  A  second  mono- 
graph in  this  series,  "Metropolitaniza- 
tion  of  the  United  States"  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  examine  population 
projection  and  its  relation  to  the  basic 
regional  forces  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
Monograph  No.  1  is  priced  at  $4  and  is 
available  from  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
1200  18th  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


The   Urban   Land   Institute   has   in- 
augurated a  new  series  of  publications. 


A  new  Maryland  State  Planning 
Department,  replacing  the  present  Com- 
mission, is  provided  for  in  legislation 
enacted  by  the  1959  Assembly.  The 
legislation  sets  up  an  agency  differing  in 
several  respects  from  the  existing  Com- 
mission, although  for  the  most  part  the 
basic  functions  and  duties  will  remain 
the  same.  A  major  innovation  is  the 
fact  that  the  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  serve  at  the 
Governor's  pleasure.  The  Director 
shall  also  have  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing two  members  of  his  staff  outside 
the  State  Classified  Service.  The  new 
agency  will  have  the  same  number  of 
members  as  the  present  one  —  9  —  but 
will  have  a  different  representation 
and  have  an  advisory  function  only. 
Members  will  include  different  broad 
geographic,  economic  and  social  in- 
terests, as  well  as  two  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  will  exclude  holders  of 
salaried  State  offices.  The  new  legisla- 
tion went  into  effect  June  1,  1959  and 
the  new  address  is  Maryland  State 
Planning  Department,  301  West  Pres- 
ton Street,  Baltimore  1. 
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S.  Herbert  Hare  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame 
to  be  built  in  Wyandotte  County, 
Kansas.  In  the  heart  of  the  agricultural 
empire,  some  700  acres  of  Kansas 
farmland  have  been  assembled  for  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  parks  of  this 
national  shrine.  In  the  selection  of 
honorees,  the  public  has  been  invited  to 
submit  nominations  on  which  the  Board 
of  Governors  will  vote.  As  many  as 
twelve  honorees  may  be  selected  the 
first  year,  no  more  than  three  thereafter. 
The  Library  will  become  a  national 
center  of  agricultural  thought.  A  very 
beautiful  brochure  has  been  issued. 
Construction  will  begin  in  1960  with 
the  firm  of  Radotinsky,  Meyn  and 
Dearhoff,  the  principal  architects,  with 
Hare  and  Hare,  the  site  planners  and 
landscape  architects.  The  development 
program  is  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Raymond  C.  Firestone  and  a  nationwide 
campaign  for  a  5-miIIion  dollar  develop- 
ment is  underway. 


The  Save  Walden  Committee  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  reports  on  the  current 
situation  at  Walden  Pond  in  a  recent 
communication. 

In  the  spring  of  1957,  alarmed  at  the 
action  of  the  Middlesex  County  Com- 
missioners in  laying  waste  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  Walden's  wooded  slope  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  natural  beach,  and  by 
their  announcement  of  a  15-year  plan 
for  "improvements,"  the  Save  Walden 
Committee  was  formed.  It  sought  and 
obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
that  halted  the  construction  of  a  hard- 
topped  road  and  a  100-foot  bathhouse. 

This  Spring  the  Superior  Court  va- 
cated the  order  and  dismissed  the  peti- 
tion. The  Save  Walden  Committee  has 
taken  an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  will  ask  that  Court  to  order 
the  entry  of  a  final  decree  permanently 
restraining  the  County  Commissioners 
from  making  substantial  changes  at 
Walden  Pond.  Frederick  G.  Fisher,  Jr. 
of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr 
represents  the  Committee. 

An  editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe  asks: 
"How  does  it  happen  that  the  cultural 


bequests  of  our  yesterdays  which  draw 
reverent  thousands  each  year,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  are  so  lightly  sub- 
jected to  pleas  of  popular  expediency 
and  disfigurement''"  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners  have  "confused 
the  idea  of  a  historic  or  cultural  shrine 
with  the  idea  of  a  recreational  center 
for  mass  bathing  and  boating.  The  two 
are  compatible  only  when  the  primary 
symbolism  is  not  engulfed  by  efforts  to 
overdo  secondary  ones." 

I  f  they  win  the  Save  VVal  den  Committee 
will  establish  a  legal  precedent  which 
will  go  far  to  halt  similar  onslaughts 
against  sites  of  natural  h  eauty  and  his- 
torical significance. 

Contributions  are  solicited  and  should 
be  made  to  the  Thoreau  Society,  Inc., 
mailed  to  Robert  F.  Needham,  Treas., 
11  Walden  Terrace,  Concord,  Mass- 
achusetts. 


Now  it's  aerial  litterbugging! 

It's  hard  enough,  National  Park 
Service  states,  to  cope  with  the  un- 
sightly trail  of  debris  left  in  America's 
beauty  spots  by  the  earthbound  variety 
of  careless  visitor. 

But  now  the  problem  has  taken  on  a 
new  dimension. 

An  exuberant  delegate  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  life  insurance  executives  in 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  Wyoming, 
rented  a  plane  from  a  nearby  airport, 
flew  over  the  resort  lodge  where  the 
sessions  were  in  progress,  and  let  fly 
with  hundreds  of  convention  leaflets. 

A  thermal  updraft  caught  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  in  midair  and  distributed 
leaflets  over  a  large  area  of  the  park. 

The  red-faced  offender  paid  a  $50  fine 
when  he  came  to  earth  and  was  taken 
before  a  U.  S.  Commissioner. 

National  Park  Service  Director  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth  was  not  amused  by  it  all. 
He  said  that  if  this  is  a  new  trend, 
drastic  measures  will  be  taken  to  nip  it 
in  the  bud.  Landlocked  Jitterbugs,  he 
said,  are  bad  enough  without  airborne 
support. 


LIFE  for  August  17,  1959,  featured 
an  article  "A  Plan  to  Save  Vanishing 
U.  S.  Countryside"  by  William  H. 
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Whyte,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Exploding 
Metropolis"  and  "The  Organization 
Man."  A  fuller  and  more  technical  ver- 
sion of  this  article,  which  resulted  from 
Mr.  Whyte's  research,  will  be  available 
this  fall  from  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 
After  the  author  outlines  the  problem, 
he  discusses  a  plan  of  action  with  em- 
phasis on  deciding  in  advance  what 
kind  of  a  pattern  a  community  wants, 
rather  than  fighting  a  rear-guard  action. 
Community  and  state-county  programs 
are  presented.  Mr.  Whyte  concludes: 
Esthetics  is  the  driving  force  for  action, 
but  it  is  not  something  separate  from 
economics.  Look  again  at  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  countryside  —  the  buried 
streams,  the  jumble  of  neon  signs  and 
driving  ranges,  the  abandoned  beauty 
spots  .  .  .  Your  instincts  will  tell  you 
that  anything  that  looks  this  terrible 
cannot  be  good  economics,  that  it  is 
not  progress,  that  it  is  not  inevitable. 
AND  THAT  WE  HAD  BETTER 
GET  CRACKING. 


The  25  organizations  which  sponsor 
the  annual  National  Watershed  Con- 
gress have  selected  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  the  Seventh  Watershed  Congress  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  on  April  18-20, 
1960. 


The  Art  Critics  International  Asso- 
ciation is  holding  an  Extraordinary 
Congress  in  the  future  capital  of  Brazil, 
next  September,  to  discuss  the  theme 
"Brasilia,  a  New  City,  Synthesis  of  all 
Arts."  Some  of  the  foremost  art  critics 
and  art  editors  will  attend  the  meeting. 
Up  to  now,  those  from  America  who 
will  be  present  are:  Messrs.  Stamos 
Papadaki,  Richard  Neutra,  Douglas 
Haskell,  John  Entenza,  Alfred  Frank- 
furter and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eero  Saarinen. 


In  June,  1959  Horizon  Grady  Gray  is 
author  of  the  leading  article,  entitled 
"Metropolis  Regained."  The  story 
opens  with  an  account  of  "Futurama," 
the  model  of  Norman  Bel  Geddes  shown 
throughout  the  country  twenty  years 


ago.  Admitting  that  the  dream  of  1939 
is  coming  true  in  a  way,  he  deplores  the 
cost  to  essential  qualities  of  city  life  of 
the  colossal  highway  building  programs 
which  should  be  brought  down  to  human 
scale  "so  that  the  city  is  not  made  un- 
inhabitable hereby  in  order  to  make  it 
accessible."  He  relates  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  planning  for  specific  areas,  the 
growing  population  has  pushed  its  way 
into  unplanned  regions.  He  would  like 
to  see  city  and  metropolitan  officials 
pay  more  attention  to  the  planners;  but 
he  would  also  like  to  see  the  people  con- 
sulted and  interested  in  the  planning 
which  affects  their  lives.  The  illustra- 
tions present  the  Futurama  Model,  a 
hypothetical  New  York,  carefully 
planned  Radburn  surrounded  by  sprawl- 
ing unplanned  suburbia,  the  Plan  for 
Fort  Worth,  San  Francisco's  Maiden 
Lane,  Rockefeller  Center,  Southdale's 
Shopping  Center,  and  finally  a  survival 
of  the  past  —  the  Square  of  St.  Marks  in 
Venice.  Grady  Clay  is  real  estate  and 
building  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  associate  editor  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  Planners  and 
citizen  leaders  will  find  his  article  stim- 
ulating and  a  guide  for  future  action. 


Eldridge  Lovelace,  author  of  the  article 
in  the  March,  1959  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT,  "Protecting  Park 
Lands  from  Encroachments,"  has  made 
a  very  convincing  argument  for  the 
control  of  billboards  in  the  June,  1959 
issue  of  Industrial  Development  in  reply 
to  an  earlier  article  on  "Billboard 
Planning  and  Zoning."  He  sets  forth 
seven  points.  (1)  Outdoor  Advertising 
is  Ugly  and  Makes  our  Nation  and  its 
Communities  an  Aesthetic  Mess.  (2) 
Control  and  Regulation  of  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Based  on  Aesthetic  Consid- 
erations Alone  is  Logical,  Appropriate 
and  has  been  Approved  by  the  Courts. 
(3)  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  Traffic 
Hazard.  (4)  Outdoor  Advertising  Need 
Not  be  Allowed  in  all  Business  and 
Industrial  Districts.  (5)  There  is  no 
Compelling  Economic  Reason  for  Out- 
door Advertising.  (6)  The  Modern 
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Zoning  Ordinance  Should  Include  Strin- 
gent Controls  of  Outdoor  Advertising. 
(7)  A  Community  may  be  Judged  by 


the  Manner  in  Which  it  Controls  Out- 
door Advertising.  The  case  has  never 
been  better  stated. 


Report  on  State  Legislation 
Related  to  State  Parks 


The  legislatures  of  all  but  three 
of  the  States  (Kentucky,  Mississippi 
and  Virginia)  met  in  regular  session. 
Significant  legislation  affecting  state 
parks  was  reported  by  26  of  the 
states  and  is  summarized  below. 
Reference  to  appropriations  is  omit- 
ted except  in  a  very  few  instances 
where  they  were  unusual  or  out- 
standing. 

At  least  17  States  (Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming) 
adopted  legislation  for  boating 
safety  geared  in  most  instances  to 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
In  four  of  the  States  (Colorado, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Wyom- 
ing) responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  placed  in  the 
Conservation  Department  or  the 
state  park  agency. 

In  New  York  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment a  Division  of  Motor  Boats  not 
only  to  administer  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  use 
of  motor  boats  on  lakes  and  water- 
ways, but  also  to  provide  safety 
standards,  education  programs,  a 
classification  of  lakes  and  water- 
ways, and  state  aid  to  localities. 
At  the  same  time,  the  regional  state 
park  commissions  were  authorized 


to  regulate  water  sports  and  the 
operation  of  boats  in  parks  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

Alabama  amended  previous  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  income  from 
the  sale  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
public  water  bottoms  and  certain 
other  lands,  and  from  the  sale  of 
timber  products  from  state  park 
lands  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  state  park  fund  as  heretofore, 
but  shall  be  expended  only  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
legislature  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bill. 

There  was  created  a  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  State  Beaches  and  Parks  to 
study  and  analyze  virtually  all 
aspects  of  the  state's  program  and 
needs  for  parks  and  recreation  in- 
cluding state-wide  assistance  and 
planning  areas  and  activities  for 
local,  regional,  and  state  operation. 
This  will  be  related  to  the  tourist 
industry  and  covered  in  a  report  to 
the  1961  legislature.  Both  the 
Director  of  Conservation  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks 
are  members  of  the  Committee. 

Alaska  directed  its  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  to  plan,  ac- 
quire, develop,  and  administer  a 
system  of  state  parks  and  recreation 
facilities,  to  provide  consulting  serv- 
ices on  local  parks  and  recreation 
programs  and  clearing-house  serv- 
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ices  for  other  state  agencies 
concerned  with  park  and  recreation 
matters,  and  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  division 
within  the  Department  to  perform 
these  functions. 

California  amended  its  state  park 
law  to  provide  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  (ap- 
pointment was  previously  made  by 
the  Director  upon  nomination  of 
the  State  Park  Commission).  The 
administrative  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Commission  were  transferred 
to  the  Department,  acting  through 
the  Division.  The  Commission  will 
continue  to  establish  general  policies 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Director 
and  Chief. 

An  amendment  to  the  Public 
Resources  Code  requires  the  pro- 
vision of  parking  facilities  for  house 
trailers  in  state  parks  where  camp- 
ing is  permitted. 

One  measure  that  failed  enact- 
ment would  have  required  the  State 
Park  Commission  to  pay  taxes  to 
counties  for  state  park  lands.  An- 
other would  have  opened  the  state 
parks  for  multiple  use  (grazing 
and  limited  hunting)  which  would 
not  interfere  with  primary  use. 

Colorado  established  an  internal 
improvement  income  fund  for  use, 
subject  to  appropriation,  for  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  state 
parks.  Revenues  from  state-owned 
desert,  saline,  and  internal  improve- 
ment lands  which,  in  the  past,  have 
amounted  from  $100,000  to  $200,000 
annually  and  which  previously  have 


been  used  for  highway  purposes, 
will  be  deposited  in  this  fund. 

Authorization  was  granted  to 
Park  and  Recreation  Board  to 
establish  reasonable  charges  for 
services  and  facilities  and  to  use  the 
revenues. 

Connecticut's  Governor  vetoed  a 
bill  to  permit  the  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  to  sell  35  acres 
of  park  land  on  the  basis  "that  the 
action  was  unwarranted  in  view  of 
a  continuing  need  to  expand  and 
develop  the  public  land  for  a  con- 
stantly growing  population." 

Florida  authorized  its  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historic  Memorials  to 
select  and  designate  historic  sites  of 
statewide  significance  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  appropriate  signs  or 
markers  on  such  sites  that  may  be 
in  either  public  or  private  ownership. 
The  Board  was  also  granted  ex- 
clusive authority  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs  or  markers 
within  the  right-of-way  of  any 
state  highway. 

Illinois  authorized  the  Director 
of  Conservation  to  issue  revenue 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  cabins, 
lodges,  restaurants,  lakes,  fishing, 
boating  and  camping  facilities  and 
other  revenue-producing  facilities 
in  its  state  parks  except  that  cabins 
and  lodges  may  not  be  developed 
in  parks  where  existing  lodging 
facilities  provide  for  100  or  more 
guests. 

Iowa  made  its  Highway  Com- 
mission responsible  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  state 
park  roads  upon  request  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  and  with 
the  provision  that  such  work  would 
be  done  in  a  manner  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  commissions.  A  state 
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park  sticker  bill  failed  of  enactment. 

Maine  amended  its  state  park 
law  to  provide  for  depositing  state 
park  revenues  in  the  state's  general 
fund  instead  of  a  separate  state 
park  fund  as  heretofore.  The  State 
Park  Commission  received  a  record 
biennial  appropriation  of  $743,000 
for  acquisition  and  development 
which  exceeds  the  combined  ap- 
propriations by  the  four  previous 
legislatures  for  such  purposes. 

Michigan's  Governor  vetoed  S.  B. 
1249  which  would  have  authorized 
its  Conservation  Commission  to 
issue  revenue  bonds,  based  upon 
anticipated  revenues,  not  in  excess 
of  $5  billion  for  state  park  improve- 
ments. A  $2  sticker  fee,  with  pro- 
vision for  a  50c  fee  for  one  day, 
would  have  been  used  as  one 
means  of  obtaining  revenue. 

Minnesota  authorized  the  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  to  ac- 
quire lands  along  the  Great  River 
Road  (Mississippi  River  Parkway) 
to  preserve  natural  scenic  beauty, 
historic  sites,  and  to  provide  rec- 
reation and  rest  areas,  including 
camping  and  overnight  facilities. 

Missouri  House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  1  extends  for  12  years,  begin- 
ning in  1961,  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 47  of  Article  III  of  the  State 
Constitution  which  requires  an  ap- 
propriation for  each  year  for  state 
park  purposes  of  an  amount  not 
less  than  that  produced  annually  at 
a  tax  rate  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
tangible  personal  property  taxable 
by  the  state.  This  proposal  must 
now  be  voted  on  by  the  people  at 
the  general  election  in  1960. 

The  State  Park  Board  was  author- 
ized to  grant  leases  for  periods  not 


to  exceed  50  years  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  resort  and 
related  facilities  at  Federal  Reser- 
voir areas. 

Nebraska  broadened  its  state  park 
law  to  provide  for  inclusion  of 
historical  parks  and  wayside  areas 
in  the  state  park  system.  It  also 
provided  a  1.3  mill  special  levy  on 
assessed  property  evaluation  for  10 
years  for  the  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  operation  of  the  state 
park  system  in  lieu  of  appropria- 
tions from  the  General  Fund.  This 
levy  is  expected  to  produce  about 
$430,000  a  year  in  contrast  with 
appropriations  which  have  been 
averaging  about  $120,000  for  the 
past  8  years. 

Nevada  established  a  requirement 
that  investigation,  exploration,  or 
excavation  of  historic  and  pre- 
historic sites  on  state  and  Federal 
lands  or  the  removal  of  objects  may 
be  undertaken  only  for  the  benefit 
of  a  reputable  museum,  university, 
or  other  recognized  scientific  or 
educational  institution  with  a  view 
of  increasing  knowledge  and  only 
after  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nevada 
State  Museum.  The  State  Park 
Commission,  Nevada  Highway  Pa- 
trol, sheriffs,  and  all  other  peace 
officers  are  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment. 

New  Hampshire  enacted  a  reor- 
ganization bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  five 
divisions — Forestry,  Park  Opera- 
tions, Publicity  and  Promotion, 
Industrial  Development,  and  Busi- 
ness Management.  However,  it  was 
declared  void  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
illegally  enacted  (a  quorum  in  the 
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Senate  was  not  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken).  This  measure, 
which  would  have  meant  substan- 
tial cuts  for  the  state  park  program, 
was  opposed  by  the  Forestry  and 
Recreation  Commission. 

New  Mexico  made  a  record  bien- 
nial appropriation  of  $659,750  for 
state  park  capital  improvements, 
including  funds  to  begin  planning 
the  development  of  about  50  miles 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Canyon  and 
Gorge  for  a  state  park  area.  This 
area  and  also  Storrie  Lake  State 
Park  were  established  by  the  Act 
of  March  9.  Other  legislation 
authorized  the  establishment  of 
Pancho  Villa  State  Park  of  approxi- 
mately 10  acres  to  commemorate 
the  last  hostile  action  by  foreign 
troops  in  continental  United  States. 

New  York  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution,  which  has  been  passed 
by  two  legislatures,  amending  the 
State  Constitution  to  permit  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  300  acres  of 
Forest  Preserve  lands  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  for  construction  of  the  "North 
way"  (Interstate  Highway  Route 
502).  This  is  a  compromise  route 
which  the  state  officials  believe  will 
have  no  serious  effect  on  the 
Adirondack  Park.  The  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
this  fall. 

Oklahoma  provided  that  income 
from  mineral  leases  of  state  park, 
recreation,  and  forest  lands  be  used 
to  retire  current  park  revenue  bonds 
and  thereafter  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

Oregon  changed  the  name  of  its 
State  Parks  Division  to  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Division  and  created 
the  position  of  State  Recreation 
Director  under  the  State  Parks 


Superintendent.  The  functions  of 
the  State  Recreation  Director  in- 
clude (1)  study  and  appraisal  of 
recreation  needs  and  dissemination 
of  information,  (2)  investigation  of 
programs  and  conduct  of  surveys 
upon  request  of  localities,  and  (3) 
furnishing  of  advice  and  coopera- 
tion to  localities. 

South  Dakota  authorized  its  Game, 
Fish  and  Parks  Commission  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  to  develop 
state  park  facilities  such  as  hotels, 
lodges,  cabins,  restaurants  and 
swimming  pools  and  to  pledge  the 
revenue  from  these  facilities  in 
payment  of  the  bonds.  There  was 
also  authorized  the  use  of  service 
fees  and  entrance  fees  for  retire- 
ment of  revenue  bonds  as  well  as 
for  development. 

The  exterior  boundaries  of  Custer, 
Newton  Hills,  Hidden  Wood,  Lake 
Herman,  Fisher  Grove,  Union 
County  and  Hartford  Beach  State 
Parks  were  described  by  law.  It  was 
declared  a  misdemeanor  to  deposit 
litter  and  debris  in  public  waters 
and  in  public  parks  and  recreation 
areas  and  also  to  deposit  injurious 
articles  such  as  bottles  and  tin  cans 
on  streets,  roads,  and  public  parks. 

Texas  declared  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  a  public  policy  that  the  public 
shall  have  free  and  unrestricted 
right  of  access  to  state-owned 
beaches  bordering  on  the  seaward 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
are  accessible  by  public  road  or 
ferry  facility.  The  same  act  pro- 
vides for  a  legislative  study  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  special  con- 
ditions prevailing  as  to  the  shoreline 
and  to  report  to  the  legislature  with 
recommendations  for  legislation  on 
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methods  and  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing the  rights-of-way  for  construc- 
tion of  essential  parallel  highways 
and  parking  areas  to  facilitate  beach 
access,  for  obtaining  easements  for 
egress  and  ingress  between  the 
parking  areas  and  the  beach,  for 
obtaining  cooperative  agreements 
with  landowners  for  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  for  acquiring  park 
areas  adjacent  to  the  beach  without 
cost  to  the  state,  for  changes  neces- 
sary to  make  general  legislation 
conform  with  the  fixed  procedures 
applicable  to  national  seashore  areas 
to  the  extent  that  coastal  lands  may 
be  designated  as  such,  and  other 
matters  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  beaches  for  recreation  use 
and  to  further  their  development 
as  a  tourist  attraction. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  16 
authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  establish  a  national  seashore  area 
on  Padre  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
areas  reported  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  its  1955  report, 
Our  Vanishing  Shoreline,  as  having 
national  significance. 

The  State  Highway  Department 
was  authorized  to  construct  and 
pave  roads  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
state  parks  under  agreements  to  be 
entered  into  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission  and  the  State  Parks 
Board. 

Utah  made  a  biennial  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  for  state  park  land 
acquisition  and  development  to 
initiate  the  $5  million  program  out- 
lined in  the  Report  oj  the  Utah  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission. 


Vermont  directed  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  issue  negotiable  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $1  million  to  cover  ap- 
propriations for  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  its  system  of 
state  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
historic  sites.  Receipts  from  these 
areas  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
general  fund  for  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

Washington  created  a  Columbia 
River  Gorge  Commission  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  develop  the 
scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  areas 
of  the  Columbia  River  Gorge.  The 
Commission  is  directed  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  state 
recreation  area  along  the  Gorge  for 
submission  to  the  Governor,  in- 
cluding proposed  boundaries,  ac- 
quisition, administration,  zoning, 
and  regulations.  This  is  similar  to 
the  1953  legislation  creating  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge  Commission 
in  Oregon. 

Chapter  54,  Laws  of  1935  and 
RCW  79.16.140  were  amended  to 
provide  that  no  part  of  the  tide- 
lands  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Queets  River  to 
Cape  Flattery,  a  distance  of  some 
60  miles,  shall  ever  be  sold  or  leased 
for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
extraction  of  oil,  gas,  or  minerals. 

West  Virginia  declared  the  dis- 
posal of  litter  in  and  near  bodies 
of  water  and  ponds  and  near  high- 
ways to  be  unlawful  and  provided 
penalties  for  violation  up  to  $500. 

Wyoming  abolished  its  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission  and  trans- 
ferred its  functions  to  the  Archives 
and  Historical  Department. 
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PERSONALS 

Mr.  Jack  Parsons  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief,  Alabama  Division 
of  State  Parks,  Monuments,  and 
Historical  Sites.  James  L.  Segrest, 
formerly  Chief,  is  now  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Lubbock  County 
Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  No.  1,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
and  at  present  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  development  of  the 
Buffalo  Springs  Lake  Project  which 
is  planned  to  be  a  major  public 
recreation  area. 

The  appointment  of  Joseph  Jae- 
ger, Jr.,  Missouri  Director  of  Parks, 
as  Missouri  liaison  representative 
to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  was 
announced  in  July  by  Governor 
James  T.  Blair. 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  Director  of 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Parks,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Association  of 
Midwest  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners  during  the  an- 
nual convention  held  recently  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  Michigan  Con- 
servation Director  Gerald  E.  Eddy 
was  named  Vice-President. 

Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Forests 
and  Parks,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  J.  Millard  Tawes  of 


Maryland  to  serve  as  alternate  to 
the  Governor  on  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  He  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mission for  many  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Land  Committee. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Selective  Cutting  of  Roadside  Vege- 
tation prepared  by  Earl  A.  Disque, 
Supervising  Landscape  Architect, 
National  Park  Service,  for  the  High- 
way Research  Board  deals  with 
safety  sight  distances  on  curves 
and  intersections,  the  appearance 
of  shoulders,  drainageways,  slopes, 
utility  lines,  construction  and  main- 
tenance, as  well  as  selective  cutting 
practices  with  regard  to  vista  clear- 
ing and  management  of  vegetation. 
This  41 -page  Special  Report  43 
contains  48  drawings  and  illustra- 
tions and  is  available  from  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  at  a  cost  of  $1 .20  per  copy. 

Another  publication  prepared  by 
Mr.  Disque  for  the  Board,  Land-  Use 
Treatment  as  Related  to  Mainte- 
nance, deals  with  roadsides  as  ".  .  . 
an  integral  part  of  the  development 
of  any  traffic  facility  through  the 
use  of  such  factors  as  safety,  insula- 
tion, rest,  recreation,  and  aesthet- 
ics." He  cites  scenic  easements, 
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special  use  permits,  and  land  use 
plans  as  three  devices  that  may  be 
of  value  to  agencies  or  organizations 
responsible  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  roads.  He  also  re- 
views the  30  years  experience  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  design 
and  development  of  national  park- 
ways with  a  wide  right-of-way 
".  .  .  to  provide  insulation  and 
protection  from  the  roadside  de- 
velopment and  nuisances  that  often 
infest  and  destroy  ordinary  high- 
ways, and  to  conserve  the  landscape 
and  other  values  of  the  scenic 
corridor  in  which  the  parkway  is 
located."  Although  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  parkways  may  be 
specific  in  nature,  it  well  may  be 
that  the  roadside  maintenance  prac- 
tices and  experiences  outlined  in 
this  article  may  be  found  valuable 
to  those  concerned  with  county, 
state,  and  interstate  systems. 

State  Park  Statistics— 1958.  This 
annual  compilation  contains  data 
from  93  State  agencies  in  48  States 
on  expenditures,  sources  of  funds, 
revenue  from  operations,  attendance, 
land  acquisition,  and  personnel. 
Attendance  exceeded  237  million, 
an  increase  of  20.5  million  or  9 
percent  over  1957  and  18  percent 
over  1956.  Seven  States  reported 
more  than  10  million  visits.  New 
York  led  with  33  million,  and  was 
followed  by  California  with  19.9 
million;  Pennsylvania,  19.5  million; 
Michigan,  18.5  million;  Ohio,  16.9 
million;  Oregon,  10.5  million;  and 
Illinois,  10  million. 

Tent  and  trailer  camping  surged 
ahead  24  percent.  California  had 
the  biggest  camper  clientele,  report- 
ing a  total  of  3  million  camper  days; 
New  York  and  Michigan  each  re- 


ported 1.8  million.  Other  leading 
States  were  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Expenditures  by  state  park 
agencies  totaled  approximately 
$73.2  million,  1  percent  under  1957. 
Some  $6.3  million  was  spent  by 
other  state  agencies  on  park  roads 
and  other  projects. 

Revenues  from  operations,  includ- 
ing state-operated  facilities,  con- 
cessions, and  entrance  and  parking 
fees  increased  14  percent,  totaling 
$18.2  million.  Average  cost  to  the 
States,  per  visit  was  31  cents,  of 
which  20  cents  was  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  11  cents  for 
capital  improvements.  The  net 
operation  and  maintenance  cost,  per 
visit,  was  approximately  12  cents, 
since  revenues  amounted  to  about 
8  cents  per  visit.  These  per-visit 
costs  have  remained  virtually  the 
same  during  the  past  few  years. 
One  hundred  and  nineteen  addi- 
tional areas  were  acquired,  bringing 
the  total  to  2,335  and  the  overall 
acreage  to  5,405,901.  Outlays  for 
land  acquisition  totaled  $7.5  mil- 
lion, a  57  percent  increase  over 
1957.  More  than  half  of  this 
amount  ($4.8  million)  was  spent  by 
California.  New  York  spent  nearly 
$1  million  and  Massachusetts,  ap- 
proximately $418,000.  Maryland 
was  in  fourth  place,  with  $298,000. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
and  Oregon  each  spent  between 
$100,000  and  $200,000. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ARTICLES 

In  the  April  issue  of  Park  Main- 
tenance, an  article  "Recreational 
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Land  Use"  by  Wade  H.  Andrews, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy, Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, discusses  the  need  of  land 
for  recreation  purposes  and  the 
many  factors  affecting  land  uses  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  He  states  that  there  is 
apathy  and  lack  of  understanding 
as  to  the  needs  on  the  part  of  both 
the  public  and  their  leaders;  that 
"Population  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  any  discussion  of  land  space 
needs."  He  states  further  that  if 
natural  outdoor  recreation  is  to  be 
available  to  people  in  the  future  in 
the  same  way  as  it  is  being  used 
now,  immediate  attention  must  be 
given  to  planning  and  action  at  all 
levels  of  interest.  He  concludes 
with  the  statement  "...  that  true 
natural  outdoor  recreation  space 
cannot  be  substituted  for  or  pro- 
vided in  any  other  way  than  by 
preserving  it  before  it  is  used  for 
any  other  purpose;  and  second, 
other  outdoor  space  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  reclaim  or  requires  many 
years  to  develop  after  it  has  moved 
into  urban,  industrial,  highway,  or 
other  uses.  Therefore,  with  the 
press  of  present  and  future  develop- 
ment action  is  needed  post-haste." 

An  article  by  Henry  Lee  in  the 
January  issue  of  Popular  Science 
entitled,  "New  Projects  Point  to 
Better  Boating,"  reveals  that  States, 
municipalities  and  recreation  com- 
missions have  been  suddenly  alerted 
to  the  expansion  of  small  boating 
and  the  need  for  better  harbors, 
bigger  marinas,  launching  sites,  and 
other  facilities.  He  states,  that  "In 
the  whole  outdoors  history  of  the 
country  no  other  form  of  recreation 


has  boomed  like  boating  in  the 
past  ten  years."  A  survey  by  the 
American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  found  30  million  pleasure 
craft  users  in  this  country.  Today, 
one  in  every  five  or  six  Americans 
goes  pleasure  boating,  and  the 
number  increases  yearly.  Vision  is 
needed  to  cope  with  present  and 
future  needs.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  projects  is  the  25-year 
development  of  the  Mission  Bay 
Aquatic  Park  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, at  a  cost  of  $27,200,000,  ex- 
clusive of  facilities. 

One  of  the  heaviest  concentrations 
of  recreation  craft  in  the  country 
may  be  found  in  the  New  York- 
New  England  area,  and  Philadel- 
phia is  a  natural  part  of  this  con- 
centration. Philadelphia  has  author- 
ized $300,000  for  work,  already 
started,  on  an  elaborate  marina. 
Halfway  up  the  Hudson  River  is  an 
excellent  marina  at  New  York's 
Margaret  Lewis  Norrie  State  Park. 
The  operation  is  run  by  the  Ta- 
conic  State  Park  Commission  and 
is  an  ideal  stopover  for  week-end 
cruisers  enroute  to  Lake  Champlain. 
The  agency  has  spent  $130,000  on 
docks,  piers,  ice  breakers,  break- 
water, service  to  handle  45  boats, 
and  plans  further  expansion  of 
facilities  including  dredging  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  marina. 

In  the  August  issue  of  The  Ohio 
Conservation  Bulletin,  an  article, 
"Why  Do  You  Go  To  Parks?"  by 
Ernest  A.  Greer  of  the  Information 
and  Education  Section,  answers  the 
question,  Why  do  you  visit  a  state 
park?  The  answers  to  this  and 
related  questions  are  important  to 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Parks.  During 
the  1958  park  season,  the  Division 
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passed  out  10,000  survey  cards  at 
15  park  areas  to  get  the  answers. 
Some  of  the  answers  were  surprising. 
Less  than  25  percent  of  park  visitors 
came  from  the  county  in  which  the 
park  is  located.  Fishing  was  not 
the  biggest  attraction.  Picnicking 
is  the  first  attraction,  with  swim- 
ming second  and  fishing  running 
third.  Many  interesting  division 
beliefs  were  borne  out  by  a  study 
of  the  answers.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  season  visitors  return 
to  state  parks  throughout  the  year 
for  more  than  five  visits.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  visitors  travel 
over  100  miles  during  their  visit. 
To  date  all  of  the  factors  have  not 
been  analyzed.  Another  survey 
will  be  carried  out  in  1961,  probably 
in  different  areas.  One  thing  is 
certain  to  Ohio  officials  and  that  is 
that  with  14  million  recorded  visitors 
to  state  parks  last  year  and  an 
expected  16  million  visitors  this 
year,  the  State  Parks  of  Ohio  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  to  the  State  and  the  Division 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MEETINGS 

The  Midwest  State  Park  Asso- 
ciation's 12th  annual  June  2  and  3 
meeting  at  Itasca  State  Park, 
Minnesota,  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  seven  States.  All 
reported  great  increases  in  the  1959 
park  attendance,  particularly  for 
camping  and  boating  activities. 
Minnesota  reported  $135,000  per 
annum  income  from  park  stickers. 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  the 
sticker  law  for  major  parks.  Wis- 
consin will  also  have  $500,000  of  the 
gas  tax  fund  available  for  park 


access  roads.  In  Ohio  and  Iowa, 
the  State  Highway  Departments 
will  construct  and  maintain  park 
roads.  New  officers  elected  were: 
President,  V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio; 
Vice-President,  Walter  Fillmore, 
South  Dakota;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Ed  Trecker,  Wisconsin.  The 
1960  meeting  will  be  held  in  May  at 
Lake  Hope  State  Park,  Ohio. 

NEWS    FROM    THE    STATES 

Alabama.  The  Department  of 
Conservation  has  been  constructing 
public  fishing  lakes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  local  fisherman  and  has 
ear-marked  $85,000  for  construction 
of  public  boat  launching  ramps. 
These  lakes  are  also  used  by  swim- 
mers, picnickers,  and  boating  en- 
thusiasts. 

Colorado.  Governor  Steven  Mc- 
Nichols  recently  signed  a  25-year 
lease  permitting  the  State  to  take 
over  recreation  management  of 
Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  southeast 
of  Denver  from  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  lease 
gives  the  Colorado  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  control  over 
the  permanent  pool  at  the  giant 
flood  control  reservoir,  currently 
about  10,000  acre-feet,  plus  some 
3,700  acres  of  surrounding  land. 
The  Governor  hailed  the  lease  as 
"the  first  program  of  its  kind  in 
Colorado,  and,  I  think,  a  new  era 
in  our  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  recreation." 

Minnesota.  State  Park  Director, 
U.  W.  Hella,  reported  a  substantial 
increase  in  appropriations  for  the 
next  biennium.  They  received  an 
increase  of  $219,980  for  capital 
improvements,  $121,602  for  salaries, 
and  $12,730  for  other  purposes.  He 
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reported  the  legislative  program  a 
mark  of  progress  and  "...  a  ser- 
ious challenge  and  an  obligation  for 
the  park  service  to  deliver  more 
and  better  services  and  to  build  a 
better  park  system." 

Missouri.  Attendance  in  Mis- 
souri State  Parks  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1959  reached  a  record 
breaking  1,920,610,  only  slightly 
less  than  the  1,943,833  recorded  for 
the  entire  year  of  1953,  Joseph 
Jaeger,  Jr.,  Director  of  Parks,  has 
announced. 

The  1959  attendance  was  nearly 
38  percent  higher  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1958  when  1,171,148 
visited  Missouri's  state  owned  parks. 

Some  of  the  increased  1959  at- 
tendance could  be  attributed  to  the 
newly  opened  Table  Rock  State 
Park  in  southwest  Missouri. 

This  newest  state  park,  Table 
Rock,  was  tops  in  attendance  in 
June,  with  101,748  visitors,  closely 
followed  by  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
State  Park,  with  101,650  visitors. 

New  Hampshire.  Ellacoya  State 
Beach  on  the  southwest  shore  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  was  opened  to 
the  public  July  4,  1959,  as  the  26th 
State  park  in  New  Hampshire's 
system  of  public  recreation  areas. 
This  12-acre  area,  developed  under 
a  $100,000  capital  appropriation 
authorized  by  the  1957  legislature, 
has  as  its  dominant  feature  a  600- 
foot  beach  on  the  State's  largest 
lake.  Other  facilities  include  park- 
ing areas  for  360  cars  and  two  mod- 
ern structures  similar  to  the  build- 
ings at  the  larger  1,795-acre  Mt. 
Sunapee  and  80-acre  Silver  Lake 
State  Parks. 

Of  nation-wide  interest  is  the 
proposal  to  locate  Interstate  High- 


way Route  93  through  Franconia 
Notch  State  Park.  The  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests,  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  and  others  have  been 
concerned  over  the  effects  of  such 
construction  on  this  outstanding 
park.  Recent  authorizing  legisla- 
tion specified  "a  parkway  type  of 
public  highway"  and  the  Clarkeson 
Engineering  Company  report  em- 
phasizes the  recreation  aspects  of 
this  region  and  the  overwhelming 
recreation  character  of  the  highway 
travel.  The  highway  location  ap- 
parently is  beyond  further  consider- 
ation and  much  now  depends  on 
the  construction  design  to  keep  loss 
of  scenic  and  recreation  values  to 
a  minimum. 

Tennessee.  Seventy  public  access 
areas  on  TVA  reservoirs  have  been 
developed  since  1955.  Recreation 
facilities  on  these  reservoirs  now 
represent  an  investment  of  $60 
million  by  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  private  individuals  and  com- 
panies. 

Washington.  Preservation  of  one 
of  the  few  areas  in  the  world  con- 
taining extensive  petrified  remnants 
of  the  prehistoric  Ginkgo  tree  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  transfer 
of  455  acres  of  federal  land  to  the 
State.  This  transfer  increases  the 
size  of  the  Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest 
State  Park  to  more  than  6,500  acres, 
with  a  mile  of  frontage  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  fossils  found 
in  the  area  are  the  mute  remains  of 
a  lush  coastal  type  forest  which 
flourished  there  approximately  40 
million  years  ago,  prior  to  the  up- 
thrust  of  the  Cascade  Range  which 
caused  a  radical  change  in  climate. 

Wisconsin.    Wisconsin  Park  and 
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Forest  Travel  Study  is  the  title  of  a 
report  on  a  1958  survey  of  park 
visitors  made  by  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Between  June  20 
and  Labor  Day,  17,152  drivers  of 
cars  were  interviewed  as  they  left 
the  several  state  parks  and  state 
forest  recreation  areas.  The  survey 
concerned  such  questions  as  origin 
of  park  visitors,  where  they  learned 
about  the  park,  length  of  stay, 
economic  effects,  needed  improve- 
ments, and  financing.  The  report 
states,  "Of  those  visitors  offering 
some  suggestions,  almost  two-thirds 
favored  direct  charges  in  the  form 


of  fees  for  a  windshield  sticker 
admitting  car  and  occupants  to  all 
state  parks,  a  daily  entrance  fee, 
or  higher  charges  for  camping  per- 
mits. Most  of  the  remaining  sug- 
gestions involved  greater  use  of 
tax  monies  through  higher  general 
fund  appropriations,  earmarking 
part  of  some  existing  tax,  or  levying 
a  special  tax  on  property.  Numer- 
ous other  suggestions  were  made 
with  less  frequency." 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Items  on  state 
park  legislation  are  not  included  in 
these  State  Park  Notes  since  they 
are  covered  in  the  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Conference's  Legisla- 
tive Committee  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 


New  Members 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
April  through  August,  1959 


Arizona 

Claude  H.  Pomeroy,  Mesa 
California 

Library,   San  Jose   State   College,   San 

Jose. 
District  of  Columbia 

Hon.  Clement  W.  Miller 
Florida 

Public  Library,  Miami 
Illinois 

Rogers     Park     Community      Council, 

Chicago 
Louisiana 

Franklin  R.  Rodriquez,  Metairie 

Hugh  N.  Ford,  Metairie 
Maryland 

Anthony  B.  Ferrara,  Rockville 
Missouri 

Malcolm  C.  Drummond,  St.  Louis 

William  S.  Pollard,  Jr.,  St.  Louis 
North  Carolina 

Library,  Charlotte  &  Mecklenburg  Co., 

Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Carl  A.  Taubert,  Casselton 


New  Jersey 

S.  Herbert  Taylor,  Camden 

Harold  S.  Anderson,  West  Orange 

Charles  H.  Tavener,  West  Orange 
New  York 

William  Averell  Harriman,  New  York 

Robert  Vanderbilt,  New  York 
Ohio 

Lake  Co.  Planning  Commn.,  Painesville 
Oklahoma 

Erling  Helland,  Tulsa 
Pennsylvania 

Bernard  B.  Blier,  Scranton 

Dr.  Mildred  C.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Merion  Sta. 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  Jones  W.  Ross,  Germantown 

Kirby  Stringer,  Memphis 

Archer  and  Woodbury,  Memphis 

Howard  Tayloe,  Memphis 

J.  T.  Saunders,  Memphis 

Ernest  P.  Schumacher,  Memphis 

Walter  Chandler,  Memphis 
Texas 

George  Carmack,  Houston 
Virginia 

John  W.  Bright,  Richmond 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


LAWSON  PURDY 
1863—1959 


The  death  of  Lawson  Purdy  at 
the  advanced  age  of  95 — he  would 
have  been  96  if  he  had  lived  to 
September  13  —  takes  from  the 
planning  scene  another  of  its  pion- 
eers. His  death  occurred  in  New 
York  on  August  30.  Services  were 
held  in  Trinity  Church  where  he  had 
been  active  for  many  years,  with 
interment  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  1920,  21; 
president  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  1916;  president  of  the 


Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1931-44, 
he  had  far-flung  interests  in  housing, 
crime  prevention,  city  planning  and 
zoning.  Perhaps  only  the  older 
generation  can  realize  the  impact  of 
his  personality  and  his  drive  in 
working  for  the  public  good. 

His  interest  and  support  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation extended  over  the  last  four 
decades.  He  is  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Helene  Purdy, 
and  a  son,  Marion  Sanford  Purdy. 


BREMER  POND 
1884—1959 


Bremer  Whidden  Pond  of  Pitts- 
burgh, retired  landscape  architect 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture, 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Har- 
vard University,  died  September  2 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  served  as 
Secretary  to  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
in  the  1900's  when  he  opened  his 
own  office  for  the  practice  of  land- 
scape architecture  in  Boston.  For 
many  years  he  was  Charles  Eliot 
Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 


at  Harvard  and  became  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1950.  Long  a  member 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  he  was  also  active  as  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  and  served  as 
its  Secretary  1922-36.  He  was 
former  secretary  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society  and  an  honorary 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His 
work  included  many  parks  and  res- 
idential properties. 
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REVENUE  BONDS  FOR  STATE  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.Their 
Uses  and  Features.  Prepared  by 
Ernest  E.  Allen  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Conference  on  States  Parks. 
1959.  26-page  processed  report  with  77 
pages  of  appendices.  Available  from 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
901  Union  Trust  BIdg.,  Washington  5, 
D.  C.  $1.00  postpaid. 

Development  of  state  park  fa- 
cilities through  revenue-bond  fi- 
nancing presents  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  On  the  credit 
side,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
funds  frequently  can  be  made  avail- 
able and  facilities  can  be  provided 
much  sooner  than  would  be  possible 
through  appropriations  or  other 
means.  This  is  most  important. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  cost 
of  facilities  is  paid  from  revenue 
derived  from  those  using  them. 
Revenue-bond  facilities  such  as 
lodges  and  cabins  tend  to  upgrade 
the  local  economy,  increase  the 
scope  of  the  state  park  program  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  state  park 
agency. 

The  most  outstanding  disadvan- 
tage is  the  development  of  a  general 
feeling  of  unlimited  funds  and  the 
resulting  demands  that  arise.  It 
also  may  place  the  state  park  opera- 
tions on  a  scale  that  tempts  the 
"big  time"  operators  to  begin  en- 
croaching on  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  agency.  The  director  and 
his  staff  may  gradually  find  them- 
selves more  and  more  in  the  back- 
ground and  subservient  to  the 
operators  who  have  an  entirely 
different  outlook  and  different  poli- 
cies and  standards.  The  original 
purposes  for  which  the  parks  were 
established  are  apt  to  be  forgotten 


and  the  principal  emphasis  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds  are  likely  to  be 
directed  toward  enhancement  of  the 
revenue-bond  facilities. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  an 
agency  developing  facilities  through 
revenue-bond  financing  should  not 
plan  so  large  a  program  that  it 
results  in  reaching  a  saturation 
point  before  promotion  and  adver- 
tising have  resulted  in  enough  visi- 
tors to  produce  the  required  amount 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  bond  pay- 
ments. 

Those  States  now  involved  in  a 
revenue-bond  development  program 
have  had  problems  in  administering 
the  program  so  that  it  would  pro- 
duce enough  revenue  to  meet  the 
bond  requirements.  It  appears  from 
present  trends  that,  after  the  first 
few  years  of  operation,  most  of  the 
major  problems  will  disappear.  With 
many  more  people  traveling  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  the 
greater  majority  demanding  deluxe 
overnight  accommodations,  and 
with  inflation  making  it  easier  to 
meet  the  bond  payments,  the  reve- 
nue-bond facilities  will  likely  prove 
to  be  a  good  investment  for  the 
States. 

The  most  important  observation 
made  is  that  revenue-bond  financing 
is  certainly  not  a  cure-all  for  state 
park  development  needs.  It  only 
serves  to  finance  a  part  of  an  overall 
well-balanced  state  park  program. 
Such  a  program  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  any  state  agency  until 
its  parks  are  well  developed  with 
nearly  all  facilities  except  a  lodge 
and  cottage  setup  and  are  well 
attended  by  many  visitors  through 
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the  major  part  of  the  year.  There 
should  also  be  a  well  informed  and 
sympathetic  legislature  that  under- 
stands that  more  appropriated  funds 
will  be  necessary  to  administer,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  state  park 


areas  encompassing  revenue-bond 
projects.  By  all  means,  revenue- 
bond  projects  will  not  make  state 
parks  self-supporting  as  propagan- 
dized by  some  developers. 


New  Members 

National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
April  through  August,  1959 


California 

George  Maurice  Heldt,  Pacific  Grove 
Morley  J.  Mason,  Graegle 
William  E.  Allison,  Lagunitas 
Alan  D.  Philbrook,  San  Clemente 
Desert  Protective  Council,  Banning 
Fred  W.  Binneweis,  Death  Valley 
Frederick  A.  Meyer,  Sacramento 

Hawaii 

Walter  S.  Horchler,  Honolulu 

Indiana 

Louis  D.  Hasenstab,  Indianapolis 

Iowa 
Wilbur  A.  Rush,  Des  Moines 

Louisiana 

Erie  M.  Barham,  Oak  Ridge 

Mrs.  Herman  L.  Heflin,  Baton  Rouge 

Mrs.  Ellen  Bryan  Moore,  Baton  Rouge 

Hubert  N.  Wingate,  Lake  Charles 

Kent  Thompson,  Ville  Platte 

Dudley  Johnson,  Ville  Platte 

Thomas  F.  Greig,  St.  Martinville 

Mrs.  Loree  B.  Hartman,  Minden 

William  Koch,  St.  Martinville 

Raymond  Doss,  St.  Joseph 
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General  of  the  Army  Omar  Nelson  Bradley 
Speaks  Out  for  Conservation 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following  is  a  briefed  text  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Founders 
Day  Dinner  of  The  Lake  Club,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  on  Armed  Forces  Day  1959. 


I  come  to  you  this  evening  with 
some  personal  expressions  of  con- 
cern and  I  would  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  so  as  a  citizen.  Most  certainly, 
I  bring  you  no  revelations  from 
Moscow,  Geneva  or  Augusta.  And 
in  such  matters  as  rockets  and 
missilery,  I  shall  disqualify  myself— 
except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  man- 
kind has  discovered  an  exceedingly 
difficult  way  to  take  a  dim  view  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

We  need  not  ascend  into  space  to 
perceive  the  dimness.  It  is  much 
too  close  at  hand.  It  is  manifested 
in  the  disappearance  of  our  nature 
preserves,  in  the  debasement  of  our 
countryside,  in  the  pizza  palaces 
and  highway  honkytonks  with 
which  we  have  littered  the  land. 

Each  of  us  has  need  to  escape 
occasionally  from  the  noisy  world 
which  surrounds  us  and  find  refresh- 
ment in  the  grandeur  of  nature. 
Yet,  year  after  year,  our  scenic 
treasures  are  being  plundered  by 
what  we  call  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
leave  our  children  a  legacy  of  billion 
dollar  roads  leading  nowhere  except 
to  other  congested  places  like  those 
they  left  behind. 

As  the  pressures  of  civilization 
mount,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  probably  have  as  much  need  for 


part-time  Thoreaus  as  we  have  for 
full-time  nuclear  scientists.  Since 
the  beginning  of  mankind,  people 
have  always  drawn  great  strength 
from  their  nearness  and  kinship  to 
nature.  If  we  close  off  this  source 
of  strength  by  plowing  under  our 
scenic  resources,  we  may  soon  find 
ourselves  in  trouble.  We  may  soon 
find  ourselves  so  baffled  by  the 
pressures  of  urbanization,  that  we 
risk  damage  to  our  character  as  a 
people  and  therefore  to  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Traditionally,  we  have  looked  to 
our  national  and  state  park  services 
to  bank  for  safekeeping  those  wilder- 
ness areas  worth  keeping,  and  to 
act  as  the  protectors  of  our  rec- 
reational real  estate. 

That  they  have  been  able  to  do 
as  well  as  they  have  is  due  only  to 
the  dedication  of  their  staffs  and 
the  attentiveness  given  their  needs 
by  a  small  band  of  conservationists. 
As  a  people  we  have  been  notor- 
iously apathetic.  Less  than  a  tenth 
of  one  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  heritage.  No  lobbies 
stand  ready  to  back  park  funds,  for 
no  one  gets  rich  on  an  investment 
in  parks,  no  one — that  is — other 
than  people  like  you  who  can  be 
enriched  in  spirit. 
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Each  year,  millions  of  more  of  us 
are  crowding  into  urban  areas  with 
little  thought  of  our  need  for  nature 
retreats.  We  are  building  ourselves 
an  asphalt  treadmill  and  allowing 
the  green  areas  of  our  nation  to 
disappear. 

Nowhere  is  this  treadmill  more 
threatening  and  the  situation  more 
acute  than  here  in  New  England. 

The  15  thousand  square  miles  of 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  from  Mass- 
achusetts to  New  York  is  the  most 
concentrated,  most  heavily  urban- 
ized area  in  the  country.  Here  you 
have  11  percent  of  the  American 
people  living  on  3^  of  1  percent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  lives  lived  are  prob- 
ably the  hardest  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, producing  a  high  percentage 
of  the  Nation's  products  and  a  still 
higher  percentage  of  its  most  de- 
manding services. 

Yet,  in  this  vastly  over  populated 
area,  there  is  not  a  single  National 
Park — though  there  are  13  million 
acres  of  such  parks  in  the  nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for 
Acadia  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  there 
is  no  National  Park  within  a  hard 
day's  driving  distance  of  your 
population  center.  Except  for  tiny 
Bedloe's  Island  there  are  no  Na- 
tional Monument  Preserves,  no 
Historical  Parks  compared  to  9 
million  acres  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  And  while  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  has  5  million 
acres  of  state  parks,  your  population 
area,  has  less  than  a  third  of  1 
percent  of  the  total. 

On  the  shoreline,  your  particular 
situation  is  even  more  absurd. 
Here  you  have  your  greatest  scenic 
and  recreational  asset.  And  yet  of 


your  4,371  miles  of  shoreline,  only 
39  miles  are  reserved  by  Federal 
and  state  agencies  for  public  en- 
joyment. 

Though  not  yet  as  tragically 
deficient  as  the  New  England  areas 
are,  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is 
falling  far  behind  its  need  for  nature 
preserves.  Unless  this  lapse  is 
ended  and  some  greater  concern 
focused  upon  the  need,  our  children 
face  a  famine  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tional outlets. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  when 
we  added  23  million  people  to  our 
population,  we  added  fewer  than  5 
thousand  acres  to  our  national 
parks.  State  parks  did  slightly 
better,  with  a  10  percent  gain. 

Moreover,  while  population  was 
increasing,  park  traffic  was  increas- 
ing even  more — from  114  million 
visitors  in  1947  to  213  million  ten 
years  later. 

Thus  during  a  period  when  popu- 
lation went  up  19  percent  and 
visitors  to  our  parklands  almost  five 
times  that  fast,  we  were  content  to 
settle  for  a  paltry  3  percent  increase 
in  park  reserves.  If  ultimately 
these  parklands  become  Baghdads- 
in-the- Woods,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
brought  this  condition  on  ourselves 
by  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

However,  even  if  we  had  been 
able  to  acquire  more  acreage,  the 
addition  would  have  given  us  no 
adequate  assurance  that  we  are 
providing  intelligently  and  wisely 
for  our  needs.  As  important  as  the 
new  parks  may  be,  the  location  and 
distribution  of  those  parks  is  even 
more  important.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  national  park  in  Utah 
might  be  good  for  the  country,  but 
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it  would  be  of  limited  value  to 
those  of  you  who  live  here  on  the 
seaboard  where  congestion  is  the 
thickest  and  the  need  most  acute. 

As  those  nature  preserves  which 
should  be  set  aside  for  parklands 
disappear  before  the  onslaughts  of 
commerce,  we  have  need  not  only 
for  an  aggressive,  but  for  an  orderly 
and  strategic  program  of  land 
acquisition. 

When  we  trail  behind  in  other 
areas  of  public  need,  we  frequently 
get  a  second  chance  to  make  good. 
Hospitals  can  be  built,  new  schools 
constructed,  waterways  and  high- 
ways improved. 

But  when  bulldozers  have  torn 
fresh  paths  through  scenic  wonders, 
the  loss  cannot  be  overcome.  To 
provide  adequately  for  parklands, 
we  must  anticipate  our  needs.  We 
must  look  far  enough  ahead  to 
prevent  damage  rather  than  hope 
we  shall  have  the  chance  to  correct 
it.  Too  little,  too  late  in  public 
parklands  is  a  permanent  affliction. 
The  time  cannot  be  made  up. 

In  the  face  of  rising  population 
pressures,  basic  economic  and  social 
change,  why  are  we  so  delinquent  in 
getting  around  to  what  must  be 
done  to  provide  for  the  outdoor 
recreational  wants  of  our  people? 

Why,  in  a  nation  with  an  $80 
billion  budget,  are  we  so  short- 
sighted and  tight-fisted  in  the  in- 
vestment of  funds  in  the  physical 
and  cultural  well-being  of  our 
people? 

Why — in  this  particular  area — 
where  you  have  so  heavy  a  con- 
centration of  persuasive  peoples — 
why  are  you  willing  to  pauperize 
your  children  by  subscribing  to  the 
dissipation  of  their  woodlands? 


Why,  when  we  can  raise  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  medical 
and  educational  purposes,  do  we 
neglect  the  facilities  required  for  a 
healthy  use  of  leisure  time? 

The  answer  probably  lies  mid- 
way between  what  might  be  called 
the  "fragmentation  of  interest"  and 
public  indifference. 

Government  activity  in  this  area, 
though  dedicated,  is  diffuse.  The 
agencies  responsible  for  it  lack 
power.  Park  services,  traditionally, 
come  late  in  line  on  the  budget; 
when  funds  are  pressed,  they  are 
the  ones  likely  to  be  pressed  hardest. 

Public  indifference  is  relieved  only 
by  relatively  small  conservationist 
groups  who  find  it  difficult  to  rally 
others.  For  the  most  part,  the 
others  of  us  are  too  busy  getting 
ahead  to  wonder  what  we  will  do 
with  our  leisure  time  when  we  get 
there. 

Those  of  you  who  have  provided 
the  force  behind  your  beautiful 
Lake  Club,  are  familiar  with  the 
strenuous  difficulties  which  attend 
a  cooperative  venture  in  recreation. 
Most  people  are  joiners  and  takers, 
rather  than  workers.  They  want 
better  than  they  give. 

The  same  thing  is  true — though 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale — in  the 
preservation  of  our  national  scenic 
resources. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  need,  as 
never  before,  for  the  focus  of  public 
interest  on  this  public  problem. 
There  is  need  for  the  mobilization 
of  public  concern  and  private  effort. 

Fortunately,  for  the  many  of  us, 
this  need  has  been  sensed  by  a  few. 
Leadership  has  come  from  an  Amer- 
ican family  whose  philanthropic 
enterprise  and  foresight  has  given 
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vitality  to  almost  every  form  of 
private  and  public  expenditure  for 
the  common  good. 

Laurance  Rockefeller,  long  known 
for  the  seriousness  of  his  concern 
with  our  needs  in  conservation, 
has  already  begun  to  mobilize  his 
forces  for  the  rescue  of  scenic  areas 
and  the  preservation  of  new  park- 
lands. 

The  area  is  one  in  which  better- 
planned  and  adequately  financed 
government  activity  can  be  en- 
couraged through  the  mobilization 
of  public  support.  It  is  one  in  which 
enlightened  private  institutions  and 
corporations  can  stimulate  govern- 
ment investment  in  parks  by  plant- 
ing seed  money  to  get  land  acquisi- 
tion underway. 

Here  and  there  around  the  coun- 
try, there  are  encouraging  signs  of 
a  germination  in  concern  and  in- 
terest. In  nearby  Mt.  Kisco,  a  dear 
and  distinguished  friend,  Eugene 
Meyer,  helped  to  point  the  way  with 
a  gift  to  his  community  of  Byram 


Lake  and  its  woodland  preserves. 

To  those  of  you  in  the  Lake  Club 
who  have  provided  in  some  small 
way  for  the  personal  needs  of  your 
families  with  the  rescue  of  Thayer 
Lake,  I  would  urge  that  you  lift  up 
your  sights,  raise  up  your  goals 
and  now  go  to  work  on  the  greater 
need  which  exists  all  around  you. 

It  is  the  task  of  a  citizenry  in  a 
privileged  community,  such  as  this, 
to  show  an  equal  and  public-spirited 
sensitivity  to  the  need  for  public 
recreational  preserves  for  this  whole 
region.  If  you  can  do  what  you 
have  done  locally,  you  can  just  as 
readily  encourage  that  it  be  done 
regionally.  And  in  encouraging  it 
regionally  you  can  help  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  national  problem. 

This  much,  you  owe  yourselves. 
More  importantly,  you  owe  it  to 
your  children.  It  is  the  opportunity 
you  give  them  for  a  healthy  outdoor 
life  that  will  do  so  much  to  form 
the  character  of  their  civilization. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Board  Meetings  Scheduled  for 
January  22  and  23,  I960 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
will  bold  its  annual  meeting  on  Friday,  January  22,  1960  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Union  Trust  Building.  A  morning  session,  to  convene  at  10  a.m.,  will 
be  followed  by  a  luncheon  and  in  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  joint  session 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  for 
the  discussion  of  mutual  problems. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  January  23,  1960  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Union  Trust  Building,  an  all-day  session,  to  convene  at  10  a.m. 
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HORACE  MARDEN  ALBRIGHT 
HONORED  BY  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 


An  outstanding  tribute  was  the  testimonial  dinner,  sponsored  by  a 
national  committee  of  his  friends,  for  Horace  M.  Albright,  one  of  this 
Nation's  foremost  conservationists,  who  serves  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  as 
Chairman  of  their  respective  Boards  of  Directors. 

A  former  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Mr.  Albright  has  been 
active  in  furthering  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  through  leadership 
in  the  Nation's  outstanding  conservation  organizations  and  has  made  a 


distinguished  contribution  to  American  life.  In  1958,  Mr.  Albright  retired 
after  24  years  of  distinguished  service  as  a  Trustee  of  Colonial  Williamsburg. 
His  leadership  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Colonial  National  Historical  Park  at  Jamestown  and  Yorktown  and 
the  linking  of  these  sites  with  Williamsburg  by  the  Colonial  National 
Parkway. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  the  large  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
on  December  4  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Attendance  numbered  several  hun- 
dred people,  drawn  from  Mr.  Albright's  wide  circle  of  friends  all  over  the 
country. 

In  his  honor  a  Lectureship  on  Conservation  is  to  be  created  at  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  California,  which  will  provide  the  means  for 
widespread  distribution  of  the  periodic  lectures  given  by  leading  conser- 
vationists. The  cost  of  this  Lectureship  will  be  defrayed  by  public  con- 
tributions obtained  by  the  Testimonial  Committee.  The  Committee  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  United  States  Senator; 
Kenneth  Chorley,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg  (Chairman  of  the  Horace  M.  Albright  Testimonial  Com- 
mittee); Mrs.  Leroy  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  National  Parks  Committee' 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America;  Mr.  J.  F.  Corkill,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  U.  S.  Borax  &  Chemical  Corporation;  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Fisher,  Associate  Director,  Resources  lor  the  Future,  Inc.;  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  3d,  President,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Assn.;  Dr.  Melville 
Bell  Grosvenor,  President  and  Editor  of  the  National  Geographic  Society; 
Mr.  Jack  Ellis  Haynes  of  Haynes,  Inc.,  Bozeman,  Montana;  Mrs.  Edward 
R.  McPherson,  Jr.,  daughter  of  Stephen  T.  Mather  (Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Horace  M.  Albright  Testimonial  Committee);  Mr.  Hilmer  Oehlmann, 
General  Manager,  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Company;  The  Reverend 
Warren  W.  Ost,  Director  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States;  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Vice-President,  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company;  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  President  Emeritus, 
University  of  California;  Mr.  Huston  Thompson,  Trustee  of  National 
Parks  Association ;  Mr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior. 

At  the  dinner,  a  slide  presentation  depicting  episodes  in  Mr.  Albright's 
life  was  shown  to  the  audience,  and  the  collection  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Albright  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Hon.  Oscar  Chapman,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Distinguished  guests  at  the  Speakers'  Table 
included  leaders  in  Washington  and  National  official  life.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Earl  Warren,  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Albright, 
and  Mrs.  Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mrs.  Seaton,  and 
many  others  were  there.  Telegrams  of  felicitation  were  read  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Governor  Brown 
of  California  and  former  President  Herbert  Hoover. 


Strictly  Personal 


George  Romney,  President  of 
American  Motors  Corporation  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
A  PC  A,  received  the  Association 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
American  Society  of  Association 
Executives,  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
November  15. 


Dr.  Reuben  G.  Gustavson  retired 
as  the  founding  President  and 
Executive  Director  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  where  for  the  past 
six  years  he  worked  to  get  this 
organization  under  way.  He  will 
move  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he 
is  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  will 
continue  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  RFF.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  who 
was  formerly  Secretary  and  Asso- 
ciate Director. 


George  C.  Hemmend  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Planning  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Arthur  N.  Tuttle,  Jr. 
has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Planning  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


Edward  D.  Stone,  architectural 
consultant  to  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  has  recently  revealed  his 
plans  for  an  estimated  $50  million 
three-building  center  to  be  built  in 
the  National  Capital  on  a  site  near 
the  Potomac  River.  An  opera  hall, 
symphony  hall  and  theatre  will 
have  a  common  entrance. 


Walter  Gropius  was  the  recipient 
of  the  highest  honor,  the  gold  medal 
bestowed  by  the  AIA  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  in  August 
of  this  year. 


Carl  Feiss,  Chairman  of  the  AlA 
Committee  on  Community  Plan- 
ning, will  establish  in  the  AIA 
Journal  a  regular  department  de- 
voted to  Community  Planning. 


Myron  D.  Downs  has  given  up 
his  long  residence  in  Cincinnati  and 
with  his  family  has  moved  to 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida. 


Kenneth  L.  Schellie  and  Asso- 
ciates, planning  consultants,  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  new  offices  at 
3400  North  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis 8,  Ind.  The  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1958  and  incorporated  as 
Metropolitan  Planners,  Inc.  in  1953. 
The  personnel  consists  of  Wayne 
C.  Depew,  Jr.,  C.  W.  Abrams  and 
Richard  Olson  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Schellie. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  two 
new  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Parks  and  Monuments. 
Robert  G.  Sproul  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  retired  president  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Sigurd 
Olson  of  Ely,  Minn.,  well  known 
conservationist  and  author,  will  re- 
place Walter  L.  Huber  of  San 
Francisco  and  Harold  S.  Wagner  of 
Akron,  O.  whose  six-year  terms  as 
Board  members  expired  last  June. 
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Harry  D.  Freeman,  Director  of 
Planning,  Engineering  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  Sacramento  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  California  to  a  new 
planning  post  in  the  state  public 
works  department.  He  will  be  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  will 
give  new  emphasis  to  the  relation 
of  freeways  to  community  planning. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  Director  of  Plan- 
ning in  Portland,  Ore.  before  he 
came  to  Sacramento. 


gon's  top  citizen.  In  years  past  he 
held  membership  and  was  active  in 
APCA. 


James  W.  Rouse,  President  of 
ACTION  and  five  other  board 
members  of  the  organization  have 
been  named  to  a  15-man  Advisory 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  by  Housing 
Administrator  Norman  P.  Mason. 
The  Board  members  who  will  serve 
on  the  Committee  are:  Ernest  J. 
Bohn,  Director,  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Housing  Authority;  Joseph 
A.  Grazier,  President,  American 
Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary 
Corporation;  Richard  G.  Hughes, 
President,  Hughes  Development  Co., 
Pampa,  Texas;  Fred  Kramer,  Presi- 
dent, Draper  and  Kramer,  Inc., 
Chicago;  and  Aksel  Nielsen,  Presi- 
dent, The  Guaranty  Company, 
Denver. 


Word  has  been  received  from 
Oregon  of  the  death  of  Judge  Robert 
W.  Sawyer  who  has  been  recognized 
nationally  as  an  outstanding  con- 
servationist for  the  past  half-century 
A  native  of  Bangor,  Maine,  he 
attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity with  both  A.B.  and  LL.B. 
degrees.  He  has  been  termed  Ore- 


Ronald  F.  Lee,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Interpretation  in  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Service 
since  1951,  will  become  Regional 
Director  of  the  Region  Five  office  in 
Philadelphia — administering  27 
park  areas  in  nine  States.  He  will 
succeed  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Director  of 
the  Region  Five  office  since  it  was 
established  in  1954,  who  has  applied 
for  voluntary  retirement  effective 
after  38  years  in  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Daniel  F.  Beard,  Superintendent 
of  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash- 
ington, will  succeed  Mr.  Lee  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Interpreta- 
tion. 


On  September  9,  Wheeling  Parks 
Superintendent,  Homer  Fish,  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 
The  Wheeling  Area  Conference  on 
Community  Development  and  more 
than  400  persons  gathered  at  Ogle- 
bay  Park  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Fish. 
Dr.  Perry  E.  Gresham,  President  of 
Bethany  College,  declared  that  Mr. 
Fish  had  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion in  developing  the  Wheeling 

Park  System. 

.*. 

— <§> 

The  late  Arthur  McVoy,  who  was 
Director  of  Planning  for  Baltimore 
for  a  decade  before  his  death  in 
December,  1957,  was  named  to  re- 
ceive the  Metropolitan  Planning 
Award  posthumously  by  the  Balti- 
more Association  of  Commerce  and 
the  Baltimore  Regional  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
for  "outstanding  contribution  to 
Metropolitan  Baltimore  Planning." 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 

ACREAGE  ZONING 


Two  recent  decisions  of  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  Connecticut  estab- 
lishing the  validity  of  the  require- 
ment of  one  or  more  acres  for  resi- 
dential lots  prompt  a  review  of  the 
subject.  DeMars  vs.  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  Balton,  reported  in 
142  Conn.  582,  involved  a  one  acre 
requirement.  Senior  vs.  Zoning 
Commission  of  New  Canaan,  re- 
ported as  yet  only  in  Connecticut 
Law  Journal  for  June  30,  1959, 
upheld  a  four  acre  requirement. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  at  least 
four  other  States  have  made  similar 
decisions.  In  Massachusetts,  Simon 
vs.  Needham,  decided  in  1942  and 
reported  311  Mass.  560,  supported 
a  one  acre  requirement;  in  New 
York,  Willard  vs.  North  Hills,  276 
App.  Divisions  969,  two  acres;  in 
Missouri,  Flora  Realty  and  Invest- 
ment Co.  vs.  City  of  Ladue,  362  Mo. 
1025,  three  acres;  in  New  Jersey, 
Fischer  vs.  Bedminster,  11  N.  J.  194, 
five  acres.  The  last  two  cases  were 
decided  in  1952. 

In  his  authoritative  book  on 
Zoning,  published  in  1936,  Edward 
Bassett  said  of  large  lot  require- 
ments: "Three  families  to  the  acre 
is  safe.  Beyond  that  it  is  doubtful. 
Some  Point  still  beyond  that  is  un- 
lawful for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  substantial  relation  between  the 
regulation  and  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  community."1  But  in  1942, 
the  Massachusetts  Court  supported 
one  acre  lots  in  residential  zones 
because  there  was  more  freedom 
from  noise  and  traffic,  less  danger 


from  fire,  more  space  for  children 
to  play2,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
Connecticut  court  agreed  that  the 
one  acre  requirement  might  provide 
larger  areas  for  sewage  disposal  and 
so  lessen  the  danger  to  water 
supply3,  and  in  1959  the  same 
Connecticut  court  held  that  nothing 
in  the  reasons  given  for  a  four  acre 
requirement  appeared  inconsistent 
with  the  considerations  which  the 
zoning  commission  must  have  be- 
fore it  in  enacting  zoning  restric- 
tions.4 

All  the  decisions  which  are  herein 
cited  as  upholding  acreage  require- 
ments in  residential  zones  are  deal- 
ing with  areas  which  are  alike  in 
at  least  one  general  characteristic. 
They  are  either  essentially  rural  or 
are  developed  predominately  in 
large  lots.  Balton,  Conn,  and  Bed- 
minster,  N.  J.  are  strictly  rural 
communities.  In  the  latter,  the 
size  of  residential  lots  in  the  whole 
town  averages  from  a  low  of  ten 
acres  to  a  high  of  one  hundred  and 
four.  New  Canaan's  four  acre  zone 
comprises  4000  acres  held  in  600 
separate  parcels,  and  is  described 
in  the  decision  as  a  semi-rural  area 
of  natural  beauty,  having  neither 
water  nor  sewer  services.  Ladue's 
restricted  zone  is  one  of  the  finest 
residential  developments  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  district,  and 
the  existing  developed  lots  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plaintiff's  property 
are  almost  entirely  of  three  or  more 

»  Zoning,  p.  87          2  311  Mass.  560         '  142  Conn. 
580  <  Connecticut  Law  Journal,  June  30,  1959 
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acres.  Needham  is  a  Boston  suburb, 
but  the  area  restricted  predominates 
in  large  lots  and  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  a  district  of 
large  estates.  North  Hills  is  so 
much  a  community  of  large  estates 
that  the  judge  before  whom  the 
case  first  came  struck  down  the  two 
acre  requirement  on  the  ground 
that  its  purpose  was  the  protection 
of  those  estates. 

It  would  appear  from  an  analysis 
of  these  cases  that  the  preservation 
of  openness  is  a  sufficient  basis  in 
itself  for  the  establishment  of  resi- 


dential zones  with  a  minimum  lot 
requirement  of  from  one  to  five 
acres.  None  of  the  cases  stress 
topography  as  justifying  acreage 
requirements.  Only  one  mentions 
the  lack  of  water  and  sewer  services. 
All  agree  on  the  characteristics  of 
existing  large  lot  development  or 
rural  surroundings.  As  the  Bed- 
minster,  N.  J.  case  puts  it,  "As 
much  foresight  is  now  required  to 
preserve  the  countryside  for  its 
best  use  as  has  been  needed  to  save 
what  could  be  salvaged  of  our 
cities." 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


Citizens  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  of  Baltimore,  Md.  is 
sponsoring,  with  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  a  citizens'  course  on 
city  planning,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  given  weekly,  October  7 
through  December  9.  Cost  of  the 
course  is  $20.  Active  members  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
will  give  the  eight  lectures.  The 
Goals  of  City  Planning,  Charles 
Abrams,  Oct.  7;  What  is  a  City  and 
Why?  Morton  Hoffman,  Oct.  14; 
What  is  a  Well  Planned  Neighbor- 
hood? James  W.  Rouse,  Oct.  21; 
Can  the  Automobile  be  Tamed? 
Alan  M.  Voorhees,  Oct.  28;  Green- 
belts  and  Open  Spaces,  Franz  J. 
Vidor,  Nov.  4;  How  are  Plans 
Made?  William  E.  Finley,  Nov.  11; 
Putting  Plans  Into  Action,  Richard 
L.  Steiner,  Nov.  18;  The  Effect  of 
Planning  on  the  Individual,  H. 
Warren  Buckler,  Jr.,  Nov.  25;  How 
can  the  Citizen  Participate  in  the 


Planning  Process?  Aaron  Levine, 
Dec.  2;  The  City  of  the  Future, 
Edmund  N.  Bacon,  Dec.  9.  David 
A.  Wallace,  Director  of  the  Plan- 
ning Council  of  the  Greater  Balti- 
more Committee,  will  serve  as 
moderator  for  this  informal  course, 
designed  to  help  citizens  understand 
the  role  of  planning. 

Miss  Hazelle  B.  Scott,  the  guiding 
spirit  and  inspiration  for  the  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  County  for  many 
years,  resigned  at  the  end  of  May 
as  Executive  Secretary.  One  of  the 
few  women  civic  secretaries  in  the 
United  States,  she  received  her 
civic  training  from  prominent  Pitts- 
burgh leaders,  including  her  prede- 
cessor in  the  Civic  Club,  Miss  H. 
Marie  Dermitt.  For  several  decades 
she  worked  with  every  department 
of  government  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, politics  and  education  and 
held  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  National  Association  of  Civic 
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Secretaries  for  several  terms.  Both 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Sun- 
Telegrapb  paid  glowing  tributes  to 
Miss  Scott  who  has  been  executive 
secretary  since  1945,  and  has  ren- 
dered exceptional  service  to  her 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Virginia  Citizens  Planning 
Association  held  an  interesting  sum- 
mer conference,  in  Danville.  Dan- 
ville planned  a  special  tour  and 
reception  for  the  societies  and 
groups  represented.  Planning  dis- 
plays and  exhibits  from  cities 
throughout  Virginia  aroused  inter- 
est. This  Association  will  be  in 
existence  ten  years  in  1960.  The 
Association's  pamphlet,  "A  Plan- 
ning Commissioner's  Handbook"  is 
ready  for  distribution  and  is  given 
to  new  members  as  they  join. 

William  F.  R.  Ballard  has  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Council  of  New  York.  Formerly  a 
Director  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Ballard 
is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ballard, 
Todd  and  Snibbe,  Architects. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
celebrated  its  30th  anniversary  at 
its  annual  conference  on  October  7 
in  an  all-day  session,  built  around 
the  theme,  "The  Challenge  to  the 
Metropolis"  as  portrayed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Region  Study — the 
3-year  economic  study  of  the  New 
Jersey-New  York-Connecticut  Met- 
ropolitan Region.  This  study,  con- 
ducted by  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration, 
shows  that  powerful  economic  forces 
are  rapidly  carrying  the  region 
toward  a  pattern  of  living  very 


different  from  the  one  we  know 
today. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  de- 
livered the  luncheon  address,  dis- 
cussing the  state's  role  in  solving 
metropolitan  problems.  Amory  S. 
Bradford,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, presided  at  the  luncheon. 

A  series  of  books  covering  various 
phases  of  the  Study's  work  will  be 
issued  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press  beginning  in  the  fall.  The  first 
book,  Anatomy  of  a  Metropolis 
dealing  with  shifts  in  jobs  and 
homes  inside  the  Region,  has  been 
published.  Others  to  be  published 
in  1959  are  Made  in  New  York, 
Case  Studies  in  Metropolitan  Man- 
ufacturing, and  The  Newcomers: 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  a 
Changing  Metropolis. 

"Highlights  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Guide  for  the  Mis- 
souri-Illinois St.  Louis  Area"  con- 
tains excerpts  from  each  of  the  16 
Chapters  of  the  Guide,  recently 
published  by  the  Metropolitan  Plan 
Association  of  the  St.  Louis  Region. 
It  serves  to  implement  the  Proposals 
for  a  Plan  of  Operation  which  con- 
stitutes the  Association's  current 
aims.  The  Guide  provides  the 
starting  point  for  appraising  met- 
ropolitan problems,  their  relation- 
ships and  solutions.  It  was  prepared 
by  a  team  of  25  authors  and  an 
editorial  advisory  committee  of 
eight  prominent  citizens.  W.  Phillip 
Shatts,  President  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Plan  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
was  Editor  with  Frederick  T.  Asch- 
man,  Planning  Consultant  of  Evan- 
ston,  Illinois  as  Consulting  Editor. 

An  $18,000  two-year  foundation 
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grant  has  been  offered  to  the  Better 
Housing  League  of  Cincinnati  by 
the  Emil  Schwarzhaupt  Foundation 
of  New  York  to  undertake  a  com- 
munity organization  project  in 
South  Avondale.  The  purpose  of 
the  grant  is  to  develop  citizen 
participation  in  the  urban  renewal 
project  for  Avondale  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  $6,000  a 
year  for  each  of  the  two  years  be 
raised  from  local  sources.  The  pro- 
ject will  be  supervised  by  a  7-man 
Board  of  Project  Trustees,  with  a 
project  office  and  executive  secre- 
tary to  identify  and  develop  neigh- 
borhood leadership,  to  define  neigh- 
borhood needs  and  to  coordinate 
services  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  D.  Reid  Ross,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Better  Housing 
League,  resigned  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  to  accept  a  position  in 
Puerto  Rico  as  vice-president  of  a 
company  building  low  cost  housing. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  announces 
a  new  series  of  Delegates'  planning 
meetings.  These  meetings  will  be 


devoted  to  problems  of  neighbor- 
hood improvements,  zoning,  com- 
prehensive planning,  urban  renewal 
and  expressway  construction. 

The  purpose  of  the  meetings  will 
be  to  share  the  planning  problems 
of  neighborhood  associations  with 
other  groups  and  to  have  the  stand- 
ing committees  and  staff  of  the 
Citizens'  Council  review  the  issues 
with  the  neighborhood  representa- 
tives. Suggestions  on  a  city-wide 
basis  will  be  recommended  at  the 
following  meeting  whenever  possible. 

These  Delegates'  Planning  Meet- 
ings will  be  completely  independent 
citizen  action  sessions.  City  repre- 
sentatives will  be  invited  to  partic- 
ipate when  their  information  will 
be  helpful  to  the  group  discussion. 

Each  meeting,  on  the  fourth 
Monday  evening  of  the  month,  will 
be  devoted  to  one  major  planning 
subject.  The  meetings  are  being 
limited  to  one  topic  in  order  to 
cover  it  thoroughly.  These  meetings 
are  another  demonstration  of  citizen 
participation  in  planning  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Commentaries 


The  National  Audubon  Society  at 
its  55th  Annual  Convention,  held  in 
New  York,  November  7  to  10,  honored 
John  H.  Baker,  President,  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  on  Tuesday,  November  10. 


Mr.  David  Auld,  Chief,  Department 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  a  discussion 
of  the  Water  Supply  and  Pollution 
Abatement  of  the  Potomac  River, 
demonstrated  that  from  an  engineering 


standard,  the  water  supply  should  be 
adequate  for  a  long  time. 

He  stated  that  conservation  practices 
of  forest  maintenance  and  construction 
of  retaining  dams  on  streams  in  the 
watershed  now  being  considered,  should 
be  pursued  with  the  cooperation  of  ad- 
joining States.  This  would  prevent 
much  silt  and  surface  dirt  from  getting 
into  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and 
would  control  the  flow  at  flood  time. 

Mr.  Auld  took  issue  with  statements 
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so  often  quoted  that  the  Potomac  is  an 
open  cesspool,  as  little  untreated  sewage 
flows  directly  into  the  Potomac  now. 
Water  is  tested  regularly  at  different 
spots  along  the  river  and  the  bacterial 
count  shows  10  percent  less  at  this  time 
than  in  1945,  with  vastly  increased 
population. 


Glen  Helen  is  in  Danger  Again.  In 
1958  Glen  Helen,  a  thousand-acre 
Nature  Preserve  owned  and  admini- 
stered by  Antioch  College  was  threat- 
ened by  a  300-foot  dual  lane  limited 
access  highway  through  the  heart  of  it. 
The  APCA  together  with  thousands  of 
local  and  national  civic  leaders  wrote 
to  the  Governor  and  state  officials  pro- 
testing this  use  of  the  Nature  Preserve. 
The  Governor  instructed  the  Highway 
Department  to  locate  the  highway  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  harm  to 
state  park  or  recreational  areas.  This 
fight  was  won  in  the  public  interest. 

And  now  this  autumn  the  Village 
Council  of  Yellow  Springs  is  proposing 
to  build  a  sewer  trunk  line  and  mainte- 
nance right-of-way  through  the  Re- 
serve. 

Certainly  Glen  Helen  which,  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Hunt,  Director, 
conducts  a  valuable  outdoor  recreation 
and  education  Program  under  the 
supervision  of  Jean  Stanford,  should 
not  be  invaded  by  a  sewer  system  which 
could  be  located  elsewhere.  Even  from 
a  financial  standpoint  the  town  of 
Yellow  Springs  will  find  Glen  Helen, 
if  it  is  kept  free  from  encroachments,  an 
asset  not  easily  duplicated.  Sewers  are 
necessary  utilities  but  should  not  be 
located  in  parks  and  Nature  Reserva- 
tions. The  land  in  such  areas  is  not  free. 
If  compensation  were  paid  the  cost 
would  be  far  greater  than  locating  the 
sewer  underground  along  a  public 
street. 

Let  us  hope  that  public  opinion 
will  save  Glen  Helen  from  this  new 
threat. 


A  4-cent  commemorative  postage 
stamp  calling  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  water  conservation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  issued  April  18,  1960,  by 


the  Post  Office  Department,  and  will 
be  formally  released  at  the  Seventh 
National  Watershed  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  stamp  will  help  direct  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
community  in  the  Nation  has  a  water 
problem. 

The  National  Watershed  Congress, 
an  annual  forum  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  water,  soil, 
wildlife,  forest  and  recreational  re- 
sources in  the  Nation's  small  watersheds, 
is  sponsored  by  some  25  national  farm, 
business,  industrial,  and  conservation 
organizations,  of  which  APCA  is  one. 


Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  planners 
have  approved  a  plan  to  build  a  1.5 
million-dollar,  seven-building  medical 
"park"  near  Seven  Corners.  The  plan- 
ning commission  approved  commercial- 
office  zoning  of  an  8.5  acre  site.  The 
"park"  will  provide  office  space  for 
doctors  and  dentists  and  outlets  for 
medical  supplies. 


The  223  acres  of  land  originally  ac- 
quired for  the  Burke  Airport,  which  was 
abandoned  when  the  Dulles  Airport  at 
Chantilly  was  authorized  is  being  con- 
sidered, together  with  155  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  for  a  Burke  Lake  and 
Recreation  Area.  An  organization  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Fairfax  on  November 
12,  attended  by  outdoorsmen,  con- 
servationists and  representatives  of 
more  than  a  score  of  youth  groups, 
garden  clubs  and  civic  organizations 
to  aid  in  securing  contributions  to  aid 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  private  prop- 
erty. Fred  Packard,  Director  of  Parks, 
said  completion  of  the  project  would 
provide  a  place  where  Boy  Scouts  could 
camp  on  county  land. 


The  October  News  Letter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  reports 
progress  in  better  understanding  be- 
tween planning  and  highway  officials. 
It  is  reported  that  several  highway  de- 
partments have  recently  engaged  plan- 
ners to  assist  in  development  of  their 
programs  and  work  on  coordinating 
efforts  with  local  official  planning 
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agencies.  A.  E.  Johnson,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  reports  that 
the  Sagamore  Conference  (held  in  the 
autumn  of  1958)  recommendations 
have  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
public  officials  all  over  the  country." 


The  forthcoming  consolidation  of 
two  distinguished  magazines,  Natural 
History,  published  by  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  and  Nature  Magazine,  published 
in  Washington  by  the  American  Nature 
Association,  has  been  announced  jointly 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Association. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  John  Purcell,  Editor  of 
Natural  History,  and  will  be  published 
in  New  York.  Richard  W.  Westwood, 
President  of  the  American  Nature  Asso- 
ciation and  Editor  of  Nature  Magazine, 
will  serve  as  a  contributing  editor,  re- 
porting on  developments  in  the  field  of 
conservation  as  viewed  from  the  nation's 
capital.  Paul  Mason  Tilden,  Assistant 
Editor  of  Nature  Magazine,  will  be  an 
associate  editor  of  the  combined  publica- 
tion. In  addition,  several  of  the  de- 
partmental editors  of  Nature  Magazine 
will  continue  to  present  feature  columns 
at  regular  intervals. 


Town  Planning  is  a  provincial  matter 
in  South  Africa,  so  reports  D.  C.  Robert- 
son, Senior  Lecturer,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Cape 
Town.  Each  Province  conducts  its  town 
planning  by  virtue  of  an  Ordinance. 
The  subject  matter  of  each  Ordinance 
is  virtually  the  same  but  the  process  of 
administration  has  evolved  differently 
in  each  Province. 

In  the  Cape  the  Administrator  has 
final  and  undisputed  say  in  all  matters 
though  he  is  advised  by  the  Township 
Board.  His  position  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  Minister  in  England. 

There  are  numerous  Acts  which  affect 
town  planning:  Natural  Resources  De- 
velopment Act,  Housing  Act,  Slums 
Act,  Public  Health  Act,  Factories  Act, 
Small  Holdings  Act  and  Group  Areas 
Act,  to  mention  a  few. 


The  profession  of  Town  Planning 
has  channelised  itself  largely  to  Archi- 
tects, Engineers  and  Surveyors.  The 
bigger  towns  employ  town  planning 
officers.  Smaller  towns  retain  con- 
sultants to  produce  the  town  plan. 

In  recent  years  the  provincial  author- 
ities have  recruited  their  own  town 
planning  staffs  who  become  more  power- 
ful as  time  goes  on.  These  provincial 
staffs  virtually  control  town  planning 
in  each  province. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned  three 
of  the  Universities,  namely  Natal, 
Pretoria  and  Witwatersrand  run  Di- 
ploma Courses  on  a  part  time  basis. 
Many  town  planners  have  qualified  by 
writing  the  Town  Planning  Institute 
examinations  by  private  study. 

The  South  African  Institute  of  Town 
Planners  are  a  growing  organization  and 
bases  its  existence  on  close  co-operation 
with  the  Institute  of  Britain. 


On  November  4,  the  Auditorium  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  well 
filled  for  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Potomac 
Appalachian  Trail  Club.  Dr.  Roy  Ly- 
man  Sexton  presented  a  motion  picture 
film  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Early 
Days  of  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
L.  Ferdinand  Zerkel  showed  scenic 
features  and  described  the  personalities 
of  the  mountain  people  who  lived  in  the 
Park  prior  to  its  establishment  on 
July  4,  1936,  and  Park  Naturalist  E. 
Ray  Shaffner  showed  pictures  of  the 
park  as  it  is  today. 


The  National  Planning  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington 
D.  C.  on  October  23,  celebrating  its 
first  quarter  century  of  activity.  The 
Association  is  an  organization  of  pri- 
vate citizens  from  agriculture,  business, 
labor  and  international  fields  who  be- 
lieve that  foresight  and  planning  are 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  American 
way  of  life  to  solve  domestic  and  social 
problems. 

At  the  dinner,  the  NPA  gold  medal 
award  was  bestowed  on  Beardsley  RumI 
of  New  York  for  "outstanding  con- 
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tribution  through  planning  to  the  better- 
ment of  human  life."  A  gold  medal  was 
given  to  H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman 
of  the  Association  who  delivered  the 
main  address  at  the  dinner  on  "Crucial 
Issues  in  World  Perspectives,  1959." 
He  said:  "The  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation has  passed  its  youth,  its  first 
25  years,  in  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  the  Depression  in  the  1930's,  of  the 
war  years,  of  reconversion,  of  re- 
habilitation of  a  wartorn  world,  of 


Korea  and  its  repercussions,  and  of  the 
cold    war. 

"During  the  forthcoming  years,  our 
country  will  be  faced  with  crucial  and 
momentous  issues  and  decisions.  Let 
us  firmly  resolve  to  dedicate  the  man- 
hood-strength and  experience  of  the 
Association  to  encourage  intensive  and 
wise  planning  as  the  only  means  of 
assuring  that  future  generations  can 
continue  to  carry  the  torch  of  liberty." 


Tom  Wallace  Honored 


The  Louisville  Professional  Chap- 
ter of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  held  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  for  Tom  Wallace, 
Editor  Emeritus  of  the  Louisville 
Times  on  October  25.  Ill  health 
prevented  Mr.  Wallace  from  attend- 
ing the  dinner  itself,  but  he  ap- 
peared briefly  to  accept  a  volume 
of  letters  from  old  friends,  asso- 
ciates and  well-wishers. 

Mrs.  Wallace  sat  in  an  honored 
place  at  the  head  table  and  from 
her  Mr.  Wallace  will  obtain  an 
account  of  the  remainder  of  the 
program  which  honored  him  as  a 
veteran  newspaperman  and  con- 
servationist. One  hundred  persons 
were  in  attendance. 

Fraternity  members  were  joined 
by  such  distinguished  men  as  Arthur 
B.  Krock,  a  fellow  Kentuckian  who 
had  worked  with  Mr.  Wallace  years 
ago.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper 
was  there  and  said  that  Mr.  Wallace 
is  a  symbol  of  the  importance  of 
natural  resources.  Barry  Bingham, 
President  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Times  called  Mr. 
Wallace  "A  foremost  newspaper 
man  and  a  great  gentleman,  who 
had  blazed  trails  in  constructive 
journalism." 


Mr.  Wallace  was  credited  with 
saving  Cumberland  Falls  for  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  His  many 
crusades  for  conservation  of  na- 
tural resources  and  his  many  con- 
servation awards  were  said  to  have 
brought  him  nearly  as  much  recog- 
nition as  his  journalistic  career. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Wallace  retired  as 
Editor  of  the  Times  and  since  that 
time  has  been  writing  a  daily  column 
for  the  editorial  page.  His  news- 
paper career  has  spanned  almost 
60  years  and  he  is  one  of  the  last 
associates  of  Henry  Watterson  of 
the  Courier-Journal. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the 
dinner  was  the  recountal  of  certain 
honors  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Wallace  during  the  years. 
Named  for  him  is  Tom  Wallace 
Lake  in  the  Jefferson  County  Forest; 
Tom  Wallace  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League;  the  Tom  Wallace 
Forestry  Award;  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Tom  Wallace  Award  set  up  by 
the  Inter- American  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

Revered  and  loved  by  the  Officers 
and  Boards  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
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both  of  which  organizations  he  has 
served  over  a  long  span  of  years, 
Mr.  Wallace  received  letters  from 
his  old  associates  in  these  organiza- 
tions in  a  bound  volume  which  he 
can  pore  over  at  his  leisure. 

General  Grant's  letter  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  all  Mr.  Wallace's 
friends  in  our  two  organizations. 
He  wrote:  "I  am  happy  to  have 


this  opportunity  to  salute  you  as 
the  Great  Champion  of  Conserva- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
at  your  side  when  we  have  fought 
against  efforts  to  encroach  upon  our 
national,  state  and  municipal  parks 
with  commercial  or  other  blighting 
projects.  Future  generations  of 
Americans  will  have  much  to  thank 
you  for." 


Recommendations  of  National  Park 
Advisory  Board 


The  Lake  Chelan-GIacier  Peak 
region  of  Washington's  northern 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  area  in  Michigan 
have  been  recommended  for  con- 
sideration for  preservation  in  the 
National  Park  System  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Mon- 
uments. 

Those  proposals  were  among  14 
recommendations  and  comments  the 
Board  submitted. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  11 
nonsalaried  members  of  the  public, 
competent  in  the  field  of  history, 
archeology,  architecture  and  human 
geography. 

At  its  semi-annual  meeting,  held 
in  October  in  Arizona  at  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  in 
Flagstaff,  the  Advisory  Board  con- 
sidered a  wide  variety  of  park  issues. 

One  resolution  expressed  the 
Board's  "concern  that  the  out- 
standing scenic,  scientific  and  wild- 
erness qualities  of  the  publicly 
owned  lands  in  the  Lake  Chelan- 
GIacier  Peak  region  of  the  northern 


Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington 
shall  be  most  fully  and  securely 
conserved  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation.  The  Board  endorses  the 
view  of  many  conservation  organ- 
izations, individuals  and  members 
of  Congress  who  urge  that  the 
National  Park  potentialities  of  the 
region  be  determined.  The  Board, 
therefore,  urges  that  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  re- 
spectively authorize  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Park  Service 
to  undertake  joint  studies  for  the 
full  evaluation  of  such  potentialities 
for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public." 

In  its  recommendations  that  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  shoreline  area 
be  considered  for  establishment  as  a 
unit  in  the  National  Park  System, 
the  Board  noted  that  the  area  con- 
tains the  largest  extent  of  active 
dunes  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  area  embraces  towering  mor- 
ainal  bluffs,  forested  dunes,  and  a 
complex  of  well  defined,  ancient 
beach  ridges  and  swales  on  the 
Platts  Plains  fronted  by  some  of 
the  Great  Lakes'  finest  beaches. 
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The  story  of  plant  succession  for 
this  part  of  the  United  States  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  well  defined 
steps  from  barren  sand  to  climax 
forests  of  maple  and  beech.  The 
combination  of  these  and  other 
features  give  the  area  national 
significance. 

Three  other  areas  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park  System,  in- 
clude the  Huron  Mountains  and 
Pictured  Rocks  areas  in  Michigan, 
and  Promontory  Summit,  Utah, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Promon- 
tory Point  or  simply  Promontory. 
It  is  the  site  where  a  golden  spike 
was  driven  in  1869  to  signify  com- 
pletion of  the  first  trans-conti- 
nental railroad. 

The  Board  recommended  enact- 
ment of  pending  legislation  to  give 
national  park  status  to  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  Utah-Colo- 
rado. 

The  Board  commended  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  recom- 
mending enactment  of  legislation 
required  to  permit  the  acquisition 
of  additional  lands  for  Antietam 
National  Battlefield  Park,  Mary- 
land. A  third  commendation  ap- 
plauded the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State  of  Florida  for 
completing  a  land  exchange  to  help 
fix  the  boundaries  of  Everglades 
National  Park. 

The  Advisors  said  they  hoped  for 
early  enactment  of  legislation  to 
permit  proper  development  of  Cas- 
tillo de  San  Marcos  National  Monu- 
ment in  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 
They  commended  the  Fred  Harvey 
Company  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  for 
donating  holdings  in  Grand  Canyon 


National    Park,    Arizona,    to    the 
Government  for  park  purposes. 

The  Board  noted  that  production 
of  electric  power  inside  certain 
national  parks  is  being  discontinued. 
It  urged  that  in  arranging  for  new 
systems  to  bring  power  into  a  park 
from  outside  sources,  major  atten- 
tion be  given  to  routing  the  lines 
over  rights-of-way  that  would  do 
the  least  damage  to  the  park's 
scenery. 

Deep  regret  was  expressed  by 
the  Board  over  a  Department  of 
Defense  request  to  place  an  under- 
ground military  installation  in  the 
Kennesaw  Mountain  National 
Battlefield  Park,  Georgia.  The 
Board  asked  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  find  an  alternate  site. 

The  Board  recommended  against 
establishing  the  Huron  Cemetery  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  as  a  national 
historic  site,  agreeing  that  graves 
should  not  be  included  as  national 
historic  sites  except  possibly  those 
of  persons  of  transcendent  historical 
importance. 

The  advisors  also  reported  that 
the  former  military  installation, 
Fort  Scott,  in  the  city  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  does  not  have  sufficient 
significance  within  the  field  of 
military  and  Indian  affairs  to  merit 
its  inclusion  in  the  National  Park 
System.  However,  the  Board  con- 
cluded that  the  surviving  fort  build- 
ings should  receive  further  con- 
sideration from  an  architectural 
standpoint. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
are:  Frank  E.  Masland,  Jr.,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Chairman;  Harold  P. 
Fabian,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Chairman  of  the  Utah  State  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission,  Vice 
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Chairman ;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Danson,  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John 

Flagstaff,    Ariz.,    Director    of    the  B.  Oakes,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Earl  H. 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Sec-  Reed,    Chicago,    III.;    Fred    Smith, 

retary;     Dr.     E.     Raymond     Hall,  Newark,    N.    J.;    Carl    I.    Wheat, 

University    of    Kansas,    Lawrence,  Menlo    Park,     Calif.;    Robert    G. 

Kans.;   Dr.   John   A.  Krout,  Vice-  Sproul,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  and  Sigurd 

President   and    Provost,    Columbia  F.  Olson,  Ely,  Minn. 


Watch  Service  Report 

The  September  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  went  to  press  before  the 
close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  86th  Congress  which  adjourned  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  September  15.  A  few  significant  conservation  measures  were  cleared  and 
approved  by  the  President  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  First  Session,  but  most  major 
legislation  was  carried  over  to  the  Second  Session  which  will  get  underway  January  6, 
1960. 

Several  conservation  bills  of  some  importance  in  addition  to  those  already  reported, 
received  favorable  consideration  by  the  House  or  Senate  but  only  a  few  were  acted  upon 
by  both  houses  and  cleared  for  the  President's  signature. 

Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park.  Public  Law  86-321  (H.  R.  5892),  approved 
September  21,  authorizes  establishment  of  the  Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
of  not  more  than  750  acres  in  the  towns  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  to 
preserve  "certain  historic  structures  and  properties  of  outstanding  national  significance 
associated  with  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution."  Additionally, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
and  its  political  sub-divisions  and  others  to  preserve  and  interpret  historic  sites,  prop- 
erties, and  structures  along  the  routes  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  significant  action 
occurred  on  April  18  and  19,  1775.  The  act  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  up  to 
$8  million  for  acquisition  and  development. 

S.  812,  the  bill  to  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  narrow 
two-vote  margin.  Modeled  after  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  era,  this  measure  provides  for  the  enlistment  of  up  to  150,000  young  men  in 
conservation  work  under  the  supervision  of  conservation  agencies.  The  bill  received 
support  from  conservation  groups  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Administration 
which  centered  its  objections  on  the  anticipated  $375  million  annual  cost.  Like  the 
Blatnik  bill,  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  Federal  pollution  control  program,  this 
measure  may  face  a  Presidential  veto  providing  it  gains  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  passage  by  the  House  in  the  Second 
Session. 

Among  the  major  conservation  bills,  that  strengthening  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  probably  made  the  most  progress.  H.  R.  3610,  sponsored  by  Congressman 
John  A.  Blatnik  (Minn.),  won  impressive  votes  of  confidence  in  Congress.  It  passed 
the  House  255  to  143,  and  won  approval  in  the  Senate  by  a  61  to  27  margin.  The  House 
version  of  the  bill,  however,  would  increase  the  municipal  sewage  treatment  works  con- 
struction grants  program  from  $50  million  to  $100  million  annually  for  ten  years  while 
the  Senate  voted  only  $80  million.  Differences  in  the  measures  were  being  considered 
in  a  Senate-House  conference  committee  at  adjournment  time  and  the  compromise 
version  probably  will  be  among  the  first  sent  to  the  President  next  year. 

A  giant  Public  Works  Money  Bill  rammed  through  over  President's  Veto,  which 
included  funds  for  several  dams  that  have  been  opposed  by  conservationists,  was  passed 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  First  Session  of  Congress.  Efforts  in  the  House  to  muster  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  to  override  the  veto  of  the  earlier  public  works  bill  lost 
out  by  one  vote,  whereupon  the  bill  was  subjected  to  2%  cent  across-the-board  cut  on  all 
projects  and  reintroduced.  Both  House  and  Senate  passed  this  measure  on  September  8 
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and  the  following  day  the  President  vetoed  it  a  second  time.  Democratic  leadership  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  succeeded  in  gaining  votes  to  override  the  veto  and  the 
$1.2  billion  appropriations  bill  became  law  on  September  10.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  86th  Congress  has  succeeded  in  overriding  a  Presidential  veto. 

Funds  for  Conservation  Agencies 

The  conservation  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  came  out  at  about  the  same 
level  as  last  year  in  seeking  funds  for  their  programs.  Significant  victories  were  won  by 
supporters  of  the  Federal  Pollution  Control  and  the  Soil  Bank  Conservation  Reserve 
programs  when  Congress  finally  approved  monies  to  continue  their  work  without 
curtailment. 

A  supplemental  appropriations  bill  (H.  R.  7978)  contained  $850,000  for  the  operation 
of  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  in  fiscal  1959-60. 
This  amount,  a  $200,000  reduction  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  request,  is  to  be  used 
in  the  Commission's  nation-wide  inventory  and  evaluation  of  outdoor  recreational 
assets.  Congress  justified  this  cut  on  grounds  that  substantial  funds  for  the  ORRRC 
studies  had  been  provided  for  the  National  Park  Service  and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  through 
direct  appropriations. 

The  National  Park  Service  received  $75.7  million  for  continuation  of  its  programs. 
The  major  reduction  from  the  $80  million  budget  estimate  consisted  of  a  $4  million  cut 
in  funds  for  liquidation  of  construction  contract  authorizations  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Act.  The  balance  of  the  cut,  amounting  to  $353,000,  came  in  the  item  for  "management 
and  protection"  but  this  had  comparatively  little  effect  upon  the  long-term  "Mission  66" 
program  for  improvement  and  protection  of  the  National  Park  System  to  meet  public 
demands  in  the  year  1966. 

Considerable  interest  centers  on  measures  to  change  the  status  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  in  Colorado  and  Utah  to  that  of  a  national  park.  Conservation  groups  fear 
a  special  provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  (S.  160)  that  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  investigate  ".  .  .  the  suitability  of  reservoir  and  canal  sites  .  .  ."  within 
the  proposed  park  for  development  under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  It  is  felt  by 
conservationists  that  this  language  would  leave  the  newly  established  park  wide  open  to 
invasion  by  proponents  of  Echo  Park  Dam  and  other  water  development  projects. 
H.  R.  951,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Hon.  John  P.  Saylor  (Penn.)  as  a  companion 
measure  to  S.  160,  deletes  this  provision  and  has  received  general  endorsement  by  park 
supporters. 

Other  individual  park  bills  call  for  establishment  of  the  30,000-acre  Cape  Cod  National 
Park  in  Massachusetts;  Ice  Age  National  Park  in  Wisconsin;  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  in  Oregon;  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California,  and  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  Nevada. 

Several  Bills  were  introduced  to  provide  protection  for  historic  sites  from  dams  and 
highway  construction  projects,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  any  of  these  measures  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Several  other  pending  bills  would  establish  historical  areas  including  Arkansas  Post 
National  Park  in  Arkansas,  Hubbel  Trading  Post  National  Historical  Site  in  Arizona, 
and  Bents  Old  Fort  National  Historical  Site  in  Colorado. 

Billboard  Lobby  Scores  Victory 

Groups  with  an  interest  in  protecting  the  new  41,000-mile  Federal  highway  system 
from  the  litter  of  billboards  suffered  a  setback  in  the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Congress' 
First  Session.  This  resulted  from  insertion  of  language  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  that 
serves  to  exclude  industrial  or  commercial  areas  along  the  Federal  Highway  system, 
which  are  within  presently  existing  boundaries  of  incorporated  municipalities,  from 
application  of  the  national  policy  to  regulate  highway  advertising.  The  amendment 
would  also  prevent  areas  outside  of  municipalities,  which  have  been  zoned  as  industrial 
or  commercial,  from  being  included  in  the  highway  mileage  for  which  a  state  is  eligible 
to  receive  an  additional  one-half  of  one  per  cent  incentive  payment  on  its  Federal  high- 
way system  construction  costs.  These  payments  were  designed  as  additional  "bonuses" 
to  States  that  carried  out  advertising  controls. 
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A  determined  effort  led  by  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  (Oreg.)  to  delete  this 
language  from  the  bill  was  lost  on  a  roll-call  vote  of  39  to  44.  This  loss  opens  up  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  new  highway  system  within  urban  and  industrialized  areas  to  the 
billboard  blight. 


Third  Housing  Bill  Signed  by  the  President 

S.  2654  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  two  hours  of  debate  on  September  9  and  it 
sailed  through  the  House  of  Representatives  on  September  10  without  amendment. 
In  all  respects  the  bill  carried  provisions  identical  to  the  vetoed  bill  except  for  the  follow- 
ing: The  provisions  for  college  classrooms  were  dropped;  Urban  renewal  monies  rather 
than  limited  to  one  year,  would  be  in  increments  of  $350  million  available  on  enactment 
of  $300  million  on  July  1,  1960;  FHA's  mortgage  insurance  authority  was  boosted  to 
$8  million,  available  until  used. 


Preservation  of  Open  Spaces 


The  November  1959  issue  of  the 
Readers'  Digest  contains  a  reprint 
of  the  article  by  William  H.  Whyte, 
Jr.,  "A  Plan  to  Save  Vanishing 
U.  S.  Countryside".  Mr.  Whyte  is 
the  author  of  "The  Exploding 
Metropolis"  and  "The  Organiza- 
tion Man."  His  article  first  ap- 
peared in  Life  for  August  17,  1959 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Readers'  Digest  article 
carried  a  footnote  which  referred 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject to  the  URBAN  LAND  INSTITUTE, 
1200  18th  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C., 
which  is  publishing  a  fuller,  more 
technical  version  of  Mr.  Whyte's 
article,  and  to  the  AMERICAN  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION. 

Over  200  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  inquirers  by  the  APCA, 
indicating  a  widespread  wish  to 
participate  in  a  movement  to  pre- 
serve open  spaces  in  the  United 
States.  The  Association  has  a 
limited  supply  on  hand  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  made  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot  entitled,  "Preservation  of 


Open  Spaces,  Attitudes,  Problems 
and  Possible  Lines  of  Action."  Also 
recommended  is  the  article  by  EI- 
dridge  Lovelace,  in  the  March  1959 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
"Protecting  Park  Lands  from  En- 
croachment." 

A  bulletin,  "Protecting  Dedicated 
Areas  from  Encroachment",  In- 
formational Bulletin  No.  27,  May 
1958,  printed  by  NATURE  CON- 
SERVANCY, 2039  K  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  consists  of 
special  articles  reprinted  from  Rec- 
reation Magazine,  and  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  pro- 
cedure. 

Another  publication  of  value  is 
"The  Crisis  in  Open  Land,"  a  28- 
page  booklet  prepared  by  the  Park 
Education  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives 
has  a  strong  appeal  for  community 
action  for  the  preservation  of  open 
land  for  parks  and  recreation. 

The  text  supports  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  AIPE  at  Minneapo- 
lis, September  26,  1957,  and  is 
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prefaced  by  an  introduction  by 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

On  page  25  there  appears  a  list, 
with  addresses,  of  twenty  national 
organizations  or  associations  con- 


cerned  with   the   problem   of  pre- 
serving  open   land. 

This  publication  is  available  at 
50c  a  copy  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Olge- 
bay  Park,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


Status  of  National  Park  Proposals 


General  Shoreline  Legislation 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
submitted  to  Congress  on  May  13, 
1959,  a  proposal  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  15  million  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
land  needed  to  establish  not  to 
exceed  three  national  shore  areas. 
Two  identical  bills— S.  2010  (Neu- 
berger)  and  H.  R.  7407  (Saylor)— 
were  introduced  to  effect  this  pro- 
posal. This  is  the  Administration's 
plan  for  preserving  outstanding 
seashore  and  Great  Lakes  shore 
areas. 

A  second  comprehensive  shoreline 
bill,  S.  2460,  was  introduced  on  July 
29  by  Senator  Murray  and  17  other 
senators.  This  bill  would  authorize 

(1)  the  establishment  of  10  National 
Shoreline   Recreation  Areas   (Cape 
Cod,  Massachusetts;  Padre  Island, 
Texas;     Oregon     Dunes-Sea     Lion 
Caves,     Oregon;     Indiana     Dunes, 
Indiana;   Point   Reyes,    California; 
Cumberland  Island,  Georgia;  Huron 
Mountains,  Mich.;  Channel  Islands, 
Calif.;   Pictured   Rocks,   Michigan; 
and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan) 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000; 

(2)  the  granting  of  assistance  to  the 
States  by  contributing  one-half  the 
purchase  price  for  lands  to  be  in- 
cluded in  state-administered  shore- 
line recreation  areas,  the  payments 


not  to  exceed  $10,000,000;  and  (3)  a 
further  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  10  additional  shore- 
line areas  (named  in  bill)  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000  to  determine  what  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

Indiana  Dunes,  Indiana 

The  5,000  acre  Indiana  Dunes 
area  on  Lake  Michigan  in  Indiana 
is  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
maining unspoiled  shoreline  areas 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was  studied 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as 
part  of  the  Great  Lakes  Survey 
conducted  with  donated  funds  in 
1957-59.  Seven  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Monu- 
ment. S.  1001  was  considered 
but  not  favorably  reported  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  June  1.  At  about 
that  time,  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany started  construction  of  indus- 
trial developments  within  the  area 
proposed  for  the  Monument.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  a  compromise 
bill,  S.  2699,  was  introduced  on 
September  12,  containing  a  pro- 
vision that  certain  tracts  near 
Burns  Ditch  which  are  owned  by 
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various  industrial  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Steel  Company 
property,  can  not  be  acquired  for 
the  Monument  unless  "acquired 
by  negotiation."  The  proposed 
State  of  Indiana  harbor  develop- 
ment would  also  be  located  within 
the  tracts  described  in  this  pro- 
vision. No  action  has  been  taken 
on  S.  2699  or  on  any  of  the  House 
bills.  The  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  at  both 
its  April  and  October  1958  meetings, 
recommended  that  the  Indiana 
Dunes  area  is  eminently  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Park 
System  and  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served intact. 

Oregon  Dunes,  Oregon 

The  Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1957-58 
with  donated  funds,  recognizes  the 
Oregon  Dunes-Sea  Lion  Caves  area 
as  being  of  possible  national  sig- 
nificance and  suggests  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  33,000-acre  Oregon  Coast 
National  Seashore  Recreation  Area. 

These  outstanding  sand  dunes, 
considered  by  Dr.  William  S.  Cooper 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  be 
the  most  impressive  and  beautiful 
coastal  dunes  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent,  are  the  dominant 
features  of  this  proposed  area. 
These  are  ever-moving  dunes  which 
are  overrunning  forests  and  filling 
in  lakes,  following  which  they  them- 
selves become  stabilized  with  grasses 
and  forest  growth.  This  superb  area 
also  contains  attractive  wide,  sandy 
beaches,  three  beautiful  fresh-water 
lakes  and  ancient,  forest-covered 
dunes. 


Two  bills — S.  1526  (Neuberger) 
and  H.R.  6260  (Porter)— have  been 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore. 
Subcommittees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  conducted  hear- 
ings on  S.  1526  in  Oregon  in  October. 
The  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  recommended  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  area  for  national  sea- 
shore status  in  April  1958. 

Padre  Island,  Texas 

This  is  one  of  the  areas  identified 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
seashore  survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1954-55, 
as  one  of  the  finest  remaining  sea- 
shores in  America.  Padre  Island  is 
117  miles  long,  located  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
as  yet  undeveloped.  Causeways, 
however,  have  been  built  to  both 
ends  of  the  Island  and  development 
is  under  way.  If  the  best  portion  of 
the  Island — some  88  miles — is  to  be 
acquired  and  preserved  as  a  national 
seashore,  appropriate  steps  must  be 
taken  without  delay.  Senator  Yar- 
borough  has  introduced  S.  4  in  the 
86th  Congress  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Padre  Island 
National  Park.  Hearings  on  this 
bill  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  are 
scheduled  for  December  11  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Point  Reyes,  California 

The  Pacific  Coast  Recreation 
Area  Survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1957-58, 
recognizes  the  Point  Reyes  area  as 
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being  of  possible  national  signifi- 
cance and  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  28,000-acre  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore.  This  is  an  out- 
standing Pacific  Coast  seashore 
area  located  only  a  comparatively 
few  miles  from  the  millions  of  people 
living  in  the  San  Francisco — Bay 
area.  Two  bills— S.  2428  (Engle) 
and  H.R.  8358  (Miller)— have  been 


introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  con- 
ducting planning  and  economic  sur- 
veys of  the  project.  The  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments 
recommended  Point  Reyes  for  na- 
tional seashore  status  in  April  1958. 


Pollution  in  the  Potomac 


On  November  24,  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  held  an  all-day  Conference  on 
"Metropolitan  Silt  Pollution  Con- 
trol," at  the  Washington  Hotel  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Speakers  in- 
cluded David  V.  Ault,  Chairman, 
H.  Winship  Wheatley,  Jr.,  Vice 
Chairman,  Carl  J.  Johnson,  Con- 
servation Consultant  of  the  Com- 
mission, E.  W.  Mundie  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Commission;  Donald  A.  Wil- 
liams, Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  nearby  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  (General  A.  C. 


Welling).  At  the  end  of  the  sessions 
Irving  K.  Fox,  Assistant  Director 
of  Resources  for  the  Future,  pre- 
sented an  excellent  summary.  It  was 
clear  that  official  and  citizen  groups 
were  making  good  progress  although 
much  remains  to  be  done.  But  one 
of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
program  was  that  nearly  every 
speaker  stressed  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive land  and  water  planning 
rather  than  the  single-subject  ap- 
proach. Copies  of  the  Preliminary 
Master  Plan  of  the  Upper  Rock 
Creek  Watershed,  prepared  by  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  and  is- 
sued in  October,  were  distributed. 
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PERSONALS 

William  J.  Hart,  Chief  Planner 
for  the  Utah  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  was  appointed  on  Octo- 
ber 5  by  Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  as  the 
new  Nevada  State  Park  Director. 
He  was  nominated  unanimously  by 
the  Commission  to  succeed  Howard 
W.  Squires,  who  has  been  Director 
since  1951.  Mr.  Hart  is  a  graduate 
of  Utah  State  and  Harvard. 

Otis  Burns  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  State  Parks  in 
Kentucky  to  succeed  William  R. 
Campbell  who  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton to  manage  the  Campbell  House. 

The  designation  of  C.  Eric  Rep- 
pun,  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, as  Hawaii  liaison  representa- 
tive to  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has 
been  announced  by  Gov.  William 
F.  Quinn. 

MEETINGS 

Fifty-seven  delegates  and  guests 
attended  the  18th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  held  at  Cum- 
berland Falls  State  Park,  Kentucky, 
on  November  4-6.  Represented 
were  the  state  park  agencies  in 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mis- 


sissippi, North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  the  administering 
agencies  for  Breaks  Inter-State  Park, 
Bernheim  Forest,  and  Otter  Creek 
Park.  Representatives  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Region  One  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service  were 
also  present. 

The  state  park  directors  reported 
good  years  with  increased  attend- 
ance and  expanded  services,  espe- 
cially in  camping.  Discussions  cen- 
tered around  meeting  the  exploding 
demands  in  recreation;  interpreta- 
tion in  park  programs;  and  camping. 
At  the  banquet  on  Friday  evening, 
Herndon  Evans,  Editor  of  the 
Lexington  Herald,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, spoke  on  the  subject,  "How 
Parks  Can  Cooperate  with  News- 
papers." 

In  1960,  Georgia  will  be  host  to 
the  19th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association.  Charles  A.  Collier  of 
Georgia  was  elected  President;  Jo- 
seph F.  Kaylor  of  Maryland,  Vice- 
President;  and  James  A.  Sides  of 
Mississippi  was  reelected  to  the 
office  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Crisis  in  Open  Land,  a  26- 
page  illustrated  bulletin  recently 
published  by  the  American  Institute 
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of  Park  Executives  as  a  result  of  a 
Park  Education  Workshop  meeting 
held  at  Michigan  State  University 
in  February  1959,  is  an  outstanding 
presentation  of  the  present  desper- 
ate need  for  parks  and  open  spaces. 
It  discusses  human  needs  for  open 
space,  present  trends,  standards,  and 
the  coordinated  action  required  to 
meet  the  open-land  crisis.  It  also 
contains  a  statement  of  principles  on 
land  for  parks  and  recreation  adopt- 
ed by  the  Institute  at  its  1957 
annual  meeting. 

Camp  Site  Development  by  Julian 
Harris  Salomon  is  an  entirely  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  book 
first  issued  10  years  ago  as  a  guide 
to  all  concerned  with  the  planning 
and  development  of  Girl  Scout 
Camping  facilities.  It  contains  de- 
scriptions and  typical  plans  for  the 
facilities  generally  needed  in  larger 
established  camps  as  well  as  the 
smaller,  simple,  and  more  tem- 
porary camps.  This  160-page,  illus- 
trated volume  is  available  from  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  830  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  New  York,  at  $5.00  per 


copy. 


ARTICLES 


In  the  October  issue  of  Park 
Maintenance,  an  article  "How  Far 
Behind  are  State  Park  Camping 
Facilities?"  presents  the  results  of  a 
nationwide  survey  of  available  state 
camping  facilities  compiled  by  its 
staff  and  written  by  Jean  Jamison 
Boettiger.  In  many  States,  each 
year,  more  campsites  are  developed 
for  tent  and  trailer  campsites,  but 
no  year  brings  enough  to  even  ap- 
proach the  demand.  Prof.  Reynold 
E.  Carlson  of  Indiana  University 


calls  the  growth  in  family  camping 
"an  explosion."  In  order  to  reduce 
overcrowding,:  California's  state 
park  rangers  fuTft'ttwa^newcxDmers 
when  all  of  the  camping  units  "are  " 
already  occupied.  Several  other 
States  also  use  the  "No  Vacancy" 
system.  Michigan,  with  7,100  camp- 
sites in  its  state  parks,  forests,  and 
recreation  areas  predicted  that  more 
than  28,000  camping  groups  would 
have  to  be  turned  away  during  the 
1959  season.  In  too  many  cases, 
over-taxing  of  disposal  systems  cre- 
ates dangerous  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. Some  state  park  systems 
have  wilderness  areas  which  are  in 
the  irreplaceable  class  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  unique  qualities  will 
result  in  the  greatest  overcrowding 
and  irreparable  damage.  In  the 
survey,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
fees  set  according  to  the  irreplace- 
able value  of  a  park's  resources. 
"Apparently,  the  days  of  the  free 
camping  in  state  parks  are  almost 
gone,  at  least  very  few  of  the  de- 
partments answering  the  query  for 
information  included  'No  Charge.' 
Other  sources  of  statistics  ...  in- 
dicate that  campground  develop- 
ments have  been  relatively  unim- 
portant in  a  majority  of  the  states 
which  sent  no  report."  The  article 
concludes  with  accounts  of  the 
situation  in  34  States. 

In  the  June  issue  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  the  lead  article  "People 
are  for  Parks"  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director,  National  Park  Service, 
discusses  what  parks  are  for,  why 
they  are  needed,  and  where  they 
should  be  located.  He  states  that 
"the  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
governments  have  responsibilities — 
and  limitations — in  meeting  park 
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needs  and  no  one  division  of  govern- 
ment can  satisfy  them  all.  Each 
can  supply  certain  kinds  of  land. 
Sound  park  philosophy  requires  that 
they  work  closely  together  to  deter- 
mine land  requirements,  and  to 
establish  guidelines  and  policies  for 
carrying  out  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people."  He  concludes  that 
"We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
parks  are  for  people  and  are  to  be 
preserved  and  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  their  needs." 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  an- 
nounced its  SOS  program  for  1960 
in  the  October  issue  of  Outdoor 
America.  The  objective  of  the 
"coordinated  conservation  program 
for  1960 — to  'Save  our  Shorelines', 
includes  not  only  those  magnificent 
stretches  of  ocean  and  Great  Lakes 
shore  which  rank  as  of  national 
significance,  but  also  the  banks  and 
beaches  of  the  back  country  streams 
and  lakes."  Formal  action  com- 
mitting the  League  to  a  program  of 
study  and  action  was  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  August  29,  in 
a  meeting  at  Chicago  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  President  George 
F.  Jackson.  The  League  supports 
the  principles  and  objectives  of 
proposed  federal  legislation  based  on 
recent  surveys  of  our  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Sharply  aware  of  the  need  for 
modern  designed  and  efficient  road- 
side parks  along  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  Ohio  has  enacted 
legislation  which  allows  its  High- 
way Department  to  purchase  sites 
for  roadside  rest  purposes.  An 
article  by  Wilbur  J.  Garmausen, 
Chief  Landscape  Architect,  Ohio 


Department  of  High  ways,  appearing 
in  the  September  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, describes  how  the  Buckeye 
State  is  planning  and  developing 
such  areas  about  every  25  miles. 

The  September  newsletter  of  the 
Michigan  Inter-Agency  Council  for 
Recreation  calls  attention  to  the 
following  "Cognizable  Quote"  of  a 
concept  appearing  in  an  abstract  of 
a  master  of  science  degree  thesis  by 
Martha  Alice  Aly,  University  of 
Illinois:  "Recreation  is  a  comple- 
ment to  all  things  good,  but  a 
panacea  for  nothing.  For  this  reason 
recreation  professionals  must  follow 
the  lead  of  professional  people  in 
such  fields  as  law,  medicine,  religion, 
and  education,  and  must  understand 
that  purposeful  cooperation  with 
other  disciplines  need  not  dilute 
professional  identity,  and  may  lead 
to  greater  professional  value." 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Indiana.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment is  preparing  for  the  1961 
legislature,  a  comprehensive  recom- 
mendation regarding  Hoosier  rec- 
reation needs.  In  his  request  to  the 
Department,  Governor  Handley 
said  that  "It  is  essential  that  we 
keep  ahead  of  the  population  in- 
crease in  every  way."  He  said 
further,  that  "We  are  doing  it  with 
our  vastly  expanded  highway  sys- 
tem, and  we  must  do  it  with  rec- 
reation." 

Chain  o*  Lakes  State  Park  in 
northeastern  Indiana,  five  miles 
south  of  Albion,  is  the  State's  new- 
est state  park  for  which  the  1959 
legislature  appropriated  $300,000 
to  be  added  to  an  equivalent  amount 
already  raised  by  citizens  of  the 
area.  The  2,097-acre  park  with  186 
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acres  of  water  is  the  twentieth  state 
park,  fifth  in  size. 

Michigan.  The  Michigan  Parks 
Association,  evolved  from  the  recent 
successful  fight  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Porcupine  Mountain 
State  Park,  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  widespread 
public  interest  for  state  parks.  Over 
30  individuals  and  organization 
representatives  attended  the  first 
meeting  on  September  10  in  Lansing 
and  planned  for  concerted  citizen 
action  to  support  a  sound  aggressive 
state  park  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment program.  Prof.  Arthur 
Wilcox  of  Michigan  State  University 
was  elected  Secretary. 

Missouri.  Jacob  Babler:  His  Con- 
tributions to  the  State  Park  Movement 
in  Missouri,  by  Jack  Wood,  City 
Planner,  Harland  Bartholomew  and 
Associates  of  St.  Louis,  an  11-page 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society  Bulletin, 
gives  the  story  of  the  Dr.  Edmund 
A.  Babler  Memorial  State  Park  and 
three  brothers  who  shared  a  common 
desire  to  serve  their  fellow  men. 
The  late  Jacob  Babler,  together 
with  his  brother  Henry,  gave  the 
first  868-acre  tract  20  miles  west  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  State  in  1934,  as 
a  memorial  to  their  brother,  Dr. 
Edmund  A.  Babler,  a  noted  St. 
Louis  physician  and  surgeon  who 
died  in  1930.  Between  1934  and 
1959,  the  Babler  brothers  conveyed 
approximately  800  additional  acres 
and  the  State  purchased  other  parts 
of  the  present  2400-acre  park.  The 
park  is  presently  administered  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Jacob  L.  Babler 


Perpetual  Endowment  Trust  Fund. 

New  York.  The  people  voted  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  No- 
vember 3  to  permit  the  use  of  some 
300  acres  of  the  Adirondack  Park 
for  location  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed freeway  from  Albany  to 
Canada.  This  amendment  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy 
— many  conservationists  claiming 
that  it  would  seriously  injure  the 
wilderness  character  and  integrity 
of  the  park. 

Pennsylvania.  A  new  museum 
dedicated  at  Washington  Crossing 
State  Park  on  September  19  houses 
the  famous  painting  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  by  Emanuel 
Leutze,  on  permanent  loan  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
of  New  York  City. 

Texas.  The  historic  church  struc- 
ture in  Austin  occupied  by  the 
Texas  State  Park  Board  for  more 
than  20  years  is  being  vacated  in  the 
current  program  of  expanding  the 
Capitol  grounds.  The  Board's  head- 
quarters office  will  now  be  located 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  new  State 
Office  Building. 

Washington.  The  following  have 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Albert  D. 
Rosellini  to  serve  on  the  recently 
created  Columbia  River  Gorge 
Commission :  Dorothy  Carlson,  Van- 
couver, Chairman;  A.  M.  Hoffman, 
Home  Valley;  and  Leon  M.  Hilts, 
White  Salmon.  This  Commission 
and  a  similar  Commission  estab- 
lished in  Oregon  in  1953,  are  largely 
responsible  for  preservation  of  the 
scenic  beauty  of  this  magnificent 
gorge  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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Miss  Pearl  Chase,  a  guiding  per- 
sonality in  countless  community 
projects,  and  a  well  known  civic 
leader  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  She  is  the  second  in- 
dividual to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
campus,  Aldous  Huxley,  distin- 
guished writer,  being  the  first. 
U.  C.  President  Clark  Kerr  presided 
at  the  stately  outdoor  ceremony. 

Just  50  years  ago  Miss  Chase  re- 
ceived her  degree  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  then  received  her  teaching 
credential  at  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  School.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  Plans  and  Planting  Com- 
mittee of  Santa  Barbara  from  1935 
to  1951.  She  served  as  President 
of  the  California  Conservation 
Council  and  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent. She  has  received  numerous 
citations  and  awards  including  the 
national  citation  from  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  She  was 
Santa  Barbara's  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  1957. 


The  39th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks 


The  1959  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  held  September  20-25  at 
Asilomar  Conference  Grounds, 
Pacific  Grove,  California,  was  un- 
doubtedly an  outstanding  one  in 
every  respect.  The  Conference  set- 
ting in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  of  California,  the  fine 
program  which  was  presented,  the 
interesting  field  trips  and  the  ex- 
cellent attendance  of  delegates  from 
all  over  the  nation,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  Alaska  and  Canada 
— all  added  up  to  a  fine  meeting. 

The  program  began  on  Sunday, 
September  20,  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors, 
at  which  Horace  M.  Albright, 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  presided. 

A  variety  of  subjects  and  current 
interests  marked  the  sessions  which 
opened  Monday,  September  21, 
with  a  greeting  from  the  President, 
William  W.  Wells,  and  a  welcome 
from  DeWitt  Nelson,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  California.  The  tra- 
ditional Roll  Call  of  the  States  was 
presented  in  two  sessions  and  many 
state  representatives  gave  five- 
minute  reviews  of  their  States' 
progress  during  1959. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  lunch- 
eon talk  of  Francis  Sargent,  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission, 
who  gave  an  illuminating  account  of 
that  organization  and  its  plans  for 
operation.  This  Commission  author- 
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ized  by  Congress  is  preparing  a 
study  of  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  nation. 

Elmer  Aldrich,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  California  Public  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  symposium  which  in- 
cluded a  general  review  of  the 
plan,  a  brief  of  the  studies  given 
by  Donald  Lawyer,  Recreational 
planner,  and  Forest  Service  assist- 
ance to  the  plan  by  W.  S.  Davis, 
Asst.  Regional  Forester.  A  field 
trip  during  the  afternoon  to  the 
Monterey  zone  of  preservation  was 
prefaced  by  a  statement  by  Dr.  V. 
Aubrey  Neasham,  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  who  explained 
the  restoration  and  urban  renewal 
operations  in  the  historic  Spanish 
city  of  Monterey.  The  tour  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  Customs  House, 
a  reception  at  Pacific  House,  dinner 
at  famed  Fisherman's  Wharf,  fol- 
lowed by  a  delightful  evening  at 
California's  First  Theatre,  when 
the  Troupers  of  the  Gold  Coast 
presented  a  special  gala  performance 
for  the  delegates  of  "After  Dark", 
a  melodrama  in  the  tradition  of  the 
middle  1800's.  The  audience  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  boos  for  the 
villian,  cheers  for  the  heroine  and 
hero,  and  general  applause,  laugh- 
ing and  hooting — all  in  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Theatre.  This  theatre 
came  into  State  ownership  in  1906, 
a  gift  from  Monterey  citizens  who 
purchased  the  building  for  preserva- 
tion. This  was  an  evening  to  be 
remembered  a  long,  long  time.  The 
appreciation  of  the  Conference  goes 
to  the  staff  and  the  actors  for  this 
"command"  performance. 

Russell  B.  Fridley,  Director  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 


was  the  luncheon  speaker  on  Tues- 
day and  his  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  Minnesota  Society  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Minnesota  Division 
of  State  Parks  in  historic  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  of  Minne- 
sota's famous  sites  was  highly 
informative  and  a  real  contribution 
to  the  program. 

On  the  second  day,  panels  were 
presented  on  state  park  programs, 
with  William  J.  Hart  reporting  on 
Utah,  and  Harold  Lathrop  report- 
ing on  Colorado,  both  states  with 
new  state  park  organizations.  A 
concurrent  panel  covered  State 
Park  Programs  as  the  Staff  sees 
them,  with  Texas  State  Park  Man- 
ager H.  M.  Walton  of  Fort  Parker 
State  Park  reporting.  He  won  the 
trip  to  the  Conference  through  an 
award  given  him  as  "Park  Manager 
of  the  Year  1958"  in  his  state  of 
Texas.  Other  participants  were: 
Albert  Culverwell,  State  of  Wash- 
ington Historian  and  James  P. 
Tryner. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Pacific  Shore 
Line  Study  and  the  California  5  year 
Master  Plan  were  outlined  by 
Daniel  F.  Burroughs  and  Charles 
DeTurk.  The  climax  of  the  day 
was  the  dinner  session  attended  by 
Governor  Edmund  Brown  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  as  special  guests.  The 
Governor  addressed  the  dinner 
guests  at  a  festive  dinner  session. 

A  field  trip  on  the  third  day  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
beaches,  Henry  Cowell  Redwoods 
State  Park,  where  Newton  B.  Drury 
gave  a  talk  on  the  story  of  "Saving 
the  Redwoods."  No  other  person 
is  as  able  to  present  this  subject 
as  the  former  Chief  of  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks,  who  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  life  to  this  magnificent  objective. 

Jack  L.  Dyson,  at  the  evening 
program,  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  the  California  Indian  tribes 
which  had  inhabited  the  region. 
The  slides  were  part  of  an  interest- 
ing collection  presenting  various 
aspects  of  primitive  life  of  these 
tribes. 

The  Meeting  of  Members  was 
held  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  with  President  Wells  presiding. 
William  M.  Hay,  Chairman  of  the 
Aims  and  Objectives  Committee 
presented  a  report  outlining  a  new 
phrasing  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Conference  which  was  adopted 
unanimously.  Sidney  Kennedy, 
Vice- President  of  the  Conference, 
presented  the  Legislative  Report 
for  Chairman,  Jim  Evans,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present.  He  is  re- 
cuperating from  a  serious  auto- 
mobile accident.  Mr.  Kennedy 
covered  new  legislation  enacted  in 
both  the  national  and  state  field 
with  reference  to  parks  and  recrea- 
tion. Jack  Strain,  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  presented 
a  set  of  Resolutions,  first  and  fore- 
most of  which  was  an  enthusiastic 
expression  of  appreciation  to  the 
State  of  California,  its  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks,  to  Charles  De- 
Turk,  Director,  Earl  P.  Hanson, 
Deputy  Director,  who  carried  out 
the  program  and  plans  for  the  Con- 
ference, and  all  others  on  the  staff 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting.  A 
resolution  of  importance  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
urged  to  support  legislation  before 
the  86th  Congress  to  make  un- 


reserved public  domain  lands  avail- 
able to  the  states  at  no  cost.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  the  recreation 
and  public  purposes  act  be  further 
amended  to  remove  the  acreage 
limitation  entirely  on  lands  that 
may  be  sold  for  state  park  purposes 
in  any  one  calendar  year.  The 
resolution  further  states  that  the 
Conference  work  diligently  to  ef- 
fect the  resolution. 

The  election  of  new  Board  Mem- 
bers was  a  spirited  part  of  this 
session  at  Asilomar.  The  following 
members  were  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors:  U.  V.  Hella,  Minnesota, 
to  succeed  himself;  Bryan  Stearns, 
Associate  Director,  Parks,  Arkansas; 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor,  Press- 
Scimitar,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who 
had  served  on  the  Board  previously 
and  delivered  the  banquet  speech 
at  the  West  Virginia  meeting  in 
1958;  Polk  Hebert,  former  member, 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  Louisiana;  and  Charles 
L.  Monroe,  of  Perry,  Oklahoma, 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board,  Chairman  of 
the  Park  Committee. 

Lawrence  Stuart,  Director  of 
Maine  Division  of  State  Parks,  in- 
vited all  delegates  to  attend  the 
1960  meeting  which  is  to  be  held 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at  the  Samo- 
set  Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine,  in 
September  18-25. 

The  group  then  took  off,  in  pri- 
vate car  and  bus  to  Big  Sur,  visiting 
en  route  Point  Lobos  State  Park. 
Arriving  at  Pfeiffer-Big  Sur  Park, 
delegates  were  quartered  in  cabins 
among  the  redwoods,  and  then 
toured  the  area  to  observe  the 
buildings  and  camping  facilities. 
A  barbecue  dinner  in  the  evening. 
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followed  by  motion  pictures  of 
California  Parks  and  a  sing-song  in 
the  outdoor  auditorium,  closed  a 
memorable  evening. 

On  Friday,  the  last  day,  the 
group  departed  for  San  Simeon, 
where  it  visited  the  fabulous  Hearst 
Castle  and  the  San  Simeon  State 
Historical  Monument,  recently  ac- 
quired by  California.  This  is  the 
residence  of  publisher  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  on  which  he  spent  28 
years  and  approximately  $30,000,- 
000  in  building.  The  123  acres 
which  Hearst  called  Enchanted  Hill 
are  now  part  of  the  State  Park 
System. 

The  program  committee  con- 
sisted of  C.  H.  Armstrong  of 
Oregon;  Miss  Pearl  Chase  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dennis  McCarthy  of  Ari- 


zona; Herbert  Maier  of  California 
and  Matt  Huppuch  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  a  debt  of  thanks  is  due 
them  for  the  outstanding  speakers, 
the  scope  of  the  material  covered 
at  the  sessions  and  the  excellent 
concept  of  which  it  was  presented. 
Distinguished  participants  in  the 
Conference  were  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  DeWitt  Nelson,  Director, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Joseph  Knowland,  Will  Rogers,  Jr., 
and  other  members  of  the  State 
Park  Commission.  Chauncey  J. 
Hamlin,  a  life  long  friend  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  Director  of  the 
1928  National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation,  spoke  informally 
at  the  session  he  attended. 


Interpretation  in  State  Parks 

by  REYNOLD  E.  CARLSON 


Introduction 

For  the  past  several  years  the 
Committee  on  Interpretation  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
has  given  time  to  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  interpretive  programs 
in  state  parks.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  can  be  published  eventually 
in  complete  form.  What  follows 
gives  the  gist  of  the  study  and  the 
conclusions  reached. 

Members  of  the  committee  are: 
Elmer  C.  Aldrich,  Reynold  E. 
Carlson  (Chairman),  Kenneth  Dale, 
Howard  Michaud,  E.  Laurence  Pal- 
mer, Robert  D.  Starrett,  William 
G.  Vinal  and  Howard  E.  Weaver. 


The  Place  of  Interpretive  Services  in 

State  Parks 

Who  could  have  foreseen,  in  1864, 
when  the  first  state  park  was 
created,  the  extensive  use  of  our 
state  parks  and  the  problems  of 
securing  and  safeguarding  natural 
lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  America? 

Since  World  War  II,  the  attend- 
ance at  State  Parks  has  increased 
roughly  8  percent  a  year,  at  a  time 
when  the  general  population  has 
been  growing  at  a  rate  of  1.7  percent 
a  year.  This  increased  usage  has 
brought  serious  problems  to  the 
state  park  administrator — problems 
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related  to  the  protection  of  the  re- 
sources, the  development  of  facili- 
ties, and  the  securing  of  the  best  use 
of  resources  in  view  of  the  long  years 
of  tomorrow. 

Each  state  park  goes  through 
three  stages  of  development.  First 
is  the  struggle  for  the  acquisition  of 
land — a  struggle  growing  more  and 
more  severe,  yet  more  necessary,  as 
population  increases.  Second  is  the 
development  of  roads,  trails,  shel- 
ters, and  other  conveniences  for  the 
visitor.  Third,  a  stage  which  many 
parks  have  not  yet  reached,  is 
helping  the  visitor  attain  the  highest 
values — inspirational,  aesthetic,  and 
spiritual,  which  the  park  has  to 
offer. 

It  is  not  the  primary  function  of  a 
state  park  to  provide  areas  for  play 
in  the  usual  sense.  The  demand  for 
play  and  entertainment  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dictate  the  use  of 
areas  whose  greatest  values  lie  in 
their  scenic,  scientific,  or  historical 
resources.  Too  often  not  understood 
by  the  casual  visitor,  the  significance 
of  the  park  must  be  interpreted  for 
him.  It  follows,  then,  that  inter- 
pretive programs  are  essential. 

Interpretation  is  concerned  with 
meanings  and  relationships.  Its 
function  is  to  develop  appreciation, 
ability  to  observe,  curiosity  about 
the  natural  environment,  under- 
standing of  our  historical  heritage, 
and  broadening  of  mental  and 
spiritual  horizons.  Only  as  visitors 
to  state  parks  are  led  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  areas  and  to 
become  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  their  natural  and  historical 
features  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
enjoy  the  best  that  the  parks  have 
to  offer.  As  Roberts  Mann  writes, 


"Park  people,  sooner  or  later,  must 
accept  and  implement  the  dictum 
of  Aldo  Leopold:  'The  principal 
function  of  administration  of  rec- 
reational areas  is  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  public  use.'  ' 

Specific  purposes  of  the  inter- 
pretive program  are  to  give  essential 
facts  about  the  park,  its  program, 
and  its  facilities;  to  help  the  visitor 
understand,  appreciate,  and  enjoy; 
to  awaken  public  awareness  of  park 
purposes  and  policies;  to  develop  a 
concern  for  conservation;  and  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  wild  land  manage- 
ment. 

The  types  of  interpretive  services 
vary  from  place  to  place;  each  park 
has  its  unique  flavor.  In  one  park, 
wildlife  may  be  emphasized;  in 
another,  history;  in  another, 
geology. 

Backgrounds  of  Interpretive  Services 
Interpretation  dates  back  to  the 
day  when  the  first  man  taught 
another  something  he  had  learned 
regarding  the  world  about  him. 
Modern  interpretation  in  America 
owes  much  to  its  early  naturalist- 
explorer  and  nature  writers. 

"The  Agassiz  Association, 
founded  in  1875,"  writes  Howard 
Weaver,  "was  probably  the  earliest 
organized  group  which  attempted 
to  satisfy  a  desire  for  information 
regarding  living  things  seen  along- 
side trails  and  roadsides."  The 
nature  study  movement  and  early 
work  in  colleges  and  universities 
contributed  to  the  development  of 
naturalist  services.  Master  nature 
teachers,  as  Cap'n  Bill  Vinal  writes, 
"spread  the  gospel  of  simplicity, 
reality,  and  personal  experience  to 
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be  gained  by  contact  with  living 
nature." 

Nature  guiding  began  in  1888 
with  Enos  Mills  at  what  is  now 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
John  Muir  was  another  who  led 
groups  afield. 

The  White  House  Conference  of 
Governors  in  1908  stimulated  the 
development  of  state  departments 
of  conservation;  and  the  founding  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  in  1921  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  system  of 
state  parks.  By  1927  there  were 
578  state  parks  in  43  states. 

The  ranger-naturalist  program  of 
the  National  Parks  began  in  the 
summer  of  1920  in  Yosemite  and 
soon  spread  to  other  national  parks. 
Meanwhile,  a  nature  guide  program, 
including  hikes,  nature  trails,  lec- 
tures, and  a  nature  museum,  was 
being  developed  in  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  in  New  York.  In 
Allegany  State  Park  in  1921  a 
nature  center  and  trail  were  estab- 
lished, and  in  1925  the  Yosemite 
School  of  Field  Natural  History  was 
founded.  Leadership  training 
schools  were  later  established  at 
Allegany  and  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

California's  state  park  nature 
guide  program  was  initiated  at 
California  Redwoods  (later  Big  Ba- 
sin) in  1926.  Indiana  and  Iowa 
soon  followed  suit. 

Through  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  the  1930's,  valuable 
construction  work  was  carried  on  in 
200  state  parks  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Park  Service. 
In  1936,  recreational  planners  were 
appointed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  assist  the  state  parks  in 


recreation  and  education  programs. 
Naturalist  programs  spread;  and  in 
December,  1940,  it  was  reported 
that  77  agencies  in  33  states  were 
rendering  naturalist  services.  25  of 
these  agencies  offered  leadership 
training  courses  in  1939.  50  of  the 
891  state  park  and  recreation  areas 
provided  nature  leadership  in  1940. 
WPA  nature  leaders  greatly  ex- 
panded the  nature  leadership  in  the 
years  1939-1941. 

World  War  II  brought  an  end  to 
most  state  park  naturalist  programs, 
though  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
maintained  its  program  and  skeleton 
programs  operated  in  California, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Flor- 
ida. 

After  the  war,  naturalist  services 
revived  and  gradually  increased.  A 
four-year  study  by  Howard  Weaver, 
began  in  1948,  showed  that  10 
states  had  active  interpretive  pro- 
grams in  38  state  parks. 

In  1955  the  Workshops  on  Inter- 
pretive Programs,  still  held  an- 
nually at  Bradford  Woods,  Indiana, 
began.  An  Outdoor  Education 
Workshop,  held  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1956,  resulted  in 
several  publications  related  to  in- 
terpretation. 

A  study  made  by  Phyllis  Wells 
in  1958  showed  that  interpretation 
of  some  kind  was  carried  on  in  35 
state  park  systems. 

Organization  of  Interpretive  Services 
Interpretation  on  the  state  level 
should  have  an  important  place  in 
state  planning  and  must  be  inte- 
grated with  overall  park  planning. 
As  Elmer  Aldrich  puts  it,  inter- 
pretation should  be  given  "cabinet 
status."  The  state  administrator 
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of  the  interpretation  program  should 
participate  from  the  beginning  in 
plans  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  placement  of  developments 
in  accord  with  the  preservation  of 
natural  and  historical  values.  The 
chief  administrator  should  develop  a 
permanent  planning  staff  (in  larger 
agencies)  or  make  provision  for 
planning  services  as  needed  (in 
smaller  agencies)  through  the  spe- 
cialized staff  sections. 

In  individual  parks,  every  staff 
member  bears  responsibility  for 
interpretation  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  offer  some  basic  information 
to  visitors.  However,  trained  per- 
sonnel carry  the  major  responsibility. 
The  staff  might  include  naturalists 
and  historians  on  both  a  year-round 
and  seasonal  level. 

Types  of  Services 

"Generally  the  subject  matter  to 
be  interpreted  to  the  public  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  parts," 
writes  Aldrich,  "natural  history, 
human  history,  and  state  park 
principles." 

"Every  state  has  a  colorful  past," 
he  adds,  "that  warrants  an  organ- 
ized program  of  roadside  markers, 
preservation  and  restoration  of 
structures,  and  general  interpreta- 
tion to  the  public."  History  can  be 
brought  to  life  by  interpretation  in 
the  area  where  history  was  made. 
As  Robert  Starrett  says,  "In  some 
respects  the  history  aspects  of  a 
state  park  may  be  as  important  and 
interesting  as  the  natural  history 
story." 

To  educate  the  public  in  regard 
to  state  park  principles,  exhibits 
should  subtly  develop  the  convic- 
tion that  the  state  park  system  is  a 


worthwhile  function  of  government. 

Forms  which  interpretive  services 
may  take  include  informal  contacts 
with  park  visitors,  information  cen- 
ters, park  publications  (maps,  guide 
books,  bulletins),  museums  and  dis- 
plays (trailside  museums,  historical 
museums,  natural  history  museums, 
bulletin  boards,  nature  trails,  ob- 
servation stations,  displays  in  place), 
direct  interpretive  services  (guided 
trips  such  as  field  trips,  boat  trips, 
mountain  climbing  trips,  and  auto 
caravans)  and  talks  at  campfires, 
museums,  lodges,  and  hotels,  and 
extended  services  (school  groups 
and  other  organized  groups  visiting 
the  park;  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams; news  articles;  programs  in 
neighboring  communities  for  schools, 
clubs,  P.T.A.'s,  etc.). 

Duties  of  the  state  director  in- 
clude planning,  organizing,  recruit- 
ing the  staff,  and  developing  the 
program.  Duties  of  the  naturalists 
and  historians  may  include  leading 
field  trips  and  explorations;  giving 
talks;  conducting  research,  prepar- 
ing publications  and  news  articles; 
preparing  museum  exhibits  and 
acting  as  museum  docents;  giving 
service  to  nearby  communities, 
schools,  and  camps,  protecting  the 
park  area;  assisting  the  park  admin- 
istration in  deciding  upon  land  for 
park  acquisition  and  suitable  de- 
velopments and  drawing  up  master 
plans;  administering  a  program  for 
the  management  of  areas  of  natural 
and  historical  significance;  and  pre- 
senting in-service  training  in  inter- 
pretation to  the  entire  park  staff. 

Leadership  Requirements 

The  leader  in  interpretation  is  a 
dedicated  person.  He  has  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  both  natural  history  and 
local  human  history.  He  is  enthus- 
iastic and  friendly,  with  an  informal 
and  interesting  manner  of  speech. 
He  has  the  ability  to  write,  do  re- 
search, and  prepare  displays.  His 
pay  is  commensurate  with  his  qual- 
ities of  leadership. 

Relationship  of  State  and  National 

Parks 

"Developing  and  maintaining 
adequate  relationships  between  the 
national  and  state  park  interpretive 
programs  is  mutually  profitable," 
writes  Kenneth  Dale.  Both  share 
the  common  objectives  of  preserv- 
ing our  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources and  interpreting  them  to  the 
public.  The  relationship  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Recreation-Area  Study 
Act  of  1936,  which  authorized  the 
National  Park  Service  to  cooperate 
with  state  and  local  agencies  in 
planning  for  park  and  recreation- 
area  programs. 

Lines  of  communication  between 
state  and  national  parks  are  main- 
tained through:  An  advisory  and 
consultative  service  (an  Interpre- 
tive Specialist  in  the  National  Park 
Service's  Branch  of  State  Coopera- 
tion was  employed  in  the  spring  of 
1958);  the  Park  Practice  Program, 
conducted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Park  Service;  and 
organized  training  sessions  and  in- 
formal contacts. 

Interpretation  and  Conservation 

Those  who  interpret  the  value  of 
state  parks  need  to  understand 
conservation  in  its  broadest  sense. 
"To  preserve  for  recreational  use  is 
as  consistent  with  wise  resource-use 


as  to  convert  timber  to  homes  or 
grass  to  milk  and  beef,"  declares 
Howard  Michaud.  Use  of  the  park 
should  be  such  as  to  offer  the  great- 
est possible  protection  to  those 
values  for  which  the  park  was  es- 
tablished. Simple  management  may 
improve  conditions  for  the  success 
of  certain  plant  and  animal  species. 
"The  interpretive  service  has  a 
real  educational  challenge  in  de- 
veloping an  effective  program  in 
conservation  education,"  Michaud 
adds.  Good  conservation  practices 
which  may  be  demonstrated  in  state 
parks  include  the  values  of  protect- 
ing watersheds,  the  need  for  forest 
fire  protection,  the  environmental 
needs  of  wildlife,  the  effects  of  mis- 
use by  man,  and  possible  remedial 
practices. 

Interpretation  and  Outdoor  Education 

in  the  Schools 

State  parks  can  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  school  camps,  which, 
in  most  states,  must  find  facilities 
in  publicly  owned  lands.  Roberts 
Mann  says,  "There  is  a  growing 
conviction  among  park  men,  shared 
by  leading  educators,  that  state 
parks  have  an  important  role — an 
obligatory  role — in  outdoor  educa- 
tion." The  role  is  not  limited  to  the 
park  boundaries.  Because  of  the 
serious  lack  of  teachers  and  youth 
leaders  trained  in  outdoor  education, 
the  contribution  of  the  park  inter- 
pretive staff  is  especially  significant. 

Recommendations 
Recommendations  of  the  Committee 

on  Interpretation  are: 

If  the  highest  values  of  state 
parks  are  to  be  realized,  state  parks 
should  expand  their  interpretive 
services. 
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State  park  authorities  should  give 
status  to  the  interpretive  functions 
by  employing  competent  personnel 
on  a  state  level  for  planning,  organ- 
izing, and  developing  interpretive 
programs. 

Individuals  with  special  training 
and  competence  should  be  employed 
to  give  interpretive  services.  Salar- 
ies (and  housing)  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  training  and 
skill  required. 

All  park  personnel  should  assume 
certain  minimum  responsibilities  for 
interpretation  and  information. 

State  park  interpretive  personnel 
should  develop  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  other  groups  to  which 
they  can  make  special  contributions. 

Training  programs  and  workshops 
for  interpretive  personnel  should 


be  conducted  for  both  in-service 
and  new  workers,  and  adequate 
supervision  and  counseling  should 
be  provided  for  workers. 

Colleges  and  universities  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  courses  of 
study  to  prepare  young  people  for 
service  in  interpretive  programs. 

Each  park  should  study  its  re- 
sources and  develop  its  interpretive 
program  in  the  light  of  its  own 
special  character. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  trailside  mu- 
seums and  self-guiding  nature  trails. 

States  should  develop  state-wide 
master  plans  for  interpretive  serv- 
ices. 

Natural  and  scenic  values  of  the 
parks  must  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity. 


A  Theodore  Roosevelt  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  bestowed  on  our 
Chairman  oj  the  Boards  oj  APCA  and  NCSP,  Horace  M.  Albright,  at  a 
dinner  marking  the  101st  Anniversary  of  the  birth  oj  the  26tb  President,  held 
at  his  birthplace,  28  E.  20tb  Street,  New  York,  the  headquarters  oj  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association. 

Mr.  Albright  was  honored  for  Jurtbering  the  conservation  oj  natural  re- 
sources. The  medal  was  awarded  by  Oscar  S.  Straus,  President  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association. 

In  accepting  the  medal  Mr.  Albright  said  in  part  that  "We  cannot  start 
too  soon  to  acquire  holdings  along  sea  fronts  Jor  public  playgrounds." 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — On  August  16,  1952,  President  Frank  D.  Quinn  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  appointed  the  Committee  on  Standards  consisting  of  George 
J.  Albrecht,  New  York,  Chairman;  John  J.  Collier,  Michigan;  Pearl  Chase,  California; 
J.  V.  K.  Wagar,  Colorado;  and  Mark  Astrup,  Oregon.  In  1956  the  Committee  presented: 
"Suggested  Wildlife  Policy  for  State  Parks;  Suggested  Policy  on  Vegetation  Manage- 
ment; Suggested  Park  Management  Standards  and  Practices,  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Areas."  These  suggestions  were  published  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  in 
June,  1956,  with  an  invitation  to  readers  for  comments.  The  comments  which  had  been 
received  were  discussed  at  the  1956  Annual  Meeting  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards.  Finally,  in  1959  President  William  W.  Wells  appointed  a  Review  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Harlean  James,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman;  Kenneth  R.  Cougill, 
Indiana;  Newton  B.  Drury,  California;  V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio;  Kermit  McKeever, 
West  Virginia;  Thomas  W.  Morse,  North  Carolina;  and  Russell  Tobey,  New  Hamp- 
shire; all  except  the  chairman  state  park  executives. 

The  Review  Committee,  conducting  its  business  by  correspondence,  has  agreed  that 
the  Committee  on  Standards  has  made  an  excellent  report.  No  major  changes  in  the 
text  are  recommended;  but  the  substance  of  some  of  the  comments  has  been  included 
to  clarify  or  amplify  the  original  report.  Other  comments  appeared  too  local  in  applica- 
tion or  too  detailed  in  presentation  to  incorporate  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards. 

This  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  September  20,  1959. 

INTRODUCTION 

Types  of  areas  in  State  Park  Systems  are  listed  in  the  Report  on  "Sug- 
gested Criteria  for  Evaluating  Areas  Proposed  for  Inclusion  in  the  State 
Park  Systems,"  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Suggested  Criteria,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Flickinger,  consisting  of  K.  R.  Cougill,  Chairman; 
George  J.  Albrecht,  Ernest  Allen,  Charles  H.  Flory,  H.  W.  Groth;  U.  W. 
Hella,  Leonard  L.  Huttleston,  Thomas  W.  Morse,  and  Charles  G.  Sauers, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  published  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  for  December,  1954.  This  Report  on  Standards  for  Use  and 
Management  Practices  is  geared  to  apply  to  the  areas  which  make  up 
State  Park  Systems,  as  recommended  in  the  Criteria  Report.  There  are 
variations  in  the  nomenclature  and  types  of  administrations  in  the  different 
States,  and  it  is  apparent  that  many  types  of  active  outdoor  recreation 
would  not  be  suitable  in  scenic  and  historic  parks. 

SUGGESTED  WILDLIFE  POLICY  FOR  STATE  PARKS 

As  far  as  possible,   State  Parks  Use    by    the    public    must   be    re- 

shall  be  preserved  as  natural  areas,  stricted,  likewise,  if  the  Parks  are 

At  least  two  conditions  must  modify  not  to  become  mere  play  areas, 

this  concept.  Many  State  Parks  are  Native    species   of  animals   and 

strictly  limited  in  extent  and  arti-  plants  shall  be  maintained  in  the 

ficial   management   is   essential   to  State    Parks  to  the   extent   made 

maintaining    or    "stabilizing"    the  possible  by  the  size  of  acreage,  the 

various    features    of   the    environ-  persistence   of  essential   living  re- 

ment.    Public  use  or  visitation  is  quirements,  and  the  type  of  eco- 

the  second  factor  for  which  com-  nomic    use    of   surrounding    lands, 

pensatory  measures  must  be  taken.  Extirpated  species  may  be  restored 
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if  stock  of  the  same  type  is  available 
elsewhere  and  if  the  restored  animals 
can  be  maintained  under  the  above 
limitations. 

Mammals  which  are  capable, 
when  abundant,  of  greatly  modify- 
ing the  vegetation  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  approximate  level 
which  will  permit  of  preserving  a 
normal  assemblage  of  the  plant 
species.  The  goal  should  be  to  re- 
tain an  approximately  normal  ratio 
of  abundance  in  the  various  plant 
species  and  to  preserve  at  least 
representative  specimens  of  rare 
kinds  but  not  to  eliminate  evidences 
of  use  by  the  animals. 

Control  of  animal  numbers,  when 
required,  is  a  work  function  of  the 
park  authority,  essentially  no  dif- 
ferent from  control  of  plant  life 


and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails. 
The  park  administration  should  be 
free  to  accept  or  reject  offers  of 
contributed  labor  in  wildlife  re- 
duction programs  exactly  as  in 
other  aspects  of  park  operation. 
But  it  should  be  clear  that  sport 
hunting  as  such  is  not  considered 
a  state  park  function. 

The  aquatic  environment  and 
its  inhabitants  should  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  State  Parks 
and  managed  in  conformity  with 
general  practices  governing  these 
areas.  Fishing,  being  generally  ac- 
cepted as  permissable,  should  be 
regulated  so  that  natural  repro- 
duction will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
anglers'  needs.  Artificial  stocking, 
should  generally  be  reserved  to 
artificial  lakes. 


SUGGESTED  POLICY  ON  VEGETATION  MANAGEMENT 


The  vegetation  in  state  parks  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  park  scene. 
In  many  it  is  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  area.  In  most  it  provides 
the  framework  or  setting  for  those 
significant  values  that  give  purpose 
and  meaning  to  the  park. 

A  reasoned  and  sound  policy  of 
vegetation  management  is  of  pri- 
mary concern  in  state  park  ad- 
ministration. Such  a  policy  should 
include  the  entire  flora  and  should 
not  be  restricted  to  generally  recog- 
nized forestry  or  forest  practices. 
The  term  vegetation  management, 
as  used  here,  is  broadly  defined  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  vegetation 
within  the  areas  is  protected,  main- 
tained, developed  or  used  to  pro- 
vide suitable  environments  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
areas  were  established.  It  would 


logically  include  treatment  of  the 
entire  floral  community  from  lesser 
plants  to  shrubs  and  tree  species. 
It  would  involve  determination  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  plant  life 
should  be  preserved  in  a  natural 
condition  and  also  what  growth 
should  be  encouraged  or  developed 
and  what  should  be  restricted  or 
removed  and  under  what  circum- 
stances or  for  what  purposes.  It 
would  recognize  that  true  primeval 
characteristics  are  found  in  rela- 
tively few  of  the  parks  and  that 
management  of  the  vegetation  should 
be  directed  generally  to  fostering  a 
return  to  a  natural  character  to  the 
degree  required  under  the  basic 
purpose  for  which  the  areas  are 
established. 

Suggested    policies    here    are,    of 
necessity,    broad    in    concept    and 
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some  modification  in  application 
must  be  expected  to  cover  the  va- 
riety of  areas  and  circumstances 
found  within  the  state  park  system. 
These  are  intended  rather  as  guide 
lines  for  the  development  of  specific 
practices  within  the  areas. 

However,  uncontrolled  or  wild 
fire  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
significant  values  in  all  state  park 
areas.  It  seriously  damages  the 
beauty  of  the  parks  and  may  destroy 
valuable  property  and  endanger 
human  life.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise in  the  basic  policy  of 
positive  prevention  and  immediate 
suppression  of  all  wild  fires  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  occur. 

The  state  park  system  logically 
falls  into  two  broad  classes  or  types 
of  areas  in  regard  to  vegetation  and 
its  significance  within  the  areas. 
The  natural  areas  of  scenic  or 
scientific  interest  in  most  cases 
include  vegetation  of  great  im- 
portance. These  areas  were  set  aside 
primarily  to  preserve  them  in  a 
natural  condition  for  public  en- 
joyment and  education.  Develop- 
ments are  restrained  and  visitor  use 
controlled  to  prevent  destruction 
of  the  values  to  be  preserved. 

It  would  seem  logical  here  to 
adopt  a  broad  policy  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  state  in  so  far  as 
this  is  reasonable  and  practical  and 
still  permit  use  and  enjoyment. 
Some  defined  exceptions  will  be 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  de- 
veloped or  use  areas  within  these 
parks  will  require  vegetation  man- 
agement somewhat  parallel  to  that 
applied  generally  within  the  second 
broad  group,  but  exceptions  should 
be  rigidly  restrained  in  the  natural 
areas  of  the  scenic  type  parks. 


In  the  second  class  of  areas,  in- 
cluding the  historical  parks,  de- 
veloped type  recreation  areas,  way- 
sides and  some  beach  parks,  vege- 
tation is  of  importance  but  may  be 
of  less  significance.  Here  the  vege- 
tation must  be  managed  and  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  to  furnish 
a  suitable  and  safe  environment  in 
keeping  with  their  fundamental 
purpose.  Undisturbed  naturalness 
is  not  necessarily  prerequisite,  in 
fact  may  detract  from  the  basic 
purpose. 

All  of  the  state  parks,  regardless 
of  the  reason  for  their  establishment 
contain  one  or  both  of  the  following 
vegetation  zones : 

1.  The  Highly  Developed  or  Use 
Area  Zone.  This  zone  includes  the 
land  area  immediately  occupied  by 
or  influenced  by  the  roads,  trails, 
buildings  or  facilities  provided  for 
administration,  maintenance,  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  area.  This 
zone  should  be  reasonably  well  de- 
fined and  the  vegetation  here  should 
be  recognized  as  a  supplement  but 
subordinate  to  the  facilities — man- 
aged in  such  a  way  that  a  maximum 
of  protection  to  the  facilities  and 
people  and  efficiency  in  use  is  pro- 
vided without  damaging  the  quasi- 
natural  or  the  desired  appearance 
of  the  vegetation.  Such  manage- 
ment will  require  protection  and 
maintenance,  replacement  or  re- 
moval of  vegetation  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
development  or  use  area  yet  in 
keeping  with  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  park  itself. 

Some  of  the  historical  parks  and 
highly  developed  type  recreation 
areas  may  in  fact  include  only  this 
zone  of  vegetation.  In  contrast, 
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scenic  or  natural  areas  contain  a 
minimum  of  this  type  of  zonal  vege- 
tation and  particular  care  should 
be  exercised  to  maintain  a  pleasing 
transition  from  the  use  area  zone  to 
the  zone  of  natural  vegetation. 
This  fringe  growth,  properly  part 
of  the  use  area  zone  since  it  results 
from  the  development,  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
transition  is  not  too  unnatural  in 
appearance — a  gradual  blending  of 
the  maintained  into  the  essentially 
undisturbed. 

More     specifically     management 
policy  here  would  include: 

a.  Trimming,    pruning,    removal 
of  trees  and  vegetation  for  author- 
ized rights-of-way,  building  or  de- 
velopment sites,  vistas  for  proper 
clearance,  safe  sight  distance,  pro- 
tection of  property  and  people  and 
to  restrict  encroaching  fringe  growth. 

b.  Plantings,  mowings,  prunings 
for  appearance  and  pleasing  fore- 
grounds;    vegetation     replacement 
programs  to  develop  and  maintain 
overhead  cover  or  screen  plantings 
in  campgrounds,  picnic  areas  and 
the  like;  plantings  and  similar  treat- 
ments in  erosion  control  work. 

c.  Special  arboricultural  work  to 
protect  and  preserve  valuable  speci- 
men or  shade  trees. 

d.  Insect  and  disease  control  to 
keep  the  area  reasonably   free   of 
these    pests    and    prevent    serious 
epidemics  which  threaten  or  destroy 
vegetation    here    and    outside    the 
zone.    Normally  this  would  involve 
a  maintenance  control  program  to 
maintain    endemic    conditions 
throughout  the  zone. 

e.  Fire  hazards  reduction  treat- 
ments   with    periodic    removal    of 
accumulation  of  flammable  litter,  or 


standing  or  down  dead  material 
within  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  use  area. 

f.  Securing    wood    products    for 
construction,     operation     or     sale 
should    be    limited    to    designated 
legitimate   sources.     These   sources 
would  include  only  authorized  clear- 
ances as  or  similar  to  those  outlined. 
Commercial   forestry   practices   for 
the  sole  purpose  of  harvesting  wood 
products  should  not  be  permitted 
anywhere  within  the  zone  or  the 
park. 

g.  Suppression  of  exotic  or  un- 
desirable plants  to  keep  the  areas 
reasonably  free  of  such  vegetation. 
Aggressive  exotics  frequently  secure 
a  foothold  here  and  threaten  wide- 
spread invasion  of  the  natural  area 
unless  periodically  suppressed.  Cer- 
tain exotics  may  have  become  so 
naturalized,  and  in  fact  may  be  re- 
quired  to   complete   the   scene   in 
historical   areas,   that  retention   is 
both  desirable  and  necessary.  These 
plants  should  be  treated  and  man- 
aged   as    native    vegetations.     Un- 
desirable plants  such  as  poison  ivy, 
should  be  indicated  in  heavily  used 
areas  as  a  protection  to  park  users. 

h.  Grazing  by  domestic  stock 
should  not  be  permitted  and  wild- 
life grazing  should  be  restrained 
because  of  adverse  effects  on  vege- 
tation and  sanitation  in  human  use. 

2.  The  Natural  Area  Zone.  The 
territory  beyond  the  use  areas  and 
environs,  particularly  as  applied  to 
the  scenic  and  scientific  type  state 
parks,  should  be  managed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  foster  and  maintain  an 
essentially  natural  character  in  so 
far  as  this  is  possible  and  still 
permit  safe  use  and  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  features  of  the  area. 
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Roads,  trails  and  other  fire  con- 
trol physical  improvements  may  be 
required  for  adequate  protection  of 
the  vegetation  from  fire.  These  im- 
provements should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  needed  to  meet  the  basic 
use  and  protection  requirements  for 
the  area.  Once  authorized  and 
constructed,  vegetation  within  or 
adjacent  to  these  facilities  and  in- 
fluenced by  them  would  be  con- 
sidered as  within  the  use  area  zone 
and  would  be  managed  accordingly 
with  some  modification  particularly 
in  the  application  of  disease  and  in- 
sect control  treatments  in  isolated 
areas. 

Other  details  of  management 
policy  including  limited  exceptions 
to  the  basic  policy  here  would  be: 

a.  Commercial  forestry  practices, 
as  commonly  understood  and  ap- 
plied,   are    contrary    to    the    basic 
purposes  of  the  areas  and  should  not 
be  permitted. 

b.  Erosion  control  should  be  ap- 
plied where  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  corrective  treatment  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  continuing  or  ac- 
celerating damage  to  natural  values. 

c.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  keep  this  zone  entirely  free  of 
insects  or  diseases.    Control  meas- 
ures should  be  initiated  when  these 
pests  threaten  destruction  of  park 
vegetation.  This  would  include  con- 
trols of  introduced  or  native  pests 
in    or    threatening    epidemic    pro- 
portions. 

d.  Living  vegetation  should  not 
be    disturbed    except    in    essential 
insect,    disease   or   erosion   control 
projects  or  in  fire  suppression  work. 

e.  Some    fire    hazard    reduction 


treatment  may  be  required  following 
severe  burns  or  as  the  result  of  wide- 
spread disease  or  insect  kills  to  re- 
duce fuel  fire  hazards  within  a  short 
period  of  time  and  permit  more 
efficient  suppression  of  fires  which 
might  occur.  This  work  should  be 
limited  in  scope  to  meet  clearly 
justified  needs. 

f.  Wood  products  that  are  needed 
and  cannot  be  secured  incidental  to 
authorized     pest    control     or     fire 
hazard   reduction   treatments   here 
or  from  designated  and  authorized 
sources  in  the  use  zone  should  be 
secured  from  outside  the  park.  The 
very  rare  exception  might  be  these 
instances  where  inaccessibility  pre- 
cludes transporting  material  to  the 
site,  such  as  logs  needed  for  foot 
bridges  in  extremely  isolated  loca- 
tions. 

g.  Control  of  undesirable  plants 
should  be  limited  to  suppression  of 
exotics  where  and  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  practical  to  do  so. 

h.  Grazing  by  domestic  stock 
destroys  the  natural  character  of  the 
area  and  should  not  be  permitted. 

Basically  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  only  natural  and  essentially 
undisturbed  vegetation  will  be  found 
within  the  natural  zone.  All  vege- 
tation within  or  immediately  adja- 
cent to  and  influenced  by  the  use 
zone  is  not  and  cannot  be  "natural 
and  undisturbed"  and  must  be 
managed  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
these  areas  and  in  turn  the  park 
itself.  However,  all  treatments  under 
vegetation  management  within  the 
entire  park  should  be  applied  only 
as  a  means  to  this  end  purpose  and 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 
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SUGGESTED  PARK  MANAGEMENT  STANDARDS  AND 
PRACTICES,  HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AREAS 


1.  Development 

a.  It  should  be  established  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  ad- 
equate research  should  precede 
any   development    work    in    a 
historical  area.    Such  research 
will    prevent    the    inadvertent 
destruction    of   historical    evi- 
dence    by     construction     and 
will    prevent    faulty    and    in- 
accurate restoration  or  recon- 
struction.    At    many    historic 
sites,    adequate    research    will 
involve  archaeological  explora- 
tion as  well  as  the  more  usual 
forms  of  library  research. 

b.  After    sufficient    research    has 
been  completed,  a  long-range 
master   plan    for   preservation 
and    development    should    be 
prepared.     This    plan    should 
spell   out,    in   a   statement   of 
significance,       exactly       what 
values    are    to    be    preserved 
at  the  site.    All  development 
plans    should    be    shaped    to- 
ward preserving  and  present- 
ing to  the  public  the  values 
outlined   in  the   statement  of 
significance. 

c.  Development  features   in   his- 
torical   areas   should   be   con- 
sidered merely  as  physical  aids 
to   interpretation   and   preser- 
vation.   They  should  be  con- 
sidered as  necessary  intrusions 
which    make    it    possible    for 
visitors  to  gain  access  to  and 
appreciate    the    historic    site 
and    exhibits.     The    intrusive 
character      of      improvements 
should  be  lessened  as  much  as 
possible  by  use  of  historic  road 
alignments,       historic       fence 


types,  historic  architectural 
styles  in  construction,  etc. 
Administration  and  museum 
buildings,  and  other  modern 
facilities  which  must  be  built, 
should  be  located  on  places 
other  than  those  of  vital  his- 
toric importance  in  so  far  as 
practicable. 

d.  All  restoration  or  reconstruc- 
tion    work     no     matter     how 
minor    in    nature,    should    be 
based    upon    a    definite    plan, 
and   this   plan   should   be   ac- 
companied by  a  documentary 
report  fully  justifying,   in  de- 
tail, the  work  which  is  to  be 
performed.    The  report  should 
constitute    proof    of    the    au- 
thenticity of  the  work.    This 
report  should  serve  as  a  per- 
manent record  which  will  make 
perfectly  clear  to  later  genera- 
tions   exactly    which    portions 
of  a   historic  structure   repre- 
sent original  workmanship  and 
which  are  reproductions. 

e.  Hypothetical     or     conjectural 
restoration    or    reconstruction 
of   structures    should    be    dis- 
couraged.   In  cases  where  ex- 
isting evidence  is  such  as  to 
permit     accurate     reconstruc- 
tion, all  reconstructions  should 
be  clearly  identified  as  such  to 
the    public.     Artificial    "anti- 
quing"   of   new    work    should 
not  be  permitted. 

f.  In  the  restoration  of  historic 
structures,      today's      artistic 
preferences      and      prejudices 
should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
sult   in    the    modification,    on 
aesthetic  grounds,  of  authentic 
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work  of  a  bygone  period  repre- 
senting other  artistic  tastes, 
g.  No  monument,  marker,  tablet, 
or  other  memorial  should  be 
placed  upon  any  part  of  a  state 
historical  area  until  the  de- 
sign, text,  description,  ma- 
terial, finish,  and  location  have 
been  approved  by  the  state 
park  director.  In  general,  no 
large  statuary,  sculpturing  of 
rock  masses,  other  memorials 
which  would  materially  alter 
the  historic  scene  should  be 
within  state  historical  areas. 
2.  Administration 

a.  The    chief    objective    in    the 
administration      of     historical 
areas  should  be  to  present  to 
the    public    the    original    his- 
torical   scenes    in    so    far    as 
possible. 

b.  Since  the  maintenance  of  large 
historical    areas    is    generally 
very  expensive,  the  leasing  of 
ground  and  structures  for  com- 
mercial   purposes    which    will 
facilitate     the     interpretation 
and  preservation  of  the  area, 
or  at  least  will   not  interfere 
with  the  historic  scene,  should 
be  encouraged.     For  instance, 
agricultural    use    and    grazing 
permits    may    be    granted    in 
historic  areas  where  such  per- 
mits will  tend  to  preserve  or 
restore       historic       vegetative 
cover     or     other     agricultural 
features.      Historic    structures 
may  be  leased  as  hotels,  res- 
taurants,    craft     shops,     and 
residences     where     such     uses 
are    in    keeping   with    historic 
tradition  and  will  not  interfere 
with     the     preservation     and 
interpretation  of  the  area. 


c.  Where  historic  shrines  are  of 
major  inspirational  value,  ad- 
mission fees  should  be  kept  at 
a  minimum  so  as  to  encourage 
visitation. 

d.  In    addition    to    preservation, 
the  administration  of  historic 
areas  should  be  aimed  at  in- 
terpretation.  The  inspirational 
and  educational  values  of  his- 
toric sites  are  not  always  self- 
evident  to  visitors.    Accurate 
information  is  generally  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  historic  sites. 

e.  When    applicable    and    finan- 
cially practicable,  such  media 
as    interpretive    leaflets,     his- 
torical    signs     and     markers^ 
trailside  exhibits  and  museums, 
sample  restorations  of  fortifica- 
tions, museums,  restored  build- 
ings, and  furnished  house  mu- 
seums and  historic  structures, 
should    be    available    at    each 
historic    area.     Such    "mute" 
aids  to  self-guidance  should  be 
supplemented,    when   possible, 
by  trained  personnel  to  impart 
information   by  guided   tours, 
lectures,  oral  answers  to  ques- 
tions,    etc.      Sales     literature 
relating    to    the    area    should 
also  be  available. 

f.  Interpretive  staffs  should  col- 
lect, study,  and  preserve  his- 
torical sources  relating  to  the 
events  commemorated  by  their 
respective    areas.     Results    of 
such  research  should   be   pre- 
served and  kept  accessible  so 
that  the  results  will  be  cumu- 
lative and  usable  by  others. 

g.  Since  the  primary  purpose  of 
historical  areas  is  educational 
and  inspirational,   recreational 
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facilities  in  such  areas  should 
be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  in  many 
state-administered  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  historic  sites  of 
moderate  importance,  recrea- 
tional and  historical  uses  can 
be  judiciously  combined.  In 
such  cases,  the  skill  and  good 
taste  of  the  park  planner  and 
administrator  are  all-important. 

h.  Museums  in  state  historical 
areas  should  be  designed,  pri- 
marily, to  explain  the  stories 
of  the  sites  at  which  they  are 
located.  The  display  of  rare 
or  exotic  museum  pieces  for 
their  own  sake  is  not  an  ob- 
jective; park  museums  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become 
repositories  for  miscellaneous 
historical  objects  not  related 
to  the  park  areas. 

i.  Being  designed  to  tell  stories, 
park  museums  should  main- 
tain a  balance  between  orig- 
inal objects  and  pictorial  and 
explanatory  material.  For 
story-telling  purposes,  it  fre- 
quently will  be  found  that  the 
typical  object  of  the  period, 
not  the  rare  or  expensive 
piece,  is  the  most  useful  and 
truthful  exhibit. 

j.  A  definite  policy  of  museum 
accessions  should  be  adopted 
and  should  include  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  Refusal  of 
proffered  gifts  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  park  area,  or  do 
not  advance  its  interpretive 
program  directly  as  an  exhibit 
or  indirectly  as  material  for 
the  study  collections;  (2)  a 
written  understanding  setting 


forth  the  terms  on  which  the 
gift  is  offered  and  accepted; 
(3)  proper  cataloging  and  re- 
cording of  specimens  as  they 
are  accessioned. 

k.  In  presenting  the  historical 
area  to  visitors,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  regiment 
the  visitors  or  to  thrust  in- 
formation upon  them. 

I.  Interpretive  personnel,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  should  have 
historical  training. 

m.  Interpretive  personnel  should 
be  trained  to  understand  that 
their  primary  purpose  is  to 
assist  visitors.  They  should 
make  visitors  feel  welcome, 
should  answer  all  questions 
fully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  should  make  avail- 
able to  serious  scholars  all  the 
research  information  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  park.  No  park 
employee  should  be  permitted 
to  feel  that  information  he  has 
gathered  in  relation  to  the  area 
is  his  personal  property  to  be 
exploited  by  himself  alone. 

n.  As  soon  as  possible,  every  state 
park  system  which  includes 
historical  areas  should  have 
upon  its  central  staff  at  least 
one  trained  historian  who  is 
experienced  in  the  fields  of 
historic  site  preservation  and 
interpretation.  The  duties  of 
the  historian  shall  be  to  advise 
the  director  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  history  in  the  state 
park  system,  to  perform  and 
direct  research  in  relation  to 
proposal  historical  areas  and 
the  development  and  interpre- 
tation of  existing  areas,  and 
to  train  interpretive  personnel. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


THOMAS  S.  SETTLE 


Thomas  S.  Settle,  former  secre- 
tary and  legal  adviser  for  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  died  at  the  age  of 
78  at  his  home  in  Washington  on 
November  3,  1959.  He  retired 
from  the  Commission  in  1951  after 
20  years  of  service.  He  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City  and  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  since  1925.  Among  pro- 
grams for  which  Mr.  Settle  fought 
were  construction  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway, 
creation  of  the  District  Recreation 
Board,  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
Act  and  Urban  Renewal  legislation. 


He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  law  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Virginia.  In  1913  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  and  left  in  1927  to 
practice  law  in  the  National  Capital. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  because  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  recreation  and  com- 
munity development,  took  a 
special  competitive  examination  for 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

His  goals  in  civic  activity  were 
chiefly  the  planned  development  of 
Washington.  His  advice  and  counsel 
will  be  greatly  missed. 


DR.  LAURENCE  F.   SCHMECKEBIER 


The  death  of  Dr.  Laurence  F. 
Schmeckebier,  political  scientist, 
who  was  a  senior  staff  member  of 
Brookings  Institution  and  an  au- 
thority on  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  occurred  at 
his  home  on  November  2,  at  the 
age  of  82.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
for  many  years,  he  had  held  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  since  1913. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  where  he  received 
his  A.B.  in  1896  and  his  doctorate 
in  1899.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  books  and  studies  on  govern- 
mental subjects.  He  was  the  author 


of  two  standard  works :  Government 
and  Administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Suggestions  for 
Change,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: It's  Government  and  Admini- 
stration. He  became  connected 
with  the  Institute  for  Government 
Research  in  1928,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  division  of  Brookings 
Institution,  and  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Institution  1941-42. 

He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  from  Maine 
to  Georgia  and  was  a  Past  President 
of  the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club. 
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AUBREY  DRURY 


We  have  received  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  on  October  23  of  Aubrey 
Drury,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Save  The  Redwoods  League,  and 
brother  of  Newton  B.  Drury,  former 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  recently  resigned  as  Chief 


of  the  California  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks.  Mr.  Drury's  death 
occurred  as  a  result  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  Berkeley,  California.  Au- 
thor, historian,  public  relations  ex- 
pert, his  death  is  a  serious  loss  to 
conservation. 


National  Trust  Holds  Significant  Meeting 


On  October  9-11,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  held 
an  inspiring  conference  in  Washing- 
ton. The  highlights  consisted  of 
the  eloquent  message  brought  from 
the  English  National  Trust  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Warden 
of  Shropshire  Adult  College,  Atting- 
ham,  Shrewsbury,  and  the  banquet 
speaker,  Ralph  Walker,  F.A.I. A., 
former  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  recipient  of 
its  Centennial  Gold  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Capi- 
tal. Mr.  Walker's  theme  was  "The 
Essence  of  Tradition."  He  paid 
tribute  to  the  heritage  of  archi- 
tectural tradition  which  has  come  to 
us  from  the  past,  but  stressed  the 
responsibility  of  each  generation  to 
produce  a  heritage  worth  inheriting. 
He  named  Charles  FoIIin  McKim 
as  the  last  great  architect  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  cited  the  Octagon 
House  as  a  trust  from  the  past  put 
to  appropriate  use.  Said  he: 

"Excellence,  proportion,  human- 
ism and  elegance  and  their  com- 
bined relationships — these  are  the 


qualities  which  make  up  the  essence 
of  tradition  and  which  continue  to 
find  tradition  worth  while." 

The  program  was  enriched  by 
reports  from  the  field  of  successful 
preservation  projects.  Of  special 
interest  to  planners  was  the  address 
on  "Historic  Preservation  in  City 
Planning  and  Urban  Renewal,"  by 
Stephen  W.  Jacobs,  of  the  College  of 
Architecture,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  David  E.  Finley,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  reported  on 
accomplishments  of  the  National 
Trust  and  its  excellent  public  rela- 
tions. He  referred  to  the  National 
Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and  Build- 
ings being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  trips  arranged  for  delegates 
to  the  Conference  included  a  bus 
tour,  "Inside  Washington,"  a  visit 
to  Woodlawn,  and  an  all-day  tour  of 
Annapolis. 

Dr.  Richard  Howland,  President, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Duprey  Bullock, 
Historian,  acted  as  hosts  throughout 
the  sessions. 
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THE  OUTER  BANKS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
By  David  Stick.  Chapel  Hill,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1958,  ix,  352  pp.  $6. 

While  engaged  in  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  area  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
and  the  Coastal  Studies  Institute  of 
the  School  of  Geology  of  Louisiana 
State  University,  the  National  Park 
Service  learned  with  some  interest 
of  a  proposed  history  of  the  Outer 
Banks  upon  which  Mr.  David  Stick 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  but 
which  he  was  being  forced  to  pursue 
on  a  part-time  basis.  The  coopera- 
tive project  with  the  Navy  and  the 
Institute  included  a  proposed  geo- 
graphical history  of  the  Carolina 
Banks  by  historians  Gary  S.  Dun- 
bar  and  Fred  Kniffen,  as  well  as 
archeological  reconnaissance  work 
by  Dr.  William  G.  Haag  of  Louis- 
iana State  University.  Obviously, 
the  findings  of  Dunbar,  Kniffen, 
and  Haag  could  be  useful  to  Mr. 
Stick  in  his  project  and  the  co- 
operative venture  could  profit  from 
the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
talented  author  of  The  Graveyard  of 
the  Atlantic,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  long  residence  on  the  Banks  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  its 
people  and  historical  source  ma- 
terials. This  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas,  and  the  early  rather 
than  the  later  appearance  of  Mr. 
Stick's  book,  was  made  possible  by 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Old 
Dominion  Foundation  through  the 
Eastern  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment Association.  This  happy  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  David  B. 


Quinn's,  The  Roanoke  Voyages,  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  in  two  volumes 
in  1952-55,  as  well  as  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Gary  S.  Dunbar 's, 
Historical  Geography  of  the  North 
Carolina  Outer  Banks,  by  the  Louis- 
iana State  University  Press,  first  as 
a  Report  in  1956  and  in  final  form 
in  1958,  has  given  us  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  much  new  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
area  and  the  Carolina  Banks.  The 
interesting  fact  is  that  the  various 
researchers  and  writers  were  aware 
of  each  others  efforts  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  a  minimum  of 
overlapping  in  their  work. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Stick's  book, 
which  is  written  in  a  popular, 
readable  style,  is  concerned  with 
the  period  after  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Outer  Banks.  It, 
therefore,  supplements  the  detailed 
story  of  exploration  and  attempted 
settlement  given  in  the  two  ad- 
mirable volumes  of  Professor  Quinn 
and  the  numerous  versions  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Roanoke  Island 
expeditions  published  in  the  past. 
There  are  chapters  on  permanent 
settlement,  the  Revolution,  state- 
hood, watering  places,  storms  and 
shipwrecks  (Mr.  Stick's  specialty), 
the  Civil  War,  Federal  occupation, 
the  modern  era,  the  Wright  broth- 
ers, and  On  the  Banks  and  the 
Bankers'  life  today.  It  deals  with 
political  and  social  history  in  con- 
trast to  Dunbar 's  very  valuable 
work  which  has  a  geographical 
slant. 

Mr.  Stick  has  done  his  work  well 
and  has  produced  an  extended 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Outer 
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Banks  and  Bankers  that  has  long 
been  needed.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  job  of  writing 
the  history  of  the  Outer  Banks 
is  completely  finished.  There  is 
room  for  additional  research  on 
many  topics — for  a  longer  account 
of  Indian- white  contacts,  for  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  Civil  War 
on  the  Banks  and  on  Roanoke 
Island,  and  much  could  be  done  to 
explore  more  fully  the  origins  of  the 
families  on  the  Banks,  many  of 
whom  must  have  worked  their  way 
down  the  coast  from  Virginia  and 
the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore,  though 
these  are  admittedly  difficult  sub- 
jects that  future  generations  of 
historians  will  have  to  cover.  The 
mystery  of  the  Lost  Colonists  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  course,  re- 
mains unsolved,  despite  all  of  the 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Outer 
Banks;  but  perhaps  the  story  of 
the  Outer  Banks  is  far  more  inter- 
esting on  that  account! 

Charles  W.  Porter  III,  Staff  Historian 
National  Park  Service 

THE  HATTERASMAN.  By  Ben  Dixon  Mac- 
Neill.  Published  by  John  F.  Blair,  Win- 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  1958. 288  pp.  Price  $5 . 

The  Cape  Hatteras  Seashore  is 
one  of  the  unique  areas  included  in 
the  National  Park  System.  It  is  a 
thin  70-mile  long  barrier  of  golden 
sand  on  the  wind-swept  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina.  Wind 
and  sea,  two  of  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  meet  head-on  in  all  their 
fury  on  these  lonely  Banks.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  collision  of 
two  great  ocean  currents,  one  the 
south-running  Labrador  current, 
and  the  other  the  Gulf  Stream 
running  north.  Subject  to  the  whim 
of  these  forces  are  enormous  quanti- 


ties of  sand  which  is  traditionally 
considered  one  of  Nature's  most 
shifting  and  changeable  elements. 
With  these  factors  in  mind,  one 
can  begin  to  contemplate  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  nature's  crea- 
tion of  the  Outer  Banks  and  her 
shaping  of  the  character  of  the 
people  who  live  there. 

All  of  this  is  well  covered  in  a 
book  by  Ben  Dixon  MacNeill 
called  The  Hatterasman,  which  was 
published  by  John  F.  Blair,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  in  1958, 
and  won  the  Mayflower  Society 
award  for  that  year.  The  author 
states,  "I  am  not  a  historian  and 
this  is  not  history."  Perhaps  the 
book  should  be  read  with  this  in 
mind,  but  in  the  process  much 
careful  historical  research  will  be 
revealed,  so  perhaps  the  author's 
appraisal  of  himself  and  his  work 
is  subject  to  modification. 

The  book  reveals  a  writer  who 
not  only  has  a  keen  insight  into 
people  but  also  into  Nature.  How- 
ever, the  major  part  of  his  story  is 
devoted  to  the  fascinating  history, 
legends  and  folklore  of  two  Outer 
Bank  islands.  The  human  story 
as  it  is  told  is  a  dramatic  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  Nature's  forces  found 
on  this  rugged,  isolated  ocean  fron- 
tier, and  upon  the  people  of  the  area. 

Knowledge  brings  appreciation 
and  appreciation  brings  under- 
standing. Ben  Dixon  MacNeill 
adds  much  to  the  information  avail- 
able to  a  visitor  to  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area.  I  recommend  the  book  as  a 
most  desirable  preparation  for  a 
Cape  Hatteras  visit. 

E.  T.  Scoyen,  Associate  Director,  National 
Park  Service. 
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Committee  on  the  National  Capital 

October  12,  1959 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Capital  voted  to  recommend  to  its  constituent 
organizations  that  they  take  action: 

1.  To  commend  the  Washington  Mass  Transportation  Survey  proposing  an  under- 
ground rapid  transit  system  to  take  care  of  traffic  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  but 
to  oppose  the  plans  to  slash  the  surface  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  wide  freeways 
which  will  mutilate  the  plan  of  the  city. 

2.  To  support  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  its  statement  advocating  a  proposal 
for  a  revised  plan  to  place  new  centers  of  employment  in  other  than  downtown  areas 
of  the  city. 

3.  To  support  adequate  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

4.  To  support  the  Fulbright  Bill  (S  454)  to  provide  for  suitable  works  of  art  in 
Federal  Buildings. 

5.  To  advocate  a  new  study  of  the  approach  roads  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge 
so  that  they  will  not  intrude  upon  the  setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  or  the  Cultural 
Center. 

6.  To  advocate  Federal  legislation  for  aid  to  park  purchases  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  to  continue  the  Capper-Cramton  program  under  the  Act  of  1930. 

7.  To  support  a  constitutional  amendment  to  grant  suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice- President  and  adequate  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

The  Committee  also  readopted  the  unfulfilled  recommendations  adopted  at  its  meeting 
on  May  8,  1959,  as  follows: 

1.  To  support  authorizing  legislation  for  the  development  of  East  Capitol  Street 
Mall  between  Constitution  and  Independence  Avenues,  as  contained  in  the  Plan  of 
1950,  and  the  early  acquisition  of  land  therein  for  sites  for  future  public  buildings  and 
institutions. 

2.  To  favor  legislation  requiring  reference  of  plans  for  interstate  and  local  express- 
ways within  the  Federal  City's  Metropolitan  Region  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  for  their  recommendations  before  their 
final  adoption  or  any  steps  are  taken  to  carry  them  out. 

3.  Since  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
have  been  established  with  the  purpose  of  giving  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  sound  technical  advice,  the  constituent  societies  are  urged  to  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  to  Congress  that  the  functions  of  these  two  Commissions 
should  be  emphasized  and  that  the  agencies  which  desire  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions  be  required  to  state  in  writing  their  reasons.  Also  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  Presidential  appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  the  two  Commissions. 

4.  To  favor  amendment  of  the  Shipstead-Luce  Act  to  require  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  secure  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  as  to  location,  planning  and  design  of  all  public 
buildings  and  projects,  and  that  the  areas  within  which  the  said  Act  is  effective  be  ex- 
tended to  protect  the  surroundings  of  existing  and  proposed  buildings  and  important 
public  projects  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  including  all  structures  bordering  the  Potomac 
River  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia. 

5.  To  indicate  formally  their  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  special  character  of 
historic  Georgetown. 

6.  To  oppose  formally  the  taking  of  park  land  for  highway  or  freeway  rights  of  way 
or  any  other  commercial  use  or  use  destructive  of  its  park  and  recreational  values. 

7.  To  urge  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  historic 
and  scenically  unique  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  adjacent  property  as  an  historical 
park  without  reservations. 

8.  To  advocate  a  Federal  Contribution  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Budget  of  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  annually. 
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Parks  For  The  People  in  California 

Abridged  Address  by  Honorable  EDMUND  G.  BROWN, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California 

As  a  Californian  I  visited  most  of  our  State  Monuments  and  most 
of  the  State  Parks.  I  hope  before  I  am  through  as  Governor  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  going  again. 

I  have  tried  to  put  on  the  State  Park  Commission  of  the  State  of 
California  people  that  I  know  share  with  you  the  opinion  of  the  beauties 
of  the  world,  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  things.  We  have  several  of 
them  here  tonight  to  join  with  some  of  the  senior  members  who  made 
this  park  system  possible.  I  hope  my  appointees  have  the  same  deter- 
mination and  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  vision  that  their  seniors  had. 

Asilomar  Beach  State  Park  is  a  most  appropriate  setting  for  this 
national  conference  on  State  Park  programs. 

May  your  significant  contributions  continue  so  that  State  Park 
systems  throughout  the  nation  will  meet  the  ever-increasing  recreational 
demands  of  our  exploding  population. 

With  greater  automation,  shorter  work  weeks  and  longer  vacations, 
the  leisure  time  available  to  the  average  American  family  is  increasing 
rapidly.  All  of  us  engaged  in  serving  the  needs  of  our  people,  must  be 
concerned  that  proper  facilities  are  provided  for  making  full  use  of  that 
leisure  time. 

I  assure  you,  as  I  have  assured  our  own  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks,  that  Californians  will  not  be  short-changed  in  the  development 
of  our  present  State  parks  and  beaches,  and  in  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  new  areas.  The  State's  responsibility  for  providing  for 
the  recreational  well-being  of  our  people  is  great.  But  the  State  does 
not  bear  the  sole  responsibility.  Every  level  of  government — local,  city, 
county,  regional,  State  and  federal — must  assume  its  fair  share  of  this 
task. 

The  duty  of  federal  agencies  is  manifest.  They  already  do  an  excellent 
job  of  administering  our  national  parks,  forests  and  other  recreational 
areas. 

The  Inter-State  highway  system  will  bring  visitors  from  ever  greater 
distances  to  these  areas.  There  must  be  an  increasing  investment  in 
public  recreational  facilities  by  the  federal  government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  rapidly  growing  nation. 

The  duty  of  local  agencies,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  to  provide  for  urban 
type  developments.  These  would  include  playgrounds,  golf  courses, 
athletic  facilities,  zoos,  picnic  sites,  swimming  pools,  children's  fairy- 
lands, club  houses,  bridle  paths  and  similar  local  services.  Some,  such 
as  swimming  pools  and  golf  courses,  can  be  self-supporting.  But  they 
need  not  be  provided  in  such  sylvan  settings  as  our  towering  redwoods 
or  the  rugged  headlands  of  Point  Lobos. 
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State  government  has  the  responsibility  to  acquire,  protect,  and 
develop  a  well  balanced  system  of  areas  which  are  of  outstanding  scenic, 
recreational  or  historic  significance.  The  State  must  see  to  it  that  these 
areas  may  be  enjoyed  now  as  well  as  retained  in  trust  as  irreplaceable 
portions  of  our  natural  and  historic  heritage.  They  must  be  areas  of 
statewide  significance,  possessing  outstanding  qualities  of  landscape, 
special  recreational  value  or  historic  interest.  Within  them,  the  State 
should  provide  for  such  activities  as  camping,  fishing,  boating,  swim- 
ming and  hiking. 

Our  State  park  system  has  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Newton  B.  Drury, 
the  retired  chief  of  our  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks.  DeWitt  Nelson 
has  been  a  gratifying,  tower  of  strength  to  me  in  this  legislative  session 
and  I  hope  he  stays  with  me  for  a  long,  long  time,  as  Director  of  Natural 
Resources.  I  might  also  comment  on  the  man  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Drury  as  Chief,  Charles  DeTurk.  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
there  wasn't  any  partisan  politics  there.  He  happened  to  be  a  Democrat, 
but  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  when  I  brought  him  down  here. 

More  than  $14  million  in  money  and  land  has  been  given  to  the  State 
by  private  persons,  corporations  and  local  governments,  to  be  matched 
with  State  funds  for  the  expansion  of  our  system. 

The  matching  principle  has  been  abandoned,  but  these  private  funds 
still  are  being  contributed,  especially  for  our  northern  coastal  redwood 
areas. 

By  1970,  our  population  will  be  nearing  25  million.  The  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  estimates  that  attendance  in  our  State  parks  will 
approximate  100  million  annually.  We  plan  to  be  ready  for  that  great 
influx. 

When  you  try  to  look  ahead  10,  15,  20  or  25  years,  and  you  try  to 
stretch  the  money  out  of  the  treasury — try  to  get  some  of  the  tax  money, 
some  people  will  say,  "strike  out  Beaches  and  Parks — get  that  next 
year,  in  two  years  or  10  years."  But  if  we  hadn't  done  what  we  have 
already  done,  we  would  be  paying  twice  or  three  times  or  four  times  or 
five  times  as  much  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  next  budget  session, 
the  1960  session  or  the  General  Session  in  1961.  If  we  don't  take  the 
money  and  buy  these  things  the  people  that  follow  us  will  probably 
have  a  right  to  criticize  severely. 

We  have  a  five-year  plan  for  expansion  of  the  State  Park  System. 
It  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  But  because  of  the  loss  of  oil  royalties  and 
certain  special  fund  difficulties,  some  $13  million  worth  of  acquisition 
and  development  projects  have  been  deferred  by  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  making  every  effort  within  the  financial  resources  of  our  State 
to  find  those  funds.  And  I  also  want  to  use  the  Governor's  Office  in 
every  way  possible  to  encourage  an  enlargement  of  our  State  Park 
System  under  criteria  and  policies  adopted  by  the  commission. 
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Within  the  next  four  years  I  believe  we  can,  and  must,  double  the 
present  number  of  camping  units  in  our  State.  Camping  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  We  must  meet  the 
needs  of  our  trailer  and  tent  camping  enthusiasts. 

One  problem  that  we  have  to  meet  is  the  overcrowding  of  our  water- 
ways. It  is  being  caused  by  the  expansion  of  boating  and  water  skiing. 

We  have  had  several  tragic  instances  of  this  overcrowding.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  allocate  time  or  zone  certain  areas  for  each  of 
these  activities  to  prevent  further  accidents. 

Another  major  program  that  I  have  insisted  on  as  Governor  is  vastly 
stepped-up  use  of  minimum  security  prison  inmates  in  conservation 
camps  for  our  State  Park  development  program.  This  year  we  will 
have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  work. 
Eventually,  several  thousand  prisoners  will  be  helping  protect  our  for- 
ests, develop  our  wild  lands,  and  improve  our  streams.  The  camps  will 
be  set  up  by  our  Department  of  Corrections  and  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Forestry,  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
and  other  affected  State  agencies.  The  prisoners  will  be  carefully  screened 
to  make  certain  there  is  no  danger  to  nearby  communities.  In  the  pro- 
cess, we  will  relieve  overcrowding  in  our  prisons,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  otherwise  idle  men  with  work  which  will  benefit  all  our  citizens 
through  the  creation  of  new  recreational  facilities. 

Another  important  task  that  I  want  undertaken  is  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  system  of  roadside  rests  along  our  highways  and  freeways. 
Our  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  has  done  a  fine  job  in  this  regard. 
Today  there  are  more  than  30  such  rests  scattered  throughout  our  State. 
But  that  is  far  from  enough,  and  I  intend  to  see  that  we  have  more. 

I  intend,  too,  to  see  that  our  internationally  famous  Squaw  Valley, 
site  of  the  1960  Winter  Olympic  Games,  is  developed  as  a  year-round 
State  Park  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  demand  for  the  recreation  dollar  is  in  competition  with  the 
demand  for  every  other  dollar  in  government.  When  funds  are  sought, 
a  solid  plan  buttressed  by  facts  and  by  the  support  of  the  public,  must 
be  presented. 

I  understand  that  you  will  visit  some  of  our  significant  State  Park 
areas — the  sandy  beaches  of  Monterey  Bay;  the  towering  redwoods  of 
Co  well  Memorial  Park  at  Felton;  what  one  artist  called  "the  greatest 
meeting  of  land  and  water  in  the  world,"  Point  Lobos;  and  finally  that 
tremendous  architectural  phenomenon,  San  Simeon.  I  wish  I  could 
share  your  trip  with  you.  I  envy  you  the  opportunity.  I  urge  you  to 
continue  the  work  of  this  conference  with  the  zeal  that  always  marks 
your  activities. 

It  is  because  of  you  that  many  of  our  values  are  protected,  basic  and 
intrinsic  values  which  add  to  the  dignity  of  all  of  you. 

One  final  word:  Development  of  our  recreational  areas  must  never 
come  at  the  sacrifice  of  magnificent  landscape  values  or  historical  sig- 
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nificance — such  as  those  you  will  see  on  your  tour.  These  are  values 
which  can  never  be  replaced,  once  they  are  squandered. 

I  am  informed  that  among  your  own  group,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "recreation."  To  me,  there 
is  little  question  that  anything  one  does  for  fun  is  recreation.  One  man 
may  find  recreation  in  reading  a  good  book,  another  in  a  game  of  golf, 
another  in  the  quiet  of  the  forest  or  the  view  from  a  mountaintop. 
Certainly  one  of  the  lasting  memories  and  experiences  of  my  own  life 
was  camping  at  Yosemite  each  summer  years  ago. 

Our  duty  is  to  see  that  facilities  are  available  for  everyone,  no  matter 
what  his  mode  of  recreation. 

I  am  confident  that  with  groups  like  yours  here  this  evening,  both 
our  duty  and  our  responsibility  are  in  good  hands. 


The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission 

A  Preliminary  Progress  Report 

FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT 
Executive  Director,  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  a  year — or  the  law  which  created  it  has  been  on  the 
books  for  that  long.  Actually  we  are  just  beginning  our  work.  This 
delay  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors;  the  problems  of  budgets  and  staffing 
must  have  an  only  too  familiar  ring.  The  President  this  month  signed 
the  bill  which  will  give  the  Commission  its  first  major  appropriation, 
and  this  monetary  shot  in  the  arm  will  solve  some  of  our  more  immediate 
problems. 

Our  specific  progress  thus  far  has  been  largely  organizational.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  eight  members  of  Congress  and  seven  mem- 
bers from  private  life.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  as  our  Com- 
mission Chairman  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  conservation  for  many  years.  His  experience,  background 
and  broad  knowledge  are  one  of  the  Commission's  greatest  assets. 
The  other  Commissioners  from  private  life  named  by  the  President  are 
equally  outstanding.  Many  of  them  are  well  known  as  leaders  in  our 
field.  They  are:  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  Conservation  Director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America;  Samuel  T.  Dana,  former  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Mrs.  Kath- 
arine Jackson  Lee,  a  director  of  the  American  Forestry  Association; 
Bernard  Orell,  Vice-President  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company 
of  Washington  State;  M.  Frederick  Smith,  Vice-President  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America;  and  Chester  S.  Wilson,  former 
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Director  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission  of  Minnesota. 

The  Congressional  Commissioners  are  equally  divided  between  the 
House  and  Senate  and  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  Sena- 
tors who  are  Commissioners  are:  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico, 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  Henry  C.  Dworshak  of  Idaho,  and 
Thomas  E.  Martin  of  Iowa.  The  House  member  Commissioners  are: 
Gracie  Pfost  of  Idaho,  AI  Ullman  of  Oregon,  John  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Harold  Collier  of  Illinois.  The  Commission  has  been  meeting 
regularly  and  directing  our  work. 

Our  Advisory  Council  has  recently  held  its  first  meeting,  and  its 
members  are  already  an  important  part  of  our  efforts.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  twenty-five  leaders  from  private  life  and  fourteen  officials 
from  the  Federal  agencies  which  for  years  have  been  active  in  the  outdoor 
recreation  picture.  Your  distinguished  Board  Chairman,  Horace  M. 
Albright,  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Council,  as  is  your  past  President 
Kenneth  Cougill.  Also,  one  of  our  hosts  here  today,  DeWitt  Nelson, 
is  lending  his  talents  to  us  as  a  Council  member.  By  selecting  a  wide 
representation,  both  geographically  and  from  a  standpoint  of  particular 
interest,  we  finally  came  up  with  a  list  of  twenty-five  unusually  capable 
and  experienced  leaders. 

The  Governors  of  the  fifty  States  were  asked  to  appoint  Contact 
Officers  so  that  we  might  have  a  uniform  method  of  seeking  information 
and  help  from  the  States.  These  Contact  Officers  will  be  our  link  to  the 
States,  and  that  link  will  be  one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  operation. 

Our  actual  working  staff  in  Washington  is  small,  but  I  feel  we  have 
gathered  a  dedicated  group  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission. Norman  Wengert  is  our  Deputy  Director,  and  he  is  heading 
up  our  study  program.  His  principal  assistant  is  Arthur  Davis,  who  has 
had  a  varied  and  successful  career  in  our  field.  We  are  gathering  a  small 
group  of  varied  experts — resource  people,  wildlife  folks — generally  those 
with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  recreational  activities  and  administration. 
In  addition,  we  will  have  certain  specialists  such  as  economists,  demo- 
graphers, geographers  and  statistical  experts.  Many  of  these  people 
will  be  with  us  on  a  short-term,  consultant  basis  and  others  will  be  on 
loan  from  their  regular  positions  with  other  agencies,  so  that  our  staff 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  Commission  itself  will  develop  policy  decisions  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  action.  Its  bi-partisan  nature,  its  wide  representation 
of  interests,  and  the  high  caliber  of  its  members,  will  insure  that  its 
recommendations  will  be  truly  national  in  outlook  and  scope,  without 
special  emphasis  on  any  one  group  or  interest.  This  pattern  of  broad 
representation  is  further  enhanced  by  the  Advisory  Council,  where  still 
more  opinions  and  points  of  view  are  included.  The  Council  will  be  a 
valuable  sounding  board  for  the  policy  decisions  of  the  Commission 
itself.  The  fourteen  Federal  liaison  officers  of  the  Council  are  another 
vital  link  in  our  operations.  They  represent  the  Federal  agencies  who 
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are  working  in  the  recreation  area — those  that  are  involved  to  some 
extent  or  another  with  the  actual  operation  of  the  Federal  activities 
in  recreation. 

We  are  directed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  work  already  done  not  only 
by  the  Federal  agencies,  but  also  by  the  States.  This  is  where  our  State 
Contact  Officers  will  be  most  helpful.  Through  them  we  shall  go  to  the 
States  to  find  out  what  their  problems  are  and  what  approaches  have 
been  taken  or  are  proposed  to  meet  these  problems.  We  will  be  most 
interested  in  the  information  we  get  from  the  States.  Frankly,  you  will 
save  us  a  lot  of  work  by  what  you  have  already  done  and,  even  more 
important,  your  advice  on  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  we  face  will 
be  a  key  policy  tool  for  the  Commission,  for  no  one  is  in  a  better  position 
to  assess  the  recreation  needs  of  the  American  people  than  you  who 
deal  with  these  needs  every  day. 

In  addition  to  assistance  in  research  from  all  levels  of  government, 
the  Commission  is  contracting  with  universities  and  private  research 
units  to  conduct  certain  specific  projects.  We  have  already  let  several 
of  these  contracts.  The  American  Political  Science  Association  is  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  the  recreational  administration  of  the  States,  to 
see  just  how  programs  are  handled  administratively  throughout  the 
nation.  This  study  will  give  us  an  idea  of  how  all  the  States  manage 
their  programs,  and  it  will  give  us  some  insight  into  new  approaches 
or  novel  situations  of  which  we  might  not  otherwise  be  aware.  Another 
contract  has  been  let  to  provide  a  bibliography  of  the  works  available 
on  the  subject  of  outdoor  recreation  generally.  We  have  also  contracted 
for  a  study  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  which  will  be  a  pilot  survey 
for  other  such  urban  studies. 

The  Commission  is  specifically  precluded  by  statute  from  a  study  of 
urban  recreation — playgrounds,  golf  courses,  zoos,  and  so  on.  But  to 
know  the  needs  of  outdoor  recreation,  we  must  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  the  people  in  the  cities  will  need  and  want.  They,  of  course, 
will  be  the  chief  source  of  demand  on  the  natural  resources. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  give  you  the  impression  that  the  Com- 
mission is  simply  a  huge  data-gathering  operation.  While  finding  facts 
is  of  major  concern,  it  is  only  so  because  the  Commission  is  a  policy- 
planning  body,  and  to  plan  sound  policy  it  must  have  as  much  relevant 
information  as  possible.  The  Commission  will  earnestly  seek  the  advice 
and  opinions  of  any  and  all  responsible  organizations,  but  it  will  not 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  exercise  independent  judgment  on  the 
problems  before  it.  Indeed,  to  do  so  would  violate  its  mandate  from 
the  Congress. 

Our  mandate  from  Congress  shall  be,  of  course,  our  guide  in  going 
about  our  work,  and  Congress  prefaced  the  law  establishing  the  Com- 
mission with  its  concern  for  preserving  and  developing  the  benefits  of 
outdoor  recreation  and  assuring  their  accessibility  to  all  Americans. 
This  will  be  the  Commission's  only  preconceived  idea — its  criterion  for 
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judging  all  the  issues  that  come  before  it:  What  recommendations  can 
be  made  or  what  action  taken  so  that  all  Americans  will  benefit?  I 
might  note  that  these  objectives  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  this  con- 
ference, as  outlined  in  your  by-laws.  We  are  definitely,  then,  a  "people- 
oriented  study,"  concerned  with  the  actual  needs  and  wants  of  the 
public.  This  is  a  study  not  only  for  the  people  of  today,  but  for  future 
Americans.  We  are  given  the  years  1976  and  2000  as  specific  targets. 

The  Commission  staff  is  now  moving  from  this  broad  objective  to 
specific  action  to  make  it  a  reality.  The  staff  is  now  planning  the  studies 
which  will  bring  before  the  Commission  the  information  it  needs  to 
make  meaningful  recommendations.  The  general  outline  of  our  studies 
will  fall  into  two  categories:  the  supply  of  what  we  have  now  in  our 
stockpile  of  recreation  resources  and  the  demand  which  these  resources 
will  face. 

Congress  has  directed  that  the  Commission  carry  out  an  inventory 
and  evaluation  of  both  the  governmental  and  the  private  recreational 
resources  of  the  nation.  We  plan  to  use  sampling  techniques  and  se- 
lective methods  to  find  out  generally  what  is  available. 

We  are  now  conducting  pilot  surveys  on  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Washington  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  data  are  available.  Our  pilot 
survey  will  tell  us  generally  what  we  can  expect  to  find  when  we  do 
start  our  nationwide  inventory  and  to  some  extent  in  what  form  we 
can  expect  to  find  it. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Washington  were  chosen  somewhat 
at  random,  but  not  completely  without  design.  The  pilot  studies  will 
give  us  a  picture  of  a  large  eastern,  urban  State  and  one  of  a  large  not 
so  urban  western  one.  In  addition,  it  will  give  insight  into  a  situation 
where  Federal  lands  are  not  significant  and  one  where  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  federally  managed  lands.  Compiling  the  supply  side  of  the 
recreation  equation  will  be  difficult,  but  perhaps  even  a  tougher  task 
will  be  charting  the  demand  picture  for  the  years  ahead.  We  can  reason- 
ably predict  that  as  the  country  grows  in  population,  leisure  time,  and 
so  forth,  this  demand  will  continue  to  mushroom.  We  must  urge  well- 
thought-out  and  specific  recommendations  keyed  to  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  demand  which  lies  ahead.  We  must  present  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  booming  demand  we  face — an  analysis  that  will  tell  where 
the  demand  will  be,  on  what  resources,  and  how  soon  it  will  occur. 
Then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  call  for  action.  Our  economic  forecasts 
should  provide  us  with  this  analysis,  and  I  say  "us"  advisedly,  for  Con- 
gress has  directed  that  the  Commission's  report  be  presented  in  a  form 
whereby  it  will  be  most  useful  to  the  States. 

Our  projections  for  the  year  2000  may  tell  us  that  there  will  be 
300,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  that  they  will  have  $4000  per 
capita  to  spend,  that  they  will  work  a  30-hour  week,  and  be  inclined  to 
travel  10,000  miles  a  year.  These  figures  are  an  extremely  rough  guess, 
merely  for  illustration.  This  does  not  tell  us  exactly  how  many  people 
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will  want  to  visit  a  park,  to  swim  at  a  beach,  or  fish  in  a  stream,  but  it 
does  allow  us  to  make  some  useful  projections  as  to  how  many  will 
want  to  do  each.  To  be  valid,  these  projections  must  be  made  in  con- 
sideration of  other  factors — the  changing  tastes  of  the  country,  the 
increasing  urbanization  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  other  keys  we  can 
find  to  the  picture  of  American  life  which  lies  ahead.  There  are  many 
factors  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  predict.  Few  of  us  twenty  years 
ago  would  have  had  the  foresight  to  point  to  the  sports  of  water  skiing 
or  skin  diving  as  important  developments  in  the  field  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation, but  today  they  are  most  significant. 

The  nature  and  location  of  our  transportation  system  in  the  years 
ahead  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  recreational  situation.  The 
new  network  of  superhighways  now  being  built  will  obviously  make 
some  remote  areas  more  accessible  to  the  public.  The  highway  system 
will  also  demand  more  land  and  change  the  nature  of  some  areas  now 
suitable  for  recreation  by  luring  industrial  and  residential  development 
in  the  path  of  the  new  highways.  In  a  projection  to  the  year  2000  the 
Commission  will  have  to  consider  changes  in  our  transportation  system 
even  more  dramatic  than  an  expanded  program  of  superhighways. 

In  addition  to  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of  our  recreation  re- 
sources and  the  projection  of  what  the  demand  upon  them  will  be,  the 
Commission  will  undertake  specific  detailed  studies  of  particular  prob- 
lems. One  study  might  be  the  private  lands  situation.  We  are  all  aware 
that  over  75  percent  of  the  nation's  land  is  in  private  hands.  It  is  clear 
that  this  three  quarters  of  our  land  mass  must  play  an  important  role 
in  the  outdoor  recreation  picture.  How  to  bring  about  a  significant 
public  use  of  private  lands  is  a  problem. 

After  the  data  and  studies  are  compiled  and  the  special  studies  com- 
pleted, the  policy-making  function  of  the  Commission  will  commence. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  the  organizational  planning  and  the  studies  will 
bear  fruit  here.  For  the  wide  backgrounds  and  interests  of  the  Com- 
mission, coupled  with  the  extensive  advice  it  will  receive  and  the  in- 
tensive studies  it  will  have  before  it,  should  help  prepare  the  way  for 
meaningful  and  effective  recommendations.  Congress  has  been  rather 
specific  as  to  what  these  recommendations  should  cover.  Having  stated 
the  reason  for  establishing  the  Commission  as  the  preservation  of  the 
benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  for  all  Americans,  Congress  has  directed 
it  to  recommend  what  policies  should  be  adopted  and  what  programs 
should  be  initiated  at  each  level  of  government.  And  it  has  further 
directed  that  the  recommendations  should  include  similar  suggestions 
for  private  organizations,  citizen  groups  and  other  interests. 

The  broad  goal  of  preserving  the  benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  for 
future  generations  of  Americans  is  one  with  which  almost  anyone  could 
agree,  no  matter  what  his  interest.  I  realize,  however,  that  complete 
agreement  on  the  methods  of  achieving  this  goal  within  the  limits  of 
practical  limitations  is  less  likely.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Com- 
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mission's  work  will  be  the  sincere  effort  of  these  representative  leaders 
to  cope  with  the  problems  which  lie  ahead,  and  I  trust  that  in  two  years 
this  effort  will  have  produced  meaningful  proposals  which  will  be  a  real 
help  to  those  like  yourselves  who  are  working  to  make  adequate  outdoor 
recreation  for  all  Americans  a  concrete  reality. 


State  Parks  and  History 

RUSSELL  W.  FRIDLEY,  Director,  Minnesota  Historical  Society 

A  large  number  of  areas  significant  to  the  development  of  the  State 
and  the  Upper  Midwest  are  preserved  in  the  Minnesota  park  system. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  our  state  parks  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  only  a  small  number  of  people  visit  the  historic 
sites  in  many  of  these  parks. 

The  answer  may  lie  in  the  way  our  historic  sites  are  preserved  and 
interpreted.  Adequate  preservation  means  more  than  simply  safe- 
guarding the  physical  integrity  of  a  historic  site.  We  must  also  develop 
means  by  which  people  can  more  fully  understand  and  enjoy  the  less 
tangible  and  unique  values  that  give  the  site  its  permanent  importance. 
Where  this  has  been  done  in  Minnesota,  the  results  have  been  rewarding. 
In  1958,  for  example,  thousands  of  persons  in  a  sparsely  settled  rural 
area  turned  out  on  successive  Sundays  to  see  a  restored  old  gristmill  in 
operation.  Attendance  figures  at  Lindbergh  State  Park  have  increased 
markedly  as  the  restoration  of  the  Lindbergh  Home  there  progressed. 

Like  other  areas,  Minnesota  in  recent  years  has  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  many  complex  factors  that  pose  serious  threats  to  its  most 
precious  landmarks.  The  modernization  of  cities  and  towns,  the  popu- 
lation explosion  into  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas,  industrial  expansion, 
and  huge  state  and  federal  highway  programs  are  exerting  tremendous 
pressure  on  once  neglected  or  little  noticed  historic  sites.  As  these 
dynamic  forces  in  our  economy  accelerate,  they  threaten  to  consume 
many  irreplaceable  spots  where  history  was  made.  Thus  modern  pres- 
ervationists are  confronted  with  a  great  and  urgent  challenge  that 
they  must  meet  as  best  they  can  with  all  too  meager  resources. 

More  positive  reasons  for  the  heightened  interest  in  safeguarding 
Minnesota's  heritage  may  be  found  in  a  long  tradition  of  preserving 
historic  landmarks  in  its  state  park  system,  and  in  the  area's  advancing 
age,  highlighted  by  the  observance  in  1958  of  its  first  century  of  state- 
hood. In  recent  years,  too,  the  dramatic  loss  of  one  invaluable  site — 
the  Ignatius  Donnelly  home — and  the  serious  threat  to  another — old 
Fort  Snelling — served  to  focus  state-wide  attention  on  the  problem. 
With  the  current  national  upsurge  of  interest  in  history,  this  has  en- 
listed new  and  effective  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of  preservation.  Fin- 
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ally,  a  close  alliance  exists  in  Minnesota  between  the  division  of  state 
parks  and  the  state  historical  society.  Together  they  have  spearheaded 
a  determined  effort  to  save  as  many  of  the  region's  outstanding  historic 
spots  as  possible. 

I  would  like  now  to  review  briefly  with  you  what  Minnesota  is  doing 
to  preserve  and  interpret  its  major  sites.  My  discussion  will  be  confined 
to  major  sites  where  something  remains  of  the  land  or  the  structures 
that  have  given  the  spot  significance.  Minnesotans  have  done  a  reason- 
ably good  job  of  preserving  the  smaller  and  more  portable  records  that 
depict  the  development  of  their  state,  that  is,  the  manuscripts,  books, 
photographs,  paintings,  newspapers,  and  artifacts  that  illuminate  the 
ways  in  which  their  forebears  thought  and  lived.  But  how  good  is  our 
record  of  preserving  the  most  significant  places  where  Minnesota  his- 
tory was  made? 

The  Minnesota  Historical  Society's  staff  have  investigated  historic 
sites  in  the  field  and  in  the  library  and  have  evaluated  the  role  that 
each  played  in  the  state's  development.  Included  in  this  comprehensive 
survey  have  been  historic  sites  associated  with  such  segments  of  Minne- 
sota history  as  prehistoric  man,  Indians,  fur  trade,  military  forts,  re- 
ligion, exploration,  treaties,  pioneer  villages,  battlefields,  agriculture, 
homes  of  humble  pioneers  and  famous  Minnesotans,  lumbering,  flour 
milling  and  iron  mining,  and  frontier  institutions  like  the  indispensable 
country  store. 

Two  studies  jointly  undertaken  in  1956  by  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  and  the  Division  of  State  Parks  produced  a  list  of  six  landmarks 
considered  to  be  of  national  significance:  the  Grand  Mound,  the  Red 
Pipestone  Quarries,  Fort  St.  Charles,  Lake  Itasca,  Grand  Portage,  and 
Fort  Snelling. 

The  Grand  Mound  is  an  outstanding  example  of  prehistoric  Indian 
culture  and  is  the  largest  prehistoric  burial  mound  in  the  upper  Miss- 
issippi Valley;  the  Pipestone  Quarry  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  nation's 
most  memorable  Indian  sites,  famous  in  song  and  story;  Fort  St.  Charles 
recalls  the  era  when  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France  floated  over  the  entire 
Mississippi  Valley;  Lake  Itasca  is  the  long-sought  source  of  the  Father 
of  Waters  around  which  a  saga  of  exploration  unfolded;  Grand  Portage 
was  the  center  of  a  vast  fur-trading  area  stretching  westward  to  the 
Pacific;  and  Fort  Snelling  is  symbolic  of  the  coming  of  American  rule 
to  the  upper  Midwest. 

At  the  time  this  study  was  completed,  Grand  Portage  was  a  national 
historic  site.  In  September,  1958,  Congress  established  Grand  Portage 
as  Minnesota's  second  national  monument.  Inasmuch  as  Pipestone 
has  been  a  national  monument  since  1937  and  has  been  wisely  developed 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  study  made  no  recommendations 
concerning  it.  Neither  was  any  action  suggested  on  Lake  Itasca,  which 
has  long  been  the  show  place  of  the  Minnesota  park  system.  Of  the 
other  three  sites  considered,  Fort  St.  Charles  was  suggested  for  national 
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monument  status,  and  the  Grand  Mound  and  Fort  Snelling  were  recom- 
mended as  national  historic  sites. 

In  the  second  and  more  extensive  survey  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
locate  historic  sites  throughout  the  state  and  to  evaluate  and  study 
those  which  seem  to  possess  state-wide  interest.  The  historical  society's 
staff  will  publish,  perhaps  next  year,  an  illustrated  booklet  describing 
some  of  the  area's  interesting  historic  spots. 

Some  general  conclusions  and  observations  are : 

We  have  learned  that  one  event  in  the  state's  history — the  Sioux 
Uprising  of  1862 — dominates  the  scene,  and  has  more  preserved  sites 
to  its  credit  than  all  the  others  combined.  We  have,  in  fact,  almost  an 
overabundance  of  Sioux  War  sites.  The  state  park  system  grew  out  of 
early  efforts  to  preserve  historic  sites  in  Minnesota.  Camp  Release, 
established  in  1889,  was  the  first  unit  of  the  state  park  system.  Itasca 
State  Park,  which  began  as  a  special  project  of  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  and  was  created  in  1891,  was  the  second. 

The  survey  shows  that  virtually  all  of  our  effort  in  Minnesota  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  preservation  of  single,  often  isolated  units — • 
one  fort,  one  house,  one  mill,  etc.  Old  Mendota  near  St.  Paul  with  the 
houses  of  Henry  H.  Sibley,  Jean  Baptiste  Faribault,  and  Hypolite  Du 
Puis,  is  the  notable  exception.  These  structures,  constitute  Minnesota's 
most  extensive  historic  site.  Old  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Pepin  south  of 
Red  Wing,  is  an  unusually  appealing,  well  preserved,  and  unique  pre- 
Civil  War  village,  which  holds  tremendous  possibilities  for  preservation 
as  a  second  example  of  early  Minnesota  settlement. 

Of  the  state's  three  major  cities,  St.  Paul,  the  oldest,  has  done  con- 
siderably better  than  either  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  in  preserving  his- 
toric sites.  There  the  home  of  Minnesota's  first  territorial  governor 
stands  in  magnificent  repair,  still  occupied  by  members  of  the  Ramsey 
family.  In  Minneapolis,  however,  the  site  most  important  to  its  found- 
ing and  growth — the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony — is  covered  by  a  concrete 
apron  and  surrounded  by  power  dams,  sluices,  railroad  tracks,  mills, 
and  factories.  Similarly  in  Duluth,  industrial  growth  along  the  water- 
front has  destroyed  all  evidences  of  the  city's  birth. 

Insofar  as  sites  associated  with  important  Minnesota  industries  are 
concerned,  we  have  rescued  several  good  examples  of  pioneer  flour  mills 
and  we  have  several  early  iron  mines,  but  we  have  saved  no  significant 
remains  of  the  lumbering  era  that  so  deeply  influenced  the  region's 
development.  In  looking  over  the  record,  we  find  that  we  have  done 
the  best  job  in  saving  the  homes  of  our  political  leaders;  the  poorest  in 
preserving  the  homes  of  our  cultural  leaders.  We  have  preserved  and 
restored  one  home  that  is  only  a  little  over  fifty  years  old — the  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  house  at  Little  Falls.  We  feel  that  the  state's  most  sig- 
nificant loss  to  date — and  it  is  a  site  of  the  first  magnitude — was  the 
Ignatius  Donnelly  house  at  Nininger.  Writer,  politician,  promoter,  and 
the  father  of  almost  numberless  reform  movements  and  third  parties, 
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Donnelly  was  perhaps  the  most  colorful,  many  faceted,  chimerical  per- 
sonality ever  to  walk  the  stage  of  Minnesota  history.  His  home  was 
razed  in  the  1940s,  and  another  house  has  been  erected  on  the  site.  In 
between  the  historic  sites  that  have  been  securely  saved  and  those  that 
have  been  irretrievably  lost  are  a  large  number  that  have  a  highly  un- 
certain future.  Included  in  this  category,  for  example,  are  the  birth- 
places of  Minnesota's  two  most  famous  authors — Sinclair  Lewis  and  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald — the  home  of  the  Doctors  Mayo,  and  many  others. 

In  summary,  the  survey  showed  that  Minnesota  has  done  reasonably 
well  in  the  field  of  preservation.  In  general,  truly  outstanding  sites  in 
all  sections  of  the  state  have  been  saved,  or  still  can  be;  many  segments 
and  periods  in  the  area's  development  are  represented  in  its  varied 
historic  spots.  In  the  interpretation  of  its  historic  heritage,  Minnesota 
has  made  an  unimpressive  showing. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  need  for  interpretation.  It  in- 
volves not  only  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  historical  places 
but  also  the  effective  telling  of  their  stories.  At  its  best,  interpretation 
creates  interest,  and  conveys  with  accuracy  and  in  an  appealing  manner 
the  story  behind  the  historical  landmark  it  serves;  at  its  worst,  it  mis- 
informs and  provides  a  deadly  and  dull  advertisement  for  history.  In 
my  judgment  our  record  in  Minnesota  is  disappointing;  we  are  lagging 
behind  other  states  in  our  region  in  this  respect.  I  would  agree  with 
those  who  feel  that  preservation  should  come  first  and  that  development 
can  always  come  later.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  interpretation 
should  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

You  may  be  wondering  what,  if  anything,  the  Minnesota  Historical 
Society  is  doing  to  meet  the  problems  and  challenges  I  have  outlined. 
In  1958  the  Society  carefully  reconsidered  its  role  in  the  overall  state 
effort  to  safeguard  historic  sites.  Its  Executive  Council,  recognizing 
the  critical  need,  altered  a  traditional  policy,  which  had  stood  for  109 
years,  of  not  acquiring  historical  properties.  When  the  home  of  General 
William  G.  Le  Due  at  Hastings  was  dramatically  offered  to  the  Society 
last  year,  it  was  accepted,  and  the  institution  launched  forth  into  a  new 
field.  At  present  the  Society's  historic  sites  program  involves  it  directly 
in  the  development  of  the  Le  Due  house,  Old  Fort  Snelling,  the  Lindbergh 
home,  and  the  ancient  Sioux  village  of  Kathio. 

The  Le  Due  Home  is  a  splendid  and  beautifully  preserved  example  of 
Victorian  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  begun  in  the  late  1850's  by  William 
G.  Le  Due,  Civil  War  general,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  an  early  and  versatile  Minnesota  pioneer. 

The  institution  is  currently,  and  has  for  some  years  been,  involved 
in  efforts  to  preserve  and  interpret  Old  Fort  Snelling.  The  old  fort  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  landmark  in  the  history  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Northwest.  Its  establishment  in  1819  at  the  junction  of  the  Minne- 
sota and  Mississippi  rivers  radically  changed  the  course  of  events  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Before  its  erection,  the  Minnesota  coun- 
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try  had  been  a  vast  wilderness  inhabited  by  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians 
and  claimed  at  various  times  by  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
establishment  of  the  post  effectively  extended  for  the  first  time  the 
authority  of  the  young  American  nation  over  the  region,  paved  the  way 
for  white  settlement,  and  set  in  motion  the  transformation  of  a  vast 
Indian  territory  into  an  American  state.  As  a  military  outpost  on  the 
remote  American  frontier,  Fort  Snelling  served  as  the  nucleus  from  which 
stemmed  much  of  the  settlement  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest. 

The  effort  in  this  project  is  divided  between  the  division  of  state 
parks  and  the  historical  society.  State  Parks  is  responsible  for  holding 
title  to  the  site  and  maintaining  it;  the  Society  is  responsible  for  its 
restoration  and  interpretation. 

The  same  setup  exists  at  Lindbergh  State  Park  near  Little  Falls, 
where  the  Society  and  state  parks  have  co-operated  to  maintain  and 
restore  the  Lindbergh  house.  The  Society  has  been  actively  involved 
in  this  project  since  1952.  With  the  active  help  of  members  of  the  Lind- 
bergh family,  the  restoration  of  the  downstairs  rooms  was  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  Hence,  the  work  is  well  along.  The  site  is  proving 
to  be  popular;  already  it  is  attracting  some  25,000  visitors  each  year. 
Among  the  furnishings  are  many  original  items  that  belonged  to  Con- 
gressman Lindbergh,  to  his  son,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr.,  The  "Flying 
Colonel,"  and  to  other  members  of  the  family.  Among  historical  res- 
torations, this  one  is  remarkable  for  its  youth,  since  the  house  was  not 
constructed  until  1907. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Sioux  village  of  Kathio  is  the  newest  acquired 
by  the  Society.  It  is  located  near  Vineland  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Mille  Lacs.  Du  Luth,  the  first  white  man  definitely  known  to  have  trod 
the  soil  of  Minnesota,  visited  there  in  1679  and  planted  the  flag  of  France. 
In  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries,  Kathio  and  two  smaller  villages 
on  the  shores  of  Mille  Lacs  were  the  center  of  the  Dakota  Nation.  Here 
lived  the  ancestors  of  Sitting  Bull,  Crazy  Horse,  Little  Crow,  and  other 
famous  Dakota  (Sioux)  leaders. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Ayer,  the  owners  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Kathio  site,  presented  to  the  Society  104 
acres  of  land,  an  extensive  and  remarkable  Indian  collection,  and  a  new 
museum  in  which  to  house  it.  At  the  same  time,  they  drew  wills  leaving 
their  entire  estate  to  the  Society.  This  unusually  generous  gift  will 
enable  the  organization  to  make  Kathio  into  a  first-rate  historic  site. 

In  developing  the  Kathio  area,  the  Society  will  again  work  closely 
with  the  division  of  state  parks,  which  already  owns  considerable  ad- 
joining land.  We  have  learned  from  our  experiments  in  Minnesota  that 
the  movement  to  preserve  historical  areas  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
movement  to  conserve  natural  areas.  The  state  park  system  is  well 
equipped  to  preserve  natural  areas  and  the  land  on  which  historical 
places  are  located;  the  state  historical  society  is  the  logical  agency  to 
carry  out  the  interpretative  program. 
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The  decade  ahead  is  critical  for  the  future  of  historic  sites.  It  is 
certain  that  the  battle  for  land  is  just  beginning.  Sites  that  today  can 
be  acquired  for  little  or  nothing  may  cost  a  prohibitive  price  a  few 
years  hence.  Some  that  can  still  be  purchased  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  at  all  ten  years  from  now.  Thus,  we  should  speed  up  our  efforts 
to  determine  what  historic  sites  deserve  preservation,  and  then  we 
should  exert  even  more  strenuous  efforts  to  save  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  interpretation.  While 
preservation  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  interpretation  is  the  best 
means  by  which  we  build  the  broad  public  support  that  in  the  long  run 
will  determine  how  well  we  succeed  in  conserving  and  wisely  using  our 
historic  places. 


Blending  Historic  and  Contemporary 
Monterey 

V.  AUBREY  NEASHAM,  Historian 

Almost  twenty  years  ago,  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  AN- 
NUAL, 1940,  published  an  article  prepared  by  this  writer.  Called, 
"Jewels  of  the  Spanish  Crown,"  it  stressed  the  fact  that  four  cities  in 
the  United  States — St.  Augustine,  Florida;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico;  and  Monterey,  California — are  outstanding  examples 
of  Spanish  background  and  culture.  Each  is  a  former  capital  of  one  of 
Spain's  far-flung  provinces.  In  each,  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to 
blend  the  historic  into  the  living,  modern  community. 

What  is  being  done  in  Monterey  is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  True, 
congested  traffic  conditions  and  a  growing  economic  blight  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  city  have  been  causes  for  concern.  These  have  forced 
the  citizenry  to  take  time  to  analyze  the  situation.  Fortunately,  ex- 
cellent planning  facilities  are  available  within  the  community;  and 
there  is  a  demonstrated  desire  on  the  part  of  City,  State  and  Federal 
authorities,  all  of  whom  have  large  holdings  in  Monterey,  to  cooperate 
fully  to  ensure  that  the  traditional  charm  and  atmosphere  of  the  area 
shall  be  maintained  and  integrated  with  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  present  day. 

The  California  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  has  acquired  some 
of  the  outstanding  historic  buildings  and  sites  of  Monterey.  Cooperating 
particularly  with  the  Monterey  History  and  Art  Association  and  City 
officials,  it  has  suggested  that  zones  of  historical  preservation  be  set  up 
in  seven  areas  of  Monterey,  namely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Custom  House, 
Colton  Hall,  Larkin  House,  Casa  Amesti,  Cooper  House,  Stevenson 
House,  and  the  Royal  Spanish  Presidio. 

The  most  important  area  of  historical  preservation,  sojfar  as  State 
holdings  are  concerned,  is  that  surrounding  the  Custom  House.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  Larkin  House  and  Sherman  Headquarters,  Steven- 
son House,  and  Gutierrez  Adobe,  all  of  the  State-owned  and  adminis- 
tered historical  monuments  are  located  there.  These  include  the  Custom 
House,  Pacific  Building,  Casa  de  Oro,  First  Theatre,  Soberanes  Adobe, 
and  the  Vizcaino-Serra  Landing.  Recent  acquisitions  by  the  State  in 
this  area  include  the  entire  block  opposite  the  Custom  House;  and 
acquisition  of  additional  property  is  contemplated  adjacent  to  the 
Presidio. 

Fortunately,  wise  counsel  has  prevailed  in  the  affairs  of  Monterey. 
This  bids  fair  to  ensure  the  compatible  blending  of  the  historic  past  and 
culture  with  the  economic  exigencies  and  demands  of  the  vital,  living 
city. 

Such  in  essence  is  Monterey's  dream  of  blending  its  historic  past 
with  the  present. 

SYMPOSIUM 

California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 

DeWITT  NELSON,  Chairman 

Since  1955  the  State  Legislature  has  authorized  a  five-year  expendi- 
ture of  over  $70  million  for  the  acquisition,  development,  and  operation 
of  state  beaches  and  parks.  Each  year  the  Legislature  is  confronted 
with  new  demands  for  new  recreational  facilities. 

The  1957  session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  and  the  Governor  signed 
Assembly  Bill  32,  now  Chapter  2318  of  the  Public  Resources  Code. 
That  legislation  created  a  broad  policy  for  the  protection,  conservation 
and  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  California  and  recognized 
the  need  for  "more  adequate  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  California 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  growing  population." 

The  Act  further  created  a  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee 
and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  public  outdoor 
recreation  plan.  This  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Director  of  Natural 
Resources,  Director  of  Fish  and  Game,  Director  of  Water  Resources, 
Director  of  Recreation,  Director  of  Finance,  Director  of  Education, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  and  the  Executive  Officer 
of  the  State  Lands  Commission.  It  further  provided  that  "the  Governor 
shall  appoint  the  chairman  of  the  committee."  That  chairmanship  was 
assigned  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  DeWitt 
Nelson. 

The  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  "Technical  Consultant  Group 
consisting  of  representatives  of  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  having 
interests,  resources  or  responsibilities  for  public  outdoor  recreation." 
The  law  further  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Council  "... 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  from  state  boards  and  commissions 
having  interests,  resources  or  responsibilities  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
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tion  and  is  further  authorized  to  appoint  additional  members  to  the 
council  from  private  and  voluntary  statewide  or  regional  organizations 
having  interests,  resources  or  services  related  to  outdoor  recreation." 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PLAN 

ELMER  ALDRICH,  Executive  Officer 

I  believe  that  our  presentation  will  clearly  show  that  our  Plan  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  national  plan  under  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  which  is  now  under  way.  We  believe 
that  it  is  quite  important  that  many  of  the  recommendations  which  we 
must  make  should  be  similar  to  those  which  probably  will  be  developed 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  Both  are 
charged  with  recommending  dividing  lines  of  responsibilities  of  all  levels 
of  government. 

One  of  the  major  issues  we  have  to  solve  in  California  is  that 
of  recreation  problems  revolving  about  intercounty,  rather  than  intra- 
county,  recreation  issues.  Unless  substantial  answers  to  the  intercounty 
regional  problems  are  obtained,  it  becomes  impossible  to  develop  a  state 
plan  which  would  designate  the  important  objectives  of  a  state  park 
program  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  areas,  facilities,  and 
services  of  state  importance. 

Though  still  not  in  a  final  stage,  the  following  is  the  probable  table 
of  contents  of  the  final  report : 

1.  General  Recommendations 

2.  The  Act  and  Its  Origin 

(This  chapter  will  concern  itself  with  an  analysis  of  the  major  problems 
which  caused  the  need  for  such  a  plan.) 

3.  Organization  Under  the  Act 

(This  chapter  will  document  the  outstanding  contributions  made  by  many 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  and  special  interest  groups  and  study 
groups  working  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  as  subcommittees.) 

4.  Method  of  Analysis  of  Recreation 

(This  chapter  will  describe  the  methods  used  in  making  surveys  and 
sampling  of  public  opinion;  it  also  will  list  many  problems  yet  to  be  solved 
and  priorities  for  future  work  to  supplement  the  Plan  as  well  as  to  keep  it 
current.) 

5.  The  People  of  California — Past,  Present  and  Future 

(This  chapter  classifies  the  people  in  California  as  well  as  those  coming  to 
California.  Generally,  people  will  be  classified  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively by  age  groups,  leisure  time,  mobility,  and  spendable  income.) 

6.  Areas  of  Origin 

(This  chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  needs,  wants,  interests,  and  demands 
of  the  people  for  all  types  of  recreation  within  certain  zones  from  the  home 
base  of  the  recreation  user.  Areas  of  origin  generally  are  divided  into 
urban,  non-urban,  and  non-Californian.) 

7.  Recreation  Interests  Statewide 

(This  chapter  generally  covers  the  needs  of  people  for  types  of  recreation, 
an  analysis  of  the  supply  to  meet  these  needs,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
means  of  governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies  to  meet  the  needs. 
The  statewide  recreation  interests  being  covered  in  the  Plan  are: 

Recreational  travel,  sightseeing,  and  study 

Camping 
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Picnicking 

Riding,  hiking  and  climbing 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Boating 

Aquatics  other  than  boating  and  fishing 

Winter  sports 

Community-type  activities 

8.  Non-recreation  Demands 

(This  chapter  summarizes  the  trends  and  demand  for  land  for  other 
than  recreational  purposes  and  defines  the  competitive  demands  for 
land  use.) 

9.  Summaries  and  Recommendations 
Appendix 

Index 

BRIEF  OF  STUDIES 

DONALD  LAWYER,  Recreation  Planner 

To  gather  the  facts  to  produce  the  California  Public  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan  we  have  enjoyed  a  tremendous  amount  of  assistance  from  a 
great  many  people  and  organizations.  This  assistance  can  be  grouped 
into  four  basic  types:  (1)  providing  policy  statements  of  agencies  and 
special  interest  groups,  (2)  making  inventories,  (3)  gathering  recreation- 
user  information,  and  (4)  working  on  special  projects  through  formation 
of  subcommittees. 

There  are  two  types  of  inventories.  The  first  was  a  most  complete 
compilation  of  all  existing  facilities,  areas,  and  opportunities  now  avail- 
able in  California  for  public  outdoor  recreation. 

The  second  important  inventory  is  the  appraisal  of  potential  recrea- 
tion opportunities  in  the  State.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  made  a  complete  appraisal  of  federal  land 
within  California.  The  State  Division  of  Forestry  made  an  appraisal  of 
privately  owned  land  under  their  fire  protection.  The  State  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  reappraised  their  more  than  150  state  parks  for  ad- 
ditional recreation  opportunities.  The  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  appraised  the  hunting  and  fishing  resources  statewide. 

Information  gathered  by  these  surveys  will  enable  us  to  analyze  the 
existing  demand  on  our  recreation  resources,  enabling  us  to  project 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  future  demand  will  be.  Household 
surveys  in  the  metropolitan  areas  were  made  at  new  residences  by  the 
welcoming  services  of  these  areas. 

Where  special  expert  studies  were  needed  we  have  formulated  sub- 
committees on  winter  sports,  preservation  of  scenic  landscape  and 
history,  recreational  travel  and  access,  and  finance. 

The  study  on  the  scenic  and  educational  values  of  the  landscape  was 
done  by  professors  from  the  University  of  California.  They  have 
classified  the  State  into  ten  major  landscape  provinces  and  analyzed 
each  one,  listing  what  is  unique  and  what  needs  to  be  preserved  in  each 
type  of  province.  A  historical  subcommittee  is  scrutinizing  the  five 
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major  periods  of  California  history  and  will  recommend  what  should  be 
preserved  for  a  balanced  historical  picture. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PLAN 
BY  THE  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

W.  S.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Regional  Forester,  San  Francisco 

In  1958  a  field  inventory  of  existing  and  potential  recreation  re- 
sources of  each  ranger  district  of  every  national  forest  in  California  was 
made.  These  inventories  provided  materials  for  three  purposes:  (1)  data 
needed  for  the  refinement  of  a  multiple-use  land  management  plan  and 
the  preparation  of  district  and  forest  recreation  plans,  (2)  data  for  the 
California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee  under  Assembly 
Bill  No.  32,  and  (3)  data  for  an  anticipated  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission. 

It  was  decided  to  proceed  with  a  recreation  inventory  of  the  Cali- 
fornia national  forests  prior  to  the  development  of  a  design  for  the 
national  study  because  of  the  pressures  for  the  State  Plan  in  California. 
Our  staff  actually  went  over  19,300,000  acres  of  national  forest  land  and 
a  little  over  4,000,000  acres  of  intermingled  contiguous  non-national 
forest  land  in  the  inventory  areas.  Private  lands  were  studied  with  the 
government  land  wherever  there  was  no  objection. 

From  this  inventory  we  determined  that  there  were  almost  800,000 
acres  of  land  that  needed  to  be  selected,  sketched,  and  recorded  as 
existing  or  potential  sites  suitable  for  recreation  use.  This  basic  in- 
formation was  mapped  and  the  data  were  filed  on  each  ranger  district. 
Early  in  1959  the  sites  and  area  data  were  tabulated  by  counties  and 
ranger  districts  from  the  original  sheets  on  forms  provided  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee.  These  data  wTere  given  to 
the  State  Committee  in  August  with  an  analysis  of  its  relationship  to 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  national  forests. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PLAN 
BY  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

ROBERT  LUNTEY,  Chief  of  Branch  of  Recreation  Surveys, 
Region  Four,  San  Francisco 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  National  Park  Service's  MIS- 
SION 66  program  is  to  develop  data  for  use  in  preparing  a  coordinated 
nationwide  recreation  plan.  This  work  was  started  in  1957  and  much 
basic  information  has  been  obtained  by  the  small  staff  available  for  this 
work  project.  During  the  past  year  this  staff  and  many  other  service 
personnel  have  had  the  pleasure  of  cooperating  closely  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee.  This  work  has 
significantly  advanced  the  Service's  recreational  planning  program  in 
California  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  which  can  be  made 
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available  by  the  Committee  that  could  not  have  otherwise  been  ob- 
tained with  the  limited  staff  available. 

The  California  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  will  establish  policies 
with  guidelines  developed  through  the  cooperative  work  of  many 
agencies,  organizations  and  individuals.  The  National  Park  Service 
expects  to  profit  materially  with  this  joint  effort  and  will  undoubtedly 
rely  heavily  on  the  plan  for  many  years  to  come. 


State  Park  Programs  as  the  Staff  Sees  Them 

JAMES  P.  TRYNER,  District  Superintendent, 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 

Before  we  can  determine  what  the  staff  sees  in  our  State  Park  Pro- 
gram, probably  we  need  to  know  a  little  about  the  origin  of  the  people 
involved,  and  what  is  happening  to  adjust  their  points  of  view.  Many 
of  our  people  come  to  us  directly  from  the  colleges  or  from  the  military 
services  and  thus  have  very  little  background  in  the  work  which  is 
before  them.  Others  come  to  us  from  various  agencies  which  are  in- 
volved in  public  recreation  or  may  come  from  entirely  unrelated  fields 
of  endeavor.  Thus,  the  background  of  people  beginning  work  in  our 
organization  is  highly  varied  and  widely  different  from  person  to  person. 

As  soon  as  our  new  man  begins  his  work,  he  is  exposed  to  experiences 
which  will  adjust  and  alter  his  entire  viewpoint. 

For  most  of  us,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  transition  must  be  made 
from  field  operations  to  administration.  In  many  cases,  this  means  a 
transfer  from  an  operating  unit  to  one  of  the  District  Offices.  For  the 
man  who  has  been  working  in  the  field,  he  will  find  that  his  views  have 
been  considerably  limited  by  the  impact  of  the  units  in  which  he  has 
worked.  As  he  becomes  associated  with  district  operations,  his  concepts 
begin  to  broaden  and  he  begins  to  get  the  wide  view  of  the  whole  state- 
wide picture  of  Division  Operations.  He  may  find  that  preservation  of  a 
beautiful  stand  of  western  azalea  or  of  an  outstanding  growth  of  rhodo- 
dendron may  mean  as  much  as  the  preservation  of  a  redwood  forest. 
He  may  find  that  to  others  a  piece  of  altered  landscape  is  of  primary 
importance  and  that  he  is  confronted  with  interfering  with  the  natural 
processes  of  nature  to  maintain  a  scene  which  was  present  when  a  park 
was  acquired. 

In  his  contacts  with  our  historical  program,  he  may  encounter 
problems  which  have  never  occurred  to  him  in  thinking  about  the 
California  State  Park  System. 

In  our  riding  and  hiking  trails  program  he  may  encounter  satis- 
factions of  the  highest  order  in  providing  trails  for  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  denied  a  most  desirable  form  of  recreation,  or  he  may 
encounter  frustrations  which  would  tax  the  best  of  us. 
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If  he  becomes  involved  with  the  roadside  rest  program,  he  will  once 
again  encounter  difficulties  of  financing  and  maintenance  which  seem 
almost  impossible  to  overcome. 

As  his  career  progresses  he  will  become  more  and  more  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  public  relations.  He  may  find  that  one  ill  chosen  word 
spoken  before  a  board  of  supervisors  may  upset  months  of  work  and 
set  his  program  back  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  He  will  come  to 
know  and  respect  the  legislators  from  his  area  and  will  develop  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  problems  and  difficulties  with  which  they  deal.  He  will  come 
to  understand  pressure  groups  and  how  they  form  and  function. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  satisfactions  will  come  from  his  contacts  with 
the  traveling  public,  enjoying  the  parks,  monuments  and  facilities 
under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  an  immensely  satisfying  realization  that  he 
is  working  in  a  dynamic  organization  as  part  of  a  great  team  of  dedicated 
people  providing  the  best  possible  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  for  the 
people  of  today  and  preserving  for  the  people  of  tomorrow  outstanding 
examples  of  our  rich  natural  and  historic  heritage. 


A  Historian  Looks  at  the  State  Park 
Program 

ALBERT  H.  CULVERWELL,  Historian, 
Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 

Generally,  the  objectives  of  any  state  park  program  are  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation,  for  interpretation  and  public  enjoyment  of 
outstanding  scenic  and  scientific  areas  of  the  state,  recreation  areas  of 
importance,  and  historic  sites  and  buildings  having  state-wide  sig- 
nificance. Each  state  will  develop  its  park  program  in  accordance  with 
its  particular  need. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  our  efforts  have  largely  been  in  pre- 
servating  and  interpreting  historical  and  geological  areas.  In  1949,  an 
Advisory  Board  was  chosen  by  the  Parks  Commission  to  recommend 
areas  for  preservation  and  interpretation.  Let  us  consider  the  role  of 
the  Advisory  Board  in  the  State  park  program.  Advisory  Boards  are 
just  as  good  as  the  personnel  who  compose  them.  In  our  State,  some  of 
the  best  historians,  archeologists  and  geologists  were  on  this  Board 
of  15  members.  We  tried  to  give  representation  to  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  as  well  as  the  historical  groups  in  different  areas  of 
the  state.  I  am  not  sure  yet  whether  it  is  best  to  follow  a  principal  of 
area  representation  but  I  do  know  that  you  must  have  competent  people. 
I  believe  I  would  favor  a  small  Board,  probably  five  members.  The 
Advisory  Board  can  be  of  considerable  value  in  recommending  the 
acquisition  of  sites,  and  in  having  the  ability  to  act  as  a  buffer  between 
various  interest  groups  and  the  park  administration.  In  addition,  a  good 
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Advisory  Board  can  do  much  to  make  your  interpretive  program  suc- 
cessful, and  much  of  the  success  of  the  Board  itself  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  interest  which  is  shown  by  park  officials  in  their  work.  Mr. 
Freeman  Tilden,  in  his  book  "Interpreting  Our  Heritage,"  defines  In- 
terpretation: "relate  what  is  being  displayed  or  described  to  something 
within  the  personality  or  experience  of  the  visitor  .  .  .  Interpretation 
is  revelation  based  upon  information." 

In  developing  a  program  of  interpretation,  we  have  experimented 
with  many  things:  Markers  of  various  types  and  design,  different 
methods  of  restoring  historic  buildings  and  new  ways  of  making  mu- 
seums attractive  as  well  as  informative. 

We  have  found  in  our  restoration  program  that  too  often  people 
have  preconceived  notions  about  the  restoration  of  an  old  building. 
The  building  will  tell  its  own  story.  A  careful  study  of  the  structure, 
as  well  as  all  the  pertinent  documentary  materials  related  to  it,  is  the 
only  acceptable  procedure  in  this  work.  Restoration  of  old  buildings  is 
expensive  and  it  should  be  done  slowly  and  carefully.  The  historical 
or  scientific  features  of  your  park  should  be  separated  from  the  parking, 
picnicking  or  camping.  Interpretive  work  must  be  clear  and  distinct 
if  we  are  to  reveal  historical  or  scientific  information. 

The  importance  of  good  museum  work  in  the  interpretation  program 
should  be  emphasized.  The  museum,  or  "Visitor  Center,"  is  taking  its 
place  as  the  principal  media  of  interpretation  in  many  of  our  park 
systems.  Perhaps  it  best  informs  and  orientates  the  visitor  to  the 
historical  or  scientific  area  because  the  interpretative  museum  can  pro- 
vide a  contrived  experience  to  our  people.  It  informs  through  the  re- 
arrangement of  reality.  For  example,  an  old  sailing  vessel  is  not  avail- 
able; or  if  it  were,  it  is  too  large,  too  demanding  of  time  for  actual  visit- 
ing; but  a  model  can  show  what  a  sailing  vessel  is.  It  can  be  compared 
with  models  of  other  vessels  and  its  features  pointed  out  and  observed. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  our  principal  historical  and  geological  areas 
have  museums.  We  have  not  always  limited  the  stope  of  the  inter- 
pretation within  the  museum  to  the  site  itself.  The  Fort  Columbia 
Museum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  is  a  good  example  of  this. 

Archeological  work  has  quite  often  been  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  in 
the  interpretation  of  a  site.  We  now  have  two  crews,  made  up  of  student 
personnel  from  the  University  of  Washington  and  the  State  University, 
who  work  on  sites  in  two  different  areas  of  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  a  site  within  one  of  our  State  Parks  can  be  opened  and  so 
interpreted  that  the  interesting  work  of  the  archeologist  will  be  simply 
revealed  to  those  who  visit  the  area. 

Talented  personnel  are  required  to  develop  such  a  program.  There 
is  a  great  need  today  for  well  trained  technicians  in  the  state  park  work. 
Relatively  few  colleges  are  offering  work  that  is  directly  related  to  the 
activities  of  state  park  personnel.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  training 
institutes  and  in-service  programs  designed  for  regular  park  personnel. 
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There  are  many  areas  of  work  within  the  state  park  organizations  which 
require  the  services  of  people  schooled  in  the  professions  of  history, 
archeology,  geology,  architecture,  engineering,  forestry  and  related 
fields.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  as  essential  as  college  training  and 
experience  may  be  to  the  competency  of  a  park  employee,  that  personnel 
engaged  in  interpretive  work  need  something  over  and  above  these 
qualifications. 

You  can  not  determine  any  definite  criteria  which  can  satisfactorily 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money  in  an  interpretive  program.  Some 
areas,  very  important  historically  or  geologically,  may  not  have  a  large 
visitor  population  because  of  the  remote  nature  of  the  area.  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  called  upon  to  develop  a  good  philosophy  of  inter- 
pretation and  adhere  to  it. 

People  are  not  coming  to  our  parks  from  other  states  and  distant 
areas  merely  to  enjoy  our  picnicking  and  camping  facilities,  utilizing  the 
modern  conveniences  which  we  offer.  They  are  being  attracted  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  to  communities,  because  you  have  had 
foresight  to  interpret  significant  areas,  making  them  of  interest  to 
the  tourists  from  distant  places.  The  ideal  state  park  offers  both  beau- 
tiful surroundings  and  varied  recreational  opportunities.  Park  people 
are  finding  that  the  park  centered  around  the  significant  historical  site 
or  geological  area  offers  from  the  start  recreational  and  rich  cultural 
experiences. 


Progress  Report 
Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey 

DANIEL  F.  BURROUGHS,  Regional  Chief,  State  Cooperation,  NFS 

The  Pacific  Coast  Recreation  Area  Survey  is  the  second  of  three 
coastal  or  shoreline  surveys  by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  first 
survey — that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts — was  completed  in  1955, 
and  resulted  in  the  publication  of  Our  Vanishing  Shoreline.  The  third 
survey  concerns  the  Great  Lakes  shoreline.  A  report  on  that  survey  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  shortly.  The  general  report  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Survey  was  published  early  this  year,  and  copies  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion. It  is  emphasized  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved  the  report  and  the  recommendations  it  contains. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Survey  was  to  inventory  and  report  on  the 
important  remaining  undeveloped  areas,  or  areas  with  sparse  develop- 
ment, valuable  for  recreation  and  other  public  purpose  along  the  1,700- 
mile  Pacific  Coast.  The  basic  goal  of  the  Survey  was  to  determine  the 
types  of  still  unspoiled  natural  areas  that  should  be  preserved  and  set 
aside  under  public  ownership  for  human  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
Survey  was  not  limited  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  term  "recreation" 
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applied  to  areas  of  scenic,  scientific,  or  historical  interests  as  well  to  those 
chiefly  valuable  for  active  recreation. 

Selected  areas  were  grouped  into  the  following  three  categories: 
(1)  areas  of  outstanding  State  or  possible  national  significance;  (2)  areas 
with  a  high  degree  of  State-wide  significance,  or  with  qualities  vital  to 
meeting  the  active  recreation  needs  or  the  preservation  of  values  in  a 
particular  region;  (3)  areas  of  State,  county,  or  local  significance. 

The  Survey  revealed  that  about  1,450  miles  of  shoreline  are  not  now 
in  public  ownership  and  therefore  are  unavailable  for  public  recreation 
purposes.  A  total  of  74  individual  areas,  representing  some  527  shoreline 
miles  of  these  non-public  lands,  were  found  to  possess  important  re- 
maining recreation  opportunities. 

Seven  of  the  identified  areas  were  judged  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  justify  inclusion  in  the  first  category.  Five  of  the  seven  are  of 
possible  national  significance.  Thirty-eight  areas  were  included  in  the 
second  classification  or  category,  and  twenty-nine  in  the  third  category. 

Nine  of  the  areas  are  located  on  the  Washington  coastline.  Seventeen 
areas,  including  another  area  of  possible  national  significance — the 
Oregon  Dunes-Sea  Lion  Caves  area — are  located  on  the  Oregon  Coast. 
Forty-eight  areas,  with  about  380  miles  of  shoreline,  are  located  in 
California.  These  last  include  Point  Reyes,  just  north  of  San  Francisco; 
and  San  Miguel  and  Santa  Cruz  Islands  of  the  Channel  Islands  Group — 
all  of  possible  national  importance. 

California's  State  Park  Plan 

CHARLES  A.  DeTURK,  Chief,  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  chosen  Chief  of  Beaches  and  Parks  for  the 
State  of  California  and  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  begin  to  feel 
some  of  the  burdens  of  that  honor.  California  is  embarking  on  the 
closing  two  years  of  a  five-year  master  plan  formulated  within  a  seven- 
month  period  at  the  behest  of  the  former  Governor  after  his  final  hour 
veto  of  an  omnibus  bill  which  he  believed  too  heavily  pork-barreled. 
My  colleagues  in  Beaches  and  Parks  assure  me  that  the  veto  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  However,  the  Governor  at  that  time 
asked  that  the  State  Park  Commission  define  a  program  during  the 
seven-month  period  before  the  Legislature  again  convened,  which  was 
done.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  former  Chief  Newton  B.  Drury, 
this  became  the  five-year  master  plan.  The  details  of  the  program  have 
since  been  presented  to  you  at  our  Conferences  at  Lake  Itasca  and  Black- 
water  Falls.  I  will  not  move  again  into  the  detail  field. 

Since  July  1,  1956,  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  en- 
compasses four  years  of  the  five-year  program,  the  State  of  California 

will  have  spent  a  minimum  of  $85,000,000 $15,000,000  of  which, 

the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  has  never  seen.  It  was  spent  by 
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other  agencies,  to  whom  funds  accruing  to  our  Division  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature. 

Among  these  usurpations  was  $8,000,000  to  the  California  Olympic 
Commission  for  ice  skating  rinks,  dormitories  and  ski  runs  at  Squaw 
Valley  for  the  1960  Winter  Olympic  Games;  $2,605,000  to  the  Division 
of  Highways  so  they  wouldn't  destroy  the  magnificent  Redwood  groves 
in  the  Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park;  $2,500,000  to  a  district  agri- 
cultural fair  for  a  science  building. 

Now  $72,500,000  was  the  remainder  and  $72,500,000  is  a  lot  of 
money.  I  assure  you  it  is  one  big  lot  of  money  in  California  when  you 
consider  our  sole  support  is  tidelands  oil  revenues.  This  revenue  is  in 
short  supply — at  least  $15,000,000 — because  they  aren't  selling  oil  as 
rapidly  as  we  would  like  and  they  aren't  pumping  at  anywhere  near 
the  barrels  anticipated  when  this  program  was  rosily  presented. 

Today  there  are  153  units  within  the  California  State  Park  System. 
In  1956  there  were  140. 

We  are  in  the  fourth  fiscal  year  of  our  five-year  program.  There  is 
only  a  single,  lone  fiscal  year  left.  And,  as  I  have  noted,  we  are  already 
out  of  money,  hopelessly  $13,000,000  over-appropriated.  And  even  if 
we  did  have  the  $13,000,000,  we  still  couldn't  complete  all  of  the  pro- 
posals of  five  years  ago  simply  because  of  the  slowness  in  getting  projects 
started,  the  delays  in  acquisition,  the  spiralling  costs  of  purchase  and 
development.  We  are  at  the  end  and  we  have  just  passed  the  six  furlong 
pole. 

I  know  that  so  long  as  I  am  in  California,  I  will  not  allow  this  rich 
state  to  be  hamstrung  by  a  numbered  time  plan,  no  matter  how  rosy  it 
sounds.  We  must  have  a  continuing  plan,  a  large  and  bold  and  con- 
tinuing plan  which  will  insure  for  Californians  a  right  which  is  theirs. 
Our  Governor  has  already  indicated  he  will  support  this  program. 
Incidentally,  Governor  Brown  is  the  first  Governor  of  California  in 
the  memory  of  Sacramento  veterans  who  has  ever  invited  the  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks  into  his  office  on  two  occasions  and  for  two  hours 
plus  each  time,  listened  and  questioned  about  our  program,  our  hopes 
and  our  plans. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  sell  our  Legislators  the  con- 
tinuing program,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  It  was  only  last  month  that 
the  State  Park  Commission,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  staff,  slashed 
$13,000,000  in  projects  because  there  wasn't  any  money.  During  the 
next  ten  days  our  division  was  honored  by  the  physical  presence  of  the 
telephonic  inquiry  of  no  less  than  19  members  of  the  Legislature;  I 
understand  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  our  immediate  super- 
visor, was  also  called  upon  by  a  number  of  legislators;  and  I  was  further 
informed  by  the  Office  of  the  Governor  that  they,  too,  were  asked  why, 
why,  why  must  it  be  me? 

We  gave  them  the  facts  exactly  as  we  saw  them,  together  with  our 
reasons  for  deferring  each  project.  Not  one,  not  one  of  them  hesitated  in 
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stating  they  would  make  sure  something  was  done  this  coming  budget 
year,  or  if  that  was  not  possible  because  only  certain  actions  can  be 
taken  in  a  budget  year  in  California,  definitely  in  1961  when  we  will 
be  out  of  the  five-year-cage.  We  will  be  prepared  and  we  will  give  them 
a  positive  program — a  full  program. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  state  in  this  union  cannot  present  a 
positive  program  similar  to  the  one  we  will  present — which  will  ask 
adequate  operating  money  and  money  for  acquisition  as  well  as  develop- 
ment, the  developments  to  include  normal  construction  and  improve- 
ment at  the  various  units  as  well  as  the  special  projects  within  certain 
parks,  as  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  political  timeliness  which  dictates 
this  policy.  There  isn't  a  legislator  in  any  state  who  isn't  keen  to  the 
people  and  the  people  with  all  their  leisure  time  want  parks,  more  parks 
and  better  parks.  We  propose  to  present  this  program  through  plan- 
ning, accomplished  by  experienced  park  personnel  who  know  the  field. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  critics  of  park  people  who  claim  they  are  not 
competent  for  the  task  of  planning.  Indeed,  they  are  among  the  best 
and  no  better  example  exists  than  here  in  California. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  planning,  we  will  have  no  bold  program. 
We  will  not  have  one  which  will  be  accepted  simply  because  we  will  not 
have  the  facts  to  back  up  the  request. 

The  delay  in  purchases  which  comes  through  five-year  plans  where 
some  projects  gain  priority  over  others  can  be  costly.  Because  of  our 
lessons  of  the  past,  we  are  requesting  an  adequate  planning  staff  to 
design  our  program  of  the  future  so  that  we  may  be  shooting  at  the 
"eight  ball"  instead  of  being  behind  it. 

We  must  take  the  lead  in  acquisition  and  in  development.  We  must 
not  be  continually  in  opposition  to  projects  on  some  theoretical  reason- 
ing which  does  not  heed  the  trends  of  public  demand,  the  public's  wants. 

Remember  that  the  programs  which  succeed  most  often  within  the 
Congress  and  within  the  various  legislatures  are  those  planned  in  ad- 
vance, which  have  strong  lobbies  in  support.  We  have  the  greatest  and 
most  efficient  and  effective  lobby  at  work  for  us  all  the  time  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  let  us  not  overlook  this  lobby  else  it  turn  its  back  on  us  and 
out  we  go!  "Our  lobby  is  the  people  of  California." 
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Organizing  A  New  Park  System 
Reporting  for  Utah 

WILLIAM  J.  HART,  Chief 
Division  of  Planning,  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission 

A  discussion  of  the  Utah  Park  System  lends  itself  to  a  three  part 
treatment:  (A)  Pre-Iegislation;  (B)  The  legislative  enactment  itself;  and 
(C)  Putting  the  machinery  to  work. 

There  was  a  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  established  in  Utah 
during  the  mid-1930's,  but  no  work  was  done  by  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  prior  to  1941. 

In  1941,  a  major  reorganization  of  Utah  State  government  placed 
the  park  function  within  a  Department  of  Publicity  and  Industrial 
Development.  Power  was  granted  to  control  and  manage  parks  as  well 
as  designate  park  areas  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  This  De- 
partment was  disbanded  in  1949.  The  park  function  was  carried  in  the 
State  Road  Commission  which  developed  one  major  park  area — "This 
Is  The  Place  Monument,"  under  a  separate  Commission.  The  Utah 
State  Historical  Society  had  long  standing  administration  over  the  old 
State  House  at  Fillmore  and  the  Military  Cemetery  at  Camp  Floyd, 
near  Fairfield  in  Utah  County. 

A  comprehensive  State  Park  law  was  enacted  in  the  1957  legislature. 
The  statute  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  lay,  non-salaried  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission;  directs  the  commission  to  protect  pre- 
historic ruins,  pictographs,  archeological  and  paleontological  deposits; 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  designate  names  for  parks  and  monu- 
ments; grants  power  to  acquire,  designate,  establish,  plan,  operate, 
control,  develop  and  maintain  all  state  parks,  monuments  and  state 
recreation  areas  and  state  roadside  parks;  requires  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  policies  and  develop  the  program  best  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  act,  choose  park  directors,  make  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  own  employees,  and  for  the 
protection,  care,  development,  and  use  of  the  areas  administered  by  it; 
grants  the  Commission  power  to  acquire  real  and  personal  property 
by  all  legal  and  proper  means  including  eminent  domain.  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  permit  multiple  use  of  state  parks  and  property 
controlled  by  it,  and  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  charges 
for  special  services  "the  income  from  which  shall  be  available  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes"  and  is  further  empowered  to  lease  or  rent  con- 
cessions of  all  lawful  kinds  and  nature.  Within  the  limit  of  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  the  wildlife  of  State  Park  areas  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Department;  and  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  administration  of  recreation  projects  established  and/or  constructed 
with  Federal  money.  Finally  it  is  provided  that  "all  roads  connecting 
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State  Parks  with  Federal,  State,  or  County  highways  or  City  streets  .  .  . 
are  parts  of  the  State  highway  system  and  are  to  be  maintained  by  the 
State.  The  State  Road  Commission  is  authorized  to  construct  and 
maintain  roads  within  State  Parks  subject  to  approval  of  location  and 
design  by  the  commission  through  its  director." 

The  Commission  met  in  its  first  session  on  July  9,  1957.  The  Gov- 
ernor counciled  the  Commission  to  use  the  first  biennium  for  exploratory 
work  and  planning  a  long  range  approach  to  the  park  and  recreational 
development  of  the  state.  The  Governor  said  that  he  regarded  the 
recreational  resources  of  the  state  as  among  its  greatest  assets.  The 
commission  elected  Harold  P.  Fabian — a  man  of  unusual  public  spirit 
and  interest,  Chairman.  The  Commission  had,  obviously,  many  prob- 
lems to  face.  First  was  realizing  the  executive  responsibilities  of  a 
fledgling  department,  and  a  director,  Chester  J.  Olsen  was  employed. 
Second  was  the  problem  of  a  rapidly  growing  urban  population  which 
was  fast  growing  out  of  its  recreation  potential  and  the  southern  counties 
which  were  fast  loosing  their  economic  base.  Next  was  the  evaluation 
of  the  park  potential  of  the  state.  The  Director  of  the  California  Di- 
vision of  Beaches  and  Parks  detailed  his  Deputy  Chief  to  visit  with 
the  staff  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  National  Park  Service,  Region  3, 
detailed  one  of  their  men  to  work  for  several  months  in  the  Commission's 
office. 

The  new  Director  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  29  boards  of  County 
Commissioners.  He  requested  each  county  to  appraise,  on  criteria  set 
by  the  Commission,  areas  deemed  desirable  for  inclusion  in  the  State 
Park  System.  As  soon  as  information  concerning  the  name  and  location 
of  some  desirable  site  came  to  the  Director's  attention,  he  made  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  area,  in  nearly  all  180  sites.  Sketches  and  pre- 
liminary design  proposals  were  made  on  many  of  the  more  promising 
sites.  Other  areas,  of  course,  were  eliminated.  The  final  inventory  of 
potential  State  Park  sites  showed  118  areas.  We  found  that  some 
2,223,970  acres  would  be  included  if  all  118  sites  were  involved.  We 
found  further  that  1,723,000  acres  were  under  national  control  (1,646,175 
of  them  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management).  These  figures  do  not 
include  roadside  rests.  The  evaluation,  location,  approximate  acreage, 
and  cost  of  development  of  each  area  was  compiled  into  a  report  to  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  dated  January  2,  1959. 

Some  counties  purchased  land  for  transfer  to  the  State  Park  and 
Recreation  Commission.  Washington  County  made  the  initial  bequest 
of  295.59  acres  comprising  some  of  the  bottom  land  essential  for  Dixie 
State  Park. 

With  a  legislative  appropriation  of  only  $1,000,000  for  acquisition 
and  development  and  $93,750  for  annual  operation,  it  appeared  that 
the  best  the  Commission  could  hope  for  during  the  coming  biennial 
period  was  to  acquire  the  core  areas  of  as  many  of  the  early  and  imme- 
diate projects  as  soon  as  possible  anticipating  that  the  legislature  in 
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1961  will  see  the  great  need  for  additional  park  and  recreational  develop- 
ment. Some  private  interested  organizations  have  already  donated 
considerable  funds  for  internal  improvement — such  as  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  for  contributing  a  new  information 
and  visitors  center  at  the  Pioneer  Monument  State  Park. 

The  need  for  local  participation  in  inventorying  potential  park  areas 
was  successfully  accomplished  by  enlisting  the  support  and  interest  of 
the  local  units  of  government.  The  report  to  the  1959  legislature  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  park  acquisition  and  development  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  If  our  current  phase  of  acquisition  is  successful,  we  will 
be  able  to  ascertain  on  a  detailed,  physical  basis  what  facility  develop- 
ment will  cost.  Then  development  will  rely  directly  upon  the  quantity 
of  financing  by  the  legislature,  by  local  units  of  government,  and  by 
private  organizations.  To  accomplish  this  work  we  have  in  effect  a 
line  and  staff  type  organization.  The  director  serves  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  liaison  to  the  commission.  We  have  three  divisions — 
administration,  planning  and  boating.  We  have  one  park  superintendent, 
a  five  man  ranger  force,  a  museum  curator  and  a  museum  staff,  and 
one  area  supervisor.  The  Director's  staff  consists  of  a  secretary.  The 
division  of  administration  consists  of  a  chief,  a  bookkeeper  and  a  steno- 
grapher. The  planning  division  consists  of  a  chief  and  a  landscape 
architect.  The  boating  division  consists  of  a  chief,  three  clerks  and 
one  supervisory  ranger. 

This  has  been  a  brief,  not  too  complete  chronicle  of  the  formative 
stages  of  the  Utah  Park  System.  We  hope  our  progress  meets  with 
your  approval  as  a  sound  and  firm  beginning. 


Reporting  for  Colorado 

HAROLD  W.  LATHROP,  Director, 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Board,  Colorado 

Colorado  can  at  last  report  progress  for  the  22-month  period  since 
the  organization  of  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  In 
our  first  year's  operation,  we  were  authorized  to  develop  highway 
waysides  and  prepare  a  long  range  plan.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Park  Service  Region  II  office  and  other  federal  state  and  local 
agencies  basic  information  was  gathered  and  catalogued  and  a  long 
range  program  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  Board  members. 
Plans  for  a  System  of  State  Park  and  State  Recreation  Areas  in  Colorado 
were  approved  in  February  1959.  A  32-page  digest  was  prepared  and  it 
awakened  State  officials  and  legislators  to  the  fact  that  Colorado  and 
Alaska  were  the  only  two  states  without  a  single  unit  of  a  State  Park 
System.  The  first  three  units  of  a  State  Park  System  in  Colorado  have 
been  duly  established.  These  are  the  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir,  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  flood  control  project  located  15  miles  east  of  Denver; 
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Antero  Reservoir  lies  in  about  the  center  of  the  State  and  has  a  total  area 
of  approximately  4,000  acres;  and  the  911  acre  Vega  Reservoir  on  Grant 
Mesa  in  western  Colorado. 

In  the  survey  for  the  long  range  plan,  it  was  found  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  does  control  a  number  of  suitable  areas  which  qualify 
and  it  is  hoped  these  can  be  acquired  before  it  is  too  late.  With  36  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  in  Colorado  under  the  control  of  Federal  agencies, 
the  majority  of  the  land  acreage  which  would  qualify  as  being  suitable 
for  state  park  designation  is  not  now  available. 

Just  how  soon  Colorado  can  boast  of  its  first  bona  fide  state  park, 
based  on  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  standards  is  problematical. 


Roll  Call  of  the  States 

ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS 

Alabama.  Alabama  State  Parks  have  shown  much  progress  during 
the  past  year.  This  cannot  be  measured  in  the  number  of  capital  im- 
provements, but  rather  in  services  rendered.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  training  of  personnel  in  order  to  better  serve  the  public.  Attendance 
for  the  current  year  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Inclement  weather  and  a  saturation  point  in  cabin  usage  account  for 
the  lack  of  increase  in  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  Parks. 

The  State  Legislature  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $125,000.00 
to  the  State  Parks  for  the  next  biennium.  Anticipated  revenue  from 
operation  of  park  facilities  will  be  $275,000.00,  a  total  of  $400,000.00 
available  annually  for  operation  and  maintenance.  Preliminary  work 
has  been  initiated  to  complete  a  revised  master  plan  for  each  major  park. 

The  present  trend  in  public  demand  is  toward  tent  camping.  If  the 
State  Legislature  enacts  a  bill,  presently  on  the  legislative  calendar, 
giving  us  the  right  to  spend  annually  an  additional  $50,000.00  to  develop 
tent  camping  areas,  the  over-all  plan  is  to  provide  such  facilities  in  all 
major  parks  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  Alabama  Public  Lakes  Program  continues  to  expand,  which  is 
felt  to  be  a  decided  asset  to  the  Parks  System  in  that  it  provides  not 
only  fishing,  but  also  centers  of  recreation  for  many  people  who  live  a 
distance  from  one  of  the  major  park  areas.  Two  new  lakes  were  opened 
to  public  fishing  this  year. 

Even  with  limited  means,  progress  is  being  made  toward  our  goal  of 
affording  wholesome  outdoor  recreation  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama. 

Alaska.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  been 
represented  at  a  conference.  In  contrast  to  the  experience  of  the  other 
states  in  which  they  must  spend  rather  large  sums  of  money  to  buy 
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back  lands  for  recreational  purposes,  the  new  State  of  Alaska  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  establish  an  orderly  system  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas  in  advance  of  private  ownership.  Less  than  one  percent 
of  Alaska's  land  area  is  in  private  ownership.  In  selecting  lands  granted 
by  the  provision  of  the  State  Enabling  Act,  the  selecting  agency  must 
select  tracts  at  least  5,760  acres  in  size  unless  the  area  selected  is  a 
segregated  tract  surrounded  by  other  ownership. 

Article  VIII  of  the  State  Constitution  covers  Natural  Resources. 
Six  of  the  first  seven  sections  of  this  article  cover  the  particular  field  of 
park  interest: 

Section  1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  encourage  the  settlement 
of  its  land  and  the  development  of  its  resources  by  making  them 
available  for  maximum  use  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

Section  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  utilization,  de- 
velopment, and  conservation  of  all  natural  resources  belonging  to 
the  State,  including  land  and  waters,  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
its  people. 

Section  3.  Wherever  occurring  in  their  natural  state,  fish,  wildlife, 
and  waters  are  reserved  to  the  people  for  common  use. 

Section  4.  Fish,  forests,  wildlife,  grasslands,  and  all  other  replen- 
ishable  resources  belonging  to  the  State  shall  be  utilized,  developed, 
and  maintained  on  the  sustained  yield  principle,  subject  to  prefer- 
ences among  beneficial  uses. 

Section  5.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  facilities,  improve- 
ments, and  services  to  assure  greater  utilization,  development,  re- 
clamation, and  settlement  of  lands,  and  to  assure  fuller  utilization  and 
development  of  the  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  waters. 

Section  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
sites,  objects,  and  areas  of  natural  beauty  or  of  historic,  cultural, 
recreational,  or  scientific  value.  It  may  reserve  them  from  the  public 
domain  and  provide  for  their  administration  and  preservation  for  the 
use,  enjoyment,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

We  know  of  no  other  State  Constitution  which  provides  for  the 
utilization  and  development  of  replenishable  resources  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis,  as  Section  4  does. 

The  Alaska  Land  Act,  under  which  State  lands  are  administered, 
covers  Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  in  Article  XIII,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  policy  and  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  whereby  parks  and  recreation  areas,  including  public 
scenic  overlooks  and  cultural  sites,  shall  be  developed  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Alaska.  The  Board 
may  classify  certain  public  lands  as  parks,  scenic  overlooks,  cultural 
sites  and  recreation  areas;  provided  that  the  general  intent  of  this 
Act  is  maintained. 
On  January  3  of  this  year,  the  State  of  Alaska  assumed  management 
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of  42  roadside  picnic  grounds  and  camping  areas  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  the  Public 
Law  507  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  within  one  year  the  proposed 
over-all  program  for  this  type  of  facility  will  be  completed  providing 
the  State  with  one  site  for  every  60  miles  of  highway.  We  believe  this 
is  a  fair  start  for  a  new  state. 

Arkansas.  The  background  for  any  parks  and  recreational  study 
must  necessarily  be  a  study  of  the  state  and  its  people,  the  physical 
geography,  geology  and  geography  of  the  state,  history  of  it's  population 
and  development,  together  with  the  present  population,  climate,  social 
and  economic  factors.  Such  a  program  has  been  inaugurated  by  our 
Publicity  and  Parks  Commission. 

From  our  beginning  with  a  State  Park  Commission  in  1932,  our  then 
four  state  parks  and  no  state  appropriation  at  all,  we  have  moved  for- 
ward until  the  year  1959  finds  us  with  a  fairly  well  distributed  parks 
system,  consisting  of  fourteen  areas,  representing  a  capital  investment 
of  $3,500,000  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $273,000  for  park  main- 
tenance and  $225,000  appropriation  for  capital  improvement,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  appropriation.  We  have  sponsored,  and  now  have 
as  a  law,  Act  279  of  the  1957  General  Assembly  which  authorizes  that 
monies  received  from  the  operation  of  our  parks  be  set  up  as  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  our  parks.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1958-59  this  amounted  to  $175,000  plus  our  $500,000  regularly  appro- 
priated fund,  giving  us  an  operating  budget  of  $675,000;  a  long  way 
from  1932.  We  are  proud  of  our  progress.  We  have  many  assurances. 
We  can  accomplish  some  of  our  aims;  the  main  one  among  these  is  to  get 
some  legislation  that  will  stop,  or  get  control  over  local  legislation 
creating  state  parks  that  are  not  parks  and  possess  no  qualities  as  such. 
We  hope  this  can  be  corrected. 

Recently,  by  action  of  the  Commission,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
designating  certain  areas  now  legislated  to  us  as  state  parks,  be  re- 
designated  as  state  historical  monuments.  This,  we  believe,  will  help 
us  out  materially. 

With  the  fixed  revenue,  we  now  have,  a  percent  of  the  increased  state 
sales  tax  and  the  privilege  of  using  our  revenue  from  operations,  the 
parks  of  Arkansas  are  now  able  to  stand  alone  and  compete  with  other 
agencies  of  the  state.  From  our  beginning  in  1932,  with  a  state  of 
1,932,000  population,  we  are  confident  from  present  trends  we  will 
have  better  than  2,000,000  visitors  to  our  parks  and  a  revenue  of  some 
$200,000. 

California.  In  31  years  under  the  policy  and  administrative  leader- 
ship of  the  State  Park  Commission  the  California  State  Park  System 
has  grown. 

Successful  legislation  was  passed  which  provided  for  a  shift  in  ad- 
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ministrative  responsibilities  from  the  Park  Commission  of  seven  mem- 
bers to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  In  the  development 
budget  of  the  Division  funds  are  available  to  double  the  number  of 
camping  sites  this  year  over  the  400  that  were  provided  for  and  are 
being  developed  with  appropriations  made  during  the  past  year.  In 
addition  the  Division  has  established  24  roadside  rests  on  special  sites 
in  established  units  of  the  State  Park  System  throughout  the  State. 
This  is  in  addition  to  10  previously  established  along  side  of  state  high- 
ways. 

The  developments  made  during  the  past  year  included  the  opening 
of  several  new  State  parks  and  additional  development  in  existing  State 
parks  resulting  in  a  26%  increase  in  visitor  use  of  the  areas  under  State 
operation.  More  than  30  areas,  mostly  day  use  areas,  are  operated  by 
local  governments  and  when  their  figures  are  added  the  system  may 
have  counted  60,000,000  visitor  days  by  the  end  of  1959.  Other  new 
programs  which  evolved  during  the  year  included  further  development 
of  the  concept  of  area  administration.  A  group  of  parks  in  a  limited 
geographical  area  in  addition  to  being  managed  by  a  park  supervisor  in 
each  instance,  were  provided  with  an  overall  area  administrative  office 
with  a  ranger  in  charge. 

Additional  monies  were  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  historical 
buildings  in  the  gold  rush  mining  town  of  Columbia,  and  the  access  road 
between  the  north  and  south  groves  of  Calaveras  Big  Trees  State  Park 
got  under  way.  Two  more  ships  were  added  to  our  fleet  at  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  State  Historical  Monument  including  the  side 
wheel  walking  beam  powered  ferry  boat  Eureka  and  the  steam  schooner 
Wapama.  Improved  service  at  Hearst  San  Simeon  State  Historical 
Monument  boosted  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  monument  from  600 
per  day  to  1400  per  day. 

Colorado.  In  1958  six  State  Waysides  were  developed  on  an  extremely 
limited  budget  with  the  assistance  of  State  Reformatory  inmates, 
supervised  by  Correction  Officers  for  this  program  which  was  planned, 
financed,  and  directed  by  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Department. 
An  inventory  of  the  existing  outdoor  recreation  facilities  at  all  levels  of 
Government  in  Colorado  was  completed.  The  final  recommendations 
for  a  System  of  State  Park  and  State  Recreation  Areas  in  Colorado 
were  approved  by  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Board  in  February, 
1959. 

About  the  time  the  survey  was  started,  the  1958  spring  run-off  filled 
a  10,000  acre-foot  conservation  pool  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir, 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  project,  located  15  miles  southeast 
of  Denver,  which  was  leased  on  June  17,  1959  for  boating.  The  General 
Assembly  transferred  to  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Department, 
for  development  and  maintenance  purposes,  the  income  from  the  In- 
ternal Improvement  and  Saline  Land  Funds,  which  formerly  had  been 
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appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Highways.  The  General  Assembly 
also  amended  the  Enabling  Act  to  permit  the  Department  to  establish 
and  operate  recreational  facilities  and  make  and  collect  reasonable 
charges.  All  revenues  were  specifically  reappropriated  to  the  cost  of 
park  or  recreation  services. 

Since  assuming  control  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir,  we  have 
issued  Boat  Control  Permits  for  more  than  1100  boats,  which  have 
returned  $9,000  to  our  limited  treasury.  Antero  Reservoir  was  leased 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  determine  the  extent  of  any  possible  con- 
tamination caused  by  boating  and  boat  fishing.  On  August  17,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  leased  to  the  Board,  the  911  acre  Vega  Reservoir, 
surrounded  by  about  the  same  area  of  wooded  land,  on  Grant  Mesa  in 
Western  Colorado.  In  that  area,  lying  at  elevation  8,000  feet,  the 
Bureau  has  provided  some  minimal  facilities,  including  a  boat  ramp, 
entrance  road,  parking  areas,  and  a  well.  Next  spring  the  Department 
will  develop  additional  facilities,  thus  making  the  Vega  Reservoir  State 
Recreation  Area  the  third  unit  in  the  System. 

Illinois.  During  1958  the  Illinois  Division  of  Parks  &  Memorials 
began  using  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  established  a  Sticker  system 
for  admission  to  Illinois  State  Parks  having  100  acres  or  more.  The  law, 
enacted  by  the  70th  General  Assembly,  effective  April  1,  1958,  required 
that  vehicles  entering  state  parks  of  100  acres  or  more  have  a  $2.00 
windshield  sticker  affixed  to  the  lower  right  side  of  the  window,  or,  if 
the  visitor  did  not  have  such  a  Sticker,  the  occupants  would  be  required 
to  pay  lOc  for  each  person  more  than  12  years  old  and  lOc  for  the  ve- 
hicle. The  law  establishing  the  Sticker  system  provided  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  stickers  and  admission  tickets  be  deposited  in  the  State 
Parks  Fund,  and  that  these  funds  be  appropriated  for  Permanent  Im- 
provements in  the  various  parks  and  memorials.  During  the  1958 
season  we  received  $85,160.00  from  the  sale  of  car  stickers;  $82,670.00 
from  the  sale  of  lOc  visitor  tickets  to  persons  more  than  12  years  old, 
and  $30,346.00  from  the  sale  of  car  admission  tickets  at  lOc  each,  a 
total  of  $198,176.00. 

The  Division  of  Parks  is  required  by  law  to  deposit  the  receipts  from 
the  concession  operations  in  the  State  Parks  Fund  also.  This  averages 
about  $130,000.00  each  year,  which  is  also  appropriated  for  Permanent 
Improvements.  Our  receipts  from  the  concession  operations  and  ad- 
mission fees  through  the  Sticker  program  bring  in  about  $330,000  each 
year.  The  cost  of  operating  the  parks  and  memorials  exceeds  this  amount 
many  times,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  depend  on  General  Revenue 
funds  for  the  actual  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  properties.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  have  additional  General  Revenue  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  the  areas. 

During  1958  Illinois  had  47  Parks  and  Conservation  areas  and  30 
Memorials  with  a  total  attendance  of  approximately  10  million  persons. 
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Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois.  The  District  has 
continued  its  development  policy  of  placing  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
large  areas  on  the  periphery  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Approximately  685 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  so  far  this  year  making  a  total  of  45,300 
acres.  Eleven  new  lakes  recently  completed  by  the  Toll  Road  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Government  have  all  been  stocked  with  small 
mouth  bass  and  bluegills  and  in  most  cases  will  be  open  to  the  public 
in  1960  or  1961.  This  brings  the  District's  water  acreage  up  to  a  total 
of  1431  acres. 

Twenty-five  parking  areas  were  completed  or  are  under  construction 
at  various  locations  throughout  the  County.  At  several  of  these  loca- 
tions a  total  of  7  masonry  Imhoff  type  toilets  were  erected.  In  addition, 
one  new  Division  Headquarters  building  was  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
$70,000.  A  new  Nature  Center  and  caretaker  building  was  completed 
in  the  north  section  of  the  County  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  Two  new  boat- 
ing areas  were  constructed  which  will  allow  power  boats  to  travel  from 
Lake  Michigan  through  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  District's  six 
golf  courses  will  play  more  than  the  record  breaking  222,317  and  we 
should  gross  over  $30,000  for  this  year.  The  three  swimming  pools  also 
were  busy  with  our  275,000  swimmers  utilizing  the  District's  pools. 
Over  7,000  picnic  permits  were  issued  in  1959. 

The  District's  Forestry  Department  planted  300,472  trees  and 
shrubs  during  the  1958-59  season.  In  addition,  over  2500  Ibs.  of  Elm 
and  Maple  seed  was  broadcast  directly  into  the  soil  at  strategic  locations. 
Forestry  crews  have  continued  their  efforts  to  keep  the  Dutch  Elm 
disease  under  control.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  all  District  areas 
present  a  never  ending  cycle.  The  acquisition  of  two  new  Ranger  Patrol 
Station  Wagons  has  helped  to  reduce  vandalism  in  the  Preserves.  We 
now  are  operating  four  station  wagon  patrol  cars  and  plan  to  eventually 
have  a  total  of  nine.  The  District's  Well  Department  recently  com- 
pleted the  fabrication  of  400  indestructible  hand  pump  handles  which 
will  represent  a  saving  to  the  District  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  due  to  reduced  breakage  and  vandalism. 

Indiana.  The  1959  Indiana  General  Assembly  appropriated  $300,000 
for  each  year  of  the  1959-1961  biennium.  The  General  Assembly  di- 
rected that  park  admission  fees  be  increased  from  15c  per  person,  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  20c;  the  entrance  fees  for  vehicles  from  15c  to  20c. 
Also,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $300,000  for  land  acquisition 
for  Chain  O'Lakes  State  Park  project  and  $200,000  for  the  1959-1961 
biennium  for  capital  improvements.  On  May  14,  1959,  the  Conservation 
Commission  voted  to  increase  seasonal  group  camp  rental  rates  from 
$1.50  per  person,  per  week,  to  35c  per  person,  per  day,  effective  January 
1,  1960.  Effective  May  15,  1959,  rates  for  certain  inn  rooms  and  inn 
cabins  were  increased  from  $7.85  to  $8.50  per  person,  per  day  (American 
Plan). 
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Considerable  maintenance  and  repairs  were  made  to  all  properties. 
Air  conditioning  units  were  installed  in  several  guest  rooms  at  both 
Canyon  Inn  and  Clifty  Inn.  A  section  of  a  pre-Columbian  Indian  Stock- 
ade was  reconstructed  at  Angel  Mounds  State  Memorial.  A  new  sewage 
plant  is  under  contract  at  Bass  Lake  State  Beach.  Plans  were  prepared 
for  a  campground  with  approximately  72  campsites.  At  Clark,  G.R. 
State  Memorial  a  major  contract  in  waterproofing  of  structure  was 
completed. 

A  site  for  the  future  campground  at  Lieber  State  Park  was  staked  off 
and  partially  cleared.  Major  repairs  were  made  to  rip-rapping,  parking 
lots  and  bathhouse.  Timber  signs  were  erected  at  Lincoln  State  Park 
marking  the  four  corners  of  the  "Lincoln  Farm"  around  the  park  and 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  State  Memorial.  New  directional  signs,  major 
repairs  and  remodeling  of  custodian's  residence  were  effected. 

Restoration  of  Dormitory  $2  was  continued  at  New  Harmony  State 
Memorial,  an  old  brick  structure  of  three  stories,  built  in  1816  by  a 
communal  group  known  as  Rappites  (a  German  religious  sect). 

At  Porter,  G.  S.  State  Memorial  a  new  boat  dock  was  installed. 
At  Tippecanoe  River  State  Park  a  new  power  line  was  extended  to  the 
two  group  camps  and  to  the  swimming  pool.  At  Turkey  Run  State  Park 
a  new  concrete  bridge  was  constructed  over  Sugar  Creek  at  the  Narrows 
and  repairs  and  maintenance  on  park  buildings  and  facilities  were  made. 
All  park  roads  were  resurfaced  at  Versailles  State  Park.  At  Whitewater 
State  Park  a  new  road  was  constructed  to  serve  a  new  campground  and 
picnic  areas,  also  two  new  shelters  and  two  new  restrooms  of  brick 
masonry. 

Iowa,  Iowa  has  91  State  Parks  and  Preserves  totaling  29,000  acres. 
The  first  park  established  was  Backbone  State  Park  dedicated  in  the 
year  1919.  The  most  recent  addition  is  Prairie  Rose  Lake  site  currently 
being  developed.  It  involves  the  construction  of  a  150  acre  manmade 
lake  in  a  680  acre  setting  of  Western  Iowa  hills.  Tent  and  trailer  camp- 
ing continues  to  show  the  greatest  percentage  increase  of  any  park 
activity.  The  total  camper  days  have  jumped  from  95,000  in  1958  to 
over  120,000  for  the  first  9  months  of  1959.  Boating  activity  continues 
to  increase  at  an  astounding  rate.  Capital  improvements  have  been 
mostly  the  addition  of  water  and  toilet  facilities  in  the  expansion  of 
picnic  and  camp  areas. 

The  two  most  outstanding  pieces  of  legislation  this  year  came  in  the 
form  of  relief  to  our  state  park  road  maintenance  problem  and  a  \]/% 
million  dollar  Capital  Improvement  budget  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment and  approved  by  the  legislature.  The  Capital  Improvement 
budget  provides  a  13^>  million  dollar  appropriation  to  cover  160  projects 
involving  51  of  the  state  parks.  The  new  program  contains  $151,000 
for  the  development  of  23  of  the  existing  35  camp  grounds  in  state  parks. 
Another  important  facility  provided  for  in  the  Capital  Improvement 
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budget  is  the  new  boat  launching  ramp  and  dock  for  twenty  four  areas, 
similar  to  the  design  in  Park  Practice  contributed  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. $50,000  was  earmarked  for  the  completion  of  a  bathhouse  and 
sanitary  system  at  Geode  State  Park  and  another  $50,000  set  aside  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  low  head  dam  on  the  Cedar  River  at  Palisades  Kepler 
State  Park.  $25,000  was  provided  for  flood  damage  at  Pammel  State 
Park.  $18,500  will  be  used  to  construct  17  miles  of  fence  and  water 
gaps  at  Lake  Macbride  State  Park  in  the  development  of  land  being 
negotiated  for  by  license  with  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  An  addi- 
tional $65,000.00  was  set  aside  to  supplement  a  previously  appropriated 
fund  for  the  construction  of  Prairie  Rose  dam  in  Western  Iowa. 

There  are  now  50  County  Conservation  Boards  established  out  of 
the  99  Counties  in  Iowa.  This  is  an  increase  of  12  County  Boards  over 
1958. 

Kansas.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  enacted  an  enabling  law  during 
its  1955  Session  which  created  the  State  Park  and  Resources  Authority. 
This  state  agency  during  the  latter  part  of  1957  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  basic  park  as  a  pilot  project.  This  was  done  at  Kanopolis 
Lake  in  the  very  center  of  Kansas.  Kanopolis  State  Park  was  dedicated 
on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1959,  by  the  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Kanopolis  State  Park  contains  a  large  lake  caused  by  the  impound- 
ment of  water  for  flood  control  purposes.  There  are  1,600  acres  in  this 
Park.  Facilities  at  the  Park  include  20  shelter  houses  of  the  hyperbolic 
parabloid  reinforced  concrete  type,  a  large  bath  house,  a  large  comfort 
station  and  latrine  building,  and  a  large  shelter  house. 

In  addition  to  Kanopolis  State  Park,  parks  are  in  the  planning  stage 
for  the  Fall  River  Reservoir  Area,  the  Toronto  Reservoir  Area,  the 
Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  Area,  Cedar  Bluff  Reservoir  Area,  Webster 
Dam  Area,  Kirwin  Dam  Area,  and  Pomona  Reservoir  Area.  The  pro- 
gram of  Kansas  contemplates  the  development  of  parks  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  created  by  federal  impoundments  of  water. 

Kentucky.  During  the  1958-59  year,  Kentucky  initiated  the  transfer 
of  four  new  park  or  recreation  areas  into  the  State  Park  system.  The 
first  and  largest  of  these  is  the  land  surrounding  the  Rough  River  Res- 
ervoir about  65  miles  southwest  of  Louisville;  the  second  area  is  on  a 
reservoir  under  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Buckhorn, 
Kentucky;  the  third  is  on  a  lake  under  construction  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  west  section  of  south-central  Kentucky  near 
Greenville;  and  the  fourth  and  smallest  is  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  about  20 
miles  west  of  Covington. 

With  the  $450,000  special  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  following  Capital  Improvements  have  been  made: 
An  amphitheater  seating  1200  persons  was  built  at  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home  for  the  presentation  of  the  "Stephen  Foster  Story"  written  by 
Paul  Green ;  an  auxiliary  boat  dock  and  four  duplex  cottages  were  built 
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at  Jennie  Wiley  State  Park;  a  shelter  building  was  constructed  at  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Monument;  a  combination  shelter,  concession  and  rest 
room  building  was  built  at  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park;  the  first  nine 
holes  of  the  new  golf  course  at  Lincoln  Homestead  State  Park  were 
dedicated  on  May  6  and  the  second  nine  greens  are  being  seeded  this 
week;  a  new  water  system  was  installed  at  Blue  Licks  Battlefield  State 
Shrine;  Cascade  Caverns,  adjoining  Carter  Caves  State  Park,  were 
purchased  and  added  to  the  existing  park  area;  a  $280,000  causeway 
was  built  at  Chandler  Island;  a  boat  dock  and  beach  were  constructed 
at  Greenbo  Lake  Recreation  Area;  at  Pine  Mountain  the  old  cabins 
were  renovated  by  paneling  the  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  and  by 
tiling  the  bathrooms;  dressing  rooms  and  organ  shelters  were  constructed 
at  Laurel  Cove  Amphitheater. 

Under  our  regular  operations  fund  the  work  was  accomplished  at 
the  General  Butler  State  Park  camping  area,  the  Kentucky  Dam  Village, 
the  Levi  Jackson  Wilderness  Road  State  Park,  Natural  Bridge,  the 
Pennyrile  State  Park  and  the  Audubon  State  Park. 

Otter  Creek  Park,  Kentucky:  Attendance  at  Otter  Creek  Park  is 
constantly  increasing  with  the  greatest  increase  in  camping,  both  tent 
camping  and  organization  camping.  We  also  had  12  school  camps. 

The  Texas  Gas  line  wanted  additional  right  of  way  through  the 
park  and  offered  to  pay  $1.00  per  rod.  This  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  us  but  after  considerable  argument  we  settled  for  $9800.  $5000  of 
this  was  placed  in  a  special  fund  for  emergencies  and  the  rest  used  for 
park  improvements. 

Our  maintenance  funds  were  not  cut  so  we  were  able  to  complete 
repairs  on  110  buildings — new  foundations,  sills  and  repair  of  damage 
done  by  rot  and  termites. 

Our  picnic  area  on  the  Ohio  River  is  heavily  used  and  in  spite  of 
heavy  river  traffic  the  use  of  small  boats  has  been  on  the  increase. 

Vandalism  has  been  cut  to  a  very  small  amount,  due  to  constant 
vigilance  at  night  and  taking  into  court  those  who  did  cause  trouble. 
Such  actions  were  publicized  in  the  papers. 

Our  budget  of  $53,000  was  not  cut  because  we  had  kept  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure. 

Louisiana.  Louisiana's  state  parks  were  operated  at  a  cost  of  30 
cents  per  park  visitor  during  1958.  A  total  of  1,399,702  people  visited 
the  Louisiana  parks  during  the  1958  calendar  year,  an  increase  of  12^% 
over  the  1957  figure.  The  appropriation  for  operations  and  maintenance 
was  $425,000.00.  The  income  from  park  operations  was  $103,395.00, 
with  a  net  profit  of  $16,376.00.  An  amendment  to  the  law  creating  the 
revolving  fund  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  It  authorized  that  any 
surplus  in  the  revolving  fund  may  be  held  in  a  separate  account  for  one 
year  and  is  available  for  expenditure  for  equipment,  supplies,  repairs 
and  materials  used  in  the  operation  of  income  producing  facilities. 
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Tent  and  trailer  camping  has  increased.  A  fee  of  $1.00  per  night  per 
camp  site  was  put  into  effect  late  last  year.  Fees  for  use  of  cabins,  boats 
and  group  camps  were  raised. 

The  partial  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  Fort  Jesup  was  the  only 
development  work  of  any  importance.  This  was  a  military  outpost 
under  the  command  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  once  disputed 
Sabine  Territory  during  the  Mexican  War. 

There  is  apparently  a  reversal  in  the  trend  reported  last  year  that 
the  state  park  system  should  be  more  nearly  self  supporting.  The  feeling 
is  turning  toward  the  philosophy  that  state  parks  are  tax  supported 
institutions  and  that  as  such  fees  and  charges  should  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  first  school  camp  was  held  in  a  Louisiana  state  park  this  past 
spring.  It  was  the  result  of  a  highly  successful  outdoor  educational  work 
shop  held  at  Lake  Bistineau  State  Park. 

Maine.  This  has  been  a  banner  year  for  Maine  State  Parks.  Al- 
though attendance  in  1958  set  a  record,  a  look  at  our  statistics  so  far 
this  year  shows  day  use  ahead  by  20  percent,  camping  10  percent  (it's 
hard  to  increase  beyond  capacity),  and  total  attendance  14  percent.  If 
the  weatherman  continues  to  bless  "Vacationland,"  it  looks  as  though 
Maine  park  use  will  climb  to  a  record  high. 

The  99th  Legislature,  just  adjourned,  famous  for  its  "marathon" 
session  and  "economy  block,"  must  have  sensed  this  expanding  park 
use  for  it  appropriated  a  record  amount  for  operation  and  expansion. 
One  of  the  most  significant  phases  of  this  budget  is  ^  million  dollars 
for  the  acquisition  of  approximately  one  mile  of  coastal  beach  at  Cape 
Elizabeth  in  the  heart  of  Maine's  population  center.  Maine  people 
have  finally  been  convinced  of  the  critical  need  of  saving  for  public 
use  one  of  the  few  remaining  beach  areas  on  our  otherwise  rock-bound 
coast.  Future  legislatures  must  now  be  sold  on  appropriating  adequate 
development  funds  for  our  new  coastal  area.  A  little  less  than  one-half 
million  dollars  has  been  made  available  for  expansion  of  existing  parks 
and  memorials  including  the  development  of  Maine's  newest  state  park 
on  Moosehead  Lake.  Although  we  didn't  get  all  we  asked  for,  we  did 
receive  from  the  99th  Legislature  a  record  sum  equal  to  that  of  the  past 
three  legislatures  combined. 

A  new  phase  of  park  operation  is  currently  being  resolved, — that  of 
coastal  island  parks.  We  are  in  the  process  of  accepting  Warren  Island 
(about  76  acres)  from  the  town  of  Islesboro  in  Penobscot  Bay.  This 
area,  about  three  miles  from  the  mainland,  is  accessible  by  boat  only 
and  has  excellent  harbors  with  plenty  of  deep  water.  With  the  growing 
pressure  for  greater  facilities  for  boating,  the  Park  Commission  feels 
that  Warren  Island  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  island  parks 
catering  to  a  new  trend  in  salt  water  boating  and  camping. 

Because  demand  for  camping  in  Maine  exceeds  by  far  the  facilities 
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of  state  parks,  there  has  been  a  rapidly  expanding  movement  in  private 
tent  ground  development.  We  shall  watch  the  private  campground 
movement,  currently  booming,  with  interest. 

Maryland.  Maryland  is  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  population  in- 
crease in  history. 

To  meet  these  advancing  demands  over  the  past  half  century,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Parks  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  not 
one  but  several  master  plans:  the  last  one,  in  March  of  1952. 

In  this  Master  Plan  for  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  what  was  then  a  rapid  but  not  necessarily  ab- 
normal growth  in  population  in  a  very  much  enhanced  economy  coupled 
with  a  receding  agriculture  and  with  other  indicated  resource  manage- 
ment changes  for  many  of  our  open  spaces.  But  little  did  we  realize 
how  the  population  would  boom.  Fortunately  the  1952  plan  lends  itself 
to  necessary  expansions.  We  now  must  provide  outdoor  recreation  for 
approximately  three  times  the  former  population. 

When  we  totalled  up  the  annual  usage  of  state  parks,  we  found  more 
than  5,000,000  visitors  had  used  the  parks  during  the  past  year.  Our 
state  forest  recreation  areas  reported  better  than  a  ten  percent  additional 
figure,  bringing  the  total  to  5,744,101.  These  mass  visitations  have 
created  problems  far  beyond  the  challenge  that  we  accepted  in  estab- 
lishing the  original  park. 

Maryland's  efforts  in  supplying  recreation  have  not  been  limited  to 
strictly  family  use  forest  and  park  setting  areas.  Some  of  our  historic 
sites,  which  the  department  is  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining, have  also  proved  to  be  very  attractive  recreation  sites. 

At  the  present  time  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  acquiring  more 
than  a  mile  of  frontage  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  seaside  park.  This 
extends  efforts  already  made  in  the  Bay  Region  at  Elk  Neck  and  Sandy 
Point. 

Incidentally,  we  note  the  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  acquiring 
and  developing  public  boat  launching  sites. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  boats  in  the  State. 
Efforts  should  be  made  toward  providing  this  segment  of  the  public 
with  at  least  a  minimum  of  facilities  so  that  this  phase  of  recreation 
will  be  safe  and  sane. 

State  parks  are  in  the  process  of  being  developed  in  Montgomery 
County  along  the  Seneca  Creek;  in  the  Baltimore  area  along  the  Patap- 
sco  River  for  our  largest  center  of  population;  and  within  a  matter  of 
weeks  we  expect  to  have  underway  an  acquisition  program  of  approxi- 
mately 11,500  acres,  not  all  necessarily  by  purchase,  in  the  Gunpowder 
Valley.  We  note  an  increasing  trend  of  private  individuals  to  donate 
land  for  park  or  recreation  areas. 

Massachusetts.    In  an  effort  to  meet  future  recreation  demands  and 
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to  preserve  unique  scenic  areas  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  recommending  a 
twenty  year  acquisition  and  development  program,  to  be  financed  by  a 
$100,000,000  bond  issue.  More  than  150  areas  were  designated  for 
acquisition  and/or  development.  Also  included  in  the  recommended 
park,  forest  and  beach  legislation  was  a  request  for  eminent  domain 
authority  for  acquisition,  which  authority  had  been  previously  denied 
the  Department. 

The  proposal  received  both  widespread  support  and  adamant  op- 
position, making  it  one  of  the  most  controversial  matters  for  that  legis- 
lative session.  Eventually  the  legislation  was  enacted,  with  certain 
safeguards  added  to  the  eminent  domain  provision.  $1,000,000  was  pro- 
vided to  initiate  the  program  in  1958  and  an  additional  $1,000,000  the 
next  year. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  been  sponsoring  in  ad- 
dition the  establishment  of  a  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Park  Service.  Legislation  to  implement  this 
has  been  introduced  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation  and  hearings  are  expected  to  be  held  shortly  after  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  1960. 

(Unofficial  report  presented  by  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Executive  Director,  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Natural 
Resources  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  the  presiding 
officer.) 

Michigan.  Michigan  State  Parks,  for  the  fourth  straight  year,  have 
provided  outdoor  enjoyment  for  more  than  17  million  visitors.  As  of 
September  6  we  have  issued  134,827  permits  to  camp,  each  of  which 
costs  $1.00  per  day,  plus  25  cents  for  electricity,  if  desired.  An  increase 
of  5.18%  over  last  year.  We  have  received  no  funds  for  land  acquisition 
or  capital  improvements  since  1956. 

By  installing  a  Doppelmeier  chair  lift  in  the  Porcupine  Mountains 
State  Park,  we  have  tremendously  increased  the  use  of  the  area  by 
skiers.  Revenue  increased  from  $13,000  in  1957  to  more  than  $65,000 
in  1958,  although  the  fee  for  the  use  of  the  lift  is  only  $2.75  per  day  for 
adults  and  $1.00  for  students  under  17  years  of  age. 

Fayette  State  Park,  a  102-acre  site  of  an  old  iron  smelter  town,  was 
acquired  and  placed  under  administration.  Development  will  involve 
the  restoration  of  the  old  townsite  and  iron  and  charcoal  kilns,  which 
will  ultimately  provide  an  excellent  attraction  for  people  visiting  the 
state.  Camping  and  picnic  areas  will  be  developed  outside  of  the  his- 
toric townsite. 

An  8- week  study  of  sanitary  facilities  was  conducted  by  the  Michigan 
State  Parks  Division  Planning  Section  in  various  types  of  State  parks 
during  the  1959  park  season.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  obtain 
engineering  data  for  design  of  water  systems,  sewerage  systems,  and 
public  use  buildings. 
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Missouri.  Similar  to  the  majority  of  other  states,  Missouri  again 
broke  all  attendance  records  in  1958  when  3,365,005  persons  visited 
the  26  established  state  parks  and  1  historical  shrine.  Keeping  pace 
with  the  increased  park  visitations  was  the  earnings  from  park  con- 
cessions and  charges  for  special  uses  which  reached  the  new  high  of 
$194,358.81.  This  was  an  increase  of  14.1  percent  over  1957. 

The  70th  General  Assembly  passed  the  appropriations  for  the  1959- 
61  biennium  for  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board  as  follows: 
General  Revenue  $1,400,426 

State  Park  Board  Earnings  Fund  324,000 

Revenue  Bond  Authority  1,465,000 


Total  $3,189,426 

One  of  the  major  acts  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  70th  General 
Assembly  was  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1.  The  1945  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  provided  an  allocation  of  the  taxes  on  real  and 
tangible  property  at  the  rate  of  Ic  per  $100  valuation  for  state  park 
purposes.  This  specific  allocation  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  biennium 
1959-61.  The  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1  places  this 
matter  on  the  ballot  of  the  1960  general  election  and  if  passed  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  the  special  allocation  would  be  continued  for  a  12 
year  period. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  of  the  work  program  during  the  past  year 
has  been  placed  on  the  historical  and  archaeological  phase  in  Missouri's 
state  parks.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  program  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Birthplace  Memorial  Shrine  in  Lamar  on 
April  19,  1959.  Former  President  Truman  was  present  at  the  dedication 
and  was  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  restoration  of  his  birthplace.  Ap- 
proximately 7,500  persons  attended  the  ceremonies  to  hear  the  dedica- 
tion speech  by  the  Honorable  Stuart  Symington,  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Montana.  For  the  past  several  years  the  Montana  State  Park  system 
has  reported  an  increase  in  total  attendance  in  our  parks.  The  year  1959 
will  be  no  exception.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns  State  Park  continues 
to  draw  very  well  and  the  reservoir  and  lake  areas  have  shown  very 
heavy  use.  Boating  for  pleasure  has  increased. 

Total  attendance  in  all  parks  for  the  year  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300,000  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
We  have  said  our  parks  in  1959  were  showing  an  increase  in  attendance 
and  so  they  were  until  the  night  of  August  17.  On  this  particular 
evening  Yellowstone  Park  produced  a  little  more  activity  than  we 
usually  have  with  the  result  that  one  of  our  mountains  in  nearby  Madi- 
son Canyon  jarred  loose  from  its  moorings  and  slid  into  the  canyon 
below.  This  slide  buried  one  of  the  main  highway  arteries  leading  into 
Montana  from  Yellowstone  Park  and  has  formed  a  new  lake  which  is 
locally  known  as  "Slide  Lake"  or  "Quake  Lake."  Other  slides  in  nearby 
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Yellowstone  Park  blocked  roads  on  the  west  side  of  the  park  and,  all 
together,  very  neatly  stopped  a  heavy  flow  of  traffic  that  normally 
flows  into  Montana  from  the  West  Yellowstone  gate. 

Needless  to  say,  the  publicity  given  Montana  as  a  result  of  this 
disaster  cut  our  tourist  population  nearly  in  half  in  this  area  and  the 
attendance  in  many  of  the  parks  in  southern  Montana  did  drop. 

Two  new  parks  were  acquired  during  the  past  year.  Our  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  concluded  to  assume  ad- 
ministration of  Chief  Joseph  Battlefield  of  the  Bear's  Paw  and  James 
Kipp  State  Park  was  acquired  from  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  on  the 
Missouri  River  north  of  Lewistown.  These  two  new  parks  give  Mon- 
tana a  total  of  twenty-one  parks. 

Operating  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959  amounted 
to  $98,145.93.  Of  this  amount  the  Legislature  appropriated  $60,000.00 
and  the  balance  was  earned  from  admissions  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Cav- 
erns, concessions  and  cabin  site  leases  at  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir  and 
Tiber  Reservoir.  $15,000.00  of  our  budget  was  spent  for  capital  items, 
$15,000.00  for  repairs  and  replacements  and  the  balance  for  operations. 
Over  and  above  our  state  park  funds  we  spent  approximately  $15,000.00 
for  access  roads.  This  money  was  furnished  us  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission from  highway  funds. 

Nebraska.  Our  overall  attendance  rate  continues  to  climb  although, 
perhaps,  at  a  slightly  slower  rate.  The  number  of  registered  overnight 
campers  in  1959  exceeded  1958  by  over  50%. 

The  1959  Session  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature  passed  the  State  Park 
Act.  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  two  states  remaining  in  the  nation  whose 
tax  base  rests  solely  on  property,  with  no  sales  or  income  tax.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  steady,  dependable  income  over  a  ten-year  period  based 
on  a  .13  mill  levy.  The  $400,000  we  will  get,  is  somewhat  more  than 
double  our  best  appropriation  in  the  past,  but  will  not  do  the  job. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  finance,  the  bill  sets  up  four  major 
areas  of  development:  State  Parks;  State  Recreation  Areas;  State 
Historical  Parks,  and  State  Wayside  Parks.  Criteria  of  these  areas  is 
established  by  law,  as  are  provisions  for  working  agreements  with  the 
State  Historical  and  State  Highway  people. 

Our  major  loss,  outside  of  having  the  income  potential  halved,  was 
the  failure  of  our  try  for  eminent  domain.  Our  department  does  not 
have  this  authority,  and  it  is  going  to  be  plenty  tough  to  get  in  view 
of  some  unfortunate  circumstances  arising  from  right-of-way  negotia- 
tions for  the  Nebraska  portion  of  the  Interstate  Highway. 

Nevada.  Nevada  with  its  wide  open  spaces  and  major  transconti- 
nental highways  seems  in  a  favorable  geographic  situation  for  parks. 
But  until  very  recently  there  has  been  all  too  little  thought  and  talk 
about  parks  in  the  State.  The  symptoms  of  change  are  becoming  ap- 
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parent  in  Nevada  too:  the  secret  hunting  ground,  the  secluded  picnic 
spot,  they  are  being  invaded;  The  litter  of  beer  cans  and  milk  cartons, 
tell  the  story. 

The  sparsity  of  population  has  been  a  measure  of  protection.  But 
this  protection  has  vanished  in  the  course  of  our  rapid  growth.  Due 
to  the  growth  of  the  State's  population  and  the  increasing  number  of 
tourists  the  best  spots,  and  even  the  second  best,  are  over-used.  Under 
the  semi-arid  climate  of  Nevada  an  area  once  damaged  might  take 
decades,  even  centuries,  to  recover  if  it  is  allowed  to  recover  at  all. 

Our  park  system  is  primitive.  It  reflects  the  good  intention  of  a  few 
who  have  seen  the  necessity  for  parks.  The  new  Commission  which  be- 
gan its  work  early  this  summer  expects  to  produce  a  long-range  and 
ambitious  program  for  development  and  expansion  of  our  park  system. 
We  hope  to  create  camp  sites  along  our  highways,  and  recreation  areas 
where  they  are  needed,  to  preserve  and  provide  interpretation  for  our 
spots  of  scenic,  historic,  archeologic,  and  geologic  interest,  to  protect 
from  damage  and  save  for  future  generations  what  needs  to  be  and  can 
still  be  saved. 

We  hope  to  find  a  director  who  shares  our  vision,  enjoys  the  chal- 
lenge, and  brings  with  him  the  energy,  knowledge,  imagination,  and 
experience  to  translate  the  vision  into  reality. 

Our  most  urgent  jobs  are  to  inform  our  people  and  our  legislature 
of  the  necessity  for  and  the  economic  value  of  parks  and  to  acquire 
suitable  sites  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such  sites  are  getting  scarce  even 
in  Nevada  and  prices  are  rising  rapidly.  To  be  better  equipped  for  these 
jobs  we  have  had  a  pilot  study  done  for  us  this  past  summer.  It  was 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Richard  Miller,  biologist,  who  has  generously  donated 
his  time  to  this  project. 

New  York.  In  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan  area,  we  can  report 
the  following:  Completion  of  Short  Beach  addition  to  Jones  Beach, 
adding  10  percent  to  normal  potential  capacity  of  10,000,000  people; 
Continued  and  completed  the  third  year  of  expansion  and  improvement 
of  Sunken  Meadow  State  Park  on  north  shore;  Enlargement  of  newly 
acquired  Rockland  Lake  State  Park  in  the  Palisades  Region;  Began 
work  on  the  development  of  the  Lake  Welch  Area,  Palisades  Region  to 
a  planned  daily  capacity  of  15,000;  Made  initial  improvements  and 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  under  State  auspices  Mohansic 
State  Park  in  the  Taconic  region;  Continued  the  long-term  improvement 
of  Lake  Taghkanic  State  Park,  Taconic  region  with  enlargement  of 
parking,  picnic  space  and  water  supply.  As  to  Parkways,  we  have  under 
construction,  final  two  stages  of  widening  and  reconstructing  Southern 
State  Parkway  which  will  offer  six  traffic  lanes  from  New  York  City 
into  Suffolk  County  and  connections  with  Captree  and  Fire  Island; 
extended  the  Meadowbrook  Parkway  to  connections  with  the  Northern 
State  Parkway  and  Long  Island  Expressway,  and  have  under  con- 
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struction  the  first  section  of  the  Sprain  Brook  Parkway  in  Westchester 
County  and  engaged  detail  plans  for  eventual  reconstruction  and  widen- 
ing of  the  Taconic  Parkway  through  Westchester  County. 

Upstate,  we  have  completed  transfer  and  put  into  operation  as  a 
state  park,  the  new  area  near  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake,  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  new  park  at  Long  Point  on  Chatauqua  Lake  in  the 
Allegheny  region ;  completed  entrance  road  and  began  improvements  for 
the  development  of  an  entirely  new  recreational  area  in  the  north  half 
of  Letchworth  State  Park;  continued  the  overhaul  of  the  first  stage  of 
redevelopment  of  day-use  at  Green  Lakes  State  Park  in  the  Central 
New  York  region. 

In  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Power  Authority,  the  new  St. 
Lawrence  Park  on  Barnhart  Island  was  dedicated  and  opened  with 
international  ceremonies,  attended  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Vice- 
President  Nixon.  Additional  land  over  1,500  acres  known  as  Coles 
Creek  Area  is  in  process  of  transfer  to  the  Thousand  Islands  State  Park 
Commission  for  park  purposes.  The  whole  integrated  project  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  involving  arterial,  park,  parkway,  bridge  and  crossing 
elimination  work  is  making  fast  progress  and  will  result  in  dramatic 
changes  on  the  long-neglected  Frontier. 

Ohio.  On  August  14,  the  Ohio  Legislature  completed  the  longest 
Legislative  session  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Ohio  was  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  increasing  taxes  to  provide  operating  revenues  for  the 
support  of  state  government. 

On  January  21,  1959,  Ohio  experienced  the  second  worst  flood  in  its 
history.  State  parks  suffered  over  $100,000  damage  and  since  no  emer- 
gency funds  were  available,  maintenance  funds  were  used  for  repairs, 
some  of  which  are  not  yet  completed. 

In  February  the  Governor  outlined  his  program  for  increasing  var- 
ious taxes  and  at  that  time  voiced  his  stand  on  state  parks.  He  stated 
that  he  was  recommending  "a  million  dollar  increase  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  state  parks." 

There  were  a  record  number  of  bills  in  the  session  with  some  being 
held  until  August.  Those  carrying  monies  for  maintenance  and  operation 
were  enacted  prior  to  July  1,  for  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since 
they  carried  an  emergency  clause,  funds  became  possible  upon  the  sig- 
nature of  the  acts  by  the  Governor.  However,  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  July  that  the  Division's  share  of  the  Departmental  appro- 
priation was  made  available  for  budget  allocation. 

Most  significant  was  HB#708  providing  for  the  regulation  of  water- 
craft  by  enactment  into  statutory  laws  many  of  our  Division  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  watercraft  upon  Ohio  waters. 
Violation  of  these  laws  are  misdemeanors,  punishable  by  fines  of  $10 
to  $100  in  all  but  two  exceptions. 

HB  #928.  Created  a  new  Division  of  Watercraft  within  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Natural  Resources,  to  license  all  watercraft  on  all  waters  of  the 
state  regardless  of  ownership,  with  certain  exemptions,  such  as  private 
ponds. 

During  the  summer  of  1958  an  origin-destination  and  park  use  survey 
was  conducted  on  15  areas.  The  following  facts  are  of  interest: 

Less  than  25  percent  of  the  visitors  came  from  the  county  in  which 
the  park  is  located. 

Activities  in  order  of  priority  were:  Picnicking  54  percent  (note 
overlapping  percent  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  visitors  came 
for  more  than  one  purpose);  Swimming  39  percent;  Fishing  27  percent; 
Camping  21  percent. 

Large  municipalities  consistently  furnish  visitors  to  specific  state 
parks  located  in  their  region. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  season  visitors  return  throughout  the 
year,  for  five  or  more  visits.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  visitors 
travel  over  100  miles  during  the  course  of  their  visit. 

To  date  all  factors  involved  in  the  survey  have  not  been  fully  ana- 
lyzed. Another  survey  is  scheduled  in  1961  to  be  carried  out  in  different 
park  areas.  Information  acquired  from  both  surveys  will  be  used  to 
guide  future  programs  of  expansion,  development  and  maintenance. 

Capital  Improvements:  Beaches  1500  L.F.,  Bathhouses  1,  Change 
Booths  3,  Camping  Lots  550,  Cleaned  16.78  miles  of  Channel,  Dredged 
787,590  cu.  yds.,  Dams  Repaired  1,  Latrines  43,  Parking  Lots  for  1,466 
Cars,  Picnic  Tables  3,440,  Roads  6.5  miles,  Septic  Tank  (gals.)  23,500, 
Sewer  Lines  6700  L.F.,  Swimming  Pools  Repaired  1,  Water  Lines  8,240 
L.F.,  Water  Storage  Tank  31,500,  Wells  completed  7. 

Attendance  for  year  of  15,260,098  indicates  an  approximate  6.5 
percent  increase. 

Appropriations:  Total  Capital  Improvements,  1959-61,  $7,176,050. 

Program:  To  continue  the  Capital  Development  program  on  14 
areas,  ranging  from  $45,000  to  $600,000  for  the  various  projects.  Im- 
provements to  consist  of  roads,  parking  areas,  sewer,  water,  boat  ramps, 
change  structures,  latrines,  washhouses  for  campgrounds,  power  lines, 
etc. ;  To  cooperate  with  other  state  departments,  and  division  of  our  own 
department,  in  carrying  out  Capital  Improvements  on  properties  ad- 
ministered by  the  Division  for  which  specific  ear-marked  funds  were 
allocated  by  the  legislature. 

To  develop  a  regional  master  plan  and  get  construction  underway  in 
the  Hocking  area.  This  will  be  a  multiple  use  project  involving  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  Geology,  Parks,  Water  and  Wildlife.  Some  22,000 
acres  both  state  and  private  are  involved  in  the  study. 

Oklahoma.  Oklahoma's  Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  have  shown  a 
5  percent  attendance  increase  this  past  fiscal  year,  giving  us  a  total 
visitor  count  for  this  period  of  8,240,062.  These  figures  are  based  on 
traffic  counters,  guest  registers  and  sample  counts. 
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Great  Salt  Plains  State  Park  near  Jet,  comprised  of  720  acres  of 
land  bordering  the  Great  Salt  Plains  Reservoir,  and  Black  Mesa  State 
Park  near  Boise  City,  containing  240  acres  in  the  historic  Black  Mesa 
region  of  the  panhandle,  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  our  State  Parks 
System.  $17,000  has  been  authorized  for  capital  improvements  at  the 
Great  Salt  Plains  State  Park  with  much  of  the  construction  now  com- 
plete. These  additions  to  our  park  system  plus  a  2,990-acre  addition  to 
our  Lake  Wister  State  Park  area  and  other  minor  additions  bring  our 
total  land  acreage  to  53,594.93. 

Oklahoma  now  has  16  state  parks,  5  recreation  areas,  and  9  monu- 
ments and  memorials,  which  are  all  open  the  year  round  and  have  free 
public  admittance.  At  this  time  three  new  recreation  areas  are  being 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the  system. 

Total  receipts  for  the  1958-59  fiscal  year  totaled  $2,334,797.49,  a 
5.66  percent  increase  from  normal  revenue  sources. 

Expenditures  for  this  same  period  amounted  to  $3,105,122.08  with 
$369,246.00  of  this  amount  going  for  capital  improvements. 

Of  particular  interest  again  this  year  was  the  increase  in  camping 
and  picnicking,  and  also  the  increased  use  of  our  Youth  Camps. 

Our  parks  are  still  operated  under  an  eleven  member  board  with 
eight  members  being  newly  appointed  this  year. 

Oregon.  The  development  program  of  the  Oregon  State  Parks  Di- 
vision has  had  as  its  goal  the  greater  utilization  of  areas  considered  to 
be  of  state-wide  interest.  The  increase  in  state  park  attendance  from 
four  and  one-half  million  in  1953  to  over  ten  million  in  1958  indicates 
the  measure  of  popularity  of  the  services  provided  during  recent  years. 

The  Parks  Division  acquired  19  new  areas  during  1958  at  a  cost  of 
$84,300.00,  totalling  about  1,670  acres.  Six  of  the  19  areas  were  separate 
or  new  parks,  while  13  were  additions  to  existing  parks.  The  6  new  parks 
accounted  for  1,145  acres  of  land.  The  major  portion  of  the  1958  im- 
provement program  consisted  of  overnight  camp  construction.  Some 
315  campsites  were  completed  during  the  year,  including  126  started 
the  year  before.  Also,  contracts  were  awarded  for  work  on  409  addi- 
tional campsites  that  were  completed  prior  to  the  1959  recreational 
season,  bringing  the  total  number  of  camps  available  to  2,036. 

Park  planning  for  the  year  included  many  important  investigations, 
studies,  and  development  plans.  Field  studies  of  forty-three  potential 
park  sites  were  made.  A  county  recreation  study  was  made  to  determine 
state  park  interests  and  requirements.  Our  study  of  the  proposed 
National  Seashore  Area  indicated  that  the  natural  recreation  values 
are  high  and  that  the  potential  recreation  use  would  be  quite  great  if 
the  area  were  fully  developed.  Another  significant  study  was  initiated 
during  the  summer  of  1959,  dealing  with  the  economic  value  of  state 
parks.  During  the  year,  the  fine  cooperation  between  our  park  and 
highway  planners  led  to  improved  park  and  recreation  access  at  areas 
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affected  by  the  interstate  highway  program.  The  1959  Oregon  Legislative 
Session  created  the  position  of  Recreation  Director,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  Parks  Division  to  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Division.  Also  as  a  result  of  legislative  action,  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  to  acquire  the  Sea  Lion  Caves,  a  privately  owned  area  along 
the  Oregon  Coast.  The  proposed  park  area  contains  the  only  known 
mainland  sea  lion  rookery  in  the  world. 

Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  present  Governor,  David  L.  Lawrence,  who  has  displayed 
an  unusual  understanding  of  the  important  relationship  existing  be- 
tween our  well  integrated  state  park  system  and  the  economic  future 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Over  half  of  our  state  is  forest.  That  will  give  us  an  unparalleled  ad- 
vantage in  recreation  over  other  industrial  states.  One  out  of  every 
fourteen  acres  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  state  ownership. 

By  the  year  2000  A.D.,  we  predict  the  arrival  of  our  twenty  millionth 
annual  visitor  and  I  predict  the  achievement  of  our  goal  of  a  state  park 
within  25  miles  of  every  Pennsylvanian.  We  also  predict  the  servicing 
of  our  metropolitan  areas  by  a  network  of  peripheral  state  parks,  ample 
in  size  and  facility  to  accommodate  our  booming  population  and  the 
influx  of  tourists. 

South  Carolina.  South  Carolina's  report  cannot  proclaim  elaborate 
expansions  of  facilities,  nor  a  startling  upsurge  of  attendance  nor  even 
notable  acquisitions  of  sites.  Only  by  using  other  criteria  can  we  report 
the  status  and  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  state  park  program  in  South 
Carolina. 

South  Carolina's  state  park  system  is  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year. 
In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  steady  growth  in  number 
of  parks  and  in  attendance  and  the  state  park  program  has  become  ac- 
cepted by  the  citizenry. 

Begun  back  in  the  depression  years  and  the  days  of  the  CCC,  the 
policy  has  been  to  provide  basic  facilities  for  wholesome  outdoor  rec- 
reation at  a  minimum  cost.  We  have  no  hotels  nor  restaurants  and  have 
never  geared  our  facilities  and  operations  as  tourist  attractions — 
although  out-of-state  visitors  are  always  welcome. 

Twenty-two  state  parks  are  well  distributed  over  a  relatively  small 
State.  The  parks  are  so  located  that  wherever  you  are  in  South  Carolina 
there  is  at  least  one  state  park  within  an  hour's  drive.  The  popularity 
of  the  parks  is  shown  by  attendance  figures.  In  a  state  with  a  population 
of  only  a  little  over  2-miIIion,  more  than  3-miIIion  visits  to  state  parks 
are  recorded  each  year. 

Although  the  number  of  our  parks  has  been  considered  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  our  people,  we  are  aware  of  the  demands  of  the  future  and 
are  negotiating  for  two  additional  areas — one  a  seashore  tract. 
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The  leveling  off"  of  our  annual  attendance  at  the  three  million  mark 
may  indicate  that  this  total  is  our  normal  expectancy  and  may  prevail 
until  more  parks  are  added  or  until  facilities  are  expanded.  It  may  be 
significant  that  people  have  continued  to  visit  South  Carolina's  state 
parks  at  the  rate  of  3-milIion  each  year,  even  though  there  have  been  no 
new  and  added  improvements  to  attract  them. 

We  have  found  an  ever  increasing  family  camping  use  in  our  tent 
and  trailer  areas.  This,  of  course,  is  a  national  trend  and  is  an  excellent 
type  of  state  park  use. 

We  have  our  share  of  problems,  of  course.  Behavior  patterns  of 
people,  attempted  encroachments  by  various  agencies,  groups  and  in- 
dividuals, and  lean  budgets  are  our  lot,  but  we  have  been  relatively 
successful  in  handling  these  matters. 

South  Dakota.  The  South  Dakota  state  park  system  is  a  division  of 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  non-partisan  commission  of  8  men,  4  Democrats  and  4 
Republicans. 

There  are  151  areas  in  our  state  park  system  covering  approximately 
90,000  acres  of  land.  The  system  is  comprised  of  11  state  parks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Custer  State  Park,  40  recreation  areas,  50  roadside 
parks,  and  50  cooperative  community  recreation  areas. 

This  past  year  our  system  grew  by  the  addition  of  1  historic  state 
park,  17  recreation  areas  (leased  from  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers), 5  roadside  parks,  5  cooperative  recreation  areas,  and  this  fall  we 
hope  to  establish  3  concessions  on  Fort  Randall  Reservoir. 

Visitations  to  our  state  park  system  this  year  will  number  about  4 
million  in  comparison  to  about  1  million,  10  years  ago.  Each  year  marks 
an  increase  in  visitations. 

There  are  no  entrance  charges,  service  fees,  or  park  stickers  required 
for  the  use  of  South  Dakota  state  parks  and  recreation  areas.  The  state 
park  system  is  financed  from  appropriations  from  the  general  tax  fund 
with  the  exception  of  Custer  State  Park  which  is  financed  from  earnings 
from  the  park  concessions,  sale  of  timber,  and  sale  of  elk  and  buffalo 
meat. 

The  South  Dakota  legislature,  this  past  winter,  appropriated  $600,000 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  state  park  system  for  the 
biennium.  $175,000  was  appropriated  to  Custer  State  Park  for  sanitary 
capital  improvements  of  water  and  sewage  facilities.  The  budget  for 
operations  and  maintenance  of  Custer  State  Park  was  set  by  the  com- 
mission at  $160,000. 

Legislature  enacted  several  new  laws  recently  of  interest  to  park 
administrators:  Enabling  legislation  for  the  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Commission  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  revenue 
producing  facilities  in  state  parks  and  recreation  areas.  A  maximum 
per  project  or  bond  was  set  at  $200,000;  Legislation  that  established  7 
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of  our  state  parks  as  legal  entities;  A  comprehensive  litter-bug  law  that 
covers  water  areas,  all  classifications  of  parks  and  recreation  areas,  and 
all  road  sides.  The  minimum  fine  for  conviction  is  $25.00.  Since  July 
1  there  have  been  numerous  convictions  under  this  law. 

Texas.  The  Texas  Legislature  in  its  1959  sessions  revealed  a  long- 
range  appreciation  of  parks  evidenced  particularly  by  passage  of  two 
important  measures  affecting  parks.  One  was  an  act  to  preserve  the 
public  right  to  recreational  use  of  the  beaches  along  the  state's  624 
miles  of  Gulf  coastline.  The  other  gave  official  consent  to  the  acquisition 
and  establishment  of  Padre  Island  National  Park. 

Padre  Island  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  paralleling  the  mainland  of 
Texas  approximately  from  Corpus  Christi  to  Mexico.  Enabling  state 
legislation  was  made  a  prerequisite  to  effectiveness  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
Bill  for  the  creation  of  the  national  park. 

The  beaches  act  is  designed  to  cut  through  legal  technicalities  that 
have  prevented  effective  establishment  of  a  public  shoreline.  In  general, 
the  act  adopts  the  natural  vegetation  line  as  the  shoreline,  throwing 
the  burden  on  claimants  to  establish  a  different  border  line  in  specific 
cases.  Other  parts  of  the  act  are  directed  toward  assuring  access  to  the 
beaches  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  blocking. 

After  carrying  on  park  planning  and  administration  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  an  old  church  built  in  1885  and  remodeled  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Texas  State  Parks  Board  moved  this  month  (September)  into 
a  suite  of  nine  modern  offices  in  a  new  state  office  building. 

Normal  gains  in  park  use  and  concessions  receipts  are  indicated.  As 
in  several  previous  years,  the  proportion  of  campers  using  the  state 
parks  has  grown  tremendously.  This  has  been  fostered  by  practically 
doubling  the  camping  facilities  in  Texas  State  Parks. 

Considerable  stress  was  placed  on  historic  sites  in  1959.  At  San 
Jose  Mission,  a  state  park  and  a  national  historic  site,  an  outdoor 
theatre  was  completed  in  time  for  the  showing  of  "The  Drama  of  the 
Alamo"  with  nationally  famed  Paul  Baker  co-directing  the  Baylor 
Players  and  other  college  actors. 

Revenue  from  operations  increased  16  percent  but  expenditures 
were  up  20  percent  over  1958.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  acreage 
but  no  change  in  the  number  of  areas  administered,  which  was  58. 
The  acreage  change  was  due  to  dropping  an  undeveloped  area  and 
adding  the  birthplace  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Utah.  The  1957  Legislature  enacted  a  remarkably  fine  state  park 
law  and  appropriated  $50,000  to  accomplish  a  survey  of  park  potential 
upon  which  recommendations  could  be  made  to  the  1959  Legislature 
for  a  development  program.  There  was  also  a  generous  grant  of  $20,000 
from  Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Inc. 

Stimulated  by  a  questionnaire  letter  many  counties,  chambers  of 
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commerce  and  other  interested  civic  groups  provided  the  raw  material 
for  the  inventory  of  sites  and  areas  which  the  people  themselves  felt 
were  deserving  of  park  recognition.  Initial  acquisition  work  was  begun 
on  Dixie  State  Park,  Dead  Horse  Point  State  Park,  and  several  coopera- 
tive roadside  parks.  In  addition,  the  initial  statute  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  administration  of  Camp  Floyd  at  Fairfield,  Utah,  and  the 
Old  State  House  at  Fillmore,  Utah,  from  the  State  Historical  Society, 
and  for  the  transfer  of  "This  Is  The  Place"  Monument  from  a  separate 
monument  commission  to  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission. Only  recently  the  Field  House  of  Natural  History  at  Vernal, 
Utah,  was  transferred  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  the  Utah 
State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  These  six  (6)  facilities  com- 
prise our  present  state  park  system. 

Property  transfers  by  Washington  County,  San  Juan  County, 
Garfield  County  and  from  private  individuals  have  been  generous. 

There  was  the  following  legislative  action  in  the  1959  session:  (A) 
Appropriated:  General  Administration — $100,000;  "This  Is  The  Place" 
Monument  (now  Pioneer  Monument  State  Park) — $39,000;  Field 
House  of  Natural  History — $35,000;  Old  State  House  at  Fillmore— 
$10,500;  Camp  Floyd  Cemetery— $3,000;  and  $1,000,000  specifically 
ear-marked  for  acquisition  and  preliminary  development  (failed  to  pass 
a  request  for  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate).  (B) 
Of  a  substantive  nature :  all  employees  of  the  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission  are  now  covered  by  a  merit  system  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration; a  Boating  Act  was  passed  to  bring  the  State  into  conformity 
with  the  Federal  Motorboat  (Bonner)  Act;  it  provided  for  the  State 
Land  Board,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  sell  to  other  State  agencies 
for  public  purposes  State  school  lands  transferred  to  the  State  by  the 
national  government  under  the  Enabling  Act  of  1896.  We  can  purchase 
these  lands  at  private  sales  at  appraised  value. 

Vermont.  Vermont  comprises  nearly  all  types  of  land,  except  ocean 
front,  is  one  of  the  smaller  states  in  size  and  has  a  population  of  about 
377,000  people.  Although  Vermont  has  no  sea  coasts  to  attract  visitors, 
it  does  have  a  wealth  of  natural  beauty  throughout  the  state  in  its  green 
valleys,  tree-clad  mountains  and  lakes  in  summer  and  its  pure  white 
snow-clad  mountains  in  winter  which  are  attracting  more  and  more 
all  season  visitors  each  year  from  all  the  states  and  Canada. 

Vermont  is  relatively  near  large  centers  of  population,  therefore,  has 
to  go  far  beyond  her  own  needs  in  recreational  developments.  In  years 
gone  by,  Vermont  has  been  an  agricultural  state,  but  now  its  recreational 
trade  is  its  leading  economic  business.  Vermont  being  a  four-season 
recreational  state  affords  spring  fishing,  summer  vacationing,  fall  foliage 
and  hunting  and  winter  skiing  which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  1940. 

Soon  after  World  War  II,  like  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  Vermont 
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began  to  feel  the  upsurge  in  camping  demand.  The  time  came  when  we 
were  putting  overflow  camping  parties  overnight  in  our  picnic  and 
parking  areas  and  open  fields  in  order  to  accommodate  the  influx.  In 
1957  in  order  that  additional  camping  facilities  might  be  provided,  our 
legislature  passed  a  $200,000  bond  issue  making  funds  available  to  our 
Park  Service  for  this  purpose.  Supplementing  this  bond  issue,  additional 
general  funds  were  voted  to  acquire  two  new  holdings  for  park  purposes. 
Therefore,  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
new  campground  planning  and  construction.  With  these  funds  we  have 
accomplished  the  expansion  by  constructing  137  new  tentsites,  102  new 
Green  Mountain  lean-to  sites,  each  having  a  fireplace  and  table,  also 
five  new  toilet  buildings,  existing  toilet  buildings  enlarged,  new  sewer 
and  water  systems  installed,  new  deep  wells  drilled  to  provide  good 
drinking  water.  All  our  state  parks  now  have  flush  toilet  facilities  and 
piped  water  except  one  small  park. 

During  this  present  season,  the  camper  use  of  our  parks  will  set  a 
record  with  over  a  20  percent  increase.  Many  store  keepers  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  parks  are  benefiting  from  the  camper  trade,  thus  this  in 
turn  benefits  our  state  economically  as  a  whole. 

Our  present  Governor  Stafford,  who  took  office  in  January  1959  is 
an  ardent  believer  in  good  state  parks  and  the  benefits  they  do  bring 
to  the  State.  In  his  message  to  the  recent  legislature  he  recommended  a 
big  park  expansion  program  through  the  expenditure  of  $4,000,000 
spread  over  an  eight  year  period.  He  was  successful  in  getting  a  $925,000 
bond  issue  bill  for  the  further  expansion  of  our  park  system  through  the 
1959  legislature,  although  he  had  an  austerity  program. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  developing  two  new  parks,  further  enlarge- 
ment of  park  facilities  in  several  of  the  existing  state  parks  and  the 
acquisition  of  acreage  to  establish  new  parks  and  buffer  zones  to  existing 
areas.  For  a  state  having  such  a  small  population,  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont have  done  extremely  well  in  providing  funds  for  its  park  system. 

Washington.  Washington  State  experienced  the  usual  increase  in 
over-all  State  park  attendance  last  year.  Nearly  700,000  over-night 
campers  were  registered,  which  is  an  increase  of  forty  times  more  than 
ten  years  ago. 

The  problem  we  face  in  our  camp  areas  is  providing  for  the  small 
camp-type  trailer  which  does  not  have  toilet  facilities  and  requires 
power  hook-up  and  sink  drains.  Modern  comfort  stations  with  showers 
are  provided  for  the  trailer  campers  which  are  similar  to  improvements 
in  our  tent  camp  areas. 

Since  the  last  session  of  Legislature,  the  Washington  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  is  developing  18  new  State  parks.  An 
attempt  to  divert  $700,000  of  our  funds  to  other  departments  was  voted 
down  almost  unanimously  in  both  houses  of  our  Legislature.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  new  law  which  prohibits  the  diversion  of  more  than  $50,000 
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of  State  park  funds  to  any  other  Department.  Our  biennial  budget 
now  exceeds  four  million  dollars. 

The  Washington  State  Natural  Resources  Department  has  made 
available  to  the  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission, 
several  fine  park  properties  including  a  500  acre  Island  in  Puget  Sound, 
only  a  few  minutes  by  boat  from  the  City  of  Seattle. 

We  are  now  building  two  State  Park  Museums  which  will  give  us  a 
total  of  six  Museums.  One  is  a  $75,000  building  in  Okanogan  County 
and  one  at  Fort  Casey  on  Whidbey  Island. 

We  have  added  three  new  Islands  to  our  boat  moorage  system  in 
Puget  Sound.  Thirty  six  additional  islands,  large  and  small,  will  be 
added  to  the  moorage  program  from  a  transfer  arrangement  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Last  year  a  private  group  was  given  a  forty  year  lease  in  Sun  Lakes 
State  Park  to  operate  a  golf  course,  rent  boats,  saddle  horses  and  build 
resort  housing  facilities.  The  Concessionaires  have  built  twenty  new 
units  and  modernized  thirty  existing  cabins  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
Under  this  agreement  the  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
operate  the  overnight  camping,  trailer  area,  swimming  and  picnic  areas 
and  we  do  not  lose  our  identity  as  a  State  Park. 

We  have  asked  for  bids  on  another  State  Park  area  for  a  similar 
development  at  Steamboat  Rock  near  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  This  plan 
is  preferred  over  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  in  the  event  there  are  no 
state  park  funds  for  such  improvements. 

West  Virginia.  In  summarizing  the  happenings  in  the  West  Virginia 
park  system  last  year,  probably  the  outstanding  event  was  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  at  Blackwater  Falls.  We  were 
Rappy  you  came.  It  was  quite  an  honor  to  our  park  system  and  our 
State. 

We  received  no  new  capital  improvement  money  for  the  1959-60 
fiscal  year  but  had  all  unexpended  funds  from  previous  appropriations 
reappropriated.  This  is  roughly  $150,000  for  improvements  this  year. 

I  have  had  requests  from  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  Conference 
for  information  on  the  status  of  our  revenue  bond  program  and  how  it 
is  working  out. 

The  program  is  now  practically  complete  and  all  facilities  have  been 
in  operation  for  a  full  year  or  more.  The  gross  income  from  the  system 
as  of  this  date  is  meeting  the  debt  requirements  and,  in  addition,  is 
providing  about  $100,000  to  $125,000  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  represents  about  20  percent  of  our  park  budget  for  all  parks,  which 
includes  several  day  use  parks  where  we  have  no  income.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  increase  appropriations  from  general 
revenue  to  provide  adequate  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  facilities. 
The  increase  was  from  $410,000  in  1958-59  to  $536,000  for  the  1959-60 
fiscal  year.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  continue  an  ap- 
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propriation  of  about  this  amount,  or  slightly  more,  annually  until  these 
bonds  are  paid. 

These  facilities  have  been  well  received  by  park  users  as  our  attend- 
ance has  increased  by  about  25  percent  to  2,000,000  visitors  annually 
since  this  work  has  been  completed.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  our 
system  as  I  believe  we  have  been  able  to  get  these  needed  improvements 
for  the  people  and  still  preserve  in  large  measure  these  natural  and  scenic 
areas. 

Wisconsin.  The  past  year  in  Wisconsin  has  been  one  of  contrasts. 
There  were  several  important  accomplishments  and  there  were  a  few 
failures.  The  most  significant  accomplishment  was  the  acquisition  of  a 
new,  highly  desirable  state  park.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  rational  method  of  financing  the 
state  park  system. 

We  acquired  Blue  Mound  State  Park,  an  area  of  704  acres  which 
had  been  operated  as  a  private  park.  This  park  is  located  in  highly 
populated  southern  Wisconsin  and  contains  the  highest  point  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  We  are  also  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  small  park 
of  some  archeological  significance  in  northeastern  Wisconsin.  Property 
was  also  added  to  several  parks  during  the  year. 

We  introduced  a  bill  into  the  past  session  of  the  legislature  which  we 
had  hoped  would  provide  a  suitable  means  of  financing  the  state  parks. 
This  bill  was  a  sticker  bill  similar  to  the  one  in  force  in  Minnesota. 
Although  the  bill  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  public  support,  it  was 
opposed  in  the  legislature  and  was  not  passed  but  held  over  for  further 
consideration  in  the  fall  session  this  November. 

However,  we  did  obtain  an  increase  of  $200,000  in  the  park  budget 
for  the  1959-60  fiscal  year.  Of  the  total  $679,000,  $459,000  is  alloted 
for  salaries;  $101,000  for  supplies  and  $119,000  for  capital  outlay. 

Another  important  accomplishment  was  the  completion  of  a  park 
visitor  study.  A  more  detailed  technical  report  is  nearing  completion. 

Wisconsin,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  states,  is  experiencing  a  tremendous 
increase  in  state  park  use.  From  1950  to  1958  visitations  rose  67  percent. 
This  past  summer's  attendance  is  5  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
summer.  Camping  has  increased  at  an  even  greater  rate — 188  percent 
from  1950  to  1958,  and  was  13.6  percent  heavier  this  summer  than  last. 

During  the  coming  year  we  will  place  emphasis  on  improving  our 
parks  and  facilities  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  such  as  road 
construction,  development  of  sanitary  facilities  and  land  acquisition. 
We  also  intend  to  strive  towards  an  adequate  system  of  park  financing. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  British  Columbia's  eight  million  acres  of 
Provincial  parks  continued  to  expand  in  area  and  in  use  during  the  past 
year.  For  the  Province  1958  was  the  Centennial  Year  with  many  cele- 
brations, more  visitors  and  a  stress  on  historic  matters.  The  Parks 
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Branch  undertook  many  new  and  interesting  projects  in  line  with  this 
special  activity.  One  of  these  projects  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
system  of  "Stop  of  Interest"  markers.  A  series  of  new  and  eye-catching 
plaques  were  erected.  With  them  went  a  newly  devised  trash  receptacle, 
our  "garbage  gobbler."  The  Parks  organization  also  acquired  its  first 
"Historic  Park"  when  it  took  over  the  old  gold-mining  town  of  Barker- 
ville. 

British  Columbia  has  always  strongly  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  Trans-Canada  picnic  and  campsite  system  following  the  highway 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Much  was  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection during  the  year  under  terms  of  a  Federal-Provincial  Agreement 
for  the  sharing  of  costs.  This  requires  a  roadside  picnic  site  every  fifty 
miles  and  a  campsite  of  fifty  units  every  one  hundred  miles.  The  estab- 
lishment of  marine  parks  is  demanding  attention  which  in  some  instances 
requires  negotiations  for  costly  acquisitions  of  sea  frontage.  One  park 
was  established  in  1958  and  two  more  this  year.  A  start  has  been  made 
on  park  interpretation  and  two  temporary  Nature  Houses  have  been 
established  in  two  different  parks  each  manned  by  trained  attendants. 
A  Pomo  lift  was  installed  in  Mount  Seymour  Park.  The  Provincial  park 
system  is  free  to  the  camper.  A  study  on  the  subject  of  charging  has 
been  made  but  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at.  Sixteen  new  parks  were 
created  and  141  areas  reserved  for  future  development  and  public  access 
to  fishing  lakes  and  streams. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Our  Commission,  on  February  6th  last,  changed 
its  name  from  Federal  District  Commission  to  National  Capital  Com- 
mission by  Order  in  Council.  Also  during  the  past  year  the  new  National 
Capital  Commission  has  been  empowered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  purchase,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  20  million  dollars,  some  37,500 
acres  of  land  which  will  be  known  as  a  Greenbelt  or  buffer  strip  averag- 
ing 2  miles  in  width  outside  the  city  limits  of  Ottawa.  This  strip  of  land 
will  eventually  contain  within  its  inner  demarcation  line,  the  City  of 
Ottawa  and  outside  line,  other  developments  of  villages,  hamlets,  etc. 
The  Greenbelt  use  to  date  has  not  been  fully  determined  but  it  is  hoped 
that  for  the  most  part,  the  land  within  its  limits  will  be  kept  in  its 
present  state  which  is  farming,  market  gardening,  woodland,  golf 
courses,  light  industries,  etc. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Right  Honourable  John  G. 
Diefenbaker  on  October  2nd  next,  will  open  in  Gatineau  Park,  a  new 
10  mile  drive  extending  north  and  west  from  the  Cities  of  Ottawa  and 
Hull  and  which  will  join  together  two  previous  parkways  already  con- 
structed of  \Yi  miles  and  5  miles.  The  cost  per  mile  of  parkway  presently 
constructed  in  Gatineau  Park  is  $150,000.00. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1959-60  amounts  to  6  million  dollars  with 
additional  loan  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the 
Greenbelt  to  the  extent  of  9  million  dollars. 


